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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


F ALL undesirable public officials were undesirable for 

the same reason, few of them would be kept in office. 

Because their failings are varied, often opposite, public 

sentiment is too bewildered to assail them as a group. 
Hence, one tolerant community patiently reélects its slug- 
gish representative on the ground that he is at least different 
from the over-energetic statesman from the adjoining district, 
and vice versa. Eventually each community must conduct 
its own local political house cleaning. 

There are many sorts of undesirables in office; they range 
from the stupid to the over-smart, from the weak to the 
exasperatingly obstinate or the unscrupulously powerful. 
There are zealots and there are manikins. Some of them 
have been in office a long time, far too long. They have 
remained because no one took enough interest in affairs to 
dislodge them from the seats to which they have grown. 

Goliath had been the leading public figure of his section for 
some time. He had defeated several aspiring contestants, 
employing for that purpose the tools in the use of which he 
was most expert. He remained a leading citizen until an 
unknown candidate named David walked out of the woods 
and deftly disposed of the leading Philistine citizen. 

Some of our modern public figures can be deftly disposed of 
by the intelligent use of the ballot—and from a distance they, 
do not look like Goliaths, physically or mentally. 


UGENE FIELD’S renowned poem dealt with the boy 

who observed confidentially that ‘Jes’ before Christmas 
I’m as good as I can be.’’ No poet has sung of those of our 
elected officials, executive and legislative, who emulate that 
boy’s belated excellence of behavior. A good many children 
regard it as a safe policy to tie knots in the tail of the sedate 
family cat, and otherwise demonstrate a joyous indifference 
to the Day of Judgment—until just before the Day arrives 
on the assumption that an easy-going Santa Claus will over- 
look eleven months of indiscretion and observe only the final 
month of exemplary conduct, of earnest attendance at Sunday 
school, of scrupulous face scrubbings, of eager raking of the 
lawn and solicitous clearing away of snow. 

Have all these children grown up to become officeholders ? 
And do they assume that the American public is a glorified 
Santa Claus, carrying the eternal sack of presents? Hasn’t 
Santa Claus a lean, dark, saturnine companion (Jack Nokes, 
if recollection serves) who occasionally delivers switches ? 

There are too many officeholders who not until just before 
the next election will be as good as they can be. Do they 
deserve another present—reélection—or would the public 
interest be better served by an exasperated public’s switching 
them back into private life? 


HIEFLY there has been too much attention paid by 
legislators to their personal welfare, to their continuance 

in office, to their building up of a purely personal following 
sO numerous and so energetic that it becomes a machine not 
only for perpetuating its head in office, but for enabling him 
to dictate flatly who shall hold other offices in his community. 
Many people vote for a candidate because he made a good 
speech, filled with fair promises, and vote against the candi- 
date who was too busy doing his duty to compete in oratory 
and too honest to make promises he was not sure of being 
able to fulfill. The voters could afford to spend adequate time 
in looking at candidates’ records of actual accomplishments. 
Some day democracy will justify its existence by bringing 
about a condition where no man will dare present himself as a 
candidate for public life until he has shown himself to be a 


success in private life. We would hardly intrust our private 
savings to a recognized incompetent. Why should we be less 
watchful over our public fortunes? Some day no one will dare 
seek reélection unless his past term in public office has been 
devoted, unchangingly, to real national service. Getting a 
new and unnecessary post office out of a sorely taxed public 
treasury is not a sure evidence of statesmanship. 

Look at your public officers. Are they a credit to the 
community? If so, by all means reélect them. But if they are 
not, don’t assume that they will be a credit to the legislature. 
If you won’t guard the interests of your community, at least 
show mercy to the rest of the legislature. 


HIS year’s elections are momentous. The issue to be 

decided, quite apart from party platforms and their major 
or minor differences, is the character of the country in which 
we wish to live. Every voter in the land will be given the 
choice, in greater or less degree, between a sober, industrious, 
prosperous future and a future dark with internal strife, with 
disastrous experiment, with bread lines, riots and an aching 
misery like that of wretched Russia. The peril lies in the 
election of either of two types, the dangerous dabbler in 
untried theories and the muddled incompetent whose very 
stupidity permits the more adroit radical to seize control. 

The muddled incompetent may be most pleasing per- 
sonally. His honesty and patriotism may be unquestionable, 
save as to their assertiveness. But if he has been too indifferent 
or too cautious to make his sound qualities noticed in the last 
year of submission to radical demands, he is no man to retain 
in office for yet another year or another day, in which new 
evil forces are seeking to demolish American institutions. 

The vote this year will be greater than ever before because 
of the vast number of new voters, women, who will help cast 
it. No small number of good American women still hesitate 
to go to the polls, because they do not wish to enter the same 
polling place with women of another sort. The latter variety 
will be there beyond a doubt. And there lies the greater 
reason for the good women to go—unless they are content 
to have their laws made, their representatives named, their 
taxes spent by the unintelligent and the vicious. The ballot 
is here. The majority wins. 

Shall it be said that the country’s majority is of the 
ignorant, the radical, the bad? Not while American woman- 
hood has an unblocked path to the polls. 
= HE women can clean house,’’ suffrage opponents were 

accustomed to sneer. They can. And they will. Ask any 
husband. Women specialize in keeping the house neat and 
ought to prove adepts at cleaning our political house. More 
power to their brooms! On with the ceremony! Let them 
shake the dust off from a few of our political fixtures and see 
what is underneath. Let them drive the rats out of the public 
pantry. Let them throw some of the ramshackle furniture 
out of the dining room. Let them toss out the Russian 
gimcracks and the Hungarian bric-a-brac which a misguided 
male permitted someone to leave on the mantel. 

And then let our women house cleaners bring down from 
the national garret some of the fine, substantial old pieces of 
furniture which were displaced a few years ago in favor of the 
spindle-legged chairs which have collapsed on being put to use. 
Let’s start our political housekeeping again with good, honestly 
made furniture, which has stood the test of more than acentury 
and has inspired every other great land to copy it. 

Will American women clean our political houses for us? 
Heaven speed the day when they begin! 
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Get Crisco from your grocer—one 
pound, net weight, or larger sizes. 
Always packed in this sanitary 
container—never sold in bulk. 





Do you know how to make 
your family’s meals healthful, 
as well as appetizing? 


“Balanced Daily Diet” tells you about 
the food elements that build the healthiest 
bodies, and gives a simple rule for plan- 
ning meals so they contain these elements 
in the proper proportions, yet include only 
foods you like. It also gives many deli- 
cious recipes and daily menus. Written 
by Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of the 
Boston Cooking School, and editor of 
“American Cookery.” To get this valu- 
able book, send only 10 cents postage, 
with your name and complete address, to 
Department D-3, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


fried foods 
healthful as 


well as delicious 


Fried foods can be as healthful as they 
are delicious, if you fry them in Crisco, 
the strictly vegetable cooking fat. 


Crisco makes fried foods wholesome 
because it is wholesome itself. It is 
simply a solid white cream of nutri- 
tious vegetable oil—delicate, appetizing, 
pure, white, tasteless, odorless. It does 
not turn rancid. 


Everyone can enjoy Crisco-fried foods. 
They are as easily digested as if they 
were baked. 


Use Crisco for all kinds of cooking. 
It makes tender, flaky, digestible 
pastries and biscuits. It enriches the 
most delicate cakes so that they taste 
as good as if they were made with 
butter. Yet Crisco is as economical a 
cooking fat as you can use. 
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House Hunting 
By Arthur Guiterman 


I go the street and up the walk 

there came a little bride, 

A husband most adoringly attending 
close beside; 

Through all the house, from floor to 
floor, they diligently went, 

And asked about the heating plant, the 
neighbors and the rent. 


She opened every single door, she peeped 
at every shelf, 

And down the narrow cellar stair she 
risked her precious self; 

She poked about the kitchen range as 
though she really knew; 

Then tossed her pretty head and said: 

“No, this won’t do! 


“The lower floor is much too dark; the 

attic isn’t dry; 

The parlor ceiling’s much too low; the 
rent is much too high. 

There isn’t room for—anyhow, there’s 
hardly room for two. 

There’s far too little closet space. No, 
this won’t do!” 


And high upon the maple top there 
perched a little bird, 

Her mate gallanting round her in a 
fashion most absurd; 

Through all the tree, with chirp and 
call, they held their eager quest— 

A proper place for proper birds to build 
a proper nest. 


She hopped along the bending boughs 
and branches, small and big; 

She peered in every likely fork; 
tested every twig. 

Then up among the maple buds again 
she lightly flew, 

And cocked her pretty head and said: 

“No, this won’t do! 


she 


‘“Why, any boy could climb the tree! The 

branches have no spring. 

There won’t be leaves enough to hide 
from hawks or anything. 

I’m sure that there are squirrels near; I 
do not like the view; 

I don’t see any garden here. 
won’t do!” 


No, this 


Now that is all that I can tell, for that is 
all I heard. 

Away they went upon their search, the 
little bride and bird, 

In perfect faith that Mother Earth 
benignantly provides 

Right nesting spots and homes for all 
her little birds and brides. 


But would I were the architect that 
never yet was taught! 

Beside the palace I should build, Alad- 
din’s would be naught. 

The sun should brighten every nook, and 
all the long day through; 

There should be miles of closet space, 

and room for more than two. 


And if I were the forester that I could 

wish to be, 

What grove or lane or mountainside 
should match my maple tree, 

So stanch and safe through all the 
year, so full of leaf in May! 

How cozily its boughs should fork, how 

lightly dip and sway! 














Decoration by F. S. Brunner 


And every little bride who saw my house 
of fair design, 

And every little bird that perched upon 
that tree of mine, 

Should view its rooms in utter joy, its 
boughs in pure delight, 

And bob her pretty head and cry: 

“Now, that’s just right!” 


The Alien 
By Daniel Henderson 


LIEN, speak! 

What do you seek— 
Reign of law or revolution? 
Torch and knife, 

Lust and strife— 

Are these your plan of evolution? 
Are you “scum”? 

Do you come 

Curses at our ideals flinging? 
Tell what lies 

In your smoldering eyes; 

Alien, what are you bringing? 


Nay, I mask 

No devil’s task! 

Ask your Pilgrim blood what drew me! 
Ask your sire 

How Freedom’s fire 

Flamed for him—and beckoned to me! 
Chained in tongue? 

Custom strung? 

Prey to wild-mouthed agitation? 
Then give schools 

And hopes and tools 

lor my emancipation! 

Russ, Swede, Pole? 

Nay, a soul! 

Will you succor or forsake me? 

Clay am I 

Beneath your sky; 

Come, what will you make me? 


A Predestination Baby 
By Ruth Mason Rice 


OU seem so new, so fresh and pink, 
So likely to be saved; 
And yet, you know—the Elders think 
You're totally depraved, 


Fate 
By Fanny Heaslip Lea 


HERE was a time we might have met; 
A house, we might have dined to- 
gether— 
Only it rained that night and I 
Stayed snug at home, fearing the 
weather. 


And once I saw you on the street— 
Lilacs were out, the air was heady— 

I might have stopped to speak, but you, 
Hailing a bus, were gone already. . . . 


I might have looked; you might have 
smiled; 
We didn’t—why, I can’t just see, now. 
Oh, but it hurts to sit and think, 
If we had known, what life might be, now! 


If we had known that you were you 
And I was I! How did we ever 

Look in each other’s eyes, and pass? 
I wish we had been blind forever! 

It’s odd to think we might have been 
Sun, moon and stars unto each other— 


Only, I turned down one little street 
As you went up another. 


Adieu 
By Madeline Bridges 
They do not part, who say Farewell— 


rhey do not part, who say Adieu— 
Hearts cannot part—when love is true! 


4b EY do not part, who say Good-by— 


’T was never breathed, in song or sigh, 
The last good-by, the last farewell— 
And, lover never loved who knew 
The word that held the last adieu! 
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The Vanishing Housemaid 
By Margaret C. Getchell 


HUMBLE home, a simple meal, I 
vow, 
The housework done, the table set-—and 
Thou 
Beneath me cooking on the kitchen 
range— ; 
Ah, humble home were Paradise enow! 


’Tis but an Inn where takes her one day’s 
rest 
The flitting housemaid, like a week-end 
guest; 
The housewife rises, finds the room 
forsook, 
Sighs, and prepares it for another guest. 


The buxom lass we set our hearts upon— 
One little meal she cooked us; and anon, 
Like a bright ray of cheer in lives so 
drab, 
Lighting a liftle hour or two—was gone. 


The ever-vanishing housemaid once 
again 
Is here. How oft hereafter will she wax 


and wane 
Like yonder moon! 
after we 
Shall look the kitchen o’er for One in vain ! 


How oft here- 


Yet ah, that Ann should vanish after 


Rose! 
And Bridget’s reign in our lone kitchen 
close! . 


And Mary, Nora, Tillie come—and go, 
Ah whence, and whither flown again, 
who knows! 


They are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow-shapes that come and 
£0; 
They hover here a bit and 
then pass on, 
Deserting us to our appalling 
woe! 


Waste not your hour, nor in 
the vain pursuit 

Of perfect cooking enter in 
dispute; 

Better contented with the 

greenest girl 

Than be with none in search- 
ing one to suit! 


Strange, is it not? that of the 
myriads who 
Before us passed our kitchen doorway 
through, 
Not one returns to bide with us again, 
Not one her quick departure seems to rue. 


The moving housemaid gives us then the 
mit; 
Moves on, nor all your piety nor wit 
Can lure her back to scenes she vows 


to shun, 
Nor all your tears can make her stay 
one bit. 


Last e’en for this day’s maid did you 
prepare; 

To-morrow’s hopeful waiting turns de- 
spair; 

Work! for you know not whence she 

comes, nor why; 

Work! for you know not why she goes, 
nor where. 

(Oh, Omar, Forgive us!) 
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Beginning in the April Number 


A POOR WISE MAN 


The Greatest Novel of the Year 


B 
Mary Ruherts Rinehart 


ey] VERY American should—must—read this tremendous story of to-day. It 
is contemporary history, but history pulsating with life—the locale is in 

your town—you know every one of the characters. | 
é The message it carries is a vital one and, as you value all those things that 
288, are dear to you, get acquainted—before it is too late—with Willy Cameran. 
He lives in your town and in a thousand other towns in this land of ours, and in the 
hands of these Willy Camerons lie the future safety and prosperity of our country. 
Don’t miss the first installment in the April issue—leave your order with your news- 


dealer now. 
¥ >A 
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Other Unusual Features in the April Number 


“THERE IS NO DEATH,” by Commander Evangeline Booth. 
A triumphant Easter message from her work in the war- 
devastated regions of Europe. 


“A LOOK OF THE COPPERLEYS,” by Ethel Watts Mumford. 
A stirring tale of a girl’s struggle for happiness. 

“DANNY’S GOLD STAR,” by John A. Moroso. An Easter 
story of one who kept the faith, 

“FROM HOPELESS SOIL,” by Svetozar Tonjoroff. A com- 
pelling story of one who made this a better world to live in. 


“WING DUST,” by Lyle Cook. There’s music and laughter 
and love in this story of the heart of a butterfly. 


“GREATER THAN CREED,” by Herbert D: Ward. The story 
of a great faith wonderfully illustrated in color by Biggs. 


“PAGARI” is Moto for “friend.” R. P. Lemly tells of the 
great heart of a dog decorated for valor in the World War. 


“THEY WHO WALK IN DARKNESS.” The second in- 


stallment of this interesting story of a girl who gropes in the 
darkness of misunderstanding. 


“THE MORETON MYSTERY.” The third installment of 
this enthralling mystery. 


“A VIRGINIA VISCOUNTESS,” by Helena Lefroy Caperton. 
When Lady Astor was ten-year-old “Nannie” Langhorne. 


“EVERYMAN’S CHILD.” The fourth article of Miss Sophie 
Irene Loeb’s series, in which she tells “How New York Gives 
Home Life to 16,000 Children.” 


“MAKING POLITICS SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY.” 
Miss Esther Everett Lape discusses the effect of the women’s 
vote on the future of the grarid old parties. 


“ENGLISH WIVES AND AMERICAN DOUGHBOYS,” 
by Elizabeth Banks. An Englishwoman’s viewpoint of the 
marriages contracted by our soldiers abroad. 

“ALL IS NOT SILK THAT RUSTLES,” in which H. E. 
Howe, of the National Research Council, tells some little 
known facts of materials sold as silks. 

“WHY I SHOULD LIKE MY BOY TO MARRY AN 
AMERICAN GIRL—AND WHY I SHOULDN’T,” 
by Berta Ruck, Mrs. Ruck has recently returned to England 
after an extensive visit to this country—and this article is the 
result of her observations. : 

“THE LOOKOUT ON THE MOUNTAIN,” by Surgeon 
General Rupert Blue. This article should be carefully read by 


every woman who has the welfare of her community at heart. 


“THE WATER BABY,” another of Samuel Scoville’s inti- 


mate animal stories. 


APRIL FASHIONS, by Harry Collins. 


AND THIRTY-FIVE OTHER BIG FEATURES 
A 224-PAGE ISSUE 
~The April Number of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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O hear the real Caruso—to hear all the 
greatest artists of the world in your 
own home just as they want you to 

hear them, it is as necessary that you should 


have a Victrola as that you should have their 
Victor Records. 


The Victrola and Victor Records are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, making it necessary 
to use them together to achieve a perfect result. 
The greatest singers and instrumentalists are 
Victor artists not only because their interpreta- 
tions are so faithfully recorded on Victor 
Records, but because the Victrola is the one 
instrument that plays them with the degree of 
perfection and beauty of tone that meets the 
approval of the artists themselves. 


When you play Victor Records on the 
Victrola—and only on the Victrola—you really 
hear these great artists exactly as they them- 
selves heard and approved their own work. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear. Victrolas $25 to $950. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking MachineCo. § a | =! ; 
a | “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


PROCLAIMS.: FIRST QUALITY AND 
IDENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS OF THI 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CaMDEN.N.J at 
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BEFORE the days of Ivory Soap, a bright, 
clean face often meant tears and a smart- 


ing skin. 
| But now— 


Ivory Soap washes tender little cheeks with lather. 
as velvety and gentle as thistledown. 
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IVORY SOAP. . 
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COPYRIGHT 18919 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 














Another Step Forward 


UST as women, 41 years 
J ago, were surprised and 
delighted with Ivory Soap, 
women today are surprised 
and delighted with the new 
Ivory Soap Flakes. These 
snowlike flakes of genuine 
Ivory Soap bubble, in warm 
water, to *‘Safe Suds in a 
Second’’ for laundering fine 
woolens and silk fabrics. 
Excellent too, for the sham- 
poo. You can obtain a 
sample package, free, with 
directions for laundering fine 
fabrics without rubbing, by 
sending your name and ad- 
dress to Dept. 7-C, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THEY WHO WALK IN 
DAR K NESS: By Frederick Orin Bartlett 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


I 


=a|NE evening in May Stephen Bond pro- 
posed to me. He had no right to do so. 
He acted in this matter in the same heady, 
impetuous fashion that he did in a great 
many things—without thought, without 
reason, without excuse. 

I was twenty-two years old and had 
been in New York earning my own living 
for three years. From a stenographer on 
ten dollars a week I had worked my way 
without assistance from anyone to the 
position of confidential secretary, on a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars, to Mr. 

; m8) Carwin of the brokerage house of Carwin 
& Sears. It was here that I met Stephen Bond when he 
came back to accept his old position with the firm after a 
year of flying in France. 

From the first I made it a point to avoid him—instinc- 
tively. He was too good-looking for one thing, and I was 
too good-looking for another. It sounds conceited of me to 
say that of myself, but there is no particular point in telling 
anything unless I tell the truth. Asa matter of fact, I was 
not proud of my personal appearance. I resented it and at 
times even felt ashamed of it. In my business life it was as 
much a nuisance as a help, and in my private life it was a 
constant source of embarrassment. 

Living alone in New York as I did, the last thing in the 
world I desired to do was to attract attention. I asked only 
to be allowed to go my 
own way unmolested. I 
found that the best way 








‘ 











“T couldn’t do that if I did wish,” I said. ‘And I don’t 
wish. I simply don’t care.” 

Miss Harlan raised her brows at that. ‘You mean that 
breaking hearts is excusable in a man?” 

“Tt’s a man’s own affair. It isn’t mine,’ I said. 

“Of course; but when you are obliged to associate with 
him daily % 

“He happens to be in the same building with me, that’s 
all,” | explained. ‘So is the elevator boy—and the boot- 
black. So are two or three hundred other men. I haven't 
any doubt they are all more or less of that sort. Then again, 
maybe not. Anyhow, whether they are or not does not 
affect me.” 

“‘Oh, if you are as aloof as all that,’’ snapped Miss Harlan. 
She spoke with an expression that might have led to a still 
ee argument if I had thought it worth while. But I 

idn’t. , 

If | avoided Stephen Bond it was not because I was afraid 
of him. It was simply to save myself annoyance. I had 
worked out a plan which left me about as free and content 
and secure as it is possible for a woman to be. To explain 
how I came to do this takes me back a little farther into my 
life. 


S EARLY as I knew anything, I knew there was some 
sort of shadow hovering over my home. [I recall that 

as a child I would sometimes be listening to a story in my 
mother’s arms after supper when, following a noise in the 


front hall, mother would run upstairs with me, lay me on the 
bed and bid me not to move until she returned. Sometimes 
| would fall asleep before she came back, and then she would 
try to undress me without awakening me; but when I did 
awake I always saw her face white and drawn, with the eyes 
red, as though she had been crying. 

Slowly it began to dawn upon me that in some way my 
father was responsible for this trouble. He was away a 
great deal, but as I grew older he seemed to be more at 
home, and then he would try to-fondle me. Sometimes I 
cried and ran away; sometimes I submitted in answer to 
a plea from my mother’s eyes, but when I did it was with 
a feeling of aversion that called for all my nerve. 

In time I learned what the matter was. It was the old 
story of a brilliant man without the strength to resist the 
round of entertainment offered by too many friends. From 
managing editor of the most influential newspaper in the 
city, he degenerated into nothing but a hack writer, scarcely 
able to earn his living. 


HEN father died—suddenly, in an accident—I was 
sixteen. I do not think I was unnatural in feeling dis- 
tinctly a sense of relief, for he had never been anything in 
my life except a shadow. That last year I was old enough 
to realize, too, the suffering he brought mother. Together 
we would sit up some nights until two and three o'clock, 
waiting for what we did not know, but with a sense of 
deep tragedy hovering near. I felt keenly the shame and 
injustice of it—more than 

she did. 





to be inconspicuous is to 
dress in style without 
going to extremes. 

Stephen Bond was tall 
and slim, small at the 
waist and straight as an 
arrow; he moved with 
the easy grace of a man 
with supple muscles and 
with the poise and assur- 
ance of one accustomed 
to being observed in a 
crowd, In addition he 
had a charm of manner 
that made one willing to 
forgive him most every- 
thing that his impulsive 
nature led him into. Be- 
cause at heart Stephen 
was gentle even—even 
when cruel. He had a 
good voice, and he could 
make it sing when he 
spoke. 


HEN he first re- 

turned from France 
he was around the office 
a few days in uniform, 
and then he looked like 
Sir Launcelot in search 
of the Holy Grail. But I 
knew well enough from 
what I had already been 
told that he had never 
heard of the Grail, and 
that the chances were ten 
thousand to one against 
his finding it if he looked 
along the road he trav- 
eled. Miss Harlan, of 
our staff, took the trouble 
to inform me—for my 
own good—of the stories 
that were current about 
his conquests, not all of 
which were in the air over 
Flanders. 

This gossip, however, 
did not disturb me. It 
did not even prejudice me 
against him. I was too 
utterly indifferent. I told 
Miss Harlanso. ‘I don’t 
see how that concerns 
me,”’ I said. 

“They say he is simply 
awful.” 

“‘T believe it; but where 
do I come in?” 

““Oh, I didn’t mean to 
imply anything,” she 
returned. ‘Only —— 

“Well?” I pressed her. 








When he had gone, I 
looked to see mother re- 
cover her peace of mind 
and settle down in con- 
tent to a normal life. 
And she didn’t. She 
tried hard, for my sake, 
to bear up, but the shock 
of his death took all the 
fight out of her. I could 
not understand it, but I 
watched her grow weaker 
day by day until she be- 
came like some spirit 
thing. 

After she passed away 
I went to Aunt Susan’s, 
my mother’s sister. I was 
only seventeen, but in 
some ways rather mature 
for my years. She had 
been a school-teacher in 
a country town and had 
given up her position at 
twenty-three to Marry 
Mr. Newcomb, a young 
farmer. He was a good- 
natured, hard-working 
man; but he had never 
been able to do much 
more than make both 
ends meet. With six chil- 
dren this, in one way, was 
a good deal; but it meant 
twelve hoursa day of hard 
work for him and pretty 
nearly fourteen for her. 


WAS taking a commer- 

cial course in the high 
school, but I found time 
to help her a good deal 
about the house, because 
I felt I owed her that 
much. I was alread 
looking forward toa busi- 
ness career as an escape 
from just such a life as 

é she was leading. 

Sometimes, sitting 
close to the big kerosene 
lamp in the sitting room 
after supper, with Aunt 
Susan on the other side 
of the table and Mr. New- 
comb in the rocker smok- 
ing his pipe and too 
dog-tired to speak, I used 
to try to imagine myself 
as Aunt Susan while I 
darned stockings. It 
gave me the same effect 
as imagining myself walk- 
ing off a housetop. It 
sent creepy chills down 








Miss Harlan became 
confusedand then peeved. 
“Forget all I’ve told you 
if you wish.” 


“Do You Mind if I Smoke?” He Asked, Taking Out His Case. “I Don’t Mind Anything 
You Do, So Long as You Don’t Interfere With Me,” I Answered 


my back and, when I was 
all through, made me 
awful glad just because | 
was not Aunt Susan. 


— a eae o57 


John Newcomb was a decent sort of man, big-hearted and 
hard-working and had no bad habits and did his level best. 
If he did not make life easier for Aunt Susan it was not his 
fault. But what I kept asking myself was, Why did she get 
into this scrape when there was no need of it? As a teacher 
she was earning her own living and could have saved enough 
to keep her safe in her old age. The work was easy compared 
with this, and she could have led an absolutely independent 
existence, with plenty of time for the fine things of life. 

Yet, knowing this, she deliberately married and, what 
is more, never expressed any regrets. I was curious, and 
I’m afraid I shocked her once or twice when we happened to 
be sitting alone. 


NE evening I said: “Aunt Susan, tell me honest: Aren’t 
you ever sorry you married?” 

“Land, child!” she answered, putting down her work and 
looking at me over her glasses; ‘‘what are you saying?” 

“Cross your throat and hope to die— 
aren’t you ever the least tiny bit sorry?” 

“Sorry I married John?’ 

“Sorry you married anyone.” 

“I suppose it’s thinking of the sad- 
ness in your mother’s life that makes 
you talk like that.” 

“But mother wasn’t sad!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“e Then ” 

“That’s the queer part of it. But I 
thought that perhaps mother was just 
mother. And you 

“‘What have I to be sad for?” she 
demanded, with comething like a chal- 
lenge. 

“Only that, if you hadn’t married at 
all, your life would have been so much 
easier.”’ 

“Perhaps—it wouldn’t have been life 
then,’”’ she answered. 

Somehow I remembered that phrase, 
though it did not mean very much to 
me when she said it. 

Then she turned to me: “You'll 
see,”’ she went on. ‘Elizabeth says that 
Henry Beebe is very sweet on you.” 

“‘T hate him for it,” I spat out. 

I meant it. He was a big boy and 
leader of everything in school, and he 
was bothering me all the time, asking 
if he could walk home with me and 
could take me to this party and that. 








S I READ over what I have written, 
I find myself fearing I have given 
the impression that I was hard-hearted 
and unnatural. If I was I didn’t mean 
to be, and I didn’t think of myself in that 
light. I felt very much alone in the 
world, and I was deeply conscious of 
having my own way to make. I was 
trying my best to see straight, and had 
only my own experience and my two 
eyes to guide me. Sometimes in my 
room I used to cry because I felt so 
muchalone. But I wasalways ashamed 
of this afterward. 

That spring, just before school closed, 
Henry Beebe proposed to me. It sounds 
absurd, but he did. I was eighteen then, 
and he was about the same age and he 
was serious. He called at the house; 
and I was so irritated by his boldness 
that I made him come out and sit on the 
front doorstep, away from the rest with 
their smiles and winks. 

I can see him now, leaning forward, 
looking at the ground while I sat as far 
away as I could get, marveling at the size 
of him. Witha shudder I realized that 
he was big enough to pick me up and 
carry me off. 

“Well,” Isaid. “What do you want?” 

‘Elizabeth told me you were planning 
to go away,” he began. 

“She told you the truth,” I answered. 

“To New York?” 

‘“<c Ves.” 

“For good?” 

“c Yes.” 

“T was hoping you were going to stay 
around here.” 

“Why should I?” 

“Because—because —— Connie, you 
haven’t given me much of a chance to 
show it, but I—I love you.” 

“You—what?” I cried. 

He stood up at that and stepped 
toward me. I threw out my hands as 
though to push him back, but he did not 
come any nearer. And I remember that at this moment I 
forgot his size and just saw his face. It was a good face, a 
man’s face. 


eee 


| EVER you see this, Henry Beebe, and recognize your- 
self, I want to tell you that somehow your eyes changed 
in me a feeling of fear to a feeling of pride, even if you 
could rouse no other emotion in me. I was conscious of a 
feeling of joy that as sturdily good a man as you desired as 
worthless a woman as I to be your wife. And I am proud 
of it to-day. It explained to me a little bit how Aunt Susan 
must have felt. But I was not Aunt Susan, and I had all 
her life like a picture in front of me and my own dreams 
ahead of me. I was as I was, and I answered you honestly 
when I said: ‘“‘I am sorry you love me, Henry Beebe, because 
that doesn’t help either of us.” 

““You—don’t care for me at all?” 

“Tn that way—no.” 

“Perhaps if you gave me a chance to call ei 

“If I thought it would end in what you wish, I’d never 
see you again as long as I lived,” I said. 

Henry Beebe looked at me with a strange, hurt expression 
in his eyes. He said nothing, but he looked so bewildered 
that I felt I must try to explain. I could not have him stand 
there and look at me like a child who has been wrongfully 
accused of doing something he did not do. I knew that he 
would go away in a moment, carrying an impression which 
could never be anything but false, unless | could make him 
see how I felt. 
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“Henry,” I began, “let me tell you why I said that. I 
don’t want to marry. From what I have seen of it, mar- 
riage isn’t fair—to women. It isn’t an equal partnership. 
The woman has the heavier burden to bear. Every mo- 
ment, when she is not asleep, the woman has to work. 
Look at Aunt Susan. When her husband is through for the 
day, he sits still in the evening and rests and smokes. 
What does Aunt Susan do when the dishes are washed and 
she is through? Shedarns. She sits all evening and patches 
and mends. And that’s work, let me tell you! Of course, 
her husband works too. He works hard, but his work is as 
nothing compared to hers. 

“When a woman marries she begins a life sentence of 
work. No end to it; nothing but cooking, washing, clean- 
ing, tending children, darning, mending and worrying. 
Her children cause her anguish with every one of their 
little hurts. If her husband is sick she suffers untold 
anxiety. No, marriage is unfair to women.” 





< 





It Was With a Little More Thankful Sense of Security Than Usual 


That I Locked Myself Into My Room That Night 


Henry still stood perfectly silent. His face expressed sur- 
prise, but no longer wore that queer, hurt look. 

I stopped and waited for him to speak. He cleared his 
throat and swallowed, but said nothing; sol wenton: “I’m 
not sure, Henry, that marriage means the same to other 
girls. But to me it is a horrible thing. I don’t want to lose 
myself before I’ve begun to live; and marriage, to me, is 
just that. Maybe I am narrow; maybe I am prejudiced; 
but I honestly believe this of marriage. That’s why I can’t 
marry you, Henry, or anybody else. Don’t you see that a 
girl who feels as I do is not fit to become a wife and mother? 
Don’t you see, Henry, that it wouldn’t be fair to any man 
for me to marry him, since I feel as I do about marriage?” 

Henry found his speech at last. ‘ Yes,” he said, “I under- 
stand now. But I love you just the same. ‘I'll wait. I be- 
lieve you’ll think differently some day.” 

“Don’t wait, Henry, I’ll never change my mind,’ I said. 

As I watched Henry Beebe go away, I felt sorry both for 
myself and for him. But I was sure, quite sure, that my 
viewpoint concerning marriage would not change. 


II 


A these details of the past seem a long way off from 
Stephen Bond, and yet in a way they were leading 
directly up to Stephen Bond—unless life is nothing but a 
succession of accidents. Even if you believe that, it does 
not change the situation very much. We have the same 
old problems to meet, whether they come by design or 
chance. 
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I had a hundred dollars left from my mother’s estate, and 
I decided to leave Aunt Susan’s at once, go to New York 
and seek my fortune. I was not a bit afraid of the prospect, 
but Aunt Susan was. She saw me only as a rather pretty 
girl of eighteen, bent upon confronting alone the dangers of 
a big city, the kind of dangers she read about in the Sunday 
newspapers and a subscription book called ‘‘The Shadows 
of the Metropolis, With Pictures Taken From Life.” 

“Your mother will never forgive me if any harm comes 
to you,” she said. 

“But no harm is coming to me,” I assured her. 

“Tt has come to other girls—good girls, too,’”’ she warned. 

“How?” I asked. 

“Through bad men.” 

“Ves,” I answered, ‘‘through bad men and good men. 
But always through men. So if I don’t let any men into my 
life I’ll be safe, won’t I?”’ I said it half laughing and with 
my arm about her, but I was in earnest. 

“That’s strange talk from a young 
woman,” she said. 

“Then you prefer to have me run the 
danger?” 

“Lord, no,’ she answered, frightened. 
““Only—only ” But she gave it up 
as a problem too great for her. 

“Aunt Susan, don’t you dare to 
worry a single second about me. You’ve 
had your share of trouble, and I don’t 
propose to add to that any of mine. I 
don’t propose to have any, even for my- 
self. I am young, in good health, and I 
know my business well enough to get a 
job. The rest is up to me, and I’m chock- 
full of confidence.” 





VEN John Newcomb seemed to be 

worried. He offered to go with me 
and see me safely settled, although that 
meant giving up two or three days at 
the busiest time of the year. It was 
good of him, but I shook my head. 
“‘Sooner or later I must depend upon 
myself, and I might as well begin 
now,” I said. 

“Well, if ever you get into any 

* trouble ee 

“T don’t mean to get into any 
trouble,” I answered. I laughed at his 
sober face, but I stood atiptoe .and 
kissed his forehead when J left, in grati- 
tude for his kindness. 

I went to the Y. W. C. A., and 
through them secured a room and my 
first position. It was not what I desired, 
but I needed the money and the experi- 
ence and so stuck to it. That was not 
a pleasant six months. I was miserably 
lonesome and afraid. Yes, I was afraid, 
in spite of the bold stand I had taken 
before the Newcombs and in spite of all 
my confidence in myself. 

Mrs. Willoughby, the good matron of 
the association, took me into her office 
and, with the best intentions in the 
world, nearly scared the life out of me. 
““You are young and you are pretty, 
and that is a very dangerous combina- 
tion in New York,” she said. 

“‘ But if I mind my own business 

“It takes a very wise head to do 
that,” she interrupted. Then she told 
me of this and that, hinting at more even 
than she said, until I felt almost ashamed 
of myself for being a woman at all. 

It seemed that I must consider myself 
like some feathered thing, surrounded 
by foxes ready to drag me off. I am not 
criticizing her. She saw me only as | 
stood before her, a rather shy girl, fresh 
from the country; but she added an 
element of fear that I did not need 
physical fear. It wasa long while before 
that wore off, but as day after day went 
by and nothing happened to me, it 
finally did. 





” 
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EANWHILE, by dint of hard work 

in that first position, I made good. 
I did not like my employers, and they 
did not like me personally; but I ac- 
complished more for them than any 
other two girls of their own kind had 
ever accomplished, and they were forced 
to give me credit for that. But I spent 
my evenings reading the ‘‘Help Wanted” 
columns of the better papers and an- 
swering such advertisements as I liked. 
In this way I came in touch with Car- 
win & Sears and my real opportunity. 

Mr. Carwin engaged me as his personal stenographer at 
a salary of fifteen dollars a week; but I would have accepted 
most anything he offered, because I liked the appearance of 
the man himself and the atmosphere of the office. I never 
had reason to regret my judgment. 

It was here, almost at the very start, that I regained the 
confidence with which I was first inspired. I had a feeling 
of security that brought back all my old dreams and en- 
thusiasm, because I was associated with gentlemen in a 
permanent, stable organization. I .saw no reason why I 
should not stay on indefinitely, for Mr. Carwin assured me 
that if I turned out to be the type of girl he needed I would 
not find myself limited to my present position. 

With my increase in salary I could afford to change my 
room from the Association building to a more convenient 
location, and this I did. Although I was deeply appreciative 
of all that had been done for me by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, I was ready now to lead my own life 
in my own way; not that it was to be so radically different, 
except that it was one step nearer the absolute independence 
I was striving for. 

Mrs. Willoughby shook her head doubtfully. ‘‘ You are 
too pretty,’’ she said. 

“My face is my misfortune,”’ I suggested. 

‘‘Almost—unless some nice boy Pe 

I frowned. “If I anticipated anything like that T should 
remain here,’’ I said. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 130 
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O ONE noticed him. 
We were all too busy to 
notice anything. That 
we had been through a 
tense ordeal was be- 
tokened by the untidy 
distress of the local 
room. Even in this hour of after- 
noon the place still looked as it does 
following a general election—waste- 
baskets overturned, desks and floor 
ANS littered with scraps of paper, and 

on , Other similar evidences of the long 
ses aoe“ strain. It was the day after Easter, 
that unspeakable Easter! Through residential districts to 
the west and northwest the tornado had rent its tragic fur- 
row. A zone some hundred yards in width and extending 
for miles lay slashed, smashed, ripped all to pieces. 

Those of us who had not been abed and had eaten little 
during the long period of hectic activity had begun to 
realize finally that it was growing more and more difficult to 
hold ourselves to the pace the situation demanded. We 
were invaded by a sense of jiggle. There was too much 
noise, varied and continuous—clicking of typewriters, clack- 
ing of telegraph instruments, irritating jingle of telephones, 
the deep pulse and throb and grind of ponderous presses in 
the basement. All this vibration and din, of which one is 
commonly so oblivious, had become intrusively, distract- 
ingly, painfully loud. 

None of us, I believe, had endured the strain quite so long 
as Marvin. He was now relieving a copyholder who had a 
headache. As if he himself did not have a headache! But 
such is his character. ‘‘Good old Mar,” we call him. For 
twenty-four hours he had not left his desk, and in the thick 
air, blue with tobacco smoke, he was still doggedly at his 
post. 





UST now, with a proof sheet spread in front of him, he 

was correcting the death list by the insertion of five new 
names. And while his pencil swiftly moved, he felt a power- 
ful hand shut tight upon his shoulder. 

He shrugged. He could not be bothered. Another extra 
had to be rushed through. ‘‘Don’t!” he grumbled, and 
swore. 

His irascible shrug, however, did not shake off the grip of a 
heavy hand. Above him he heard an extremely quiet voice, 
the fagged voice of a very tired man. “Kent,” the weary 
fellow was saying. ‘“‘Maybe you got that name there— 
there with the others. Have you?” 

Marvin jerked off his green eye shade and glanced up at 
the speaker. 

A large uncouth figure stood beside his desk, a man with 
sagging shoulders and body limp, as if ready to crumple 
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down in a sprawl. In that strangely colorless voice of his 
he had begun spelling out the name: ‘‘ K-e-n-t.” 

As Marvin consulted the long list of black-faced type, the 
man laboriously added: ‘‘Mrs. Robert Kent it would be. 
Have been trying all day long to get her located. Her and 
the little fella. Can’t, though.” 

The massive hand slipped from Marvin’s shoulder, and 
the powerless arms dangled strengthless. Then something 
remarkable came to pass. The great body swayed, the head 
drooped, the eyes shut, and it could be seen unmistakably 
that the man had gone to sleep standing up. Or perhaps 
stupor would be the better word. It was the result of im- 
mense weariness after terrific mental strain. Even more 
remarkable still was that this brief overwhelming of his 
faculties had failed wholly to release the tension. Physically 
he was lax; he had gone lax all over, and yet one side of his 
face, the left side, kept right on twitching and twitching. 

“Here,” said Marvin with a swish of proof sheets across 
- double desk to the city editor; ‘‘Parm, you look after 
this.” 


E SAW Marvin standing up, ready to catch that big 

fellow in case he should topple over. But the man did 
not fall. Two minutes or three he dozed like that, then 
began telling, very carefully and laboriously, that he had 
been everywhere—to the hospitals, to the coroner, to all 
the undertakers. Nothing. Not a trace. 

He was a brakeman on the Burlington. Among associates 
he was known as Big Bob. The first thing he did when he 
came in off his run at 5:12 this morning was to hurry out 
home in a taxi. Nothing there. Of the house the basement 
remained, the basement glutted with jumbled rubbish, 
splintered boards and beams. 

“This, too,” said Kent, taking a little bundle from under 
his coat, and unrolling it for Marvin to see. It was a child’s 
nightgown. ‘‘He, little Bob,” the man went on very 
impassively, as if this were nothing to him, ‘had another 
kind, but this kind he liked best. The kind made like 
daddy’s. Hung there—hung right there on the line in the 
basement where it had dried.’’ Holding up the small gar- 
ment, he looked it over, saying as he did so: “Awful 
unreasonable.” 

He could not, apparently, get out of his mind the “unrea- 
sonableness’’ of a storm that would snatch away everything 
else and yet leave this. ‘‘ Unreasonable,’’ he kept repeating. 
“‘ Awful unreasonable.” 


, Doubtless it would not have occurred to any 
of the rest of us—being so urgently occupied 
with our newspaper duties—that we could quit 
work and take this man to a hotel and try to 
persuade him to go to bed. Well, Marvin did 
it. Professional exigencies no longer mattered 
so far as he was concerned. The newspaper 
could go to the devil until this Kent had been looked after 
with brotherly attention. 


HEY could not have been gone more than half an hour, 

I think, when a reporter brought in a supplementary 
list of the dead. The coroner’s men had identified Mrs. 
Robert Kent and her small son. 

What made this case seem much more poignant than the 
hundreds of others was the restraint with which Big Bob 
accepted his tragedy. He had been married seven years, we 
were told, when the child was born. 

At last a son, an heir! 

Marvin holds that parents are naturally inclined to be 
foolishly fond of an only child; and one coming after a couple 
have given up expecting children would, of course, greatly 
intensify paternal affection. In Kent it was the basis of an 
exaggerated type of fatherhood. It was fondness concen- 
trated and multiplied to passion. 

Neither was it ended, we were subsequently to learn, by a 
woman’s name printed among many others, nor even by a 
burial sefvice. For the human heart, it appears, is very 
unlike vegetable nature. Certain it is, in any case, that 
during the six years which have passed, since the sabering 
slash of disaster, the wounded landscape has been almost 
entirely healed. 

Even the mangled trees, what with their sturdy limbs and 
branches and leaves, have made us forget that they were 
ever maimed. To-day, in truth, a stranger might pass from 
end to end of the storm area without guessing that it had 
once been tragically smitten. 


ES, there is little left to remind one of that calamitous 
Easter day; and had it not been for Marvin’s bird-study 
activities, and his wanderings over the country as an ama- 
teur naturalist, it is doubtful whether his acquaintance with 
Kent would have been renewed. However that may be, it 
chanced that during one of his rambles his set of powerful 
lenses, by means of which he peers into the domestic affairs 
of his feathered friends, were turned upon a distant field 
where one man persisted at his toil, although every other 
small farmer and market gardener of the district had fin- 
ished his labors. 
In a tilled plot of ground all russet-tinged with sunset, 
where the dark earth had taken on a colorful mellowness, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 











He Had No Word of Greeting for the Visitors. Tall, Hollow-Eyed and Taciturn, He Merely Fixed His Morose Gaze Upon the Child 
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_ BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
































“Son, it Never Does Any Good to Tamper Around Another Man’s Property. That’s True in Any Country; But it’s Truer of Turkey Than Most of the Others” 


They are good, they are bad; they are weak, they are strong; 


wise, foolish; so am I.” 





HAT’S a bit imprudent, isn’t it?” 

The consul sat back in the old wicker chair that 

sagged around his huge frame and puffed medita- 

tively at his pipe. The golden glow of late afternoon 
bathed the garden in mellow waves of moist warmth and 
laid dark pools of shadow around the fig trees where the two 
men were sitting. A slight breeze from the sea fanned back 
the fetid atmosphere, rustled the leaves of the scrub olive 
trees around the walls and blew the small fountain that 
spouted from the center of the pool here and there like a 
weathercock, 

“Of course it’s imprudent! That’s the only joy there is in 
doing it.’’ The young missionary lit a cigarette, flipping the 
match at a lizard that lay basking in the sun. “I tell you I’m 
fed up with the whole thing; I’m through, and I don’t ‘care 
who knows it. I did my best to resign; I asked for leave— 
anything to get away from the infernal bell-ringing, psalm- 
singing routine that is driving me mad. You don’t think for 
a minute that I am going down into that district to-night 
from any personal desire to, do you? The very thought of 
cheapening myself by mixing with a crowd of camel drivers 
and muleteers in one of those noisome, smelly dives sickens 
me. But it’s the only way open. 

‘‘As soon as I set foot in that part of the town the news 
will be rushed to the college. Oh, the Turks will see to that 
all right! And to-morrow the president will call upon me 
and inform me that I am no longer fit to teach their bloom- 
ing little heathen, and then they’ll send me home—thank 
heaven !”” 

The consul gazed hard into the excited, flushed face of 
the good-looking young man and then broke into a throaty 
chuckle. With one huge paw, tanned by forty years of 
Syrian sunlight, he rubbed his tousled gray head. 

“I be’n watchin’ you, son, for the last few weeks and, 
though I ain’t no doctor, I diagnosed your case in a minute. 
There’s some that can stand this country for forty years, 
and it doesn’t make a bit of difference to ‘em. That’s 
myself. Then there are others, like yourself, good-lookin’ 
youngsters, plumb full of ambition, that come out here from 


the State and seem to go all to pieces. Bein’ out here nigh 
onto half a century makes you a pretty fair student o’ 
human nature, even when you’re not much interested in 
studyin’ it. You’re goin’ through what I call the skin- 
sheddin’ stage. Ever seen a snake that’s got his skin about 
half shed? ’Bout the orneriest thing that you ever laid eyes 
on. But let him get it all off, and he’s right smart to look at. 
You’re moltin’, that’s all.” 

He cleared his throat with a guttural rasp and crossed his 
big knees to the accompaniment of groans and squeaks from 
the tortured chair. 

““ Now you come to me with a half-baked plan to jump the 
traces and go gallopin’ over the countryside, and you ain’t 
the first one that’s done the same thing. Many’s the time 
I’ve talked to a lively youngster, like yourself, who’s come 
out here with the idea that he was goin’ to save heathens 
from hell fire and who found out that his own toes was in 
danger of bein’ singed. One chap I remember in partiklar— 
Smith or Brown; name somethin’ like that; but the name 
doesn’t make any difference. He’d been teachin’ up in the 
school at Brahmanah for five or six months, preachin’ to the 
converts on Sunday and gettin’ along bout as well as any of 
’em do. I see him down at the bazaars one mornin’, and I 
noticed that he was gettin’ a bit peaked, so I asked him up 
here to dinner. 

“Well, he wasn’t the kind that tells his troubles to every 
one, but when I give him a real fried-chicken dinner, Amer- 
ican style, and a cigar that didn’t taste like these little pieces 
o’ dried hemp they have over here, he began to get friendly. 
That dinner kind o’ put the finishin’ touch on his good inten- 
tions, and he came right out with the whole story.” 


\ \ JHILE the consul was talking the missionary was sitting 
back, looking up at the trees with a politely bored air. 
The consul glanced his way with twinkling eyes, knocked out 
the ashes from his pipe and slowly refilled it with the care 
of a mother putting her only child to bed. 
“His case was a bit different from yours. He’d got together 
a pretty fair bunch o’ converts up at his little church, and 
one of ‘em was a girl about fifteen—pretty little thing. She 
come from one of the best families up there and had been 
raised in an English girls’ school at Constantinople. Her 
family was Mohammedan, but liberal; and of course they 


didn’t know that she was gettin’ away every now and then 
to hear Roberts or Jones, or whatever his name was, preach. 
Lots of families have let their girls go unveiled since the 
Young Turk uprising, and the good-lookin’ ones never did 
wear thick enough veils to keep you from seein’ how tanta- 
lizin’ they was, anyway. 

“Well, Jones he sat right there where you're settin’ and 
told me that he wanted to play fair and square and keep his 
vows, but that the combination of climate and girl and 
lonesomeness was gettin’ too much for him. Seems that he’d 
met her alone one afternoon, quite by accident, and when 
they found that they both talked English, they also found 
that they had a lot to say to each other.” 


HE young man had ceased gazing at the trees and had 

his eyes fixed on the brown, weather-beaten face of the 
speaker. The consul took two or three sucks at his pipe and 
went on: 

“Knowin’ how these Turkish women flirt on the slightest 
provocation and sometimes without any provocation at all, 
and knowin’ how Jones was packed off all by himself with no 
one to keep him company, | knew it was about time that he 
heard some hard but plain facts. I asked him why he didn’t 
marry the girl, and he said that was the first thing that had 
come into his head, but when he had suggested it to the gir! 
she said that not only would her father refuse to let her 
marry a Christian, but if he found out that they had talked 
together unchaperoned he would kill her. An’ that wa’n’t 
no figment of imagination either. 

“Well, when I heard how things stood I said to him: ‘Son, 
you got to quit seein’ that little girl right now, pronto. 
Nothin’ good can come o’ this meetin’ her on the sly, and it 
ain’t fair to the girl.” This Jones wasn’t any too strong a 
soul. Why in thunder they send men like him out here for, 
I can’t see. This climate, so sunshiny and beautiful, just 
saps the character right out of a man, unless he’s strong 
enough to resist it.”’ 

For a moment the consul gazed with an angry stare at the 
fountain, which was splashing merrily away, as though it 
were a sight offensive to his eyes. on 

“T finally got him to promise that he’d stick to his teachin 
and preachin’ and not see the girlany more; but in three days 
he was back, this time worse’n ever. I give you my word, he 
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“For an Hour He Wouldn’t Listen to a Word I Could Say—Just Crouched There, Wild-Eyed, Holdin’ to My Knees and Babblin’ About Poison and Knives” 


sat there in that chair that you’re settin’ in and actually cried. 
Said that he couldn’t live without the girl and that she felt 
the same way about him. He’d promise‘ anything but that 
he wouldn’t go temptin’ himself with the charms of that 
young woman. 

“Finally I told him, seein’ that things were the way they 
were, that he’d better elope with the girl, bring her down here 
where I could marry ’em, and go back to the States where 
they could grow up and raise a family. 

““As we discussed the details he got more and more 
excited, until he was runnin’ around like a puppy that’s 
just had a bath. I actually felt sort o’ sympathetic with 
him, he was so gratified. 

“We sat down here and figured out expenses to get him 
back home and what boat they’d go on and all that. He 
seemed to be gettin’ his grip back, and it looked as though 
everything was fixed. 

“‘ All of a sudden he sort of slumped down and got thought- 
ful. I asked him what he was thinkin’ about and he said: 
‘What about my church?’ Well, that kind of staggered me. 
You see, I thought that he had that part of it all thought 
out, not having mentioned it before, and not bein’ much of a 
churchman myself I couldn’t just get his point of view. 

“He told me how hard he’d worked to get things started, 
and now, when it was beginnin’ to bear fruit, if he ran away 
with the girl it would cause all the Christians to backslide 
and might start a massacre, then the next man that came 
to take his place wouldn’t be able to make it go at all. I 
told him to make up his mind, but that was one thing he 
couldn’t do. 

“Tt was either church or girl, and first the girl would win 
and he’d be talkin’ marriage and passports, and the next 
moment along would come the church and knock all his 
plans into a cocked hat. He finally decided totake two weeks 
to make up his mind, and gave me his word not to see the 
girl in the meantime.” 


“(YNE night "bout a week later I was out here, takin’ my 

last smoke before goin’ to bed, when I heard a noise 
over by that wall. The moon was risin’ late then, it bein’ at 
least eleven o’clock before she came up over the mountains, 
and all the garden here was as black as the inside of Jonah’s 
whale. I thought that it was one of those pesky boys that 


steal my figs, and I sneaked down and stood underneath the 
wall ready to grab whoever came over. Whoever it was was 
in an awful hurry ’cause I could hear ’em breathin’ hard. 
They scratched and fiddled around tryin’ to get a toe holt 
on the wall. They finally reached the top, and | heard a yelp 
where they had grabbed a cactus by mistake. Right then | 
knew that the party outside wa’n’t no Turk. A Turk doesn’t 
wait till it’s dark before tryin’ toclimb a wall. He goesaround 
durin’ the day and finds the place on the wall where there 
ain’t no cactus nor broken glass. 

“Well, I laughed to myself at the other feller’s gettin’ his 
hands full o’ cactus spines, when all of a sudden the bell rang 
in the house. I went through the house, striking a light as 
I went, when just outside the door I heard a scream that 
would ’a’ turned your blood. It just went down your spine 
like ice water. I rushed to the door and undid the chain as 
fast as my shaky hands would let me and, as I swung the 
door open, somethin’ limp, like a bundle of old rags, sort of 
flopped in on my feet. I drug it into the big room, and then 
I discovered what it was. It was the parson school-teacher 
from Brahmanah, but you couldn’t noways call it a man.” 


HE consul stopped speaking, and for a minute there was 

no sound in the garden except the splashing of the foun- 
tain. His brow was knitted in a perplexed frown and his gaze 
was fixed on a point miles away from his surroundings. With 
fingers that trembled in spite of him, the young man lit a 
match; the action recalled the big man, who leaned over and 
lit his pipe by the match’s blaze. 

“What was the matter?”’ The young man leaned forward 
expectantly. 

“Son, it never does any good to tamper around another 
man’s property. That’s true in any country in the world; 
but it’s truer of Turkey than most of the others. This was a 
case of just plain fright, but it was fright such as I hope you 
never feel. That boy was in a pitiful state. His clothes were 
torn; his face and hands were bloodstained and dirty; and 
his eyes were bloodshot and wild. He lay face down on the 
floor for a minute, then he turned and saw me, and with a 
scream he pulled himself along the floor tryin’ to find some- 
where to hide. 

“Tt took me three or four minutes to make him recognize 
me, and when he did he clutched holt of my knees and cried 


and whimpered and trembled. He'd start like a wild thing 
at the least little noise, and when Ahmed came in with some 
coffee he gave a wild yell of terror and threw a stool at him 
with all his force. It wasn’t till I’d talked to him for a full 
hour and persuaded him that nothin’ would hurt him that I 
got him to bed and got the story out of him. 

“The boy wasn’t bad—just weak and lonesome. He'd 
gone up to that school deterniined to fight the thing out. For 
two days he stuck to the word he’d given me. For two days 
he tried to bury himself in his work and forget the girl. 
When Sunday come he braced himself to see the girl and tell 
her that he was goin’ to stick by the church and that they 
couldn’t meet any more; but she wasn’t there. It was the 
first Sunday she’d missed, and it set him to worryin’ and 
tryin’ to find out where she was. 

*‘He had a servant, named Yusif, whom he had converted 
and who was devoted to him. He sicked Yusif on the trail to 
try to find out where the girl was, and Yusif found out in 
short order. It seems that someone had seen the girl talkin’ 
to a man and had told the father. The person that told him 
didn’t see who the man was, and, of course, the girl wouldn’t 
tell. They never do. She took her medicine and refused to 
the last to say who it was that she was meeting.” 

“What do you mean about ‘taking her medicine’?” asked 
the missionary. 

“Oh, as to that, I don’t know. When a Turk wants to get 
some information he has a lot of favorite ways of torturing 
people and some special varieties. These people in this 
section of the world have had a chance to learn every form 
of putting people to death from Rameses to Napoleon, and 
I don’t believe they’ve forgotten any of ’em.” 


MPULSIVELY the young man took a deep breath. “ And 

that was what terrified the fellow?” 

“Well, no; not exactly; although that may have had 
something to do with it. You see, when he heard that she 
was in trouble he tried to see her. By trying to see her he 
gave away the secret that it was him who had been meetin’ 
her all along. Now, all these families in Turkey are inter- 
married, especially the well-to-do ones, and an insuit to one 
is an insult to ’em all. If you trifle with one of their women, 
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| THE MORETON MYSTERY 


By Elizabeth Dejeans 








IV 
RS. MORETON showed discrim- 


ination in seating her dinner guests 

at the table. Parker found him- 

self on Moreton’s right, between 
Moreton and von Betler. Mrs. Insmann came next, then 
Doctor Levene at Mrs. Moreton’s left, Count Gansingen at 
Mrs. Moreton’s right, Mrs. von Betler between the count 
and Driscoll, who was at Moreton’s left. Mrs. Moreton had 
placed a buffer on each side of her husband. Parker talked 
to von Betler when the latter was not claimed by Mrs. 
Insmann; otherwise he was silent, for Driscoll was deep in 
talk with Moreton. Mrs. Moreton’s end of the table was 
gayly loquacious. 

Parker, who was perforce a listener, discovered that the 
investment Driscoll was proposing to Moreton was none 
other than a controlling interest in Madame Steinall’s estab- 
lishment. Driscoll pronounced Madame Steinall a genius, 
but what interested Parker was the apparent business value 
of the proposition. Driscoll showed some of his uncle’s 
faculty for scenting a money- 
making certainty. Moreton 
was evidently impressed, for 
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he commanded. They hastened to obey, then stood at 
attention. : 

Moreton ran his eye over the company, then slowly rose, 
his glass held high. ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said inci- 
sively, ‘“‘to the cause of the Allies—to America! To the 
complete vanquishing of her foe and the annihilation of 
autocracy, however long it takes—to Democracy!” 


VERY man at the table sprang to his feet. Levene stood 
with his eyes fixed on Mrs. Moreton. She was already 
standing, but when her husband concluded, she seated her- 
self and looked at him with blazing eyes. ‘‘I’m against this 
war; I’ll not drink!” she said passionately. 
Mrs. Insmann also kept her seat. Mrs. von Betler had 
risen. Moreton merely glanced at his wife. ‘‘Levene?’’ he 


“Exactly,” Moreton returned. 

They drank, all but Mrs. Moreton and Mrs. 
Insmann, Moreton draining his glass to the 
last drop. He set it down, then bent toward 
them, his clenched hand on the table; and, though he spoke 
quietly, it was with tremendous force and ominously: ‘ Here- 
after every soul who enters my house first salutes the flag, 
and anyone who sits at my table drinks my toast, and I shall 
see to it that he or she does so with his heart as well as his 
lips. The pacifist, the time-server and the spy shall not find 
lodgment under my roof. The man or woman of doubtful 
sympathies need not seek to enter here; if they do so it 
is at their peril.” He looked at his wife, who had grown 
very white, and his voice softened somewhat. ‘‘ You do not 
realize, Lilian, I speak for you as well as myself, and out of 
consideration for your welfare. Now take your guests to a 
cooler place and serve them their coffee. As for me, I have 
some important papers to look over—you will excuse me.” 
He straightened and turned on his heel. ‘Bring a glass 
and a pitcher of water to my 
study—then see that Iam not 
disturbed,’”’ he said to the 





he gave the matter his close 
attention. He leaned back 
finally. ‘‘ It’s a good proposi- 
tion,” he remarked. 

Evidently his approval 
meant much to Driscoll, for 
he flushed. ‘‘ You'd be 
willing, then?” he asked 
eagerly. 

““No,” said Moreton. 

The color left Driscoll’s 
face with startling sudden- 
ness. ‘‘Why not?” he asked. 

“T’d rather not give m 
reason,”” Moreton returned. 

“Lack of confidence in me, 
I suppose?” 

“No,” Moreton said slowly 
and so low that Parker barely 
caught it. “I’ve always 
hoped you’d evolve some 
business capacity, for you'll 
have money to handle one of 
these days. I drank when I 
was your age and pulled up. 
A man who’s determined and 
who has the business keen- 
ness you’ve just shown will 
finda way; I’m not the only 
man who has money to in- 
vest. Besides, you know how 
I feel—that you ought to 
quit drinking and enlist. You 
want Nixie; but I can’t help 
you in that venture.” 

“You won’t, you mean!’’ 
There was an angry glint in 
Driscoll’s eyes. “‘I grasp 
your ‘reason.’”’ 

“Why I decline to back 
Madame Steinall?’’ Moreton 
squared his shoulders. ‘I'd 
fling all I’ve got into the lake 
before I’d back a German— 
in anything!” 

“Oh—all right, sir. But— 
Madame Steinall is not a 
German; she’s an Austrian.” 
He raised his glass and 
emptied it; then turned to 
Mrs. von Betler. 


ORETON sat for a time 

silent, his food un- 
touched. Then he turned to 
Parker. ‘If Nix were here,” 
he remarked, ‘‘we’d have a 
livelier end of the table. 
When we first took her we 
settled on a birthday for her; 
by our count she was nine- 
teen last month. But Mrs. 
Moreton continues to regard 
her as under age for society, 
so Nix is excluded.” 

“T should certainly say 
that she was two, perhaps 
three, years older than that,” 
Parker answered. 

“Very likely,” Moreton 
said thoughtfully. ‘‘ You see, 
she’s such a little thing; I’ve 








butler as he passed him and, 
going on, crossed the hall to 
the immense library. He 
passed through it to the room 
beyond and shut himself in. 
The butler disappeared 
with the haste of a submersi- 
ble avoiding a shot, and then 
for a moment they all re- 
mained as they were, held by 
various emotions, gathering 
themselves together. 


RS. MORETON had 

risen, uncertainly, and 
with eyes dilated. Doctor 
Levene took her arm and said 
something to her, and she 
answered hurriedly: ‘‘ No, no, 
I’m all right. But what has 
come over him?” 

Both Parker and Driscoll 
caught Levene’s grave an- 
swer: “You knew that he 
was particularly excited and 
distressed to-day, and yet 
you refused to drink his toast. 
But don’t, for heaven’s sake, 
give way to your nerves now; 
remember you have guests.” 

“Oh, I know; but I don’t 
see why he went on like that — 
against everybody.”’ She was 
shaking visibly. 

The doctor guided her to 
the door, his face grave and 
troubled. He glanced back at 
Parker and Driscoll and indi- 
cated Mrs. Moreton by a 
nod, as if to say: ‘‘She’s 
my patient; I'll have to look 
after her.’ 

The others were silent ; they 
went out together, warmly 
flushed and with an air of 
distress, like people who had 
been undeservedly de- 
nounced. Driscoll and Par- 
ker were left alone. 


RISCOLL was staring at 
his companion. ‘‘Gad!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I’ve never in 
my life seen him like that. 
Why, he as good as accused 
them! He’sinsulted the lot of 
them! They’ll see to-morrow 
through; they’ll want to avoid 
the appearance of a break; 
but they'll never come here 
again—not after that.’’ He 
poured himself a drink and 
tossed it off. ‘‘There’s been 
_another row, I suppose. He’s 
simply brooded over Aunt 
Lilian’s silly pacifism until 
he’s off his head.” 

“You will be off yours if 
you drink much more,” Par- 
ker said curtly. ‘You're 
more than half-seas over now. 
Better go to your room.” 








no ‘doubt that circus work 
stunted the child’s growth. 
I’ve been working on the mat- 
ter of Nixie’s parentage for 
some time. I’ve been making 
out a memorandum of all the facts I know, and I’m going to 
set Jowett to work on it. There is one thing sure: Nixie has 
sense enough for thirty-five, better judgment than some who 
are nearly fifty”; and he glanced at his wife. Then he 
deliberately appraised his wife’s guests. There was a pur- 
poseful air about him, but his intention was not apparent 
until Mrs. Moreton rose. 

“‘Let us go out to the veranda for coffee,”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
gentlemen will not want to sit here; it is so hot.” 

“Quite right,’”’” Moreton answered. “But just wait a 
moment, Lilian. Burke, fill our glasses; I have a toast to 
propose.” a. 

While the silence held a vague surprise at Moreton’s man- 
ner, the butler and footman filled the glasses. When they 
stood aside, Moreton turned to them. “Fill for yourselves,” 


“What’s Wrong With Your Hand?” Jowett Asked Quickly. Driscoll’s Hand and Wrist 


Were Wrapped in a Towel 


said with peculiar emphasis. The doctor had bent over Mrs. 
Moreton imploringly; at Moreton’s question he came up- 
right. “Of course I drink to that!” he said warmly. ‘You 
know I’m going over as soon as I can get there.” 

Moreton looked about him and smiled slightly. ‘‘I see the 
gentlemen are all standing,”’ he remarked. “Count, you 
have something to say?” 

Gansingen’s fine voice rang out: “I come of a neutral 
country, but of whose neutrality I do not approve. I drink 
with all my heart!” Moreton merely nodded; his eyes were 
shining and his face warmly flushed. “Von Betler—and 
Mrs. von Betler—you are both on your feet—do you drink 
my toast in its entirety?” 

Von Betler had grown fiery red. “I do. America is my 
country,” he said, looking at Moreton with hot eyes. 


“T will—couldn’t face that 
crowd now,’ Driscoll de- 
clared. He went into the 
hall and Parker saw him 
mount the stairs. Parker 
stood for a moment considering. The scene he had just 
witnessed and Driscoll’s remarks had given him added food 
for thought. He wished to avoid the gathering on the 
veranda, and decided to go out by the front door. 


Vv 


‘ha hours later, at half past eleven, Parker, who was 
in his room, was startled by a loud knocking on the door 
opposite his own, followed by exclamations and then a 
woman’s high, tense voice: ‘No, it’s Mr. Parker I want! 
Mr. Parker! Mr. Parker!” 

When Parker jerked open his door it was Nixie who stood 
before him, her eyes wild and her face very pale. Parker 
noticed that there were others in the hall—von Betler with- 
out coat and collar and Mrs. von Betler in negligee and 
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with them Mrs. Insmann—all with 
startled faces. 

“What is it? What has hap- 
pened?”’ Parker demanded. 

Nixie gripped his arm. ‘I want 
you!’’ she said. ‘‘Come downstairs; 
it’s Mr. Moreton!” 

“Something has happened to 
him?” 

She was breathlessly urging him to 
the stairs. ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

They were plunging down the 
stairs, the others following, and 
Nixie slipped and almost fell. Parker 
caught her and steadied her. ‘Keep 
my arm! Where is he? What’s the 
matter with him?” he asked her. 

“‘T don’t know,” she answered, panting with her exertion. 
“He can’t speak; he’s in his study. I think he’s dying.” 

“Dying!” Parker said. 

They ran through the dimly lighted library and into the 
room beyond. Here they encountered a glare of light which 
made distinct the group at one end of the plain officelike 
room: Mrs, Moreton braced against the big square desk, 
leaning over and peering at what lay on the floor; Count 
Gansingen standing beside her, looking down; Holt, the 
chauffeur, also standing and looking down; Burke, the 
butler, near*by, his face ashen; Doctor Levene on his knees 
beside a prostrate body that hulked long and large; and,a 
little apart from the group, a stockily built, capable-looking 
man, who stood with hands in his pockets, face grave and 
eyes observant. 


we Parker and Nixie and those following rushed in, 
then stopped under the spell of tense silence that rested 
upon the room, the stranger glanced up. He nodded to 
Parker; then he tiptoed over to him. 

Parker’s dark face had blanched and set and hardened. 
‘“‘What has happened, Jowett?’’ he asked very low and 
through tight lips. 

“He'll tell us in a minute, 
whisper. 

‘How came you to be here?” 

“‘T’ll tell you later.” 

Meanwhile the chauffeur had joined Nixie; his face was 
fiery red; his was perhaps the only face in the room which 
had not blanched. She looked up at him; her excitement 
had quieted and her straight brows were knit in tense ques- 
tioning. ‘‘What is he doing to him?” she demanded in a 
whisper. 

“Making an examination,” he answered thickly. He con- 
tinued to stand beside her while she stared at Doctor 
Levene’s bent back and moving hands. They all waited. 

Doctor Levene finally rose to his feet. He was very white, 
save for the vivid spots of color on his cheekbones. Though 
quivering with excitement, he spoke slowly and evenly and 
without a trace of his usual affected manner: ‘‘I wish I could 
say something else, but—he is dead. He died of hydrocyanic 
poisoning. Traces of the poison are in his mouth and on his 
lips. And there on the desk is the bottle of hydrocyanic, 
uncorked, and the glass with some drops of the poison in it. 
Death must have come almost instantly, and I judge that 
he took the poison only a few minutes ago, certainly within 
the last twenty minutes.” 

When he concluded there was a universal caught breath, 
like a great sigh. 


” 


the other answered in a 
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Then in the silence that followed a man’s excited voice 
demanded: ‘‘What’s happened? What’s happened? Oh, 
my Lord!”’ It was Driscoll who had burst in upon the hush, 
in his pajamas, his hair disheveled, his look wild. At sight of 
his uncle’s motionless body his arms lifted in a dramatic 
gesture and he stood for a full moment petrified and staring. 
Then his arms dropped, and he buried his face in his crooked 
elbow and wept like a child. Perhaps he was not sober; at 
any rate he was completely unmanned. 

It may have been his audible weeping that brought on 
Mrs. Moreton’s hysteria. She suddenly fell across the desk 
in a convulsion of shrieks and frantic laughter, clutching 
and slipping to the floor, and Doctor Levene sprang to 
catch her. Count Gansingen, who was nearest, helped to 
lift her and hold her, for she struggled violently, shrieking 
over and over again: ‘He has killed himself! He has killed 
himself !’’ while Doctor Levene drew from his pocket a physi- 
cian’s case and gave her a hypodermic. Either her hysteria 
quickly merged into stupor or the opiate was powertul, for 
she soon relaxed into moaning and then into silence. 

Parker had not moved. He had continued to stand with 
arms folded. He had looked at Doctor Levene while the 
latter was speaking; he had glanced at them as they worked 
over Mrs. Moreton, but most of the time he had been look- 
ing at Nixie and the chauffeur. Holt stood close to the girl, 
and from the time she had entered the room he seemed 
unconscious of any other presence; he never moved his eyes 
from her white, set face. Holt’s own face had paled; he 
looked gray now in spite of his tan. 


No had stood very erect. She had stared at the doctor 
while he made his examination, eyed him narrowly while 
he made his announcement, and she had turned and looked 
at the group collected about Mrs. Moreton; but she had not 
offered her help. Instead, she went to Moreton, who had been 
forsaken for the moment, and knelt beside him. She looked 
at him for a long moment, then covered his poor distorted 
face with her little handkerchief. She did not weep and she 
said not a word; her face was as set and white as marble. 
And she continued to kneel beside the body. But her eyes 
traveled about the room observantly; watched the group 
bearing Mrs. Moreton to a couch, ~ am settled intently on 
the man whom Parker had called ‘‘ Jowett.’’ This man was 
now deftly examining the desk, the small unlabeled and 
uncorked bottle which was a quarter full of liquid, and the 
glass in which were a few drops, and the pitcher nearly filled 
with water. He examined closely the chair which was thrust 
back from the desk, and also the floor near the desk, and 
the rug upon which Moreton lay. 
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But when he bent and lifted the 
handkerchief from Moreton’s face 
Nixie caught his hand. ‘‘You’re a 
stranger; what are you doing here?” 
she demanded. 
“I have Mr. Parker’s permission,” 
he answered, and she instantly 
dropped his hand. 
While they were busied over Mrs. 
Moreton, the man had said some- 
thing to Parker and, after a slight 
hesitation, Parker had nodded. 
Then the man had set to work. 
When Doctor Levene left Mrs. More- 
ton and turned toward them Jowett 
ss was rising ‘from his inspection of 
'». the body. 

Doctor Levene’s brows lifted in surprise. ‘‘Whoare you?” 
he asked. ‘‘ You don’t belong in this house.” 

The man looked at him meaningly. ‘‘ My name is Jowett. 
I was in Mr. Moreton’s employ. I happened to be on the 
grounds when the alarm was given. I have Mr. Parker’s 
permission.” ' 


HE doctor’s look cleared. ‘‘Oh, I see!’ he said quickly. 

“I’m glad you’re here, Mr. Jowett. Of course Mr. Parker 
is in charge here as Mrs. Moreton’s representative. Mr. 
Parker, will you suggest what we shall do next? The coroner 
must be notified of course.” 

“Who found my uncle?” Driscoll asked abruptly. “I was 
in bed when someone pounded on my door and said Uncle 
Mathew had killed ‘himself.”” He had recovered from his fit 
of weeping; he was certainly quite sober now, deadly pale 
and red-eyed, but calm. 

The doctor turned and spoke with greater steadiness. “It 
was Burke who told us; he said Miss Allen had sent him. I 
was on the veranda with Mrs. Moreton and Count Gan- 
singen, sitting close to the library window, when we were 
startled by seeing the library door burst open and Miss Allen 
running through the library. The next moment Burke came 
out to us. When I ran in here Holt and Miss Allen were 
trying to lift the body.” 

“You found him, Nixie!’ Driscoll said with peculiar 
emphasis. 

hey were all looking at her, and she rose slowly and faced 
them, looked at them ina wide-eyed, resolute way, then fixed 
her eyes on Parker and addressed him: ‘ Yes, it was Har— 
Holt and I who found him.”’ She had stumbled over the 
chauffeur’s name and was momentarily confused. Then she 
went on steadily: ‘‘Holt wanted to see Mr. Moreton about 
something and I brought himin. The door wasa little open, 
but I didn’t notice at first—only that the room was dim, 
just the reading light burning. I didn’t see him the first time 
I looked in. Afterward I opened the door wider and we came 
into the room, and then we saw that Mr. Moreton was lying 
on the floor by the desk, as if he had fallen from his chair— 
and we couldn’t tell what was the matter till I turned on the 
lights. When we saw his face—I thought it must be a fit— 
but he wouldn’t speak—and—Holt said he wasn’t breath- 
ing—and I ran through the library—and Burke was in the 
dining room—and I told him te get Doctor Levene. Then 
I ran back and we—Holt and I—tried to lift him up—and 
Doctor Levene and the others came in and he made us put him 
down. And then I ran for you, Mr. Parker.’’ She maintained 
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“What Has Happened?” Parker Demanded. 


“T Want You!” She Said. 


“Come Downstairs; it’s Mr. Moreton!” 
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PHOTO. BY E. 0. HOPPE 


Lady Astor Wearing the Sancy 
Diamond and the Astor Pearls 


Lady Astor in the Hallway of the 
Astor Home in London, With, Left 
to Right, Phyllis, 10; John Jacob, 
18 Months; Lady Nancy Astor; 
Robert G. Shaw, Better Known as 
“ Bobbie,” and Lady Astor’s Oldest 
Son, 21; Michael, 3; David, 7; 
and William Waldorf, Called “Bill” 
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WHEN the election of American-born Nancy Langhorne Astor as the first woman member of the British House of Commons was prac- * g 
tically assured, the HOME JOURNAL sent Genevieve Parkhurst to England to see her and to learn the reasons for which Plymouth 
had broken all precedent in sending a woman to represent that constituency. After her first day’s chat Mrs. Parkhurst decided that 
the chief reason was— Lady Astor, some of whose ideas about England’s problems are related in the accompanying article. 
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SLENDER woman of medium height, about thirty 

years old in appearance, walks into the House of 

- Commons. about noontime and takes her place in 

the second row of the Opposition benches in the 

seat occupied a year ago by Timothy Healy, the veteran 

Irish member. Her eyes are gray and her light brown hair 

falls in ringlets from under her severe black velveteen toque. 

No less severe than her hat are the black tweed tailored coat 

and skirt which she wears, her simple white China silk 

blouse, her black woolen stockings and her heavy walking 
boots. 

She might be taken for almost any average young person, 
so devoid of the trimmings of prosperity is her attire. She 
might be the wife of any clerk or a small merchant. But a 
more thorough searching with the eye reveals a fine poise to 
the graceful head, a high bridge to the slightly aquiline nose, 
a cameo profile and a face whose 
rapid changes of expression denote 


of England, but that also of upholding the standard of 
American womanhood. 

Will she fulfill these responsibilities or will she find her 
task a greater one than she can cope with? Will she work 
intelligently, thoughtfully and logically, or will she act 
through impulse and intuition, instincts most feared by 
men who must meet women on an equal basis in business and 
politics? 

Will she follow her party lead or will she think inde- 
pendently and take the path which she thinks best for all 
those concerned in her decisions? 

Time and again, while I was in London, men and women, 
in politics and out, in business and out, in the home and 
out, asked these questions of one another and of me. They 
questioned me, I suppose, because they felt that, as an 
American and a writer coming in contact with many kinds 





a highly developed and many-sided 





of people, I might by contrast and deduction be able to give 
some sort of definite answer. 

Unwilling to rely entirely on my own observations, | 
asked these same questions of everyone I met who had 
either a passing or an intimate knowledge of Lady Astor. 
And when I state that even her antagonists, those who fought 
her nomination and election because they were against 
women in politics or any who are wealthy, have faith in her 
as an individual, I feel I am justified in prophesying that 
Plymouth will not regret that it returned her to the House 
of Commons. . 

“She is a superwoman,” said a quite staid member of the 
House. “Are all American women like her?” 

All American women are not like her; nor do I think her 
a superwoman. But I do feel that all women in politics, all 
women who are mothers or who have children under their 

care, all women who must carry 
on men’s work in this world, can 
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individuality. 

The most discussed and pictur- 
esque woman in England to-day, 
a breaker of precedents and also a 
persistent upholder of traditions, 
to her the women of Great Britain 
are looking as a pioneer on the 
rugged and unbeaten trail of wom- 
en’s political adventure. Toward 
her also the men of England are 
looking, for they know that where 
she treads other women, too, will 
tread, and that in the manner 
of her treading lies much which 
augurs ill or well for the future of 
a land where women’s votes are 
now in the preponderance. 


S' JCH is Lady Nancy Astor, M. P., 
the first woman member of the 
House of Commons, American b 

birth and a British subject throug 

her marriage to the second Vis- 
count Astor of Cliveden-on-the- 
Thames, the son of William Wal- 
dorf Astor, created a British peer 
by the late King Edward VII. As 
such she carries on her shoulders 
not only the grave responsibility 
of showing up well for the women 














PHOTO. BY THE CENTRAL PRESS, LTD. 


Lady Astor Outside Guildhall at Plymouth, Receiving the Cheers of the Crowd Upon the 
Announcement of Her Election to the House of Commons, on November 28th, 1919 


a —— follow her as a pathfinder; for she 
. J Th is seeking the way intelligently 
and with vision, at the same time 
taking with her all that is best in 
the traditions of the past. 


| ot ASTOR indeed is not only 
a woman in politics; she is a 
wife and a saather and a good, 
sound business woman. She real 
izes the great responsibility that she 
has undertaken and she is putting 
herself freely into the work of mak- 
ing good for herself by making good 
for others. 

One has only to study her elec- 
tion campaign to know that as a 
politician she has ‘“‘the big idea’”’ 
and that she is working it out 
according to right principle. One 
has only to see her as she is in her 
home to understand that she is 
conscientiously fulfilling her dutics 
as wife, mother and mistress of 
several mansions. 

When she was asked why she 
was chosen by the Plymouth 
Unionist Association to fill the 
vacancy in the House of Com- 
mons left by her husband’s suc- 
cession to the peerage, she smiled 
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a baffling smile and replied: ‘‘ Be- 
cause I was the best man for the 
place.” 

When this answer was repeated 
to an Englishman who is very 
close to Lloyd George and who 
often consults with the Prime 
Minister on matters of policy and 
politics, he laughed and said: “I 
should think that reply would 
show you something of* why she 
was chosen. She is clever at gen- 
eralities. There were a number 
of reasons why we felt her to be 
what she terms ‘the best man for 
the place,” he went on. ‘‘ Women 
were talking about running for 
Parliament, and we felt that we 
should have as our first woman 
parliamentarian one who was 
progressive, but had a reverence 
for old ideals, one who would 
take a sound stand for organized 
government and yet have popu- 
larity enough to attract a share 
of the woman and the labor 
votes. Lady Astor also repre- 
sents a high type of motherhood, 
a type to pattern after, for it is in 
the home that radicalism is bred, 
and if children are taught their duty to their country they 
will grow up with it in their souls. If they hear murmurs of 
discontent they will grow up with that as their ruling error. 
The burden of keeping the country together, therefore, 
rests upon its mothers. I believe that the present member 
from Plymouth is sane enough to know just where woman’s 
duty in politics lies and that her influence will make itself 
felt in big part in many places where unrest has become a 
difficult problem to solve.” 

“How about her loyalty to party?” I asked, for I had 
heard it said that this had much to do with her election. 

The answer came swiftly and with decision: ‘‘That may 
have had something to do with it, but not much. She will 
always do what she knows is right. One of the best things 
about her is that she does not try to make herself heard on 
subjects of which she knows nothing. She seeks advice from 
those who she feels do know something about it.”’ 

When the India Bill came up in the House for its third 
reading, I could see Lady Astor sitting in rapt attention at 
the speeches for and against its passage. Later, when a 
letter was handed to her she arose quickly and went out 
into the lobby, where, I was told, she answered the request 
which she had received from a woman’s suffrage association 
asking her to speak in favor of an amendment seeking suf- 
frage for the women of India, by saying that while she did 
not feel qualified to speak on a subject requiring so much 
study and thought she would at least vote for it. But this 
she did not do, because she found out later that the suffrage 
question was one which should be put up to the East Indians 
themselves, as the status of women in India would not be 
conducive to good government, because they would be domi- 
nated entirely by their men. 














HATEVER her party promises, there is this to be said: 

Lady Astor was not elected entirely by the Unionist 
coalition vote. She has a heavy following in the labor party, 
not only because of her sympathy for the poor and the far- 
reaching influence of her philanthropy, but because she sees 
labor’s side and often, when her husband was sitting in the 
House, was instrumental in helping along measures calcu- 
lated to improve the workingmen’s condition and to re- 
dound to the welfare of their women and children. 

Above all these things, however, stands out the principle 
upon which she conducted her campaign. To it alone she 
attributed her victory. Love of her fellow man, no matter 
how he tried her, and an absolute ignorance of fear consti- 
tuted a strength which she felt to be invulnerable. ‘‘ No 
task is so tremendous,” she declares, ‘‘but that it can be 
accomplished if approached in the right spirit and 
from the true point of view.” 

During the course of her campaign the 
newspapers were fond of weaving a 
glamour of popularity and applause 
about her appear- 
ances in public, but 
not infrequently . 
there also appeared 
accounts of the 
heckling to which 
she was subjected. 

Often she went into 

the slums of Ply- 
mouth alone at 
night, speaking in 
front of public 
houses. There were 
even times when she 
was pelted with vege- 
tables and epithets. 
But through it all 
she smiled on, trying 
to impart the truth 
as she saw it to her 
hearers. 








HE attempt to 

embarrass her 
was not confined to 
the poorer classes. 
On several occasions 
her political oppo- 
nents took stands 
only a few feet away 
from her, interrupt- 
ing her speeches and 
trying to attract her 
audiences. Once 
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“Vote for Lady Astor and Your Babies Will Weigh More” Was the Slogan on One of Lady 
Astor’s Campaign Posters Which Indicated Her Interest in Poor Children 
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‘““Much has been said about Lady Astor’s six children,” 
he shouted. ‘‘I have seven.” 

From where Lady Astor stood she could hear him. With 
a good-natured laugh she called back: 

“‘T haven’t done yet.” 

‘Neither have I,”’ was his reply, given in a better spirit. 


Her utter fearlessness made bold her platform declara- 
tions. She did not hesitate to express herself on the subject 
of Bolshevism even when she was unattended while speak- 
ing in the midst of a crowd and in a district quite given 
over to Bolshevistic activities. 


BY COURTESY OF THE LONDON SKETCH 






































Lady Astor Becomes the First Woman Mem- 
ber of the English Parliament. As Photog- 
raphers are Barred From the House of Com- 


mons, This Likeness Was Drawn There 
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thought to belittle 
her motherhood, 
which was a leading 
factor in her cam- 
paign. 


Lady Astor Was Heckled by This Returned Soldier, 
During One of Her Campaign Speeches. At the Close 
She Made Friends With Him 





Lady Astor, Unaccompanied and Unafraid, Visited 
the Docks of Plymouth and Made an Election Speech 


From a Fisherman’s Sloop 





In a parting thrust at one such 
meeting, in which she had been 
rudely treated, she called back: 
“T feel like Sir Francis Drake— 


““When the Bolsheviks sight Devon, 
We will quit the port of heaven, 
And drum them up the Channel 
As we drummed them long ago.” 


A woman in the crowd asked 
her if she would like to live on 
two pounds a week. 

She admitted that she would 
not like it very well, and then 
asked: ‘‘But would you be do- 
ing what I am doing if you had 
what I have?” 

“Why are you doing it?” asked 
a dockman who stood by. 

“To keep the Independent 
Labor Party and the Bolshevists 
out of Parliament,” was her swift 


reply. 


HE general attitude and plat- 
form are best told in her own 
summing up of things: ‘I am 
for the general policy of the 
Coalition. I think free trade 
would be a wonderful thing, if 
the whole world adopted it. I believe in federal devolution 
for the sake of Ireland, the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire. I believe in coéperation of the various 
political parties for the good of the world. I believe in 
improved conditions and good wages for those who work. 
I am not a political economist and therefore cannot express 
myself on the levy of capital; I'll leave that for the men. 
That is not my job in the House of Commons. I am going to 

ut certain aspects of things from a new point of view. I 
ave very sound ideas on things affecting women and 
children. I was one of the first women to join the National 
Anti-Sweating League. I am red-hot on that. I think 
women have qualities that are needed in the House of 
Commons, the spiritual vision in particular. Not that men 
have it not, but that they are often shy about showing it. 
I’m not going to try to be a man in politics, because no 
woman can be that. You cannot mix the qualities of men 
and women in the same person.” 

But this is really what Lady Astor unconsciously does do; 
her attitude toward politics is distinctly that of a man. The 
one point in which she shows herself all woman is in her 
desire to put women and children first in her category of 
things to be done. 

She has a poise of thought which is quite a masculine 
political possession. She does not rush into decisions and 
speech unless she is sure of her ground. Neither does she 
trade on her sex. 


T WAS a surprise to those who saw her sworn in on the 

day of her registration in the House that she was so very 
plainly gowned. There was nothing smart about her attire. 
Her suit had seen wear, and it did not look as if it had come 
from a fashionable tailor. 

When asked if she always intended to dress like that, she 
said: ‘‘Yes; when in the House. In politics I must be just 
as any woman should be. I shall wear nothing that the 
poorest woman elected to the House could not wear.” 

She is keeping to that consistently. I saw her several 
times in the House and always she affected a simplicity that 
some might call dowdiness. 

In her home Lady Astor has all the chic and fluffiness and 
femininity in her apparel that the most superficial could 
desire. Here, at least, she is all woman. She rises early, and 
her first waking hour is devoted to the study of the Bible. 
Then some time is given to her children—her “ babies,”’ she 
calls them—from twenty-one-year-old Robert, better known 
as “‘ Bobbie,”’ to eighteen-months-old John Jacob, a dear bit 
of a man child who laughs from peep of day to fall of night. 

And now it is that she is at her best. In the light silks and 

chiffons which she wears in her town house, No. 4 
Saint James’s Square, West, in smart sport 
and outing costumes when she “ week- 
ends” at her country house, Cliveden- 
on-the-Thames, sur- 
rounded by her 
group of six young 
laughing enthusi- 
asts, it is difficult to 
believe that she is 
their mother, so 
much of a girl is she. 
Twenty -eight, one 
would take her to 
be; for she has not a 
line in her face. Yet 
it is not wealth and 
comfort which have 
kept her so; it is 
laughter; for this is 
her psychology—a 
cheerful acceptance 
of every problem 
with which life con- 
fronts her and an 
overwhelming grati- 
tude for all good 
gilts which are hers, 
a gratitude which is 
shown by her proper 
use of them. 


‘““DABIES are my 

hobby,’’she has 
said. “I will havea 
dozen, if I am 
lucky.” 

Babies are indeed 
her hobby —not only 
her own, but other 
people’s. Most of 
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TWAS ten o'clock 

of the May morn- 

ing, and the poet 

was working in his 
chamber. That is to 
say, he was putting 
pen to paper, an exer- 
cise which, while it 
may predicate no real 
assurance of literary 
creation, is certainly 
labor. In the present 
instance, it must be 
said, the result of the 
poet’s toil was by no means poetry. It was verse, to be 
sure, but what a sea of difference lies between those two 
meanings! Verse is talent marching on parade. Poetry is 
spirit singing to God. 

The reader at once will sense a tragedy, for what could be 
more tragic than a poet who does not produce poetry? 
Michael Breith, in the year since we have seen him last 
seated at this table, has become a day laborer, a man work- 
ing for hire and not for the joy of creation, which if it be not 
the most poignant is at least the most durable of all earthly 
joys. Let us sav here—and hastily—lest we be drawn into 
false sentimental deductions, that it is no weight of grief or 
sorrow that bends this poet from his song; the true artist 
is not stilled nor stopped by sorrow; he may sing from the 
depths as well as from the heights. But no man may sing 
from weariness. 

Michael Breith was tired. He had got to the end of his 
road, and yet the road went on before him. He had come to 
the end of his youth (so he thought), and yet life continued 
before him. He was weary of the journey, and of the road; 
he could bear no longer even to look at the scenery along the 
way. Yet the necessity of living inexorably pressed him on; 
he could not sing, but he could make verses. He could write 
advertisements and get money for them. 












By Dana Burnet 
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He sat with his head bowed above the paper, laboriously 
fabricating rimes for the trade and trying desperately to 
forget certain matters—the date, for instance—which were 
much better forgotten than remembered. He had on an old 
smoking jacket that made him look shabbier than his wont, 
a pair of ancient pepper-and-salt trousers and disreputable, 
down-at-the-heel shoes. Outwardly he was little changed, 
though now there were more than three lines across his 
forehead. 


HE door that was innocent of locks and fastenings 

opened with its accustomed squeak, and Mrs. O'Hara, 
the landlady, entered the room. Over her arm she carried 
a suit of clothes. 

“I’ve brushed these up a bit, sir,” she said. ‘‘They were 
pretty shabby.” 

“Yes, I daresay,” replied the poet without raising his eves 
from his work. “Thank you, Mrs. O’Hara. Will you put 
them in my room?” 

The landlady nodded and, going into Michael’s bedroom, 
reappeared a moment later without the clothes. 

She was about to tiptoe away when the poet suddenly 
looked up and said in a sharp tone: ‘‘What is that smell, 
Mrs. O’Hara?”’ 

“I don’t smell anything, sir.” 

“It smells like ’”” Michael paused to sniff the air. 
“Are you baking to-day?’”’ 





“Oh, if that’s what you mean! I’ve got a cake in the 
oven.” 

““What kind of a cake?”’ 

“Why, sir,’’ replied Mrs. O’Hara innocently; ‘just a 
cake.”’ 

““Ah!’’ He lowered his gaze and made as though to write 
again, but instead threw down his pen. ‘‘ Mrs. O’Hara?”’ 

ae Sad 

““Do you know what day this is?’ 

The landlady said cheerfully: ‘‘ Yes, sir. It’s Wednesday.’ 

“It’s Ellen’s birthday. You know that as well as I do. 
You’re baking a cake in her honor as you've done these past 
eleven years. Aren’t you now?” 


’ 


’ 


RS. O’HARA lifted her hands to high heaven. ‘No, sir; 
so help me. . . Sure, Mr. Michael, you do beat all 
for wringin’ the secrets out of one.” 

He smiled grimly and ironically. ‘‘ You’re a sentimental- 
ist, Mrs. O’Hara—a chronic and incurable sentimentalist.’’ 

“Saints in glory!’ ejaculated the distraught woman. 

“You haven’t the moral character to look facts in the 
face. Can’t you realize, after one whole year, that Ellen has 
gone from us for good?”’ 

“I do realize it, sir, indeed I do. But I enjoyed bakin’ the 
cake; it made me feel so sad!’’ There was a pause; then 
Mrs. O’Hara went on in a voice that strove vainly to be 
casual: ‘‘She’s home from Japan. I saw it in the paper.” 

“Bah! The paper!” 

“They got home yesterday.” 

“The day before yesterday, Mrs. O’Hara,” corrected 
Michael. 

““So it was!’’ The landlady regarded him askance. ‘“ You 
haven’t forgotten either, sir.” 

““Nonsense. Of course I’ve forgotten; at least, I’ve 
accepted the facts.’ 

Mrs. O’Hara assumed an unusual boldness. ‘‘ Well, sir, if 
you ask me, I think ’twould have been better if things had 
gone on as they were.”’ 
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“The Fact is, Mr. Breith, Ellen Has Eloped.” “Impossible!” Exclaimed the Poet 
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“Better for us, Mrs. 





O’Hara; not for Ellen. 


commiseration and now re- 





She has everything now 
that the heart of a girl 
could wish,” 

“The heart of a girl is a 
queer organ, sir. Some- 
times it’s lighter for havin’ 
nothin’ at all. Do you 
think she’ll marry the 
young millionaire? There 
was . piece in the news- 

“Michael lifted his hand. 
“Please, Mrs. O’Hara! I 
must ask you not to quote 
me the loose gossip of an 
irresponsible press.” He 
rose abruptly. ‘I’m going 
out for tobacco,” he said. 
“You might tidy up a bit, 
if you will.” 

He crossed the room, 
took his hat from a peg 
near the door and vanished “tl Fi | 
directly. iS ra be psa}ies 


Fe sain oe 








RS. O’HARA sighed 

heavily after him. 
“Poor Mr. Michael!” she 
thought as she launched a 
weak offensive against the 
disorderly writing table. 
She scarcely had begun 
this task, however, when 
she heard the door creak 
and glancing about saw 
Isaac, the Jew, with a large 
bundle in his arms, peeping 
into the chamber. 

She nodded and_beck- 
oned to him eagerly. ‘It’s 
all right. Come in, Mr. 
Isaac. Mr. Breith’s not 
here.” 

“T know. I just saw him 
go out. I was watching 
from my office.’’ He sidled 
swiftly up-to the table and, 
stripping the paper from 
his package, soon had the 
Chinese jar established in 
its accustomed place. 
“Did he notice that it was 
gone?’’ he asked of the 
landlady. 

“No, praise God! I was 
all ready with some black 
lie to tell him, but he never 
missed it at all. Poor 
man!’’ 

Isaac did not hear her. 
He was sniffing the air with 
a sharp and sapient nose. 
“You are baking to-day, 
Mrs. O'Hara?” 

“Saints in glory! Does 
the whole neighborhood 
know it?” 

“‘T know it, Mrs. O’Hara. 
It smells like old times,” he 
added with such a melan- 
choly air that Mrs. O’Hara 
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garded each other with sig- 
nificant glances, as though 
to say: ‘We have cheered 
him up sufficiently. Let 
us now find some graceful 
word with which to take 
our departure.’”’ The grace- 
ful word, however, was 
strangely wanting, and the 
situation was saved only 
by the unanticipated and 
precipitous reappearance 
of Mrs. O’Hara, who burst 
through the doorway, hold- 
ing aloft the birthday cake 
that she had created as a 
sort of monument to mem- 
ory. 
“Here it is, sir,” she 
panted. “I thought you 
might like to see it.’ 

Michael looked at the 
institutionalconfectionand 
a queer pain twitched over 
his face. He turned to the 
compassionate three and 
said: ‘‘Mrs. O’Hara has 
baked a cake as usual. 
Suppose you all come back 
at noon and we will have 
it for old times’ sake.” 


HE visitors replied in 

unison that they would 
be delighted tocome. Mrs. 
O’Hara’s reputation as a 
pastry cook undoubtedly 
would have drawn them if 
sentiment had not. 

“Very well,’ said 
Michael, “I shall expect 
you at twelve. Unfortu- 
nately I am rather busy 
just now.”’ 

“Oh, don’t let us disturb 
you,” exclaimed Japhet 
politely, “I just dropped 
infora ‘Tittle call. Thought 
~ might cheer you up a 
rit.” 

“I feel immensely 
cheered,’’ murmured 
Michael as he _ escorted 
them to the door. 

When the three had gone 
Isaac said: ‘‘ Mr. Breith.” 

“Yes, Isaac.” 

“T haven’t offered you 
any Christian sympathy, 
because I’m not a Chris- 
tian. But whenever you 
want to stop writing— 
that!"’ he pointed to the 
crumpled ballad upon the 
floor—‘“‘and go back into 
the poetry business, I’ll 
stake you to the limit. 
Goodmorning, Mr. Breith.” 
And so saying, the little 
man shuffled out of the 
room. 

Michael stood for a mo- 
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began to sob outright. 





“‘T tried my best to for- 
get ‘twas her birthday,” 
she wailed. “‘ But Icouldn’t! 
I couldn’t! And the first thing I saw when I went down 
into the kitchen this mornin’ was the empty cake tin starin’ 
me in the face. So I made the cake, and it’s the best that 
ever went into my oven, if I do say so. And to think that 
Miss Ellen will never taste a crumb of it!’ She checked 
herself suddenly and, wheeling on the Jew, exclaimed: ‘‘ Did 
you see her, Mr. Isaac?” 

“é Yes.’’ 

God be praised! Is she goin’ to marry the millionaire?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, then,’ demanded Mrs. O’Hara tensely, ‘what do 
you know? W ‘hy did she send for you? What did she want 
of you?” 

Isaac spread out his hands. ‘She 
truth.” 

“About what?” 

‘‘About Mr. Breith.” 

“And what did you tell her?’’ breathed the landlady. 

“1 told her what she wanted to know—the truth! I told her 
that he was writing advertisements for a living.” 

“Oh, Mr. Isaac; you wouldn’t dare.” 

The Jew could not forbear to smile. ‘Just that, Mrs. 
O’Hara. And why not? Why should we keep on deceiving 
her? Why should people always deceive the ones they love ? 
We tell the truth to our enemies—yes; but we lie to our 
friends. The more we love them the more we lie. It makes a 
lot of foolishness, Mrs. O’Hara.”’ 


wanted to know the 


HE landlady was about to reply when Michael entered, 
rather unexpectedly. He was smoking his pipe and was 
evidently in a stoic mood. 
‘Ah, Isaac,” he said indifferently as he observed the Jew 
““Good morning, Mr. Breith,’’ returned the other. ‘‘I just 
dropped in to see whether you had written anything lately.” 
Mrs. O’Hara at this point slipped out of the room. 
Michael gave a short laugh and walked to his desk. 
““Yes,’’ said he, “I’ve almost finished a ballad in celebration 
of Rosenheimer’s Rubber Heels. It goes like this.’’ He took 
up a sheet of manuscript from the table and read in a mock 
dramatic voice: 


““*Friend, if you fain would tread life’s street 
With airy foot that never feels 
The road’s fatigue, the pavement’s heat— 
Wear Rosenheimer’s Rubber Heels!’” 


He concluded the recitation with a flourish, stared down at 
his handiwork with slowly increasing horror, then crumpled 
it in his hand and let it fall to the floor. 

“Good God!”’’ he said, and sank down into his chair as 
though crushed by the weight of some overwhelming bitter- 
ness. Upon his face was stamped a vivid loathing and disgust. 


Her Glance Fell Upon the Memorial Cake. “Michael! You Didn’t Forget 


Such moments do poets know who permit themselves to work 
for hire. 

At that instant, when it seemed to Isaac that he must 
flee the presence of such nakedness, a knock sounded upon 
the door. Immediately the promiscuous portal was thrust 
open and the round face of Japhet, the beggar, appeared. 
He was wearing his sign and evidently had just come, so to 
speak, from business. Behind him loomed the massive form 
of Donovan, with Mrs. Raphaelo also to be discerned. 

“How do you do, Mr. Breith?” said the beggar cheerfully 
and yet with commiseration, as he advanced toward the 
poet’s table. 

The other two also advanced, also murmured greetings. 

Michael raised his head from his hand and gazed blankly 
at them. ‘‘Good morning!”’ he said. ‘Anything I can do 
for you?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Japhet, ‘we've ‘just dropped in for a 
little call. Thought it might cheer you up a bit.” 

“Yes,”’ put in Donovan, ‘we knew you’d be down in the 
dumps to-day—it bein’ her birthday.” 

“We feel so very sorry for you!” sighed Mrs. Raphaelo, 
from the depths of her muffling shawl. “‘I have brought you 
some roses,’’ she added, producing a few pink blossoms from 
the basket she carried over her arm. 

Michael rose with a forced smile. ‘‘ Ah, friends,” he said, 
“if lam sad the pleasure of your visit will soon banish my 
me slancholy.” 

‘Just what I was saying to Mr. Donovan,” agreed Japhet 
brightly. ‘‘ Misery loves company, I said, and since we're all 
good Christians, the least we can do is to be miserable 
together. You're looking older, Mr. Breith.”’ 

“I’m feeling older,”’ said Michael. 

Donovan and Mrs. Rapkrelo glanced at each other and 
shook their heads, 


APHET continued in the vein of the comforter: ‘ Well, 

man is mortal and life is fleeting. A few short years from 
now, where will we all be?’’ He threw back his head and 
stared piously at the ceiling. 

Isaac, following the direction of his gaze, gave a dry 
chuckle. “Such an optimist !’’ he exclaimed. 

Japhet nodded. “I try to be. A smile and a cheery word— 
that’s my motto.” 

Donovan leaned confidentially across the poet’s desk. 
“‘There’s a first-rate bout on at the Garden to-night, sir,” 


he informed Michael. “I advise you to go see it. I don’t 
know anything so soothin’ as a good prize fight.” 
“Thanks, Donovan, thanks,” replied Michael; “I had 


never thought of pugilism as a sedative.” 
The conversation at this point seemed to languish. The 
three visitors apparently had exhausted their resources of 


ment gazing starkly into 
space, as one who has been 
reminded suddenly of a 
dream long since broken 
and denied. Then he shrugged his shoulders and, turning 
to Mrs. O’Hara, who had enthroned the cake upon the 
writing table and was now engaged in admiring it, said: 
“Where is that suit of mine, Mrs. O’Hara?”’ 

“In your room, sir. Don’t you remember —— 

‘Ah, yés. And, Mrs. O’Hara ig 

“Sind 

“You might make a pitcher of lemonade if you don’t 
mind. We'll be very gay for old times’ sake. What about 
it, eh?” 

The landlady nodded and tried to smile, but unsuccess- 
fully. 

Something in the poet’s look entirely refuted the assumed 
lightness of his tone. ‘For old times’ sake!’’ he repeated, 
vaguely, and went into his own room to don the suit that 
Mrs. O’Hara had pressed for him. 

He had hardly disappeared, however, when a knock 
sounded upon the door. 








XII 


RS. O'HARA, lingering for a last glance at the birthday 
cake, heard this knock with an immediate and unac- 
countable sense of excitement. It was not the sort of knock 
to which that leisurely, creaking, communistic door was 
accustomed. It wasa sharp, significant knock as of someone 
desiring ardently to enter, yet restrained upon the thresh- 
old by conventional usage. It caused a shiver or thrill to 
travel up and down Mrs. O’Hara’s spine. 

Resolutely, but with throbbing heart, she walked to the 
door and opened it. There stood, precisely as he had stood a 
year ago, the doctor gentleman, and beside him a lady ele- 
gantly dressed, with a countenance of mingled anxiety, 
interest and disdain. 

The doctor was the first to speak. ‘‘ How do you do?”’ said 
he with a nod of recognition. 

“How do you do, sir?’’ gasped Mrs. O’Hara. 

“Is Mr. Breith in?’ asked the lady in rather an agitated 
voice, 

‘“‘No, ma’am,” said Mrs. O’Hara. “I mean—yes, ma'am.” 

“May we come in?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am; docome in. Do come in, sir. He’s just 
in his room ay 

The lady cast an amazed glance about the dingy and 
unkempt chamber. “So this is the apartment that Ellen told 
me was the most beautiful i in town, ’ she exclaimed. 

“It’s gloomier than ever,’ * commented the doctor. 

Mrs. O’Hara by this time had reached Michael’ s door and 
was pounding on it lustily. ‘““Oh, Mr. Michael,” she cried. 
‘‘Come out, come out.” 
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SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


By William Almon Wolff 


HERE wasn’t an ounce of real vice in 

Evan Lloyd. People knew that, and 

made laughing allowance for the things 

he did that would have enraged them had 
their perpetrator been anyone else. Even those who took 
Lloyd’s association with Abe Farman and his radical group 
seriously enough to regret it and deprecate it didn’t con- 
demn him; most of his friends just laughed at the whole 
business. But, after all, Marian Ross did come near to 
calling the turn. ‘It’s all right to laugh at Evan,” she said 
one day when some people were talking about him on the 
veranda of the club. ‘‘Of course he doesn’t mean any harm. 
But neither does that clump of poison ivy in the rough by 
the sixth green. And you saw Jimmy Horton after he'd been 
looking for his ball down there the other day.” 

Marian didn’t talk ifi that fashion to Lloyd himself. There 
were reasons for that; one was that he was in love with her. 
In Maybrook people had been expecting an announcement 
of that engagement ever since Evan had come home from 
France. 

And it is betraying no secret to say that Evan himself 
was bewildered and disturbed by the delay. 

His feeling for Marian was no new thing. He had been 
fond of her ever since he had thought about girls at all. Of 
course he’d wandered off, once or twice, as a youngster; 
there’d been times when relations between them had been 
distinctly strained. But their quarrels had never endured, 
and all the time he was in France their letters had been 
exchanged with as much of frequency and regularity as the 
overseas mails allowed. 

France, his service in the army, had made a difference too. 
Marian had turned him down rather hard and quite defi- 
nitely in the winter before America got into the war. She 
didn't like the way he was playing around with Farman and 
his Greenwich Village group of radicals. 

“IT know they say they’re not pro-German, and you 
needn't tell me you aren’t,” she said then. ‘‘ But everything 
they advocate is something that will help Germany, whether 
that’s their motive or not. Maybe you can make out an 
abstract case for not selling munitions at all, but the way 
things are that wouldn’t hurt Germany and would hurt the 
Allies. It’s too thin, Evan.” 


fg werent entrance into the war had blown away all that 
business as a wind blows awaya fog. In that emergency 
Evan simply forgot about Farman and his friends; he was 
too busy finding out just how to go about getting a commis- 
sion in the shortest possible time even to reflect that they 
might have something to say. He didn’t know anything 
about the Emergency Peace Federation and its descent upon 
Washington in an eleventh-hour attempt to keep America 
out of the war. All he knew was that his country was about 
to fight, and that a Lloyd had had some part in every war 
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since the Revolution. It never occurred to him that a man 
in his position had any choice at such a time. 

Marian, half tearfully, asked him if he wasn’t being a 
little inconsistent. 

He stared at her, wondering. Then he grinned. ‘‘Oh— 
you mean the way I feel about socialism and capitalists and 
all that? Same as ever; only that’s all got to wait till we’ve 
cleaned up the Germans. Can’t put in a new water-supply 
system till you’ve put out the fire, you know.” 

A lot of Marian’s doubts and fears went by the board at 
that time. The chances are that matters between them 
would have been settled if a change in sailing plans at the 
last minute had not prevented Evan’s getting back to May- 
brook for a couple of days to say good-by. 


VERYONE expected that Evan and Marian would be 

engaged as soon as he came home. That was not very 
soon; his division was one of the last to return, after rather 
a long stay on the Rhine. And when he did come back 
things moved slowly. 

They had both done a good deal of growing during the 
war; they had to get acquainted with each other over again, 
really. That period of readjustment was unfortunate in a 
way, because it gave Farman and his crowd time to get 
hold of Evan once more. 

He didn’t know very much, you see, about the way that 
group had acted during the war. He got their side of things 
first and, as he saw it, the suppression of the magazine, Radi- 
cals, and the indictment of Farman and some others among 
its editors was pretty high-handed. To him, getting the story 
in Farman’s words, it savored of precisely the sort of thing 
that had gone on in Germany. Inevitably he had had some 
disillusionizing experiences on the other side; intimate 
glimpses of diplomacy and national greed had planted some 
doubts in his mind about the issues of the war even. 

“I’m rather for trying some of this socialistic stuff out, 
you know,” he told Marian one night when they were 
talking on her veranda. ‘‘We don’t know the truth about 
what’s going on in Russia. You see, while I was in Germany 
I talked with a lot of men who'd been there. And the things 
they tell you don’t fit with what you read in the papers. 
These Bolsheviki aren’t so black as they’re painted.” 

“Probably not,” said Marian. ‘But, Evan, don’t you 
think your friends are pretty foolish to act as if conditions 
here were just the same as they used to be in Russia? After 
all, we can vote here. Even I can vote, you know.” 

Lloyd shook his head impatiently. ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand, Marian,’ he said. ‘‘The vote’s good as far as it goes. 
And we don’t advocate violence, of course. But power here 


is in the hands of a minority, a ruling class. And 
they’re suppressing free speech. It’s getting 
worse all the time. I’m going to do all I can to 
help to spread the truth.” 

He was as good as his word too. For Farman and the 
radical group that followed him Evan was a godsend. He 
had a good deal of money and he was liberal. He wasn’t 
fabulously rich, by any means, but since his father’s death 
his income had been large enough to enable him to do pretty 
much as he pleased. 

His property was, in the main, Manhattan real estate, ably 
managed for him by men who took up no more than an hour 
or so of his time once or twice a month. He had qualms 
about his income; once or twice he had talked to Farman 
about renouncing it, or some of it. But Farman had advised 
against that. 

“In the present organization of society such action on 
your part would be only useless quixotism,”’ he said. ‘We 
aren't assailing individual fortunes; it’s the whole system 
of society we must attack and overturn.” 

That idea hadn’t recurred to Evan after that one discus- 
sion. Probably he had forgotten, after his return from 
France, that he had ever harbored it at all. 


| pitt bd Bic mete after his discharge from the army Lloyd 
busied himself in the agitations sponsored by Farman’s 
group. He signed various manifestoes; he subscribed to 
defense funds; he spoke at a few meetings. He interested 
himself in the cases of some conscientious objectors. It 
was true that, in France, he hadn’t liked the specimens of 
that breed he had seen. They hadn’t impressed him with 
their sincerity or anything much, except their total lack 
of responsibility. But, here at home and with the war over, 
matters were different. 

Maybrook—with the exception of Marian—continued to 
regard Evan’s radicalism with tolerant amusement, not 
untinged with contempt. He didn’t make a nuisance of 
himself, as he might have done. He didn’t insist upon cram- 
ming his ideas down the throat of his companion at dinner. 
If a political discussion arose he usually stated his views, 
but he did it quietly and agreeably. 

He did bring Farman out for a week-end once, and Farman 
insulted everyone who would listen to him; but that experi- 
ment wasn’t repeated. Really, Evan lived a double life, 
one in Maybrook and another in the neighborhood of 
Washington Square. 

It was the outbreak of bomb outrages all over the country 
that in the end brought about a crisis. Up to that time 
things had been moving smoothly and pleasantly. Marian, 
despite herself, drifted toward Evan. She was just as much 
in love with him as he was with her; and, although his ideas 
troubled her, she began to see or to think she saw that they 
weren’t likely to affect his life very seriously. 





























“T’ve Told Reporters What Ought to be True—That the Whole Thing Looks Like a Police Frame-Up” 
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“Marian!” Evan’s Voice Was Like the Crack of a Whip. “What Does This Mean?” 


“Oh, Marian!” he said one night. ‘‘ Dear—are you going 
to keep on holding me at arm’s length forever? I want you 
so much ——’ 

‘‘[—I wish I knew what to do,” she said. ‘‘I—well, I 
want you, too, Evan. I think you know that ——’”’ 

He kissed her then, and she didn’t try very hard to 
stop him. And it was, after all, an excellent way of settling 
matters. ‘It’s been awfully hard,” she said with a sigh, 
when it was feasible to talk again. ‘‘ Evan, dear, you won’t 
make me bob my hair and wear purple smocks and green 
skirts and sandals and things, will you?”’ 


FE ROARED. And then he was serious for a moment. 

‘“‘ Dearest,’ he said, ‘“‘ we’d better have that out. Of course 
you'll do exactly as you like. I hope you'll agree with me 
that there are a lot of things in the world that are unjust 
and unfair, and that those of us who happen to be luckier 
than the majority ought to do all they can to make those 
things right. But of course I don’t see any use in going 
down to the slums to live. That wouldn’t heip. I know 
Tolstoy tried something like that; but he didn’t accom- 
plish much.” 

“Oh, when you talk like that I love to hear you,’’ Marian 
interrupted. ‘‘It’s when you seem to be putting yourself 
alongside people like Farman and Maria Silberman that 
I can’t stand it.” 

‘“‘We’re not going to quarrel about that,’”’ he said. ‘My 
dear, I’m sure of you. When you see with unprejudiced 
eyes what’s going on you'll want it changed too. After all, 
the way doesn’t matter so much. It’s making the world 
a better place to live in that really counts.” 

But it wasn’t an auspicious moment, you know, for a dis- 
cussion of political economy! There were other things that 
interested them much more. Farman, probably, wouldn't 
have approved, but in the week that followed Marian’s 
surrender Evan didn’t devote ten minutes of his valuable 
time to studying the housing question as it affected indus- 
trial communities in New England. The housing problem 
that concerned him was the momentous choice between the 
Clifton place, which was new and didn’t really have enough 
ground, and the old Ramsay estate, beyond the golf links. 
The Ramsay house would have, practically, to be rebuilt; 
but after all, as he and Marian decided, they had plenty of 
time, and it would be fun to work out their own ideas. 

Evan was almost absurdly happy; so, for that matter, 
was Marian. And Maybrook, looking on, offering con- 
gratulations and good wishes, was delighted. Those who 
had, despite their amusement, been a little worried about 
Evan, nodded their heads in their satisfaction. He'd be all 
right now; they couldtrust Marian. And, anyway, a young 
man settled down when he married and became the head 
of a household; he didn’t have time, after that, for wild 
ideas. The engagement, it was generally understood, would 
be a short one; there was no reason for delay. 


HEN came that morning when the first pages of the news- 

papers were filled with the accounts of bomb explosions 
that had wrecked the homes of officials, judges, prominent 
men of various sorts, in a dozen different cities. _Maybrook, 
like all the rest of orderly and law-abiding America, was 
shocked and horrified. It happened that Evan went into 
town on the commuters’ train that morning, and for the first 
time a good many men looked at him askance. 

““I see your friends have been busy, Lloyd,”’ said Chapman 
sarcastically. Chapman, a banker, had always been rather 
vehement about Evan’s associations; it was natural that 
he should speak out now. ‘Look here!” said Evan angrily. 


“You’re not suggesting that I sympathize with violence of 
this sort, are you?” 

“You and your precious crew have been encouraging 
it,” said Chapman. ‘I’m not suggesting that; I’m say- 
ing it.” 

“We've been trying to prevent it,’’ said Evan hotly. ‘It’s 
exactly what we’ve been warning you against. If you don’t 
improve intolerable conditions, the time always comes when 
those who suffer from them take the law into their own 
hands.” 

“That sounds as if you were supporting these anarchists, 
Lloyd,” said Hardy, a vice president of a great railway. 

“I’m not doing anything of the sort,’’ said Lloyd. ‘ Aside 
from anything else, they’ve done a criminally foolish thing 
by arraying public opinion against them. What I do say 
is that those who have driven them to acting in this des- 
perate fashion are to blame as well as they.” 

“You've preached sedition and discontent,” said Chap- 
man. ‘You've played on the emotions of unbalanced men 
and women. You've issued your warnings of violence and 
direct action; and every time you’ve warned us, as you 
put it, you’ve planted a new suggestion with these crazy 
anarchists. By heaven, I’ve more respect for the men who 
use the bombs than I have for your friend Farman !”’ 

Evan’s eyes were blazing. He was so angry that he choked 
back the words he was about to utter. ‘‘There’s no use 
talking,” he said after a minute. ‘‘I hope we won’t have 
more trouble, that’s all. But I can tell you that if this busi- 
ness is made an excuse for indiscriminate persecution, we 
shall—mighty soon.” 


AN THE office of Radicals, Farman’s monthly, which had 
resumed publication with the end of the war, he found 
practically the whole group assembled. A mixture of nerv- 
ousness and bravado ruled them. 

Only Maria Silberman was openly exultant. “I’m glad!” 
she cried. ‘I’m only sorry they didn’t get them all. It’s 
the first blow in the revolution ——’”’ 

“Oh, dry up, Maria,” said Farman impatiently. ‘‘The 
whole thing was a piece of infernal foolishness, and we all 
know it.’’ He turned rather anxious eyes toward Lloyd. 
“This is going to make trouble, Lloyd,’’ he said. ‘‘They’ve 
been after us already this morning. I’ve told reporters 
what ought to be true—that the whole thing looks like a 
police frame-up.” 

‘““What do you mean?” 

“It’s obvious enough, isn’t it? They want to discredit the 
whole radical movement. What better way of doing it 
could there be than to plant a lot of bombs? Certainly 
none of the people we know would be fools enough to do 
such a thing.” 

Lloyd hesitated. The argument was one that, somehow, 
failed to be convincing. It presupposed altogether too 
elaborate and risky a program. 

‘However, that’s beside the point,’’ said Farman. ‘We 
can’t defend any such action; no matter how good the mo- 
tives of the men or women who placed those bombs may 
have been, they’ve hurt the cause of the revolution. And 
our problem is to keep going in the face of a new persecution 
of all liberal thought and speech. I’m afraid we'll need 
money, Lloyd.” 

“That’s all right. I’m prepared to back whatever has 
to be done.” 

Maria Silberman and the more extfeme members of the 
editorial board of Radicals were barred from the dis- 
cussion that followed; they barred themselves rather. And 
ne board of directors, meeting to determine the policy 


of some great corporation, could have been more cold- 
bloodedly businesslike than Farman and his associates in 
the next half hour. 

“We'll be all right,’’ Farman said finally. ‘‘We’ve got to 
use the soft pedal fora while. I’ve yanked out that cartoon 
of Bill Medway’s, the one showing a judge throttling a mine 
worker. And we'll chop out that story of Sonia’s. That'll 
come in later when things have quieted down a bit.” 


LOYD listened with a curious feeling of depression. He 

didn’t like the tone Farman was taking. Just once he said 

so. ‘If we’re right I don’t see the need for all this temporiz- 

ing and compromise,”’ he said. ‘‘ The conditions we’ve been 

describing exist. They’re responsible for the madness that 
leads to dynamiting. Why shouldn’t we say so?”’ 

‘Because we can’t get away with it,” said Farman tersely. 
“This magazine’s been suppressed once, and they’d like 
nothing better than to do it again. Wait till you see the 
evening papers. You'll find them full of denunciations of us.” 

That was true, it turned out. Lloyd was surprised by the 
bitterness of the editorials he read. One or two of them 
mentioned him. In one he was called, contemptuously, 
a parlor bolshevist, and an ignoramus as well. His motives 
weren’t questioned, his common sense was. He didn’t like 
what he read; he wouldn’t have been human if it hadn't 
made him angry clear through. 

He read the papers on his way home to Maybrook in the 
train. It wasn’t a comfortable trip; for one thing he antici- 
pated trouble with Marian. She would regard this as a 
confirmation of her worst fears. He had rather to force 
himself to go to see her that evening. But she surprised him. 

Her greeting was as warm, as affectionate as ever. She 
was glad to see him and didn’t disguise her feeling. And she 
said nothing at all about the explosions or the newspapers. 
It was he, indeed, who broached the subject. 

“Why, yes, dear; I’ve seen the papers of course,’’ she said. 

“Well, [ thought you’d have something to say ——”’ 

“‘T don’t know enough yet,” she answered. “I want to 
find out a lot more than I know now. You see, I’m going 
to marry you, Evan, and I love you. Just now I’m awfully 
bewildered. But I’m so sure of you that I think when I 
can’t understand something I ought to try very hard to clear 
things up before I decide you’re wrong and I’m right.” 


am OU’RE a wonder, Marian!” he cried. ‘I’ve been 

scared to death about what you'd say ever since, I read 
the papers myself. You see, they’re awfully unfair, and they 
only give one side of the story.” 

“It’s the other side I want to get,’’ she said, nodding her 
head. ‘‘You may be right. Perhaps bolshevism might be a 
good thing for this country. Maybe we have too much law.”’ 

“The law has been turned into an instrument of oppres- 
sion,” said Evan. ‘‘It’salways stood for money and property 
against human rights. It doesn’t protect the individual.” 

“That sounds like the arguments the conscientious ob- 
jectors used,’’ said Marian. 

“I’m beginning to feel they were right,” said Evan. “ You 
see, I believed in the war. I thought it was necessary to 
smash Germany. I still think so. But I haven't the right 
to impose my views on another man and compel him to fight 
to uphold them.” 

“You haven’t; but hasn’t the country, the community, 
as a whole? I’m trying to get at this thing, Evan, so that 
I'll have it straight in my own mind. And hasn’t the country 
a right to demand military service?” 
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“I’m Glad You’re Not Going Away, 
Because I Would Miss You So. . . . 
Miss Laura, You Can’t Imagine 
the Wonders You Perform” 


I t 
E roar of the heavy vehicular 
traffic on Eighth Avenue and the 
rush-hour clamor from the Ninth 
Avenue Elevated trains were beginning to die down 
when Mr. Bird, midway between the two great arteries of 
travel, ascended the steps of a fine old brownstone house 
on Twenty-second Street, an evening paper folded neatly 
under his left arm, his right hand clasping a little package 
done in the shape of a cornucopia. The street, straight as 
an arraw from Eighth Avenue to the North River and the 
setting sun, far over in New Jersey, was flooded with a 
gray light as the last beautiful banners of the close of an 
autumn day were rapidly fading above. 

He paused on the stoop to watch the coming of the eve- 
ning. A smartly dressed young woman hurried up the steps, 
latchkey in hand, giving him a quick glance which took in his 
well-fitted walking suit of dark color, his rather bony but 
exceedingly placid countenance, the wisp of white showing 
under his derby and even the dreamy look in his brown eyes. 

Mr. Bird instinctively touched the brim of his hat as she 
passed so close to him, but gave her no further heed. Nor 
did he seem cognizant of the fact that she bestowed upon 
him an inviting smile as she entered the house. 

Countless lights were flashed on suddenly and the dark- 
ening sky overhead was blistered with the glow of the city. 
The day was done. He found his key and entered a wide 
hall, heavy with the odors of a large city house poorly 
kept and lighted faintly from a single gas jet in an ornate 
but dusty chandelier. On a chair set against the wall lay 
a number of letters. He picked them up and in reading 
their addresses the paper dropped from his little package, 
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displaying several fine sprays of heliotrope; the sweet fra- 
grance rising from them at their sudden release filled the hall 
and ascended to the dark upper regions. Mr. Bird, finding no 
letter for himself, went up the stairs and let himself into a 
room in the rear of the second floor, the heliotrope gaining 
greater way thereby in its attack against the musty exhala- 
tions of the house. 

He found a match and lighted the gas over a yellow- 
stained bureau. A washstand, a bed, a chair and a trunk 
were the only other contents of the room, except a few pic- 
tures on the wall. One of these was a color print of a Corot 
which, even in the insufficient light, brought all the exquisite 
beauty of field and stream and sky to the tiny room. Before 
even removing his hat, still absent-mindedly hugging his 
eyening paper under his left arm, Mr. Bird filled a glass with 
water at the washstand and placed his blossoms in it, with 
hands that shook just a little. As he prepared to spend his 
evening alone, carefully hanging up his coat in a tiny closet 
and changing to a well-worn jacket and well-worn slippers, 
he paused to dip his nose above the fragrant petals from time 
to time and once he touched them with his lips, the two 
spots of color on his high cheek bones deepening. 


a when he bent over the little bouquet, every move- 
ment of Mr. Bird was mechanical. His slippers on, he 
reached out and drew his chair under the gas jet, sat down, 
crossed his right leg over his left knee, unfolded the paper 
Perhaps the strain on his eyes was too 


and stared at it. 
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great or perhaps he had lost interest in the grind of the daily 
mill of life in New York, for his eyes lifted slightly and his 
stare was no longer at the huge headlines telling the result 
of a world-series baseball score. A tap sounded at his 
door, but he did not hear it. There was another tap. 
“Are you in, Mr. Bird?” asked a feminine voice. 

“Yes, Mrs. McElwee,” he replied, coming out of his 
dreams and rising as his caller, a portly woman, a smile on 
her kindly face and her hands clasped before her, entered. 
“Will you have a chair?”’ he offered. 

“Oh, dear, no. I just dropped in fora moment.’’ She 
lowered herself slowly to the edge of the bed, smoothing out a 

black skirt and arranging a white flounce 
at the throat of a gray silk waist. 
‘Bless my soul, Mr. Bird!” she sighed. 
“Don’t it make one think of the time 
when one was young—heliotrope! The 
whole house is asking about it, and you 
ought to see the faces of my other 
lodgers! They’re all smiles, and Mr. 
Gumpel in the third floor front is sing- 
ing. Believe me, he’s singing, Mr. Bird; 
he being with me for fifteen years and 
not a sound from his room in all that 
time except when he had the neuritis. 
And Miss Peters is getting ready to go 
to the theater all by herself, and to 
what show, do you think,-Mr. Bird?” 

Mr. Bird, whose thin, clean-shaven 
cheeks were now flaming red, the blush 
threatening to spread the full length of 
his collarless neck, shook his head, not 
trusting himself to speak. 

“Romeo and Juliet, Mr. Bird.”” She 
lifted her stout arms and brought her 
hands down sharply on her ample knees, 
_her face wreathed in smiles. 

“‘And why not, Mrs. McElwee?” he 
asked. “It ought to be’a fine show.” 


““IQUT MissPeters, Mr. Bird !’’ she pro- 
tested. ‘‘She’s forty-five if she’s a 
day, Mr. Bird. Andtheshowisall about 
love! The young girl kills herself, don’t 
she, and the young fellow kills himself, 
too, don’t he, all because they love so 
hard they can’t stand it or something? 
Didn’t her ma say she was too young, or 
her pa have a quarrel with one of the 
Romeo family, and there was a feud on 
between the Juliets and the Romeos 
when the young people ran away on 
them, but got caught and were cruelly 
separated?” 
“About like that, Mrs. McElwee.” 
“And think of me, a widow all these 
years, taking lodgers from the time I 
came back from the funeral of the only 
incumbent I ever had, lifting up my nose 
suddenly when the precious blossoms 
came in the front door and feeling some- 
thing begin to make me choke and mak- 
ing me want to cry and want to laugh 

all at once, forgetting entirely I had a 

lot of work before me and only wishing 

I could hear a little music, when Mr. 

Gumpel ups and gives it to me, like a 

miracle happening, he having a sweet 

tenor, and his song being old and tender 

with something in it about the time a 

girl wore a white rose in her hair.” 

The laugh was gone from her voice; 
in her face was a little echo of the gray 
light which Mr. Bird had been so dreamily studying 
so short a time before; her blue eyes, so clear and 
smiling with good nature never mind how hard the 
day’s work, were veiled for a moment. 

Mr. Bird went to the washstand and with great 
care divided his magic possession. 

— “But I just dropped in to tell you,” exclaimed the 
landlady, jumping from the bed; ‘‘and I promised to 
button Miss Peters up the back, the dear thing.”’ 

“Would you mind taking this?” he asked. 

“Oh, thank you,” she cried gratefully. “Did you get them 

at the florist’s?’’ 

“No.” He hesitated and then added: “They were 
brought to the store, direct from the country, for me to-day. 

They were—they were—given to me by a lady.” 


II 


ME: BIRD swung down the brownstone steps in the 
crisp morning, a tiny bit of heliotrope in the lapel of 
his coat, and made his way to a little restaurant on Eighth 
Avenue where, for twenty-five cents, he breakfasted with 
many of his kind simply and scantily. His morning paper 
lay beside his plate, but he did not read it. He had bought 
it mechanically, wasting the money and yet not wasting it, 
because of the cheerful exchange of morning greetings with 
the news vender, a shawled woman of his own mature 
years, who had smilingly informed him that he was growing 
younger. His thoughts were all of the little lady who had 
given him the blossoms, the breath of which had robbed his 
lodging house of its mustiness and drabness and had brought 
smiles and tears to Mrs. McElwee, a song to the silent lips 
of Mr. Gumpel and a resurgence of youth to Miss Peters. 
She was a modishly clad little lady with blue eyes, about 
which the soft skin crinkled enticingly, as if reflecting the 
smile that was always on her sweet lips. She had been a 
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HE home of Fook Sing was on board 

a Chinese junk, one of the many 

thousands of such boats that ply on 

the great rivers of China. This one 
sailed under the lucky name of Fair Wind, 
and its business was to carry cargoes up 
and down one of the long, swift rivers. 
The down cargoes were usually of furs, 
silks, deer horns and tigers’ claws, which at 
the lower ports were exchanged for up cargoes of ginseng, 
firecrackers, cotton cloths and dried sea fish. The furs and 
silks were destined to become the robes of rich mandarins; 
the deer horns were for medicine and the tigers’ claws, when 
not used for ornaments, were sold to Chinese generals, who 
ground and ate them, firmly believing that by eating them 
they would become possessed of the courage and cunning of 
the tiger. 

When under full sail, the Fair Wind looked like some 
live, bat-winged monster swimming along on the surface of 
the river. On each bow it had a great, bulging, fishlike eye 
of painted wood. All junks, great and small, have such eyes, 
for Chinese boat people have the superstition that without 
these eyes boats cannot see to sail. Once, while Fook Sing 
was a very little boy, one of these eyes had been knocked off 
in a collision with another junk, and he remembered the fear 
and excitement of his parents during this one-eyed voyage. 
Their anxiety never left them until the eye was restored. 
Night and morning they exploded firecrackers over the 
side as a charm against the evil spirit of the river. During 
the whole voyage a matting covered the blind side, so the 
river demon could not know of the helpless condition of the 
junk, 


AI SHAN, Fook Sing’s father, had inherited the craft 

from his father; and he, like Fook Sing, had been born 
on the Fair Wind, and on it he had grownto beaman. King 
Pow—Golden Secret—was Fook Sing’s mother, a short, 
round-faced, red-cheeked, comfortable little Chinese woman, 
with white teeth, bright black eyes and glossy black hair, 
who took great pride ina 
pair of green-jade earrings 
and one jade bracelet. 
Beyond these she had no 
ornaments, nor had she 
fine clothes, wearing al- 
ways a wide-sleeved coat 
and baggy loose trousers 
of bluecotton. King Pow 
was not an idler; every 
waking hour she was 
busy. She did half the 
hard work of the junk, 
took long tricks at the 
heavy steering oar and 
had besides most of the 
care of the children. Yu 
Koi—Moonlight-Shining- 
Through-the-Trees—was 
Fook Sing’s sister, a 
bright, smiling, plump 
little maiden. 

One of the very few 
delights of the two chil- 
dren was to watch the 
huge dragon-wing sail of 
matting that propelled 
the junk. When the father 
and mother hoisted this 
sail, they sang a queer 
dialogue to lighten the 
labor. In this song the 
children always joined. 
Altogether this brother 
and sister were as happy 
a pair of fat, black-eyed 
children as ever lived in 
any country. All the 
world they knew was 
their floating home sur- 
rounded by the muddy 
waters of the river. They 
had never been on the 
land. The bright green 
fields, the hills, the rocks, 
even the houses and 
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villages, were as much a mystery to them as fairyland is to 
a Western child. 

Their father told them occasionally about the temples 
they saw on the banks, and of the strange gods within them. 
The fronts and eaves of these temples were often carved into 
images of squirming dragons or misshapen men with hideous 
faces, while dancing on the ridgepoles or scampering up the 
gables were figures of uncanny, monkeylike creatures. 


OW and then, beyond the river bank, a gnarled and 
+ N weirdly twisted pine would appear on a hilltop against 
the sky. Every such tree they came to believe was the 
river dragon visiting the shore. At the sight of one they 
would crawl back trembling with fear into their cuddy-hole 
and there remain until the junk, gliding swiftly on, had 
brought a change of scene. 

Flowers they sometimes saw, and indeed their most- 
prized treasure was a dwarfed azalea that grew in a blue- 
and-white pot. It had a place of honor in their tiny cabin, 
being mounted on a shell and almost worshiped, for it was 
in truth their only bit of the beautiful from the mysterious 
land beyond the river bank. No plant had more loving care. 
In the spring when this lone little captive showed signs of 
life, their joy was.unbounded and they watched eagerly the 
unfolding of each leaf. ‘‘There, there, Yu Koi, is a leaf for 
you!’’ Fook Sing would cry with glee. ‘And there are two 
for me, because I am a boy!” 

When the azalea was in full bloom their father celebrated 
the event by exploding firecrackers, that the river demon 
might not become jealous, 





“Look, Yu Koi, Perhaps the Leaves Will Come Now; Then You Will be Warm and Well Once More” 








Ke-Mung, as this river demon was called, 
was the only god their parents worshiped. 
He was a constant terror to Fook Sing and 
Yu Koi, for down in the small, dark fore- 
peak of the junk was a shrine containing 
the river dragon’s picture, showing a hid- 
eous, red-painted monster with the body of 
a man and the head of a dragon. Above 
the shrine always burned an oil lamp; be- 
fore it smoldered sticks of incense stuck upright in a bronze 
vase filled with sand. 

Luckily the cuddy in which the children lived was in the 
opposite end of the junk. It was scarcely larger than a dog 
kennel and was beneath the deck. In bad weather, when the 
door that covered it was on, they could barely stand upright, 
hardly a breath of fresh air could get in and it was as dark as 
a pocket. Rolled up in a corner were two thick quilts, their 
only beds; in another, the safest corner, stood the precious 
azalea. There was no furniture except two bamboo 'stools. 
On these they sat to eat, and on these in fine weather they 
often stood to look over the side of the boat, and to fish up 
with hand nets things that went drifting by. They spent hours 
investigating weeds and bits of wood caught in their nets, 
but the greatest joy of all was to capture a live fish, which 
was always cooked for them, however small. 


— SING had no playthings save a bamboo squirt 
gun, some queer stones and a few shells. Yu Koi had some 
bits of colored silk and small pieces of gold and silver tinsel 
which she frequently spread out to admire. Her brother 
often teased her by hiding them or pretending to throw them 
overboard. 

The cuddy just forward of the children’s was the one in 
which their father and mother slept. The after compart- 
ment of the boat served as the kitchen; besides the meager 
outfit of pots, pans and dishes, it contained an earthen 
stove, a large jar of water, a bag of rice, a bundle of dried 
fish and the tea caddy. In this kitchen lived their grand- 
mother, who, after doing the simple cooking for the family, 
curled up to sleep beside 
the earthen stove. At 
night and in bad weather 
a bamboo canopy covered 
this part of the boat. 

The grandmother’s 
chief pleasure in life was 
to scold in a loud, rasping 
voice. She liked best to 
rant at other junks, but 
when none was near she 
scolded the whole family, 
son, daughter-in-law and 
grandchildren. In truth, 
she ruled the vessel with 
a sharp and ready tongue 
from her high-pooped 
kitchen. On asmall deck 
above the kitchen, jutting 
out over the stern, stood 
either the father or the 
mother steering the junk 
with a long, heavy scull, 
meanwhile watching the 
children. 


HINESE fathers and 
mothersare generally 
kind to their children, 
for they believe that their 
own happiness in the next 
world depends very much 
on their indulgence to 
theirjchildren in this. But 
boys receive the lion’s 
share of this indulgence, 
even among the people 
who live in boats, who 
are known to love their 
girls almost as much as 
their boys, for the boat 
people impartially an- 
nounce the birth of either 
by a display of red flags. 
The way Fook Sing 
discovered that better 











care was taken of himself than of his sister was this: When 
old enough to climb about the boat in his clumsy wadded 
clothes, a rope was tied round his waist; to the end of this 
rope was fastened a heavy block of wood. Now, should 
Fook Sing tumble overboard, the rope would hold him; should 
the block and all go, the block would float and he could be 
quickly rescued. Fook Sing noticed that this precaution of a 
life buoy was not taken for his sister. Twice he was scolded 
by the whole family for having untied the life line from him- 
self and made it fast to Yu Koi. To prevent this she was at 
last harnessed in the same manner. Often they got their life 
lines hopelessly tangled together, but it only made them laugh. 

Once this tangling saved Fook Sing’s life. The junk lay 
at anchor waiting for a wind. Kai Shan, King Pow and 
grandmother were fast asleep, when suddenly a scream from 
Yu Koi brought them in haste to the bow, and there dan- 
gling over, half in the water, was Fook Sing, kicking wildly 
and gasping for breath. Luckily his rope was twisted in that 
of Yu Koi’s, who, to save herself from being dragged over- 
board with him, was clinging to the mast and screaming fer 


help. 
OMETIMES, when the river was high, the Fair Wind 


would be sucked into an eddy of swirling water called 
““chowchow” water, very dangerous to small craft. When 
this happened, or when storms came, the children were 
hurried down to their cuddy, the covers were put on, and 
there, if not sleepy, they must amuse themselves in the 
pitch darkness. 

On such occasions Fook Sing repeated to his sister the 
story he had heard from his father, of how some savage river 
pirates once boarded his uncle’s junk, killed everyone, 
stole the cargo and burned the boat. In telling it he boasted 
of what he would do, should robbers attack them. Fright- 
ened by such stories, but firmly believing in Fook Sing’s 
prowess, Yu Koi would fall asleep and dream of her brave 
brother fighting single-handed with a band of pirates. 

In the autumn of the year that Fook Sing was ten years 
old and his sister seven, the Fair Wind was chartered to 
make a voyage up a river in North China. She was 
loaded with a cargo of special freight for a rich mandarin. 
Many other craft on the same errand sailed in her company, 
and the whole fleet was protected from pirates by a convoy 
of two war junks. All day with sails and oars the fleet 
toiled against the current, coming to anchor at sunset. 
Then as the darkness settled over the river a regular fusillade 
of firecrackers burst forth from the bow of each junk, an 
incantation to the river demon. 

This nightly ceremony was a great event to the children; 
they delighted in the showers of sparks, in the jumble of 
noises, beating of gongs and blowing of trumpets, and in the 
barbaric, painted war junks with their flying pennants that 
suddenly became visible when some vessel blazed forth into a 
brilliant illumination by the burning of a huge pile of paper 
“‘joss money.”’ The lurid, leaping flames from this burning 
make-believe money, now on one boat, now on another, 
created weird, fantastic shadows, and sent them dancing 
over the water till they danced ashore and disappeared 
beyond the river bank. 

One cold October evening after the fleet had anchored 
in a bleak, barren region, this strange worship had been so 
active and noisy that Fook Sing became restless from ex- 
citement and could not sleep. The junks on this night were 
lying unusually close together, and it so happened that a 
man in the next boat to theirs, an old friend of Kai Shan’s, 
was asked to come on board the Fair Wind. 
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As he climbed over the side the greeting from Kai Shan 
was so loud and boisterous that Fook Sing could not resist 
peeping over the combing of his cuddy into the kitchen to 
see the visitor. But oh! how sorry he was, for the sight he 
saw filled him with terror. The grimy place was dimly 
lighted by a paper lantern hanging from the bamboo canopy. 
His mother sat well back in a corner intently regarding the 
newcomer, with every appearance of fear. Kai Shan sat with 
his back to Fook Sing, while opposite him was the guest. 


N THEIR midst, crouched over the earthen brazier, was 

the grandmother vigorously poking the charcoal embers, 
the red glow of which lighted up the face of the stranger, a 
face in which every feature was horribly disfigured by some 
dreadful accident. One eye was gone and two deep red 
gashes ran from side to side, exposing his teeth and giving 
to his countenance a fixed expression of the most fiendish 
character. When he spoke his jaws snapped together like 
some wild animal furious with hunger. One glance so 
shocked Fook Sing that he dropped instantly back into the 
cuddy, trembling with fright, and huddled close beside his 
sleeping sister. 

He tried hard to shut out the sight, to forget what he had 
seen; yet he lay in a wide-awake, nervous state, keenly 
aware of every word they said. It was commonplace talk 
about the trade of people they knew; suddenly they became 
silent, as if listening. Then Fook Sing, too, became alert, for 
he heard a new sound from the shore. A long, low howling, 
at first very faint, but gradually growing louder and nearer, 
echoing dismally across the water. Never before had he 
heard such a strange, terrifying noise. He knew all the 
vagaries of the howling winds; he knew the baying and 
barking of dogs; but this unknown howl made his flesh 
creep. Quickly he covered his head to shut out the hideous 
noise, but as quickly raised it again, fascinated by the sound 
as it came from beyond the bank, now in separate howls, 
now in confused concert. 

“Wolves,”’ said Kai Shan in a low voice, as he rose and 
went forward to light fresh incense sticks before the dragon- 
headed god in the shrine. 

When he returned, the barking of the wolf pack had 

caused a change in the conversation, and the stranger 
began a tale told throughout in a tone curiously mixed with 
satisfaction and resentment. 
_ HEN I wasa child,” he said, ‘‘my father was a poor 
farmer in the province of Shensi, where we are now 
going. We had a small plot of ground; but it was enough, 
for we had plenty to eat, sheep’s clothes to wear in winter, 
and my father had tobacco to smoke. One season the grain 
was growing finely so that the whole village was happy at 
the prospect of the best crop for years. But no, ‘China’s 
Sorrow’ [a flood] came upon us. It was in the fifth moon 
that nine dragons met and fought in the air above us, 
violent winds and excessive rains came, tearing up houses 
and trees, soaking the plants to death, washing away the 
very earth; hailstones fell, killing people and animals. 

“For seven days did these weather dragons fight, until 
the whole country was in ruins. Then came the hot death 
wind from the south, laden with the plague which took 
off many who had been spared by the flood; among them 
was my mother. As winter came on there was neither food 
nor shelter. To escape the cold and famine the whole village 
began a flight to the south across the bleak, frozen plains of 
Shensi. Ah! it was dreadful; great packs of wolves followed 
in our wake; day and night the snarling, hungry beasts were 
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biting at our heels. Those who fell sick or weak from want 
of food, and lagged behind, were instantly devoured. 

‘‘The wolves seemed never to tire and were always on the 
alert to jump boldly forward to snap at children. One day, be- 
ing numb with cold, I let go of my father’s hand; it was only 
for a moment, yet in that moment I fell behind. Quickly a 
great, fierce wolf, away in advance of the pack, dashed 
down upon me and seized me by the face. Shrieking with 
pain and terror I clung tightly to the beast and so clogged 
his movements that before the second bite I was rescued. 
For days I was carried on my father’s back; I| lived—but 
for what good? Only to bear through life this unsightly face 
that all men hate. My very name is taken from me; does 
not everyone call me ‘Wolf-Scarred’?”’ 

For a time ‘‘ Wolf-Scarred”’ was silent; then he began to 
tell of the appearance and habits of these ravenous, sneaking 
beasts, for King Pow had never seen one. Not a word of all 
this did Fook Sing miss. ‘‘ Wolf-Scarred”’ told how it was un- 
safe to molest the wolves that lived in one’s own neigh- 
borhood, for, said he: ‘‘They carry on their ravages at a 
distance. If you molest them, they will turn their rage on 
you.”’ He told how dead beggars and live thieves were 
frequently given to the devouring wolves. 

‘Ah! but they are not altogether bad,” he suddenly con- 
tinued, addressing Kai Shan. ‘‘ You know as well as I do, 
Kai Shan, that the soul of a child killed by a wolf reappears 
again in a child and never in an animal. This is the reason 
why in our country we often give a sick child to the wolves, 
especially a girl, for may her soul not come back, even the 
next day, in a boy?” 

Fook Sing’s mother, already nervous from the stranger’s 
talk, was more than horrified to hear her husband and the 
grandmother say: ‘Yes, yes, you are right; it is true.” 
Apprehensive of coming evil, she sprang up and looked 
into the children’s cuddy to assure herself of their safety. 

A few minutes later the visitor climbed back into his own 
childless junk. As it became quiet, Fook Sing fell into a 
troubled sleep filled with ghastly dreams in which hybrid 
monsters, led by ‘‘ Wolf-Scarred,’’ swam the muddy waters 
and boarded junks in search of children. 


“T’HIS winter was a mild one in North China, and the river 
up which they had come was only slightly frozen, so that 
Kai Shan’s junk began its seaward journey early in the 
spring. It started too soon, however, for winter was not 
over, and the Fair Wind had been only a few days drifting 
and sailing, when a cold, stinging gale came up against them. 
For days they could make no headway. They were obliged 
to anchor, and ice formed once more in the river. The cold 
was intense; it was all they could do to keep from freezing. 
Fook Sing and Yu Koi were kept in their cuddy rolled in 
the heavy quilts. The sail was housed over the boat; still 
the bitter cold got in. At last it grew mild; the ice broke, 
but this only made their situation more dangerous. For- 
tunately the ice was thin, else the grinding floe would have 
crushed the Fair Wind into matchwood. 

For a whole day they struggled to get the boat into safe 
quarters. Kai Shan, jumping from ice cake to ice cake, 
carried a line to the shore; then grandmother, King Pow 
and Fook Sing hauled on the rope, while Kai Shan cleared 
the way through the ice with a pole. Grandmother never 
ceased talking; her rasping voice filled the air the livelong 
day; she would chant a few bars to encourage them, then 
stop and revile everything—the ice, the rope, Kai Shan, 
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“T Lived — But for What Good? Only to Bear Through Life This Unsightly Face That All Men Hate” 
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March, 1920 


“I WANT TO HE 


T WAS in Hyde Park, London, 
one drizzly Sunday afternoon, 
that there floated to me on the 
wind’s surge an odd chorus of 

human voices. I stopped to listen, 
for it was different from any babel 
Iknew. Hereand there I gleaned 
a familiar twang. The mystery of 
it drew me to the inner circle of 
the Marble Arch, where I became 
one of a pausing and puzzled 
crowd. 

Around an amphitheater at fre- 
quent intervals were platforms 
upon which men and women ha- 
rangued, shouted or whispered, ac- 
cording to the strength and the 
endurance of their lungs. Some of 
the women were young; others 
were old. Some were sad, be- 
dizened creatures in tawdry, 
gaudy, flimsy clothes, all inade- 
quate to keep out the damp wind; 
others, shabby too, bore the marks 
of a former gentility. All of them 
looked at the world with eyes re- 
flecting the soul out of poise with 
itself and with life. The men were 
of the same order, a heterogeneous 
collection, both as to theory and 
attire. For, men and women alike, 
they were all there to free someone 
or somebody, either nations or 
souls. There were quite twenty 
of these pulpiteers harassing the 
landscape, each with his own free- 
hold of oratory. 

Near by stood a London “‘ Bob- 
bie,” that most graceful and 
kindly of policemen, with the wis- 
dom of Solomon and the courtesy 
of a Chesterfield. I asked him 
what it was all about. 

He informed me that every Sun- 
day afternoon, rain or shine, cold 
or warm, just such a toadstool 
growth sprang up in this particular 
spot, for by the payment of a shil- 
ling anyone who wants to say 
anything may say it without inter- 
ference from the police. ‘‘ Indeed, 
madam,” added the ‘‘ Bobbie” by 
way of explanation, ‘‘hit’s better 
for ’em to blow hoff than to blow 
hup.” 


| Spee group to group I passed, 
and they were “‘ blowing hoff,”’ 
and I could readily understand 
why there are neither bomb plots 
nor bomb squads in England. It 
would take a superhuman energy, 
one not possessed by these vaga- 
bond parliamentarians, to afford 
the strength required both to har- 
angue and to harass “capital, spe- 
cial interests and the bourgeoisie.” 
So they harangue. 

At the edge of the semicircle, 
swaying on her pedestal, was a 
young girl, pale, hollow-eyed and 
patched. Shivering and exhorting 
the crowd, her thin wail waxed 
higher and higher even as it waned 
weaker and weaker. ‘‘We must 
gather’’—her voice spun into a 
thin thread as she slapped her 
hands against her meager sides to 
keep from freezing—‘‘we must 
gather,’’sherepeated, ‘‘the mighty 
forces of freedom and wrest Persia 
from the sacrificial altar where 
Englandand Russia wait crouched 
to spring upon her and pick her 
carcass.” This was new and inter- 
esting and I stopped to listen 
further. But heroutburst was fore- 
doomed to sudden end. A coster, 
gorgeously arrayed in royal blue 
and a thousand buttons, thrust his polished black head for- 
ward and called through the crowd, aptly ignoring such a 
minor detail as the letter a, and generously adding h’s wher- 
ever space would permit: ‘‘I s’y, miss’’—and here his humor 
was sardonic—“‘’ave ye hever beene thyre?”’ 

“Oh, no,” she lamented weakly, ‘‘ but I want to help.” 

The “ Bobbie” was at my elbow, and his rosy, round face 
was wreathed in rays of laughter. ‘‘She wants to ’elp,’”’ he 
chuckled. ‘They all wants to 'elp—themselves, madam.” 
To the surprise in my eyes he replied: ‘‘ They’s hall a-gettin’ 
pyed for this—some by one, some by ‘nother. Them as 
doesn’t know Britain or Hamerica’’—he paused to ruminate 
and added slowly, “‘an’ ’appiness, lydy—’appiness.”’ 

“But who is paying her?” I asked, indicating the girl. 

He shrugged doubtfully, eyed me equivocally, and stated 
with apology in tone and manner: ‘‘She’s from the States, 
madam—same as you be.”’ 


HE was from “the States,’’ as they call our native land 
over there. So was the little red-haired woman, a plat- 
form or two farther around the circle, who had come over to 
“free Ireland.” So was the pale and piquant boy of twenty 
or thereabouts, still farther around, whose particular mission 
in life was to “free India.’ So was the Negro in an American 
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uniform, who pleaded for social equality. So was the hag- 
gard Russian—for he claimed to be an adopted son through 
naturalization—who was begging that the “seal of oppres- 
sion be removed from the tomb of American freedom” and 
that “capitalism go down in the dust under the feet of the 
freed workers.”” There were five of us in twenty. 


UT it was the little wilted girl, so like a snowdrop in the 

blast, who held my thoughts. Somewhere I felt I had 
seen her. Sometime I had heard that voice. At last I 
realized that she was just a type, a far too numerous one 
which is running rampant now, the victim of a strange 
tyranny of idleness which it misinterprets to itself as a creed 
of helpfulness. 

Just before leaving New York I had encountered exactly 
such a girl as this, one who might have been her twin. She 
had happened into an office where I was sitting. Throwing 
herself tragically and dismally into a chair, she too had 
wailed: ‘“‘What are we going to do about Russia? I can’t 
stand it any longer. I must help.” 

Her voice seemed so far away and she appeared to have 
such a difficult time both to breathe and to live that some- 
one gently brought her a cup of tea. Her revival! was 
immediate, her feeble attack on the Russian “‘ bourgeoisie”’ 
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perfect strangers to her—continu- 
ing until in self-defense she was 
asked what particular idea she had 
in mind for herself. 

“Oh, I must help,”’ was her re- 
ply in tones which can be charac- 
terized only as ‘‘tense” and which 
broke and ran into a high falsetto 
that brought on a violent fit of 
coughing. ‘‘I must go to Russia 


apostle of liberty, Trotzky, ‘I 
want to help you. There must be 
something Icando. I will doany- 
thing you ask, only you must pay 
me, for I must live.’”’ 

She did not get to Trotzky. She 
was taken ill,acollection wastaken 
up among her friends and she was 
sent to her home in the country. 


a like her was a mod- 
ern Mrs. Jellyby. She also 
was quite uneasy about Russia. 
She felt deeply for the Kerensk 
government; it must be restored. 
To Russia she was going at once 
and tell Trotzky and Lenine just 
what she thought of them. Her 
journey, fortunately for her head, 
progressed only as far as an infor- 
mation bureau, over which she 
draped herself about three-fourths 
of her day until the long-suffering 
clerk took a vacation to get away 
from her, placing a sign on the 
door that the bureau was closed. 
When she found that she was 
not to be sent to Russia—her hus- 
band did not understand her and 
she wanted to get away for a 
while—she thought it would be 
nice to go to Poland to see how 
Paderewski was getting along. 
About that time her little girls, 
like poor Pipi Jellyby in “‘ Bleak 
House,’’ were ina state of such 
neglect that her husband threat- 
ened to place them with a more 
trustworthy guardian. She now 
stays at home, but not gracefully, 
her latest cause being that of the 
downtrodden wife and mother. 


T WAS the knowledge of this 

odd epidemic of “ helpfulness”’ 
which enabled me to laugh when, 
a few days after the scene in Hyde 
Park, a distinguished and quite 
noted Englishman, upon being in- 
troduced, asked me with a twinkle 
in his eye: ‘Well, young lady, 
whom have you come over to 
free?” 

At the time I took it asa tilt at 
the general mélée in which the 
world is finding itself. Later I 
learned its real impulse. A few 
weeksearlier his wife had extended 
the hospitality of their country 
house to an American girl who had 
been in France with a relief organi- 
zation. The organization thought 
it had sent her over to look after 
French orphans. She had no such 
idea. At tea, the first afternoon of 
her visit, she calmly announced 
she had come over to “free Eng- 
land from the tyranny of a king.” 

Now the English people love 
their king and queen. They think 
them a pretty good king and 
queen. They are symbols, the 
figureheads of an organized gov- 
ernment in which all parts run 
smoothly and in which the ma- 
jority of the people are contented 
with their lot. Such a question 
as doing away with a king is there- 
fore an unwelcome one, to put it mildly. The host was a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and he and his wife had lost two sons in the 
war. The sisters had been in war work from August, 1914, 
until after armistice day. Now they are being really useful in 
their own neighborhood, helping where they can among those 
families whose men are either gone or maimed. One of the 
younger men at tea had lost his brother and he himself has 
auselesshand. Another guest still walks witha cane. These 
were minor details to the girl. Her only point was that Eng- 
land's king must go, that England must have a Soviet. 


ER audience had a sense of humor. She was unique, 

and so she was allowed to talk on until her ardor on 
the subject of a kingless England reached such proportions 
that they thought she was going into a frenzy. ‘The 
king must go,’’ she shouted in a final outburst. ‘His hour 
has come.” 

Here the host thought it best to interfere. He leaned 
toward her and said, his lips quivering because of the strain 
to keep back his laughter: My dear girl, if you must kill 
him, don’t do it now, I beg of you. I want to enjoy my 
dinner and I shan’t feel like eating if you carry out your 
threat at once.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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Breck Tried to Collect His Wits, But Sanchia Spoke at Once. “You Have Known About This All the Time!” She Accused Her Father 


IGHT weeks of systematic search lay behind 
when, toward the tag end of a May after- 
noon, Breckenridge Weld came upon Lei- 
cester. As his dusty roadster swung more 

leisurely up the main street—given over mostly to 
shops, as befitted a county seat, but comely, never- 
theless, with its double file of majestic, century-old 
elms—he had the feeling that this was the place he 
had been looking for. A real-estate agent whom he 
shortly discovered assured him at once—and for nothing— 
that there was not the slightest doubt of this. The house 
to which he took Breck—they had called him that at Yale 
and before—was a mile outside of Leicester on the old King’s 
Highway and had been built in seventeen-something-or- 
other. 

The agent took Breck from cellar to rooftree, exhibiting 
with the enthusiasm of his kind the hand-hewed timbers, the 
artcient fireplaces and the fine, if timeworn, panelings. 

“A rare bargain!” was his pean. “Places like this are 
hard to get these days 1‘ 

“T’ve heard that before,” interpolated Breck with his 
quick smile. ‘‘ Break it gently—what’s the asking price?”’ 

“Five thousand dollars. The house alone a“ 

“Will require at least three thousand for repairs and 
improvements,” suggested Breck, and he crossed to one of 
the windows which were divided into the little panes that give 
a touch of romance to the most prosaic landscape and add a 
final fillip of quaintness to the naturally picturesque. Out- 
side was an orchard of timeworn fruit trees, and one 
friendly gnarled branch brushed the house. 








HROUGH the windowpanes Breck looked straight into 
the exquisite dappled pinkness of an apple tree in full 
bloom, with the spring sun upon it. This wasas he had visioned 
the domain of his dreams, but all he said was: ‘I suppose 
the ceiling could be opened up to expose the old beams.” 
“ Assuredly!”’ exclaimed the agent, who knew then that 
the commission was his. 
To his mother, in New York, Breck wrote: 


Dear Mom: I’ve found it—my broad acres and my manor 
house. Only an acre goes with it, but the agent assures me that I can 
get the other three hundred and ninety-nine I want fora song. I think 
he thinks I’m Caruso! 

Perhaps even your city-loving heart will like it a little when you 
visit me. Not now, of course—you’d be like a rose in a Mason 
jar—but later, when I’ve furnished it up a bit. Outside the window 
of my living-room-to-be is an ancient apple tree in full bloom. I think 
that was what settled me 


This was in May. A month later, however, Breck felt 
that his coming had been predestined through all time; that 
it was not the fragrance-laden limb of an apple tree, but the 
hand of fate that had beckoned him on. For in June 
Sanchia Dale came back from Wellesley, a full-fledged 
bachelor of arts. Compared to her, even an apple tree in 
full bloom paled into insignificance ! 

The night before Sanchia came home a car stopped in 
front of what Breck, writing to his mother, always referred 
to whimsically as ‘‘The Manor House.” In the car was 
Edward Leyland. 





By Royal Brown 
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Edward Leyland was Breck’s age, which was twenty- 
eight, although his very black hair and a certain air of 
assured power made him seem older. He was the head of 
Leicester’s sole department store, the richly dressed win- 
dows and general atmosphere of which would not have 
shamed Fifth Avenue. It had not been so metropolitan 
when Edward had inherited it, at twenty-three. He had 
made it so, in the face of wise shakings of older heads. Now 
these same heads nodded approval. 

Edward was probably Leicester’s most influential citizen; 
indeed, only Sanchia Dale’s father, who was president of the 
larger of the county seat’s two banks, could have contested 
that distinction with him. There were those who said that 
if kindly, old-fashioned Charles F. Dale hadn’t been San- 
chia’s father, Edward, with his passion for efficiency, would 
long since have ousted him. Edward was not merely one of 
the bank’s directors, he was the director. He was the bank’s 
largest single depositor, with the prestige and power in its 
affairs this connotes. 

Leicester spoke of this account as Israel spoke of the 
Golden Calf; it ran to forty thousand dollars! 

This was not Edward’s first visit. He had promptly 
held the hand of good fellowship out to Breck and in- 
sisted upon putting him up for membership in Leicester’s 
two clubs, the Colonial and the Country. Now Breck, on 
his way to the great modern barns he was building, turned 
back to greet Edward, and then they went on together. 

“T’ll give you credit for one thing—you’re getting these 
barns up in record time,” remarked Edward. 

“I’m out for action,” said Breck with a smile. ‘‘I want to 
get to the point where I see something coming in instead of 
everything going out.’ 


DWARD shot a quick glance at him. Of this, Breck, 
looking up at the great roof, was unconscious. ‘‘I 
thought,” ventured Edward, ‘‘that this was just a pastime.” 
“It isn’t; it’s business.’’ Breck withdrew his gaze from 
aloft and looked at Edward. ‘I hope to make money out of 
it, or rather I must. I’m putting more in than I had intended; 
everything is costing more than I figured. Perhaps it would 
have been better to start on a smaller scale, but I count 
on the advertising value of a lot of prize stock and a model 
plant.’ 

They were silent for a time. Edward’s eyes went thought- 
ful, and then suddenly he remarked: ‘‘I suppose you’ve 
heard that Sanchia Dale is coming home to-morrow.” 

“I’ve heard of nothing else for some time,” retorted Breck. 
“And everybody is so sure that I’ll fall down and worship 
her that I’m determined I shan’t. Ever had that feeling?” 


“You will,” said Edward, ignoring the question. 
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“Is she so wonderful really?’’ demanded Breck 
lightly. 

Edward breathed deeply. “If I tell you how won- 
derful I think she is I’ll have to let you into what is 
more or less of a secret’’—he hesitated, as if consid- 
ering divulgement. 

Breck smiled. “I’m not so sure it’sa secret. I’ve 
heard such a thing hinted at in certain quarters, but 
I didn’t know that it was settled—if you mean that.” 
“That,” said Edward with a fine show of candor, ‘‘is 
what I mean. The engagement hasn’t been announced yet 
and won’t be until she sees fit. Or perhaps I should say 
until she has had her fill of masculine attentions.” 

This, Breck thought, was exactly what he shouldn’t say. 
But he himself said the proper thing and changed the 
subject for that which was more important to him just 
then. ‘I wonder if that roof has enough pitch,” he re- 
marked. 


iee day Sanchia came. Breck was at the station 
when she arrived. He had come to meet a housekeeper, 
the third of a series that a Boston agency was issuing him. 
Thus he saw Sanchia descend from the chair car, kiss her 
solid, kindly featured father with engaging enthusiasm, and 
then turn to shake hands with Edward Leyland. 

“‘Going to start a candy and flower shop?’’ demanded 
her father, with a lifting of eyebrows at the porter who fol- 
lowed her. 

“Oh, those,”” exclaimed Sanchia, ‘are gifts the Greeks 
came bearing.” 

“T fear them,’’ Edward put in quickly. 

Breck saw the charming little face she made at Edward, 
but.lost her reply. A voice spoke sharply in his ear and he 
turned guiltily. 

A middle-aged woman confronted him, hostile eyed. She 
was that annoying anomaly, a thin woman with a double 
chin. “Mr. Weld?’’ she demanded. 

And Breck knew that the third of his trials was upon him. 
He took her bag and led her to his car. 

As he passed Sanchia she gave him a casual glance, and 
then looked elsewhere as if she had appraised him and dis- 
missed him, in that instant, as of no further interest. It 
would have surprised him had he known that her golden- 
brown eyes had gathered in a distinct and not unpleasing 
impression of him, and that, though her casual glance dis- 
missed him, her thoughts did not. 

After she and her father had finished dinner, and he was 
seated in his special place and she was seated in her special 
place, which was the arm of his chair, she demanded 
suddenly: ‘‘ Daddy, who was that new man at the station?” 

“New man at the station? You don’t mean Tom Bryant’s 
latest assistant, do you? I call upon you to spare him, if not 
for his gray hairs and his wife, for his six grandchildren.” 

“You're a tease,’”’ she said, ‘‘and you deserve to be pun- 
ished.” But the way she punished him would have made 
most men come back for more. ‘I mean the light-haired one 
with the tanned face, and you very well know it.” 

“Oh, that,”’ he said, “is Mr. Breckenridge Weld, of New 
York.” 
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‘What is he doing here?” 

““He’s bought the old Cutler place and is going to have 
a model stock and dairy farm, I believe. I’m not in his 
confidence. The young reprobate has chosen to bank his 
millions with my deadly rivals.” 

“Is he nice?”’ 

“T’ve hardly met him. I suppose though’’—the wrinkles 
Sanchia had dubbed “‘the fun ones’’ deepened about his 
eyes—‘“‘that I’ll soon see more of him.” 

“‘He looks nice,’’ she remarked, ignoring him. 

“T believe,’’ he conceded, ‘‘that there seems to be a gen- 
eral impression that he will be an addition to our social life. 
And if I had known you were going to take such a lively 
interest ™ 

‘Interest! The idea!” And she promptly changed the 
subject. 





| eige pideiny was not so large that two people occupying 
the same social strata could remain strangers very long. 
During four days Sanchia and Breck encountered each other 
continually, on the streets and in the shops. Being well-bred 
young people and not having been formally introduced, 
they looked splendidly unconscious of each other. Being, 
however, entirely normal young people, they weren’t—the 
least bit. To her roommate at Wellesley Sanchia wrote: 
And oh, yes! Breckenridge Weld—you must have heard of him; he 


was football and crew at Yale—has bought a place here. He looks 
interesting. I haven’t met him yet, but 





As for Breck he, in spite of his disciplined gaze, knew very 
well that both her hair and her eyes were brown, with gold 
lights in them; that she had a fine, straight, little nose and 
an excellently modeled chin and that—a final gift of the gra- 
cious gods—she had an odd and enchanting will-o’-the-wisp 
dimple just a bit removed from the conventional dimple 
locality. 

Then he met her. The Colonial Club gave its weekly dance, 
the last of the season. The floor was good and so was the 
orchestra. Edward, who dominated the club, as he domi- 
nated most organizations he came into contact with, saw to 
that. Breck came a little late; 
one of the many problems that 
beset his days had delayed him. 
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me of that rich city chap that had that model chicken farm 
out on the west road. His eggs cost him a dollar apiece.*”’ 
Then, becoming serious again, he added: ‘I’ve had some 
business experience, though, and I haven’t gone into this 
thing blindly. I’ve done a lot of studying.” 

The orchestra started anew, and Edward claimed Sanchia 
for the next dance. 

This was the beginning and, so far as Sanchia was con- 
cerned, a satisfactory beginning to an acquaintance that 
might be expected to ripen rapidly. Except when she 
interposed barriers, acquaintance with young men such as 
Breck did ripen rapidly. She thought Breck “nice”; at 
least that was her word for him; and she carried home with 
her a pleasing impression of him in his evening clothes, 
which he wore with as much elegance as Edward—who was 
preéminent there among the men of Leicester—and with 
rather more ease. 

Afterward she remembered he hadn’t asked permission to 
call. This was unusual. She thought, though, that he would 
remedy the omission the next time they met. But the 
days went along and there was no next time. Breck was 
busy with the housing of his herd. 


ANCHIA, however, was not without resource. Her room- 

mate at Wellesley came to visit her and it was necessary 

that she be entertained. Sanchia made her plans and reached 
for her phone. An instant later Breck reached for his. 

“Mr. Weld?” asked a voice. 

“It is,’ he acknowledged. 

“This is Sanchia Dale. I’m giving a dinner for a friend of 
mine, from Wellesley. It’s for Tuesday and quite informal; 
won’t you come?”’ 

Silence—unbelievable silence—for an instant. 
“I'd be delighted to.” 

Sanchia placed the receiver back on the hook and 
frowned. Even so she remained beautiful—a feat which 
heroines always accomplish, but real women very seldom. 
He had hesitated! For that he should be punished. 

Perhaps it was to punish him that she seated him beside 
her at dinner on Tuesday. Edward had been awarded the 


Then: 





‘“May I?” he asked, when he 
had been presented to Sanchia, 
and reached for her order as he 
spoke. 

“There is only one left, the 
eleventh,” said she. 

It would have surprised Breck 
if he had known that if he had 
come at once there would have 
been two, and if he had delayed 
a single instant longer there 
wouldn’t have beenany. Sanchia 
had made up her mind to that 
last just a minute before. 


HE eleventh came and 

Sanchia surrendered herself 
to him. She found him strong 
and skillful, and he found her- 
upsetting. They were silent until 
even the vigorous handclapping 
failed to win further favors from 
the blasé orchestra and they had 
turned from the floor. 

“It’s warm,’’ she commented, 
as so many girls have so many 
times. 

‘Let’s go out onto the porch,” 
suggested he, as so many men 
have so many times. 

The night was soft-starred 
and beguiling; she half sat on 
the railing and looked up at him. 
“Tt’s a beautiful night and aw- 
fully warm for this time of year 
and you must like Leicester, else 
you wouldn’t have chosen it,” 
she said. ‘‘ Now that we’ve got 
that over, tell me what you are 
going to do with the Cutler 
place.” 

Breck smiled. ‘‘ Develop the 
best milking herd of pure-bred 
Ayrshires I can.”’ 

‘‘And you’d rather do that 
than live in New York?” 

“TInfinitely!’’ His tone was 
incisive. ‘‘I went into it because 
I wanted to do something with 
more open air in it than bonds.” 

“T should have thought you'd 
go West.” 





RECK smiled again. “ Listen- 

ing to coyotes, with never a 
soul to see, doesn’t appeal to me. 
I want to hear grand opera now 
and then, and see people. I’m 
simply trying to combine the best 
of city life with the pleasures of 
country existence. I ” he 
hesitated. 

“Please go on.” 

“The country appeals to me 
tremendously—the lilac blossoms 
and the apple trees in bloom and 
allthat. Adogortwoand my gun 
over the living-room fireplace— 
that seems to me to be the life 
worth living.” 

“Evidently you plan to have 
more timethan most farmersdo.” 

“I do. I haven’t broken the 
news to those who are watching 
my experiments here, but when 
things get running well, I plan to 
drop down to New York pretty 
often—my mother lives there— 
and even to go South in the 
winter possibly.” 

“I wonder,” she ventured, “‘if 
you know what they—those who 
are watching you—are saying.” 

“Oh, perfectly!” His voice 





fellinto mimicry. ‘‘‘He reminds 


Sanchia Looked at Him for a Full Second. . . 
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friend from Wellesley; she wore tortoise-shell spectacles and 
wanted to know if he didn’t think somebody or other, whose 
names sounded like a string of firecrackers, wasn’t perfectly 
wonderful. 

Edward assured her he did, that being the easiest way to 
dispose of her. He was watching Sanchia and Breck. 


““ ARE we to talk about Ayrshires?’’ Sanchia was demand- 

ing demurely. ‘I meant to look them up in the Britan- 
nica this afternoon so I could be really intelligent, but I was 
so busy. The maid ~: 

“That,’”’ exclaimed Breck, “gives me an idea. ‘Do you 
suppose I could find anything about housekeepers in the 
Britannica, their habits and natural habitats and how they 
should be fed and cared for? I need information.” 
Sanchia's dimple revealed itself. ‘‘ Have you a maid prob- 
em? 

“Have 1!" Histone wasemphatic. ‘The fourth dimen- 
sion and squaring the circle are nothing compared toit. My 
latest acquisition lasted two days. She said the kitchen was 
too large and the stove too small . 

“You might have reversed the dimensions.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t all. She said they had told her it wasn’t 
in the country, and of course it is. I couldn’t build a row 
of model tenements to change the effect, so she departed 
this morning.” 

“And now you are alone?” 

‘Alone in an impenetrable forest of floor mops and brooms, 
confronted whichever way I turn by yesterday’s dishes. I 
really should have stayed at home and done them.” 

The dinner party was a great success. It was midnight 
when Breck reached home, but he stood out under the stars 
and smoked and thought of many things, but not of sealing 
wax or kings. His last petition that night was that a cer- 
tain well-known gentleman with horns and cloven hoof get 
behind him. 

So far as Sanchia could see, however, there were no re- 
sults. Breck paid his party call with due ceremony, but 








ee was there and the acquaintance did not advance an 
inch. 


Rather did it recede. For that night Sanchia set 
white teeth in a red lip and 
wondered just why Rieck 
remained so—so determinedly 
aloof. She did not know, nat- 
urally, what Edward had told 
him, or that Breck, being Breck, 
was determinedly keeping away 
from temptation. And she de- 
cided, with a fine glow of indig- 
nation, that she had put herself 
out to be particularly nice toa 
man who ignored her. 


te very next night she told 
Edward, vigorously but with- 
out giving any reason, that she 
disliked Mr. Weld. Edward was 
surprised, and at first he was not 
displeased. Afterward, however, 
he thought it out more carefully 
and became thoughtful. He had 
achieved much, because he had 
learned that what appears on the 
surface does not always index 
what lies beneath. 

This same truth had been 
thoroughly conned by Breck’s 
mother. On that very night she 
was being entertained by her son, 
who had come down to New 
York especially to see her. 
Breck’s mother wore the smart- 
est frocks and hats Fifth Avenue 
fashioned and, though she de- 
nied it, she knew perfectly well 
that she looked more like Breck’s 
sister than his mother. Even so, 
her fine breeding and inborn 
aristocracy were as patent to 
even the most casual as if she 
had been gray-haired and fragile. 

‘What is the matter, Breck?”’ 
she demanded, out of a clear sky. 

Breck, seated opposite her at 
the candle-lighted table, looked 
up in surprise. He had not real- 
ized he was frowning so. ‘‘ The 
matter?” he repeated. 

‘“‘T haven’t seen you for ages, 
and I expected you to be full of 
figures to prove that this is going 
to be a success. Instead’’—she 
gestured gracefully— ‘‘well, I 
wish you could see your face.” 

Breck managed a smile. “I 
said I’d be a gentleman farmer 
or bust. I wonder sometimes if 
I’m not going—to bust.” 

His mother’s eyes grew con- 
cerned. ‘Really? I wish I could 
help.” 

“I’m glad you can’t,’”’ Breck 
said quickly. 


RECK’S father had divided 
his money equally between 
them. Mrs. Weld’s share had been 
put, at his direction, into an an- 
nuity, so that no matter what hap- 
pened she could spend no more 
than the income. Breck’s had 
been left to him unconditionally. 
He was young; if he spent it or 
lost it he could hustle for more. 
That was his father’s idea of it. 
“Anyway,” Breck added, “I 
think I can get whatever money 
I need right in Leicester. I’ve 
bitten off a little more than I can 
chew, perhaps, but I’m getting a 
prize herd together. I think it 
will be one of the four best of its 
breed in this country.” 
Breck’s mother apparently ac- 
cepted that, and Breck, becom- 
ing determinedly gay, shifted 
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F THERE were more men as clever 
as Elmer Cummings, this world 
would be a different place. He was 
the town invalid, and it was the 
duty of everybody who claimed to 
be anybody to ask how he was at 
least once a week; some, aspiring 
to social honors, asked every day. 
For Elmer Cummings was a leading 
citizen of Woolford, a manufactur- 
ing town of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, of whom ten thousand 
with residences in one end of the 

; | town—not so much the fashionable 
end asthe only end—constituted the civilization. Jean Carroll 
came several times a week to read to or write letters for 
him. She unselfishly loved this bright-eyed, clever, whimsical 
old man, and she learned typewriting in order to do his 
most private letters for him—letters he once said that he 
did not want even a stenographer to see. Even Jean Carroll 
did not do them all. After dictating pages of paragraphs 
to her, which made as much sense as most business letters 
do to the uninitiated, he was left alone with a pair of shears 
and a tube of library paste. 

Thus letters, the contents of which none knew except him- 
self, were posted the following day by the faithful Jean. 
He never allowed his wife to touch his letters after the 
time when Graham, his son by his first wife, returned one of 
his stepmother’s hairpins to Elmer with the statement that 
he had found it in a letter which Elmer remembered he had 
asked his wife to post for him. 

That astute lady’s submarine methods were not often 
fathomed in this way. Mrs. Anna Cummings, indeed, had 
an uncanny power of separating from each 
other people whom she disliked or whom 
she wished to thwart, without leaving any 
trace of the means by which her secret ends 
were accomplished. 


RAHAM CUMMINGS had annoyed his 
stepmother; besides, there were two 
children of herowntoconsider. So, fourteen 
ears before, she had secretly pressed her 
usband about her stepson’s health until 
Elmer Cummings had sent the little lad 
away to his aunt’s ranch out West; Elmer 
was sure that his sister could safely be 
trusted to look after Graham’s upbringing 
and happiness. 

But stage your play in any way you like, 
use colored lights and soft music, and if in 
your company there is a_ velvet-pawed 
Mrs. Anna Cummings, there can be only 
one ending, and that is—tragedy! The 
years which had gone by since Mrs. Cum- 
mings had succeeded in eliminating her 
stepson from her husband’s household had 
only sharpened her skill as a mischief- 
maker when another inexplicable separa- 
tion occurred in her circle of friends. 

The Badgers lived a block beyond the 
Elmer Cummingses, and Sanford Badger 
was engaged to Jean Carroll. Mrs. Cum- 
mings said she was the best friend the young 
people had. That may have been true. 
The town cynic said it was, because he 
noticed that whenever Mrs. Cummings be- 
came the best friend of an engaged couple, 
the engagement sickened and died. Yet 
both parties thereto, while hating each 
other, would remain the friends of Mrs. 
Elmer Cummings. This amounts to genius, 
as all women will admit. 

Jean Carroll was not a girl to wear her 
heart on her sleeve. She felt too deeply to 
take the world inte her confidence; so she 
pretended not tocare when Sanford Badger’s 
conduct grew so inexplicable that her self- 
respect caused her to break the engage- 
ment. Sanford, hurt, surprised and morti- 
fied had thereupon left town and gone 
West. Jean suffered as only a girl can suffer 
who has given her love to a man whom she 
thought she knew and has found out later 
that he is intolerably different. She could 
not understand it. Sanford had behaved as 
if someone had stirred him up to find fault, 
to criticize, to suspect her of things she had 
never dreamed of doing. 


ee himself was as unhappy a 
young man as ever went West to heal a 
broken heart. Distance from Jean Carroll 
only enhanced her beauty, her good sense, 
her truthfulness, her charm. It was sheer 
jealousy on his part which had separated 
them. Earl Bascom, the town bachelor, 
immensely rich, who lived in the Alton, the 
one very smart, up-to-the-minute’ apart- 
ment hotel which Woolford could boast, 
had shown Jean Carroll some attention, and 
Mrs. Cummings had been swift to draw 
Sanford’s attention to it. There had fol- 
lowed scenes of jealousy and a system of 
spying on Jean’s actions until her patience 
had failed and she had sent Sanford back 
his ring and letters and presents, and had 
gone to New York for a visit. 

By the time he had reached the end of his 
Western journey Sanford was in a state of 
mind which needed only an excuse to go 
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back to Woolford and apologize; and it was then that the 
final pin prick administered by Mrs. Cummings took effect. 
Jean had said, so he now heard, that she could respect only 
a man who had made good, and he had not made good. 
That settled it. He believed he had a fortune in his last 
invention, and under what he thought to be the circum- 
stance she was almost ‘glad of any reason which uprooted 
him from Woolford and sent him out among the copper 
mines of the West, where he would have a practical chance 
to demonstrate his machinery. 


E HAD come with a letter to Graham Cummings from 

the latter’s father, and the two young men wereonatrain 
going to inspect the Brutus mine when a wreck occurred and 
young Cummings was severely injured. Sanford of course 
took charge of everything, communicated with Elmer Cum- 
mings and carried out his instructions to the letter. Graham 
suffered no pain. He was paralyzed from the waist down. 
The doctors were cheerful, but Graham Cummings was not 
deceived by their cheerfulness. He knew. 

He asked Sanford to go through his effects; and thus it 
was that, as Sanford handed him one lot of things after an- 
other to look over, he came upon Jean’s picture. It was only 
a snapshot, showing Elmer Cummings lying in a steamer 
chair on the veranda of his house, with Jean in the fore- 
ground. She had her back to the camera and was looking 
over her shoulder and laughing. 
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Graham Cummings’ pale face flushed as he looked at the 
picture and then handed it to Sanford. ‘Please take that 
and give it back to my father,” he said faintly. ‘‘When you 
are alone with him—alone, remember !—tell him that there 
is a girl I could have loved. I never saw her face except in 
this picture, but—well, you know how a man feels—some- 
times.”’ 

“| know,” said Sanford quietly. 

“I think that is all. You'll see father when you go back 
and tell him everything. Tell him I said to go on with your 
experiments; I have faith in them. I hope you’ll make 
good.” 

That night Graham passed away—quietly, in his sleep; 
and Sanford Badger took the body to Woolford. 

There also he was the one to attend to everything, for 
Mrs. Cummings disliked everything that was at all disagree- 
able. When it was all over, Sanford came to say good-by to 
Mr. Cummings and to have the private interview Graham 
had requested. 

“If you don’t mind,”’ Sanford said at parting, ‘‘I would 
like to keep this snapshot. I know Jean would not care. 
This is the best picture I ever saw of her.”’ 

“Keep it by all means,’’ said Elmer Cummings feebly. 
“T have other copies. Jean is the finest girl I know!’’ 

Sanford Badger’s face flushed. ‘‘And the finest girl I 
know,” he said promptly. 

Mrs. Cummings had a disconcerting way of appearing 
when one least expected her. She appeared at the young 
man’s elbow just as he was leaving the house. 

“IT have a snapshot here that | would like to give you,” 
she said. ‘‘It contains several pictures of your friends. You 
remember Earl Bascom, don’t you? This is he. The girl 
sitting close to him is Jean Carroll; you used to see a good 

deal of her, didn’t you? They say they are en- 
gaged. Mr. Bascom is a millionaire. And this 
is Graham. It was taken on his last visit home. 
Would you like to have it?” 

“Very much,” said the young man quietly. 

But the stabbed look he gave the picture did 
not escape Mrs. Cummings. 


HE met her sister, Mrs. Bryan Dixon, at church 

the next day. ‘‘Sanford Badger is leaving to- 
night,’’ she said. ‘‘He came to tell us about poor, 
dear Graham. Such a comfort it was to all of us 
to know that a friend was with him to do all that 
could be done.” 

“Oh, I wish I could see him before he goes,” 
cried Emily Dixon. ‘Poor Elmer! It must have 
been such a shock! But there couldn’t have been 
a better man with Graham than Sanford Badger. 
He's the sweetest boy I ever knew. I do hope he 
will patch up whatever separated him from Jean 
Carroll.” 

“‘T don’t imagine he will,’”’ said Mrs. Cummings. 
“He is wearing some girl’s picture in his watch. 
He showed it to Elmer.” 

“T hope then that Jean will console herself with 
some other man, if one can be found good enough 
for her,”” said Mrs. Dixon with spirit. ‘I believe 
I'll take her to New York with me. Bryan wants 
me to go on with him for a week while the con- 
vention is there. There was a most charming man 
there who was deeply interested in her.” 

Later in the day Mrs. Cummings encountered 
Earl Bascom on his way home from having taken 

four girls out in his automo- 

bile. ‘‘ Jean Carroll is going to 
marry a wealthy New Yorker, 

Earl. Look to your laurels!” 

said Mrs. Cummings. ‘ You'll 

see her spending more time 
. there from now on. You’ve 
been too slow.” 

From that day Jean Carroll 
could not understand why she 
did not seem able to escape 
from the attentions of Earl 
Bascom. At first she paid lit- 
tle attention to it, except to be 
vastly bored. She had heard 
with an inward excitement 
that Sanford Badger was in 
town, but he did not call on 
her, and the only time she saw 
him she was in Earl Bascom’s 
automobile. She leaned for- 
ward impulsively, but the 
cool, angry stare she received 
from Sanford’s blue-black eyes 
caused her to shrink back and 
almost hide behind Earl Bas- 
com’s shoulder. 


Phin nd OW it was possible for a 

m bedridden invalid like 
Elmer Cummings to keep 
abreast of all that was going 
on wasa mystery. Long years 
of suffering bravely borne had 
crystallized his determination 
to atone for the mistakes of 
his early years under his wife’s 
hypnotic domination. Jean 
Carroll fancied that she con- 
cealed her secret from him, 
but had she written her love 


Half Fearfully, as She Recognized Her for Sanford Badger in letters 
Late Husband’s Crabbed Handwritin of fire Elmer Cummings would 
aur & not have been more sure nor 
9" She Suspected a Plot more approving of her choice. 
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Anna Hesitated. Then She Raised Her Hand and Repeated the Oath He Dictated. . . . He Knew She Would Keep Her Word 


He knew, although Jean did not, that it was his wife’s ma- 
licious gossip which had separated the proud, sensitive lad 
and the quick-tempered, indignant maid, each furious that 
the other could believe aught except the highest and best of 
the other. The canny old man, believing strongly in the 
enduring qualities of love, watched them separate, confident 
of their reunion, sure that absence would only strengthen 
their affection and positive that he himself, with his sensi- 
tive fingers in the skein of destiny, could offset even his 
charming wife’s diabolical cleverness. 

Just before his end he called her to his bedside, sent the 
nurse away and said: “I’ve got something to tell you, Petten. 
Step outside and see that nobody’s listening. It’s a secret.” 

Anna Cummings obeyed. She always obeyed in small 
matters. She had discovered that it gave her her own way 
in large. Besides, she thought he was going to tell her about 
his money. 

The sick man moved restlessly as he saw his wife’s eyes 
fixed upon him. Her eyes were small and of an agate gray, 
like the eyes of an ostrich. “I suppose you think I’ve got 
considerable property,’’ he began feebly. 

Anna did not contradict him. She did think so. 

““You’ve been a good wife to me, Anna, though I know 
I’ve always known that you married me for my money and 
because I wasa sick man. Don’t deny it.” 

“IT wasn’t going to,’”’ said Anna coolly. ‘I was just going 
to ask how you found it out.” 

““Men aren’t as big fools as you women think,” he said. 
“You fooled me at first, but I found out. Never mind how. 
I knew.” 


E PAUSED, and his wife waited in silence for him to go 
on. A dull, whirring noise came faintly through the 
silence, vibrating through the air. 

“Sewing machine running?” asked the sick man suddenly. 

A faint pink stained his wife’s forehead—a sure sign that 
she was deeply embarrassed. 

‘I’m having some things fixed over,’’ she said evasively. 

Elmer Cummings passed a thin white hand over his face 
to hide the smile his wife vainly tried to detect, but failed. 
He went on speaking: ‘‘ Besides your third, there’s the life 
insurance; that will be yours, because you’ve earned it. 
And your assiduity in seeing that I kept up the payments 
would entitle you to it in any case. It will take care of you 
until you marry again.” 

His wife started. ‘Until I what?” 

“Until you marry again.’”’ He did not raise his voice. 
He only looked at her. ‘‘You are bound to. It’s in the 
mind of every young woman who marries an elderly or sick 
man for his money. You may not put it into words, but 
your thought is: ‘I'll marry first and line my nest. This 
male will not last long. Then I will find my mate.’ You are 
no exception. I even know the man you will marry.” 

An angry flush rose to his wife’s cheeks—not at the impli- 
cation of her having selected her second victim, but because 
she must have been stupid indeed and her work raw, very 
raw, if he knew what she had never even breathed to a 
woman friend. “I suppose, if I just keep still and let you 
rave on, you'll tell me what I’ve been thinking, you—you 
X ray,” she said in quiet anger. She never raised her voice 
when angered. If anything, she lowered it. Nothing had 
such power to irritate her as to learn that her carefully con- 
cealed tracks had been discovered. 


The sick man smiled. ‘Inside of a year you'll be married 
to Earl Bascom,” he said quietly. 

Anna shivered. This was uncanny. ‘Every girl in town 
is crazy about him, even Jean Carroll. There wouldn’t be a 
chance for me to get him,” she said hurriedly. 

“Inside of a year,’’ repeated her husband with closed 
eyes. He opened them to add: ‘ Not Jean Carroll; she’s 
not after him. That girl wouldn’t marry any man for his 
money. And Earl has little else with which to make a woman 
happy.” 

“Little else?’’ repeated his wife, taken off her guard. 
“Why, he not only has a million dollars that his uncle left 
him, besides his business, but he’s young and handsome and 
educated and moral ——”’ 


ER husband shook his head. ‘‘ No; he knows too much 

about women. A man who knowsas much about women 
as Earl Bascom would have to have a larger nature, more 
tolerant and be less of an egoist in order to make a wife 
happy. There’s a difference between egoist and egotist. 
Look it up. Earl is a self-man. So, as you also are very 
opinionated, in spite of your pliant exterior, I have taken 
care of you better than you can take care of yourself. For, 
after all, you are a woman and my wife. And with Earl 
Bascom you would be helpless.’’ He paused and drew from 
beneath his pillow a long envelope. ‘‘ This is sealed and if 
you open it before two years are up, it will prove a boom- 
erang and instead of coming to your assistance, it will prove 
your undoing. Hold up your hand and swear to a dying 
man that you will not open it, nor cause it to be opened, nor 
allow it to be, nor will you make any effort to discover its 
contents until the set time has arrived.” 

Anna hesitated. Then she raised her hand and repeated 
the oath he dictated. He pushed the envelope across the bed 
cover until she reached out her hand and took it. He knew 
she would keep her word. She was surprisingly supersti- 
tious; that was why he had made her swear. She laid her 
hand on his, and he clasped it. 

“T was very happy,” he murmured, “before I knew and 
while the children were little. I’m glad you love them; | 
know you do. Bring them up as well as you know how; 
keep them with you and don’t let them forget me—utterly. 
Even a lonesome old fellow like me doesn’t quite want to be 
forgotten by the young. Good-by, Anna!” 

Tears swam in her eyes, but none fell. Her deliverance was 
too near. The dressmaker in the sewing room on the third 
floor was already at work on her mourning. She stooped and 
kissed him on the forehead and went out quickly. She 
almost stumbled into the nurse who was just returning. The 
nurse saw her wipe her tears away and looked her sympathy. 


ARL BASCOM was one of the pallbearers and was a 
close friend of the Cummings lawyer. He knew the 
contents of the will before the widow did. Among other 
things the house was left to her and the bulk of the insur- 
ance. Ten thousand dollars was set aside for each of the 
children, Alice ten and Georgie seven, to be held in trust with 
accrued interest until each came of age. The house was 
Anna’s only during her lifetime. Upon her death it was to 
be sold and the proceeds to be divided equally between the 
children. 
The very rich copper mine—the Brutus—which every- 
one supposed the dead man owned, was found to belong to a 


company, of which Elmer Cummings was only the personal 
representative. This explained to the widow the mysterious 
visits on the first and fifteenth of every month of one or 
more men, who would be closeted with her husband for 
hours, during which time she was not allowed near him and 
what they said could not be heard in the hall. The house 
was well built. 

Her close friends knew that she was disappointed. She 
spent money lavishly no more. Always of a thrifty habit, 
she began to retrench and to make use of the stores of 
things she had collected. Alice, too young to complain, be- 
gan to be clad in fabrics made from clothes the neighbors 
plainly remembered had been Anna’s. 

And now the family went more frequently to see Aunt 
Emily, Anna’s sister. Mrs. Dixon had married a poor man. 
For years they had struggled with absolute poverty, and all 
that time Mrs. Cummings had successfully avoided giving 
her sister any financial help. Had it not been that after 
each of those monthly visits paid to the sick man by mys- 
terious business associates a check of mysterious origin 
found its way through the mail to Emily Dixon, with a little 
note saying it was to be spent for candy and must on no 
account be acknowledged, the wolf might have gnawed quite 
through the door instead of just scratching the paint off. 


oF oom a venture of theirs turned out well. Even they 
did not suspect that Elmer Cummings had anything to do 
with the curious jump the stock took. But from poverty, 
almost in a year, the Dixons rose to affluence. They had 
everything they wanted—even two motor cars—and their 
new home—the old Trever place remodeled—was the envy 
and despair of Anna Cummings, it was so beautiful. The 
only drawback to the Dixons’ happiness was that they had 
no children. 

This was the reason Anna gave to her friends for sending 
Alice to visit her Aunt Emily so often. ‘“‘ You know,” she 
said, ‘‘how I miss the dear child, but Emily never has had 
any children—oh, such a grief as it has been to her! So | let 
her have Alice all she wants.”’ 

Earl Bascom was a great admirer of Emily Dixon’s, and 
he clung to his long-established privilege of calling on Sun- 
day afternoon. Calls on Sunday afternoons are seldom 
compromising. Deep down, however, the reason for his 
admiration was this: He was at bottom a shrewd, horse- 
trading Yankee. These characteristics were overlaid with a 
veneer of city training, which made him spend money at 
times lavishly. But at heart he loved to put over on his 
best friends a shrewd deal, and he inordinately admired 
two types of woman—the big, generous, reckless-with-her- 
mental-riches type, like Emily Dixon, and the canny social 
leech, like Anna Cummings. Anna he was born to admire; 
his admiration for Emily was the result of his uncle’s legacy 
and his city training. 

In his lucid moments Earl Bascom did not want to marry. 
He loved his bachelor freedom. He loved to see girls angle 
for him. When he entertained, it was in crowds. He got a 
sleigh or an automobile or a box at the theater and took 
three or four. It was notorious that he would not go to 
weddings or assist at them; the horrid rites frightened him. 

He even held an attitude of warding off the attacks of 
predatory females when calling on Emily Dixon. He really 
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THE VILLAGE in a CITY 


By 
Corinne Lowe 







IRST of all, you do not pronounce it 
Greenwitch. The English system of meet- 
ing a word as if it were an undesirable ac- 
quaintance and of running by it as quickly 
as possible—the same system which 
turns the majestic Magdalen into the 
deprecating Maudlin—influences your 
pronunciation. ‘“‘Grenidge’’ is the re- 
sult. It is important to know this 
because more and more Greenwich Vil- 
lage is a general topic of conversation. 
Merely New York City? Nota bit of it. 
Although this section is located in the 
metropolis, it is now a national insti- 
tution. 

I have collided with many “ Villagers” 
in my time and I have never known 
one who was born in New York City. 
Greenwich Village is made up of people 
who emigrated to Bohemia straight 
from some small town or city in the 
South, New England or the Middle 
West. I should say that the greatest 
number are from the last-named sec- 
tion. Indeed, it has often occurred to 
me that Greenwich Village is the cob 
of the corn belt. 

So if anyone happens to have a son 
who prefers Grieg to Irving Berlin, or a 
daughter who manifests content with 
the Russian novelists and discontent 
with the plaque on which her grandaunt 
Minnie painted those lifelike tiger lilies, 
do not dismiss the theme of this article 
as irrelevant to your interest. Superior 
boys and girls from small communities 
have a way of landing in the midst of 
the Bohemian circle of New York City. 
~ They may not stay there long, but 
Greenwich Village is very apt to form 
part of their experience. As a graduate 
“Villager” once said to me: ‘‘It is the 
measles of the artistic temperament.” 


OPOGRAPHICALLY, the Village 
lies in the vicinity of Washington 
Square. From there it goes up to Twelfth Street and down 
almost as far as you please. On Washington Square itself 
Greenwich Village is firmly intrenched on the south side. 
Facing those dignified, old, brick houses where still reside 
members of the most fashionable society of New York, we 
find here buildings made over into studio apartments. 

In a few such apartments is located the real native 
flavor of Bohemia, as extracted from the tales of Murger. 
Here hot-headed omelet pans have a way of lighting in the 
midst of tables cluttered with brushes and drawing pencils 
or with unfinished manuscripts. South Washington 
Square is merely a joint of Fourth Street, and Fourth 
Street is perhaps the main artery of Greenwich Village. 
Walk to the west and you will find a steady procession 
of industries patronized by the Village. There are 
some art shops and a book shop or two. 

But the bookworm is given no facilities compared 
to the tea worm. " Never were so many tea rooms 
and eating houses. It sometimes seems as if every 
Villager were extended the privilege of an individual 
eating place. Yet enter any one of them and you will 
. generally find it filled with smocked and bob-haired 
ladies who talk glibly of the new in art, in literature 
and in government. 

From West Fourth Street you may wander in any 
direction. Greenwich Village is made up of funny 
little streets and squares, all of which caper about and 
change their names at a moment’s notice. Many of 
these volatile streets dn which reside the Villagers bear 
names as foreign to the man from the Bronx or Brooklyn 
or Central Park West as they are to the home folks out 
in Iowa. Barrows, Grove, Charles, Patchin Place—to 
anybody who knows New York only as Broadway, 
these are alien syllables. 

I do not know whether I have been precise in this 

matter of geography. It really does not matter much. 
For Greenwich Village is a state of mind rather than a 
state of streets. While the greater part of the com- 
munity resides in the neighborhood of Washington 
Square, there are many active citizens who have gone 
up as far as the thirties. By the same token, all those 
who receive their weekly laundry in this section are 
not real Villagers. One may live on Grove Street and 
never once have thought that either verse or blouses 
should be free. 


a ag we take our Greenwich Village Baedeker 
firmly in hand and go in search of local color. 
Certainly down Fourth Street there is almost more color 
than locality. When you attempt to find a Village 
eating place you are bewildered by the amount of tinted 
zodlogy which these tea rooms and cafés represent. 
“The Purple Pup,” “The Black Parrot”—there is 
everything here save The Henna Hare! 

Some of these resorts, like the numerous Italian res- 
taurants, have become thoroughly touristized. People 
from uptown drive down in Broadway taxis and even 
in real limousines to see the Bohemians eat. As a 
result, prices at these places have gone up 
above the fabled slimness of the Bohemian 

urse. The real Villager has therefore been 
orced into shyer retreats. It is one of these 
which we shall select for a typical portrait. 










House in Washington Square, With Wall Decora- 
tions Sketched by an Artist Patron 


In order to reach food here you must be active. First, you 
walk through a court where you vault lightly over a few 
garbage cans. Then you stick your prehensile toe firmly 
into a stairway dark enough to be historic. This done, you 
are at last in the presence of a light and lissome table d’héte. 


HE first embellishment which meets the eye upon enter- 
ing is a stuffed monkey suspended from the center of the 
ceiling. This is supplemented by various framed drawings 
on the walls; typical Village stuff are these nude ladies with 
their three watery fingers to a hand and these heads with 
shredded bangs and pigeon-toed eyes. But the real trim- 
mings of any Village café are the Villagers themselves. 
To-night the tables are garnished gayly with the usual folks. 
Right near one, a lady with a wan, early-Italian gaze 
takes off her brick-red tam o’ shanter and runs rather dirty 
fingers through a shock of dark hair bobbed about the ears. 
She wears sandals and, quite evidently, emotions wear her. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ breathes she, ‘‘ but love must be free.”’ 

Her companion, a tall young man in a corduroy Norfolk, 
does not argue the question. Why should he? Down in the 
Village they say ‘“‘Love must be free,’’ just as they talk 
about the weather in other communities. 

From this point the pair go on to other freedoms. And 
when they get up to go they demonstrate once and for all 
that a Village gentleman’s purse should also be free. He 
pays for his dinner; she pays for hers. Even if she happened 
to be his wife, it would be the same. No gift casseroles for 
her! If she accepted food or raiment or even car fare froma 
man, she would be sullying the fair theory of the absolute 
equality of the sexes. She would become that awful thing, a 
parasitic woman. It is this line of reasoning which must make 
the average lobster-buying young man envy the Bohemian. 
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The other tables echo the same type. Presently there 
enters the room a tall young man, dented in places and 
heavily draped in tortoise-shell glasses. A little quiver of 
gladness runs through the assemblage. ‘‘ Bobby!”’ they cry 
with one voice. One feels that the royalty of the Village 
hascome. But the Kingof Bohemiaisalsoatroubadour. He 
has with him a highly rouged ukulele, on which he soon begins 
tostrum. He makesthese super-ukuleles himself, so they tell 
you. He also makes the songs that go with them. Indeed, he 
has just published a volume of Village ditties, among which 
you will find one about a cockroach. It is a soothing noc- 
turne—this cockroach affair—and as he delivers it to-night 
there is the usual delighted response. 


Y AND BY there is another acclaimed visitor. This time 

a woman with a lot of short hair that stands out so 
wirily you suspect a trellis underneath. This Villager calls 
herself by a Russian name. You are inclined to suspect that 
she was born in Petersburg rather than in Petrograd, but 
down this way all amenities of disguise are encouraged. 

Perhaps if you should happen to be reading all this in 
your own little rocking-chair in your own little Montana 
mining town it will sound just exactly as if I were 
telling you seriously that the king would have to cut 
off the queen’s head unless she guessed the name of the 
witch in the dell. But Iam not overdrawing. This is 
the sort of thing which unrolls night after night in the 
great Greenwich Village movies. 

Down Fourth Street in the vicinity of Sheridan 
Square one finds strange bits of commerce. Even 
stranger are the names under which they lurk. For 
example, there is the Soul Light Shrine. For years that 
name has been intriguing me. I kept it as a kind of 
ultimate of research and, when things looked very dark 
to me, I thought to myself: “Still, there is the Soul 
Light Shrine.” 

Consuming one day this last thrifty morsel of experi- 
mentation, I found the revelation to be somewhat more 
luminous than soulful. For the price of a quarter I was 
conducted to a cellar even darker than most cellars, 
from the gloom of which a picture suddenly glowed 
upon me. It is a real canvas and is certainly the sun- 
niest canvas that ever beamed upon one. But, thrilling 
as is this alleged incandescence of pigment, it does not 
seem to do all that its proprietor so modestly claims. 
At least, my own soul was strangely unaffected. 


IE people who call themselves Villagers are gener- 
ally consecrated to some artistic pursuit. As the 
Quartier Latin is to Paris, so is Greenwich Village to 
New York. It is, indeed, from the Quartier Latin that 
the women have borrowed the smocks, the sandals, the 
bobbed hair and the tam o’ shanters, which stipple 
every assemblage in this neighborhood. And, although 
the men are not drilling in the same blouses and caps 
which the Paris art student wears, they calculate a few 
free effects in dressing. If you are a male Greenwith 
Villager you often don corduroys or a flannel shirt or a 
flowing tie. You are likely to go without your hat, as 
does one widely known poet down this way. And if 
you wear a woolly white overcoat in midwinter you are 
subject to no unfavorable comment. 

Save for a few exceptions, the Village is not occupied 
by the “successful’’ members of the artistic professions. 
You will not find in this setting the men and women 
whose writings or whose drawings are known from one 
end of America to the other. Indeed not! The true 
Greenwich Villager would hate commercial success to 
sully his efforts. For what I have referred 
to as the establishing state of mind in this @So5=e 
community is revolt. Old forms, whether eis. 
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A View of Washington Mews in Perspective, Where Art 


is Very Exclusive and Expensive 
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“The Village 
Troubadour,” 
Who Makes His 
Own Ukuleles 
and Sings His 
Own Composi- 
tions, to the Vil- 
lagers’ Delight 
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The Village’s First Tea House, Known as the Mad 
Hatter “ Down the Rabbit Hole” 








A Representative Gathering of Greenwich Villagers Over the 
Samovar in a Fourth Street Resort 
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A Designer and 
Wearer of What are 
Undeniably Unique 
Clothes in a Charac- 


teristic Pose 














Tiny Tim, Who 
Makes and Sells 


Candy With Success | 


An Opposite View of Washington Mews, Showing the 


Entrance Gate and the Archways 
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The Proprietor of the Mad Hatter Tea Room in 
a Cozy Corner of Her Hostelry 
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A New- School 
Artist and His 
( he Poet Wife Who 


MakesAttractive 
Rugs as Well as 
Excellent Rimes 
and Free Verse 








Another Typical Greenwich Villagers’ Resort in Fourth Street, 


Known as a Silhouette Shop 
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**Niow Drive Like the Dickens!” He Said. 
“Where To?” Inquired the Jehu. “An’ 
Where’s the Remains?” 
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THE GOLDFISH 


ILLY BAXTER got himself into a peck of 
trouble out in Torrid, Arizona—over a 
silk hat, primarily, but chiefly over—well, 
over the Goldfish. It was all Russel. 

Blagden’s fault for getting himself engaged to 
a girl in Torrid, Arizona. Oh, he did not actually 
get himself engaged in Torrid; trust Russell. He met her 
in the Adirondacks and settled the matter very comfortably 
on the front porch of her grandmother’s house in Chestnut 
Hill, Pennsylvania. 

But the fact remained, looming larger every moment, that 
her father owned a ranch in Torrid, Arizona, and that she 
had been born there and considered it her home, and, if they 
wished to participate in the ceremony, four ushers and a best 
man would have to accompany Russell to that engaging 
resort. They spoke their minds quite freely to him on the 
subject the night he announced his engagement in New 
York, all of them except the best man, sitting on his neck on 
the smoking-room sofa. 

They pointed out to him that young men who live in the 
East have no business getting married farther away than, 
say, Fredonia, New York; but Russell was quite unmoved 
mentally, however much they might bounce him up and 
down on the sofa. They assured him there were plenty of 
charming girls to be married all up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard, without going to look for them out on the Indian 
Reservations; and was he quite sure, before they bought 
their tickets, that this was not merely a passing fancy? 

Yes, Russell was quite sure; in fact, mulishly obstinate 
about it, after the manner of young men who have just be- 
come engaged. 

Well, but then bridesmaids, objected one of them, and of 
course it was Billy Baxter. According to Billy, bridesmaids 
were a necessity at weddings. They dressed in blue or in 
pink; they served to remind the masculine element at the 
ceremony, exclusive of the bridegroom, that there were other 
fish in the sea, and it was your pleasurable 
privilege to kiss them all at least once, 
verbatim et seriatim, whatever Billy 
thought that meant—all of which was 
highly delectable. But what in the way of 
bridesmaids, either of the pink or the bluc 
variety, or in the way of femininity in 
general for that matter, could a place like 
Torrid, Arizona, be expected to produce? 

Russell got awfully bridegroomish about 
it. ‘ You forget that the lady I am going to 
marry comes from Torrid,” he remarked. 
“‘ As for bridesmaids, I should worry about 
bridesmaids. The Lord will doubtless 
provide!” 

Whereat the best man, Sturgis Blagden, 
said: ‘‘Haw! haw!” in a loud voice; and 
then relapsed into that odious attitude, 
so common to best men, of seeming to 
know so much about the situation, which 
wild horses could not drag from him. 

Billy Baxter was so preoccupied deplor- 
ing the anticipated feminine deficiencies of 
Torrid that he supposed that Sturgis was 
laughing at his brother, which does not 
seem to have been the case. 


AND there the matter rested. They 
were to take a Santa Fe train and 
change at some place or other, and Sturgis 
would write it all down for them. The 
wedding would be a house wedding at the 
ranch, and first come, first served in the 
matter of rooms. Late comers would have 
to stay at the hotel in town. 

Billy thought it was slick and said so 
lugubriously. 

“What do we have to wear?” he in- 
quired peevishly. ‘‘Chaps?” 

“This is a wedding, not a movie,” 
Russell retorted. ‘‘What do you usually 
wear at weddings? Torrid’sa regular town, 
you know, with telephones and hot and 
cold running water. Of course you don’t 
have to come if you don’t want to.” 


The Newly Proclaimed Mrs. Blagden Was 
None Other Than the Goldfish! 


By Meade Minnigerode 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


“Oh, I’m coming all right,” Billy reassured him. ‘ But I 
think you might have fixed it to be married some place where 
there was a chance of meeting a couple of queens or so. All 
right, Russell, old fish; I’m not talking about the bride.” 

“Oh, you'll meet a couple of queens or so, don’t you 
worry,” said Russell. 

Whereat once again the best man said: ‘‘Haw! haw!” in 
a loud voice. ; 


le of which satisfactorily explains Billy Baxter’s pres- 
ence in Torrid, Arizona, on a blistering day in August, 
but does not in the least explain why he should have been 
sitting cross-legged on the flat roof of the side veranda of the 
Travelers’ Hotel at about ten o’clock on the morning of the 
wedding, talking to a girl with red hair! 

He was dressed in a braided cutaway coat and a wondrous 
pair of trousers; and a light gray tie flowed very precisely 
beneath the most correct of wing collars. Beside him on 
the veranda roof reposed a new and exceedingly shiny silk 
hat, and on the other side stood a telephone whose con- 
necting wire trailed back through the open window into the 
room behind him. Taken all in all, background, telephone, 
silk hat and Arizona sky, Billy looked as incongruous as a 
stage hand in his shirt sleeves 
when the scenery falls in the 
middle of Parsifal. 

From the ground level of the 
Travelers’ Hotel, seemingly on 
all sides, came indistinct sounds 
as of an expectant throng, and 
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the dust of many shuffling feet filled the other- 
wise placid atmosphere. One sensed the presence 
of a crowd milling back and forth down there, 
those behind pushing to get nearer, those in front 
resenting their efforts with angular elbows, and 
in the confused droning of talk in the air there 
was a very definite suggestion of reprisals. Billy himself 
had just sensed all this at first hand, which was one reason 
why he was out there on the roof. 

As far as he could tell, Billy’s number was up in Torrid for 
a first-class lynching! 

Now all this obviously requires further elucidation, and 
the key to the situation was Billy Baxter himself, or at all 
events his silk hat. With his usual airy contempt for rail- 
road schedules and written instructions, Billy had managed 
somehow or other to miss his connection at the junction, 
with the result that he had suddenly found himself twenty- 
four hours late. The consequent condition of fathomless 
gloom which descended upon him is incidental, except that 
it influenced his frame of mind when he finally did arrive in 
Torrid. 


E CHARTERED a buckboardish sort of conveyance, 

which plowed its way morosely through two sand storms 
in the short drive from the station, betore it deposited him 
and his excessively un-Arizonan baggage on the rickety 
front steps of the Travelers’ Hotel. 

There a hasty telephone call to the ranch elicited the 
information that he was seventeen different kinds of a poor 
boob for missing the rehearsal of the wed- 
ding, that the ranch was full, and that he 
had better stay at the hotel for the night, 
perform such sartorial repairs as the state 
of his wardrobe might require and be on 
hand for the wedding in the morning. Sorry 
they couldn’t come and get him now, but 
the question of transportation was entirely 
too complicated. This from Sturgis in his 
best master-of-ceremonies manner. 

Billy’s gloom became ultra violet to the 
naked eye, and he forthwith proceeded to 
make himself as disagreeable as possible to 
everyone with whom he came in contact. 
His worst error, however, consisted in mis- 
taking sundry shirt-sleeved gentry, who had 
no connection with the hotel except in a 
social capacity, for bell hops. These went 
forth into Torrid to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings that there was a dude at the Travelers’ 
whose antics would remain entertaining to 
the citizens of Torrid only in so far as they 
did not become actively offensive. This 
last condition was liable to prevail at any 
moment. The night brought forth a state 
of passive hostility as regards Billy, which 
needed only the one superfluous straw to 
change it into one of waspish activity. 


UT into this inimical atmosphere 

walked Billy Baxter early the next 
morning, and, after a few preliminary 
gyrations, himself supplied Torrid with 
that straw for which it was so watchfully 
waiting—in this wise: Sundry joltings hav- 
ing raised hob with the proper appearance 
of his wedding garments, Billy cast about 
for an emporium where he might have 
them pressed and his hat ironed. The 
Cleanatorium on Main Street being appar- 
ently such an establishment, thither Billy 
caused his suit and his hat to be conveyed 
at the hands of an indigenous urchin. In 
due course the suit returned to the hotel, 
but not the hat. 

Billy, while attiring himself in purple and 
fine raiment, fulminated at the delay to his 
hat, but of course he had no means of 
knowing that the urchin in question, his 
duties once accomplished, had set forth on 
a tour of Torrid, advertising the fact ot 
the presence of a headpiece of uncouth 
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Billy Covered the Remaining Distance to the Hotel in Rather Snappy Time 


appearance at the Cleanatorium, belonging to the dude. Nor 
did Billy for a second realize that it was at that moment on ex- 
hibition at the Cleanatorium, the center of a throng of curious 
Torridians, while mothers encouraged their young to look at 
the pretty bonnet and see how nicely it ruffled up when you 
rubbed it the wrong way, just like pussy’s fur! Yes, indeed. 
The achievement of the eventual shine which it displayed 
was merely the result of a series of demonstrations given by 
the proprietor of the Cleanatorium in the art of hat ironing. 
No silk hat has ever been ironed so frequently in so short 
a space of time as was Billy Baxter’s that morning at the 
Cleanatorium in Torrid, Arizona. 

Billy meanwhile, tired of waiting, decided to fetch his hat 
in person, and set out for the Cleanatorium, accompanied by 
the few inhabitants who were not already gathered there, 
for Billy’s sudden appearance in Torrid in his matrimonial 
garments was enough to shake the columns of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, over on Mesa Avenue! 

A glimpse of the crowd gathered around his property 
should have warned him of the inadvisability of ruthlessly 
removing an object of so great a public interest, but he 
merely pushed his way in, paid for the work, and turned 
to walk out with the hat. At the same time he com- 
plained at being given his change in silver dollars, thereby 
once again disadvantageously focusing attention on himself. 

And then, oh, then—well, Billy simply produced the last 
straw and flicked it in the face 
of Torrid. For he put on his 
hat and proceeded to walk up 
Main Street attired in it! 


fp public flaunting of 


ownership of so outlandish 
an article was too much. As 
an object of curiosity it was all 
very fine ‘and large, but that 
anyone should presume to dis- 
grace the main thoroughfare 
of this eminently respectable 
community by parading up it 
dressed like a waxwork was 
more than native pride could ; 
stand. So 

And besides it wasthedude ©" 
doing it, and not only was -: some 
there his highly unmoral hat, 
but a pair of offensive pants 
and a coat with flapping tails 
calculated to give the blind 
staggers to every mule in 
town. Out upon it! Down 
with the stranger! 

Seven children squawked 
and fled in seven different di- 
rections, and by the time they 
had reassembled to the num- 
ber of seven times seven there 
was quite a mob following 
Billy up the street. Billy was 
acutely aware of it, much as 
the early Christian martyrs 
must have been aware of the 
lions when they first stepped 
into the arena with catlike 
tread, and he hastened his 
footsteps. 

From a store across the 
street a large and peculiarly 
overripe fruity missile plopped 
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“I Expect to be Lynched 
in a Few Moments, But 
That’s All; They Seem 
to Object to My Appear- 
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alarmingly near him on the sidewalk, and as dust and dead 
leaves are whirled away before the oncoming raindrops 
of a downpour, so Billy Baxter ran before this company of 
citizens bearing gifts. . .. 


ES, yes, I hear you saying, but what about this red- 

headed girl? Well, we are coming to her in a moment, 
very rapidly in fact; for let it be understood that Billy cov- 
ered the remaining distance to the hotel in rather snappy 
time, and dived up the steps and through the swinging 
screen doors just in time to avoid a number of things which 
flattened themselves messily against the wire netting where 
the back of his neck should have been and where indeed it 
had been only a scant second before. 

They charged Billy for cleaning up the débris afterward, 
which seems harsh. 

He ran up the stairs to his rooms and locked himself in. 
No question about it, these people were after him, and he 
must do something constructive about it at once. He went 
to the telephone by his window. . . . 

It was then that he caught sight of the girl. She must 
have been the only person in Torrid who had not chased him 
up the Main Street. She was leaning out of the window in 
the house next door, gazing earnestly at the crowd below. It 
struck Billy Baxter all of a sudden that she was extraordina- 
rily beautiful. She was dressed in a blue-and-white striped 
gown, with a big, white, 
starched collar- and a 
white sash, and she 
looked as unexpectedly 
cool and dainty in Tor- 
rid, Arizona, as a green 
oasis in a desert of sand 
dunes. But the feature 
of her appearance which 
set Billy literally blink- 
ing was her hair. Oh, 
such gorgeous red hair! 
Where the sunshine fell 
on it it gleamed and 
twinkled and made 


heavenly music all by itself—and such masses of it, all tum- 
bling round her forehead in burnished cascades above a 
delicate face of ivory! 

Billy Baxter, all theories to the contrary, undoubtedly fell 
in love with her at once. It can be done, and the paltry fact 
of his being chased by an infuriated population thirsting for 
his clothes was no deterrent to Billy. He could fall in love as 
easily as a ripe plum falls off its retaining bough, had done so 
a number of times before, but this time he fell much farther 
than on any previous occasion. That he should be gazing 
admiringly on a feminine product of the despised Torrid did 
not strike him as extraordinary. Nothing struck him except 
that she was deliriously beautiful and that a great yearning 
possessed his soul to tell her so, 


CHEER from the crowd below brought him to a recol- 

lection of his predicament. Here he was with no help in 
sight except a telephone. And there was this wedding and 
his duty asan usher. Billy stepped out onto the roof of the 
veranda, bringing the telephone with him. The girl saw him 
coming with round-eyed amusement. 

“‘How do you do?”’ said Billy genially, raising his hat. 
“Do you know that you’re the most beautiful—I mean, you 
haven’t got a ladder or something, have you?” 

‘“‘I’m afraid not,’’ she replied, ‘‘about the ladder, I mean. 
I don’t live in this house.”’ 

Billy grinned at her amiably, put down the hat and the 
telephone, one on each side of him, and sat down cross- 
legged in front of her. 

“I’m Billy Baxter,” he vouchsafed. ‘I hope you don’t 
mind my talking to you; but I may not be able to stay here 
very long.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said the girl. “I can’t stay here very 
long myself.” 

“T hope you'll stay quite a while,” said Billy earnestly. 
“There are a lot of things I want to tell you.” 

“Dear me!’’ she exclaimed. ‘But you don’t know me, 
do you?” 

““No,” he admitted; “I don’t know you, but I want to 
very much. I’m supposed to be an usher at Russell Blagden’s 
wedding; that’s why I’m all dolled up in these clothes,” 

“Oh, I see,’’ she observed. 
“T thought perhaps you were 
going to do a movie stunt.” 

“No, nothing like that,’ 
Billy assured her. “I expect 
to be lynched in a few mo- 
ments, but that’s all; they 
seem to object to my appear- 
ance.” 

“Oh, dear me!”’ laughed the 
girl. ‘‘I do hope it will hap- 
pen before I have to go. I 
mean I’m sorry you're going 
to be lynched, of course.” 


“T DON’T think that’s very 
nice of you,” complained 
Billy. “I came out here to 
tell you I thought you were 
the most—I mean I came out 
to ask you if you had a lad- 
der—yes, a ladder; then | 
could get down into the yard 
and beat it that way.” 
“Oh, you just want to beat 
it,’ she remarked provokingly. 
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A GREAT INSTITUTION 


By 
Badger Clark 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


FAMILY is a awful thing. I suspicioned that 
for a long time, but never dared to put it 
in just them words till a girl said it for me, 
a girl I knowed that had had a rookus with 

her aunt on the ranch, and the old lady had slapped 
her, and she had hit out for town and got a jobina 
store. 

My family never bothered me much. I’ve always 
had two brothers and a sister somewheres, but they 
were all younger than me, and I left home young, 
before mother died and the kids were scattered out 
among kinfolks. John, my brother next to me, wrote 
me one letter in ten years, and that was about a 
claim our father had on the Government for a bunch 
of horses that the Sioux Indians run off in Dakota, 
in 1878. John was a lawyer in Oregon—the last 
I heard of him; so he was interested in such things. 
Sometimes I reckon I will find out where my family 
is and circulate around and visit them. But then 
I stop and think that mebbe I would be sorry, and 
I feel right sure that they would, so I ditch the notion. 

Every so often I come across a young woman with 
something in her face that makes me think it would 
be a fine thing to turn loose a new family in the 
world, one with my own personal 
brand on it. At them times I always 
try to meditate, hard, on one night 
I rode up to Al Stidder’s ranch when 
the windows were open and I could 
hear what his wife was saying to him. 
That generally jerks me back into the 
saddle, and I keep both feet in the 
stirrups till the next young woman 
comes along, which ain’t often long. 

I used to believe there was a age 
limit on the thing, and that I might 
get some peace of mind if I lived long 
enough; but then old Dad Pickett 
went and married a young woman 
when he was seventy-three, so I let 
loose of all hopes and settled down to 
a lifelong fight. The world is so over- 
stocked with them pleasant young 
women that I was glad when the old 
man sent me up on the east ranch 
to “bach” by myself, but I never al- 
together got shut of them even there. 


NE afternoon in the wintertime, 

when I was riding home from the 
J O Bar after helping them raise a 
new windmill tower, I whipped around 
a bend and had to sit old Jerry down 
sudden to keep him from running into 
a automobile that stood there. It was 
a sorry little one-seater, and a woman 
was wringing the crank in its nose 
and looking sad and desperate. The 
woman was alone and a light-built lit- 
tle thing, so I would have tumbled off 
and offered to help, even if she hadn’t 
been young and good-looking, which 
she most onquestionably was. I took 
hold and wrung the crank while she 
fussed with the steering wheel. 
I wrung and wrung long enough to 
freeze about seven gallons of ice 
cream, without getting a snuffle out 
of the car. I am a common sort of a 
coyote in most ways, but in one way 
I’m a rare curiosity; I am the only 
man in the United States that don’t 
know how to run a automobile. I lifted up the lid and 
looked at the organs of the thing, but all I could make out 
was that it was still warm, but quite dead. 

Then I owned up to my ignorance and told her the only 
thing to do was to wait till some other car come along, with 
a man in it that knowed a gasoline engine from a egg beater; 
and then, not to leave the poor little soul in the middle of the 
desert without no company but a deceased flivver, I hung 
around and talked. She had a straight way of looking at 
you that showed she had been somewheres and back in her 
life, and her clothes were cut plain and soldierlike and she 
had on a Red Cross badge. I apologized for my nerve and 
made a guess that she was a nurse. She was, and had been 
shot off to Europe at the beginning of the war and set down 
in one of them ongodly countries where the people wear 
sheep hides and never use water for anything but to soak 
wagon wheels in. She had lasted six months and then been 
sent back to this country with a sore spot in her lung, and 
then she had come to Arizona with a little money and lots 
of hope and had bought a secondhanded flivver to ride 
around in and swallow all the healthy air she could. 


HAT was her story, as it come out in small pieces during 
a hour of talk. I never seen a girl I took to so, not ina 
sentimental way exactly, but more like I would take to a 
straight, fine young boy. Yet I don’t know, neither. Her 


war experience had sure been a tough one and the cool, 
quiet way she spoke of it would have come well from a boy, 
but from a girl, and one of her build and weight, it was 
plumb dazzling. Mebbe I liked her as a girl, after all. And 
| had a foggy notion that I had seen her, or somebody like 































her, before somewhere. She didn’t seem strange more than 
two minutes. And I don’t want to seem a conceited old 
gobbler, but I could see that she liked me, for all her cool, 
quiet way, and our acquaintance picked up and traveled 
like a antelope on a open flat. 


FTER while the clouds growed darker and dipped down 
and cut the tops off of the mountains, and then come a 
steady, cold drizzle with a shivery wind behind it, for it was 
February. I had forgot that the little nurse had such a 
thing as health to think of till she coughed a cough that was 
about seven feet deep. Then I seen that the one way out for 
her was to go to my house with me—only about a mile— 
and wait there till a car come along; and, after stalling and 
stuttering like a boy speaking a piece at school, I sprung it 
on her. Such a proposition from a roughneck with four 
days’ whiskers on his face would have scared most girls, but 
I reckon her war service had used up all her stock of scare, 
for she just looked me in the eye for a second with that 
straight, clear way of hers, and thanked me and reckoned it 
would be the best thing to do. 

I put my slicker on her. She couldn’t have walked in it, 
but old Jerry was gentle. I had some doubts about what he 
would think of skirts, which I didn’t mention, but I got her 
sidesaddled on him without no accidents, and then struck 
out for the ranch, drilling along beside him. She said I was 
a good walker for a cow man, and I come back with the 
answer I worked out long ago and always use when my 
walking is mentioned—that if my head was only as good as 
my legs I would be President of the United States. It 
sounds smart when anybody hears it for the first time, and 





It Was a Sorry Little One- 
Seater, and a Woman Was 
Winging the Crank in its 
Nose and Looking Sad and 
Desperate 


It is disgraceful how a man likes to talk toa 


she laughed. 
girl about himself, and I went on to say that it was my fish- 
pole style of architecture that give me the nickname of 


Spike, that all that country knowed me by. Then I ex- 
plained that my real name was Theophilus, which was too 
long for any day but Sunday, though my last name, Saddler, 
fit fine, for I was a saddler by nature as well as by name. 

I had to talk foolish for her sake, for that raw air didn’t 
help her breathing none and it was along about then, seems 
to me, that she went off into a fit of coughing that left the 
tears running down her cheeks. The poor little thing looked 
at me so hard and so pitiful, with the cool, nervy look gone 
from her eyes for the first time, that I honed to pat her on 
the back and tell her not to mind. Under her crust of war 
training she was still a girl. 


RETTY soon she got her breath and smiled, though, and 

told me to go on, and that I was the most original man 
she had met up with for a long time, and must have a in- 
teresting life and interesting folks. 

That pleased me so much that, if I had been a dog, I would 
have wagged my tail and yelped and jumped-at old Jerry’s 
nose. I romped in and give her my history—how I was 
born in the Black Hills in the early days, and how my father 
was part preacher and part prospector and done considerable 
trading in horses and cattle to pay the expenses of his other 
two trades, and how he trailed his family all over the West, 
and how he learned me to play poker when I was about five 
because, he said, he knowed I was predestinated to learn it 
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Throw off your needless 
troubles 


Goodness knows there are plenty of real 
ones without adding any. 


No need to be swamped by big butcher bi 


bills. 


Health doesn’t depend on a heavy meat 
diet. Most Americans eat too much meat. 


Just consider for a minute how often you 
could save on your food bill and save extra 
cooking—both the labor and the expense 
of it—by using 


Camphell’s Vegetable Soup 


It has all the satisfying quality and 
wholesomeness of your own home made 
soup, but without the needless drudgery 
and the waste. 


Many times you could almost make a 
meal of this delicious soup. And be all the 
better off in health as well as purse. 


With its fifteen choice vegetables, fine 


herbs, strengthening cereals, nutritious beef (TR° 


stock —it supplies all the elements of a well 
balanced simple meal, nourishing, easy to 
digest, inexpensive. 


And O, how welcome every time! 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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“I’m forever blowing bubbles 


Oe Flimsy troubles that I fear 
A But when they fly in Campbell’s sky 


They quickly disappear.” 
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Have they the beauty they so easily can gain? 


m OW beautifully turned out, how 
correct,” you thought— until you 
caught a glimpse of her nails. 

Then, “Shocking!” you said to your- 
self. 

And that one glimpse of her carelessly 
groomed hands left an impression that 
you never forgot. 

Do you realize how easy it is to keep 
your nails lovely—so lovely that they 
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This method is the \e? 
\ 7 C\ ' 
secret of the perfect, \ \ \ \ 
even cuticle of many \ \\ / 
hionabl a / 
fashionable women 7 \ \ y, 


lend you that assurance which comes 
from the knowledge that even the most 
critical eye can find nothing but immac- 
ulate perfection? 


The secret of beautiful nails lies in the 
care of the cuticle. This is the most 
important part of a manicure. To cut 
the cuticle or force it back with a sharp 
instrument is ruinous. Such rough 
methods are the cause of most ragged, 
unkempt nails. The more you cut the 
cuticle the faster it grows. It becomes 


tough, thick, and hangnails appear. 


You can have nails that add to 
_ your attractiveness 


You can keep your nails lovely with- 
out injuring the cuticle. The Cutex 
way of manicuring will keep them always 
dainty. ' 

Cutex is a harmless cuticle remover 
developed after years of experiment. 
Applied to the cuticle, it keeps the base 
of the nail smooth, firm, crescent-like. 


It maintains the even, regular curve 
which Nature intended it to have. 


Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (both come in the 
Cutex package), dip it into the bottle of 
Cutex and work it around the base of 
the nails, gently pushing back the cuti- 
cle. Instantly the dry cuticle is softened. 
Wash the hands, pushing back the 
cuticle with a towel. The surplus cuticle 
will disappear, leaving a firm, even, slen- 
der nail base. 

If you like snowy white nail tips apply 
a little Cutex Nail White underneath 
the nails directly from its convenient 
tube. Finish your manicure with Cutex 
Nail Polish. For an especially brilliant, 
lasting polish, use Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then the Cutex Cake or Powder 
Polish. 

If your cuticle has a tendency to dry 
and grow coarse, apply a bit of Cutex 
Cold Cream each night. This cream 
was especially prepared to keep the 
hands and cuticle soft and fine. 


Give yourself this manicure regu/arly. 
Make it as much of a habit as keeping 
your shoes shined. You will find that 
it is no trouble. It takes only about 
fifteen minutes a week to give your nails 
this complete manicure. But do not 
neglect this duty. Do not do it one week 
and forget it the next. It is true that 
one Cutex manicure makes your nails 
look lovely; but you cannot keep them 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


well groomed by irregular care. Give 
your nails a Cutex manicure regularly. 


Just give your nails a few minutes’ care 
once or twice a week, depending on how 
fast your cuticle grows, and they are 
always exquisite—smooth, shapely, a 
decided addition to your personal charm. 

Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are 35 cents. 
The Cuticle Remover comes also in 65 
cent bottles. You can get Cutex in any 
drug or department store in the United 
States, Canada and in any chemist shop 
in England. | 


A little squeezing of 
this tube—and your 
nail tips will stay 
snowy white 





A manicure set for 20 cents 


For twenty cents we will send you the Cutex 
Introductory Manicure Set, not as large as our 
standard set but containing enough of the Cutex 
preparations for at least six complete man- 
icures. Use the coupon below. Your first mani- 
cure will be a delightful surprise to you. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New 
York City. 

If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 103, 200 Mountain Street, Mont- 
real, Canada. E 








NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 103, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City 


Name_ 
Street and Number. 


City and State 











March, 1920 


Send two dimes for 
this manicure set 
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Unless this country is made a good place for all of us to live in, it won’t be a good place for any of us to live in.— THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Everyman’s Child 
I1I—Homes Instead of Institutions for the C hildren 
of Uncle Sam: By Sophie Irene Loeb 














O PLACE before the coun- 

try the case of Everyman’s 

Child, I have pointed to 

the fundamental and ur- 
gent necessity of getting behind 
every child during his or her 
school-going period as the vital 
means by which real American 
citizens may be made and not 
left to chance. During the de- 
pendent years of the child the 
state, by its compulsory educa- 
tion laws, demands that the 
daily mental meal be taken by 
Everyman’s Child. But very 
little has been done by the state 
in providing that he has the proper 
requisites, such as feeding, housing 
and clothing, to make him fit for 
that mental meal. 

It has been urged that in every 
hamlet, town and city, by concentrated 
and constructive efforts, there can be 
established a board of child welfare, made 
up of public-spirited citizens, who by a 
legislative act may be empowered to see to it 
that every child of that community has the 
chance to make himself fit for future citizenship. 
The aim is to provide that every child has the home 
care and the sympathetic oversight of someone inter- 
ested in him as an individual child rather than as 
one of a group of children. How far behind are we in 
this country in eliminating unnecessary overheads 
and getting right down to rock bottom on this ques- 
tion of the community care of the child? 


We are Behind in Our Poor- Relief System 


N MY search of six countries of Europe in normal 

times, six months before the World War, I found by 
comparison with what I knew of conditions in this 
country—and very little has been added except war 
measures since that time—that the United States has 
more institutions and less family life for children than 
any of the other countries. The needs of a common, 
everyday, average poor family are met less adequately 
in normal times by our poor-relief system than by 
that of any other country, with the exception of 
England. 

France, just before the war, appropriated $10,- 
000,000 for keeping the family intact and to encourage 
births. Switzerland had raised an allowance for 
boarding out children that year in most of the dis- 
tricts. Scotland, after forty years spent in perfecting 
a boarding-out system of children, annually increases 
the allowances for each child. Germany increases 
state aid for children and regards itself as the father 
of the fatherless child. 

Denmark, which has for many years devised vari- 
ous kinds of social insurance as to accident, sickness 
and unemployment, which has given family relief to 
the widow and her children, and where the average 
savings-bank accounts for each person are higher than 
any others in the world, and the slogan has been “‘ no 
pauper children’’—this country of economists and 
scientists has come to the conclusion that the rela- 
tion of the dependent child and the state is that of a 
claim by due process of law and not to be otherwise 
regarded. 


Importance of Keeping the Family Intact 


HE general feeling expressed in all these coun- 
tries was against the institutional home for the 
child. With the exception of England, the institution 
in only for delinquent, backward or sick children. 
The normal child is only put into an institution as a 
temporary place until something better is arranged 
for him. This is the procedure for children generally. 
But these same countries are realizing that the widow 
with children, aside from the general poor-relief sys- 
tem, has a claim on the state that differentiates her 
on behalf of her children from all other kinds of 
poor relief. To keep her home intact seems to 

be the aim of the most progressive legislation. 
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Another deduction is that family life for the child 
is regarded from past experience and statistics to 
be the best medium for rearing the future citizen, 
whether the family life is given in its parental home, 
with relatives or with foster guardians. For example, 
in Scotland, where possibly the best boarding-out 
system has for many years been developed, less than 
three out of every hundred of the children thus cared 
for return for poor relief to the government; and an 
average of less than one out of every hundred has 
been found to become criminal. As a comparison, it 
is estimated that a large percentage of the inmates of 
prisons were in institutions as children. 


The Child is Left to Think it is Independent 


HE institution in Europe, in fact, is regarded as 

only a temporary abode for the child, who is to be 
kept there only until some place is provided, either in 
the home of relatives or among foster guardians. 
James R. Motion, of Scotland, who has spent more 
than forty years in the active work of poor relief and 
been twenty years director of Glasgow poor relief, 
stated: ‘‘Let me catch a child in an institution for 
more than a couple of weeks, and the officials of that 
institution have to answer direct to me.” 

This is the general feeling against child-caring in- 
stitutions abroad. In Scotland, six months before 
the war, 36,799 children were cared for by parents or 
guardians as the direct wards of the state, and only 
1823 children were in institutions. In Berlin there 
were 8763 children in private homes as against 288 
in institutions. By the Scotch system of poor relief 
for children, the amount paid for the care of each 
child is $1.50 a week on an average, which, including 
the clothing and medical treatment, approximates 
the amount now paid by the New York Board of 
Child Welfare. 

The clothing furnished would do credit to the 
average self-sustaining family of any city—no uni- 
forms, but various kinds of colors and cloths for 
the child to choose from. A close inspection is kept 
on these children, but it is done in such a way that 
the child itself does not realize that it is dependent 
on the state. It becomes one of the family in which 
it is placed. And this scheme, after many years’ trial, 
proves that the child becomes absorbed in the popu- 
lation and does not bear the stamp of having been 
reared in a charitable institution. 

Another important observation, in comparing Eu- 
ropean countries with our own, is that as a general 
thing many private charities of the United States 
refuse to recognize their limitations. They give the 


impression that they believe they 
are able to cope with all forms of 
relief. Furthermore, in United 

States poor-relief systems there 

is little or no coérdination be- 
tween private charities and 
public charities. Again, instead 
of encouraging and promoting 
the discharge of some of their 
burdens by the state, private 
charities have regularly, per- 
sistently and almost system- 
atically not only opposed but 
fought such legislation as would 
relieve them of such burdens. 

In direct contrast in ‘European 
countries, while private charities 
have begun various relief reforms, 

they have urged the state to take 
them over, so that their usefulness 
might go on in various otherdirections, 
This whole matter has been well stated 
by the late Doctor Miinsterberg, the 
founder of the Elberfeld system, recog- 
nized as one of the greatest authorities on 
the subject of poor relief in the world. 
He seemingly saw the lack of coérdination be- 
tween our private and public charities and strongly 
pointed out what should be the prospective position 
of each. The conditions stated by him are to-day 
practically the same in regard to not confining their 
operations within the limitations of their capabilities; 
in fact, I might say that the condition is accentuated. 
My opinion is that such relief as that of dependent 
children, whose only shortcoming is poverty, should 
be the function of the state. This method should not 
only be welcomed by private organizations, but en- 
couraged by them, as it is in Europe, so that with this 
lifted from them their efforts might be expended in 
other directions—toward the creation of better stand- 
ards of living, specific uplifts and social welfare— 
rather than in providing the most urgent necessities 
in channels where a temporary relief is entirely inade- 
quate. These férms of relief must by their very nature 
be met by such Government legislation as workmen’s 
compensation, social insurance and widows’ pensions. 

The general contention against the new law in this 

country was that if the state granted aid to the 
widowed mother it would “ pauperize”’ her, and that 
it was wrong economics to ‘‘subsidize”’ the children. 
The great substitute generally advised by these 
opponents to new legislation was a social-insurance 
act. Another remedy offered was that if the private 
charity organizations had more money they could 
more adequately meet these conditions. 


Effect of the Social-Insurance Act 


S TO social insurance, the contention that it would 
alleviate this form of distress—that of dependent 
or fatherless children—is almost absurd and .is so 
regarded by the prominent officials abroad who 
administer the laws. In fact, where social insurance 
is generally credited as being most perfected since it 
began in 1883, the amount expended by the Govern- 
ment for poor relief has increased annually. 

When I talked in England with Mr. C. F. Adair 
Hore, who is nowa member of the Insurance Act Com- 
mission, he stated to me: “‘I believe it is time forevery 
nation to wake up to the most important problem, 
that of the child. We have here in England espe- 
cially that problem before us, and the time is ripe, 
since we have by the Social-Insurance Act now taken 
care of every employed adult against sickness, and 
this will also create some benefit for oldage. But the 
insurance act does not take care of the members of 
the family who are not employed, and therefore can 
hardly be said to affect them. Fepecially is thieso with 
children. For the insurance act provides no more 
benefits for a father or mother with a number of chil- 
dren than with one. 

“The only benefit that directly affects the child 
as a result of the insurance act is that of the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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Madam, Meet Your Congressman 
By Rose Young 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


HE walk under the trees of the Capitol at 
Washington is very beautiful; the golden qual- 
ity in the air, the sun-dappled way, the trees 
themselves—all are beautiful. 

‘“‘Ah, but, madam,” says the congressman,“ look up!’’ 

Just ahead is a great building of white marble with 
a lofty dome and wide, low wings and long, delicately 
modeled pillars. ‘‘It is from this point,’’ continues 
the congressman, ‘‘that you are privileged to see your 
National Government as on an eminence. Make the 
most of your sensations at the moment.” A flickering 
smile plays over his face. 

It is a tremendous thing to face the Capitol of the 
United States of America for the first time in your 
life. At no other moment do you get so adequate a 
sense of the dignity that belongs by right to the Gov- 
ernment of your country. As you look up at the great 
pile, softly gray, you tell yourself that there plays out 
from it a glowing emanation that surely reaches to the 
farthest ends of the land. 


Congress on Parade 


OU are still glow-bound as you follow the con- 

gressman through the entrance to the House wing 
of the Capitol, into the elevator, out onto the gallery 
floor and into the gallery. 

‘*Madam,”’ says the congressman, ‘‘look down.” 

The galleries run all the way around a vast, vaulted 
chamber. On the floor below three hundred or so men 
are seated in chairs that form a series of semicircles, 
facing toward a desk on a dais. Back of the desk sits 
aman. On the desk lies a gavel. 

A man on his feet on the right is addressing the 
assemblage. At least you judge so from his facial 
movements. Nobody pays the slightest attention to 
him. Here and there, out over the floor, little groups 
of two and three and four and five knot together about 
this or that popular man’s chair. Here and there is 
hearty handshaking, here and there a casual greeting. 
The movement is incessant. It all seems affable and 
friendly, but the noise and confusion are terrific. 

“Mr. Speaker,’’ a big man, rising to his feet, fairly 
bellows over the floor, his voice swallowing up the din, 
“it is impossible to hear the speaker.”’ His face re- 
mains wholly serious as he adds: ‘‘Can’t we have order 
in the galleries?” 

A candid guffaw from the floor greets his inquiry. 
In all the different galleries there are not fifty people, 
and they have been, and remain, as quiet as the grave. 

The chairman pounds with his gavel and says with 
solemn irony: ‘‘The sergeant at arms will clear the 
galleries unless order is preserved.” 


Some Speakers Get Recognition 


N HIS words there is another guffaw, followed by 
a little semblance of order for a moment; then the 
babble breaks loose again. There are four hundred and 
thirty-five seats on the floor. Not half of them stay 
filled. Some of the men go away and are seen no 
more. {Some saunter 
in the coat room; 
some stand chatting 
at the doors, their 
arms about one an- 
other’s necks. 

A new speaker 
rises. He looks sure, 
confident. The chair 
recognizes him in- 
stanter. ‘**Mr. 
Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, I 
call up the bill, House 
Resolution 2323.” 

Not only does the 
chair recognize the 
man who brings up 
the bill, he recognizes 
other men for whom 
that man seems to 
expect recognition. 
There is a cut-and- 
dried effect about’ it 
thatisratherchilling. 

““Well,”’ says the 
congressman, ‘they 
are down to commit- 
tee reports. Let’s go 
over and look in on 
the Senate.” 

So you “go over” 
and “look in on the 
Senate.”” The Senate 
chamber is much 
smaller. Unlike the 
House, each of its 
chairs has a desk in 
front of it. There are 
ninety-six desks. 


Peering down from the gallery rail upon the fifty 
or so men below, you note that most of them are 
bald or gray. Some are writing letters. Some visit 
about and talk and even laugh, but their demeanor 
sustains the conviction of their importance. 


A Filibuster in the Senate 


S IN the House, so in the Senate, a 
man is on his feet—not speaking, 
but reading. There is a 
book in his hand. His 
voice is very husky. He 
goes on and on, page after 
page of—Keats! Keats, 
by all that is pertinent 
to the business of legis- 
lation! 

“What on thisearth!”’ 
you expostulate to the 
congressman. 

‘Oh, he is filibustering,”’ he answers 
cheerfully. ‘‘He has been talking and 
reading for seven hours. He will talk 
as long as he can keep on his feet. 
Then one of the other ‘busters’ will 
start in. They are not going to let 
that currency measure come to a vote 
if they can help it.” 

“Yes, but what has the poetry of 
Keats to do witha currency measure?” 

“Keats is helping talk it to death. 
A filibuster is a high horse that paws 
the air, straight up and down, getting 
nowhere. When a senator is on it he 
can read Keats or quote race-track 
statistics—anything to filltime. There 
is a majority for this measure. If it 
went to vote it would pass, but it can’t 
get to vote as long as the opposition can stay on its 
feet and talk!’’ The congressman wheels on you sud- 
denly. ‘‘Look here,” he tells you, ‘“‘you are never 
going to meet Congress, really meet it, even halfway, 
until you get it into your head that, although it is a 
legislative body, the wheel that makes its wheels go 
around is the conviction that it is better not to legis- 
late than to legislate.’ 


Don’t Criticize Until You Understand 


* ADAM, you came to Washington to ‘see Con- 

gress,’ as so many do, buoyed up by a sense of 
the dignity and power and even beauty of the ideal of 
democratic government. You are going away with the 
ideal hit on the head by the noise and the disorder and 
the manifest bossism. 

“Yet before you go, let me say this to you: Those 
men on those two floors are engaged in the most dif- 
ficult work the nation asks its citizens to do, the work 
of making the laws under which the United States 
Government is to operate. 


A Man on His Feet on the Right is Addressing the Assemblage. At Least You Judge So From His 
Facial Movements. ‘ Nobody Pays the Slightest Attention to Him 












He Goes On and On, Page After Page of—Keats! Keats, 
by All That is Pertinent to the Business of Legislation ! 


“For about one hundred and thirty years they, and 
those who preceded them in the two governmental 
bodies of which they are the present visible evidence, 
have been struggling to perfect House procedure, try- 
ing to find the right work plan for handling the busi- 
ness routine of the House. 

““Madam’’—the congressman is telling you good-by 
now—‘‘ you women, to the tune of a possible twenty 
million, are going to vote for the next Congress. You 
have a new proprietary right in it. You will help to 
make it. 

“You are its next set of critics. It has had a great 
many. Men have got used to Congress, its tricks and 
its manners. Congress has got used to the man critic. 
You women will turn new eyes on it. Frankly, we are 
afraid of you. 

“As much afraid of you because you may condemn 
the right thing through not getting its true value as 
because you may expose the wrong thing through 
getting its true value. There is just one thing we are 
justified in asking of you women: Don’t begin to 
criticize until You begin to understand.” 

The Congress that 
you see from the gal- 
lery rail is Congress 
on parade. Con- 
gress at work is 
Congress in commit- 
tee, and there are as 
many committees as 
there are main sub- 
jects of legislation. 

Little of moment 
that happens on the 
floor of House or 
Senate happens with- 
out prearrangement. 
That prearrangement 
is formulated in the 
committee rooms, 
and always behind 
closed doors. 


Congress at Work 


ONGRESS deals 

in bills. You can 
realize the volume of 
its business from the 
fact that as many as 
fifty thousand bills 
and resolutions may 
go through the hop- 
per of one Congress. 
A bill is a law not 
yet enacted. Con- 
sider where the coun- 
try would be if fifty 
thousand laws were 
enacted, Congress 
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American women have a sort of They are as appreciative as any 
a sixth sense, by which they man could be, of the delights of 
know the best in everything that being able to depend, day after 
contributes to social distinction. day, and month after month, on 
the same superlative quality of 


Men must frequently undergo a motoring. 


sort of a social education in 


order to be able to select with Thousands of them dispense 
discrimination. with a chauffeur, and revel in 
driving the Cadillac as a rest 
and a refreshment, instead of an 
irksome responsibility. 


But, an American woman usu- 
ally knows, unerringly, the one 
product in its particular field, in 
which she can properly feel a 


ode di But, underneath all this, their 
sride of possession. 


sixth sense tells them that 


It would be idle to pretend that the Cadillac is the car they 
this element does not contribute should own, because of the high 
to the almost universal prefer- position conceded to it the 
ence which the Cadillac enjoys world over. ee" | 


with American women. ae 
The men who first had this vision 


Basically, of course, the Cadillac of Cadillac leadership, are work- 
appeals to them because it is ing together today, to keep it 
the Cadillac—with all that that true to its traditions, and steadily 












implies in surpassingly smooth raise it beyond its highest pre- 
performance. vious standards. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY: DETROIT, MICHIGAN? 
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What Do Women Wan 
With the Vote? 


IRST ofall, 
they do not 
want what 
some ‘‘prac- 
tical politicians” 
think they want. 
Here is a little 
story that shows 
what such a poli- 
tician sometimes 
thinks they want 
it for: The time, 
a brisk October 
evening, about 
three days before 
a mayoralty elec- 
tion. The scene, 
a limousine, 
drawn up to the 
curb on a lower 
East Side street, 
just in front of a 
political club. In 
the limousine sat 
two women, the 
representatives of 
a large group of 
women working 
in that vain at- 
tempt to reélect a young mayor who 
later, training for his country’s service, 
went to an untimely death. 

In the campaign, badly disorganized 
because it had to be conducted without 
party machinery—captured by another 
wing in the primaries—the women, although they 
were not voters (it was in this same election that 
equal suffrage for that state was won) had been given 
the important task of handling the campaign in five 
assembly districts of the city where treachery was 
feared. They had come that evening to confer finally 
with an assembly district leader, suspected at head- 
— of being none too zealous in support of the 
ticket. 

The chauffeur, sent in to find the leader, returned 
hastily to report that it was “no place for ladies,”’ and 
the leader and a witness, one of his own kind, came 
hurrying downstairs and seated themselves, hat in 
hand, in the small forward seats of the limousine. The 
leader’s face as the arc light played over it was calm, 
sure, unscrupulous, purposeful. 


The “Judge” Was Frank About It 


| yard Fo tede by what he considered the hopeless 
stupidity of headquarters in putting the handling of 
his district in the hands of women, further irritated by 
the questions the women asked about his procedure, 
questions which the other four assembly district lead- 
ers had readily answered, he finally said: ‘‘ What's the 
use of beating around the bush? Let’s talk like 
honest men. J want to be a municipal court justice. 
Now, ladies, what is it you want?” Turning to one 
of the women, a woman of family and wealth and 
beauty and social position, he went on: “You prob- 
ably want to head some official committee to welcome 
distinguished foreign visitors. I can’t think of any- 
thing else you haven’t got now. You’’—turning to 
the second, the women’s campaign director and ex- 
ecutive—“‘I don’t quite get you. You work; maybe 
you’re trying to make a reputation. More likely you 
want to get a big city job for somebody very near to 
you; that’s more like a woman. Why can’t you two 
be honest with me like I am with you?” 

This is the way the “judge,” as his followers call 
him, sees life himself; it is the way he has always 
judged men, and it is perhaps only natural that he 
should think women are to be judged in the same way. 
The world in general agrees with the ‘‘judge’”’ only in 
thinking that women had some reason for wanting the 
vote, or they would not have worked so hard to get it. 
Even among practical politicians, however, few would 
agree with the judge that every woman wants from 
the vote something for herself. The world knows bet- 
ter than that. 

But what do women want with the vote? 


Are They After Jobs and Offices? 


AN it be the offices and the jobs they want? So 

timidly, fearfully asks the intrenched politician, 
voicing his first fear. What a revolution this would 
work in the ranks of patronage! Blinded by their 
fears, these politicians do not dream how few, how 
very few, women want to use the new asset, the vote, 
to get for themselves political jobs or leadership. A 
few do want it as a main object. They are likely to 
be campaign veterans, stanch war horses. They have 
perhaps worked for years—as suffrage election district 
captains, assembly district leaders, members of cam- 
paign committees, official lobbyists. They feel that 
they can serve best in a definite job. 
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By Esther Everett Lape 


Another purposeful group, also small, though in- 
creasing, is that of women who are running for office 
as a matter of duty, running as pioneers, with an 
almost religious sense of responsibility. Some are 
running because they think there ought to be more 
women officeholders. Some are running because they 
think a particular type of office especially needs a 
woman—the state assembly, the state senate, school 
boards, the municipal bench. School-teachers, here- 
tofore noted chiefly for fidelity to their job, announce 
themselves as candidates for the state legislatures 
and run with the seriousness of crusaders. And 
women of both parties are often joining and getting 
behind these crusaders among women candidates. 

These women candidates-on-principle are nothing 
if not serious. A political reporter (male) of long 
standing sent a few weeks ago to interview a woman 
candidate of this type returned to the office with “A 
fine girl—returned war worker—serious sort and all 
that. Serious? You said it. I tell you, brother, the 
seriousness of her eyes—for a politician—gives me 
pause. In my memory, the eyes of successful candi- 
dates have never been serious. But with women 
candidates—well, only time will tell. Maybe it’s to 
be the new type.’”’ Maybe it is. 

But those honestly seeking an answer to the ques- 
tion ‘‘What do women want with the vote?”’ know 
that, except for a very small group, “‘ public office” 
is not the answer. 


Party Politicians the Same as of Old 


ye ye the party politicians still believe more or less 
what the “‘judge,”’ our assembly district leader, be- 
lieved—that some kind of preferment is the real 
answer to the problem raised by the women voters. 
They feel, therefore, that their task has two parts: 
(1) to allot enough political jobs to women to make 
sure of capturing the ‘‘women’s vote” (which, of 
course, never is captured as a whole any more than 
the “labor vote”’ is), and (2) to find the proper places 
and niches for women in the party organization. 
These things cleverly done, they think the problem 
of the woman voter will be solved. 

I know an ardent young woman voter, just out 
of college, full of zeal to use her vote to the full, but 
quite at a loss to know how. 

“The thing to do,’’ said her man friend, “is to 
call on your district leader and tell him you want 
to be active; put him wise—see?—and probably 
something will come of it. Anyway, that’s the only 
way I know of breaking in.”’ 

She did; and the district leader saw in her frank 
aspiration to political activity exactly what he always 
saw in any such declaration from a man, an aspira- 
tion to office. 

At the next meeting of the district organization 
she was astounded to find herself solemnly elected 
sergeant at arms. And as she was summoned to go 
up to the front, with her blushing honors thick upon 
her, to acknowledge the generous applause, she read 
in the leader’s glance that he felt he had handsomely 
met her request. 

“T’ve been an enrolled Republican for nearly two 
years now,” said a woman the other night, “and I’ve 
never yet received one ‘communication’ from the 
party. I haven’t the least idea what ‘we,’ the party, 





stand for. My 
friend who lives 
with me is an en- 
rolled Democrat. 
She has _ received 
one ‘communica- 
tion’ in all this 
time, a request for 
a contribution.” 

And yet the 
party organiza- 
tions—from na- 
tional committees 
down—have been 
giving a great deal 
of thought to 
what to do with 
the women. The 
politicians, espe- 
cially local, have 
been giving a 
great deal of time 
to picking out 
which jobs women 
are going to run 
for. For of course 
if they will run, 
the party, not the 
women, had bet- 
ter pick the places. As soon as the vote 
is won in any given state the parties have 
immediately shown a tendency to make 
some “‘concessions.’’ They have often, 
for instance, been extremely generous 
with nominations for women in districts 
where all the odds were; as a matter of confirmed 
history, with the other party. 


They Must Have Organization Places 


HEN there is the second task of giving women a 

due, but not overdue, place in the party organiza- 
tion. Many political heads have been shaken over 
it. Should they build up a duplicate, woman-for-man 
organization throughout—a man captain and a 
woman captain for every election district, a man 
leader or boss and a woman “ co-boss” for every 
assembly district? Or should they duplicate the or- 
ganization, but keep it a woman’s auxiliary —that is, 
equal in numbers, without equal voting power? Or 
should they do nothing at all about it, and tell 
women that if they want voting power they will 
please get themselves elected to this or that office, 
from the bottom up, as the men did? 

That, said some canny advisers, would be ungen- 
erous; moreover, it isn’t good tactics. The thing to 
do is to get some committee of representative women 
and make them associates on state and national com- 
mittees, with votes and powers not too clearly 
defined. But while they debate ways and means of at- 
taching women to the party they forget to investigate 
whether the party can produce any ideas that will 
attract women. For, make no mistake, it is ideas that 
most worfien are demanding of politics. 

The men politicians’ present tactics with women 
go on the theory that women either are party loyal- 
ists or could be made so—under instruction. But 
while, on this assumption, they sit in state and na- 
tional executive committee meetings debating the 
ways and means of the ‘‘tremendous task of educat- 
ing the women voters in the doctrines” of this, that 
or the other party, the great rank and file of women 
are strolling off from the political lines and are putting 
their real energy into all kinds of unofficial and non- 
political civic and neighborhood organizations to do 
what they think the political parties have failed to do. 

Even when they enroll in the parties they often do 
so only in order not to be deprived of their vote in the 
primaries. But they enroll with no particular sense of 
binding obligation to the party. No matter how 
heavily the party’s rubber stamp is put on the candi- 
date, they do not accept him because of it, They send 
him questionnaires as to how he stands on various 
movements; they have “intelligence committees” to 
investigate his record and his standing on various 
roll calls. They demand ideas, platforms, principles, 
first of all. They refuse to be appeased by candidates 
only. No question that this insistent demand for real 
ideas and policies is disconcerting. 


Some Would Use Vote for “Equalization” 


HERE isa group of women who most of all want 
to use the vote for “equalization,” to secure for 
women equal rights and privileges with men in all 
things, whether in the field of politics, property rights 
or any or all others. 
In one state, immediately after women got the 
vote, a legal committee was set to work by the or- 
ganized women voters to go over all the laws of the 
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Keep the roses 
in your cheeks 
Use 
Colgate’s Charmis Cold Cream 


for cleanliness, comfort, charm. I 
Whether out in the nipping a 
cold of Placid,or under Palm dd 
Beach’s sunny skies, your 
complexion can weather the 
weather with the help of 
Colgate’s Cold Cream. 




















Give your skin the help of these two Colgate Face Creams: Charmis Cold Cream for a massage at night to cleanse 
the pores. MirageWanishing Cream is for daytime and social evenings to keep the tissues soft. It also is a superior 
base for powder—and, even without powder, free from shine. A trial tube of either sent for 4c or both for 6c. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. H NEW YORK 
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Captains of Cleanliness 


By Elizabeth Sears 
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Garbage Scows Loaded With One Week’s Accu- 
mulation From the East Side of New York City 


ARY KOLOFSKY, with her schoolbooks 

under her ginghamed arm and her hopes 

mainly on the bread and cheese that she 

confidently hoped to salvage from the family 
larder at home, ran lightly down the ward-school steps 
and out into the street toward home. Not so long ago 
Mary, with her attitude toward street and home litter 
and her utter disregard of personal cleanliness, was a 
problem to her teacher. 

Within a few doors of her own home a bundle of 
garbage caromed carelessly through the air and landed 
neatly on Mary’s right ear. The damp newspaper 
in which it had been wrapped burst open by the im- 
pact of the blow, and potato parings and onion skins, 
with divers and sundry remnants of a family meal, 
draped themselves lovingly on Mary’s shoulder. 

With one keen glance she located the window from 
which the bundle had come and, polishing a neat little 
button on the front of her dress with the palm of her 
hand as she ran, she reached the door of the tenement 
in question inside of fifteen seconds. 

“Hey there, you!” she announced quite plainly at 
the door; ‘‘who threw that bundle?”’ 

It was not so much that Mary was indignant at 
being struck by the garbage as that the garbage had 
been thrown at all. It wasa violation of the ordinance 
as well as a littering up of her clean block. 

A frightened Jewish mother, with a baby in her 
arms and four or five children of varying ages scattered 
about the room, stood stolidly by the window. An- 
other bundle in her hand, ready to be thrown, indi- 
cated that the weekly cleaning was in process. She 
had always thrown the garbage out of the window 
in her other tenements; why not here? 

‘“’Gainst the rules,’’ persisted Mary. ‘Just look 
down our block once. Since I been block captain in this 
district we been trying to keep to the anti-litter rules. 
There’s a garbage-and-trash can to dump your stuff 
in. Can’t you see nobody throws litter in the streets 
on this block? It isn’t allowed, I tell you.” 


The Origin of the Anti-Litter Bureau 


a pe proudly displayed the button she had been 
polishing, her badge of authority, the pin that de- 
noted her status as a block captain of the Anti-Litter 
Bureau pinned in plain sight upon her dress. 

Time was when both Mary and her mother had 
thrown trash from the windows into the street. But 
not since she had received her duly accredited com- 
mission from the Anti-Litter Bureau as a_ block 
captain in her district, with all the authority that went 
with the position. It was patent that a block captain, 
to be able to enforce her authority, must set a good 
example, and Mary had at once set her own household 
in order and issued strict injunctions to the effect that 
house, street and person must comply with 
the rules of the Anti-Litter Bureau. 

In November, 1917, the Merchants’ Associ- 
ation of New York established an Anti-Litter 
Bureau to enforce the street ordinances which 
have to deal with the streets, sidewalks, area- 
ways, gratings and exposed foodstuffs. Other 
conditions, suchasunsafesidewalks, trapdoors, 
holes in street pavements, toppling lamp-posts 
and spitting on the streets, are also handled 
by the bureau. To this end a block-captain 
system has been adopted. High-school pupils, 
housewives and merchants have been asked to 
volunteer as block captains on the streets in 
which they live or in which their business is 
located. These block captains are obtained 
through high schools, where addresses are 
delivered on the work of the bureau, and 
through personal letters to business firms or 
individuals seeking their codperation. 

Each captain has for a district one square 





























Against the Rules of Health, This Gully Has 
Been Made a Public Dumping Ground 


of keeping the litter from the streets or finds persistent 
offenders, the policeman on that post is notified. If 
the offense is repeated after a second warning, a writ- 
ten report is sent to the Anti-Litter Bureau and from 
there is forwarded to the chief inspector of the police. 
Immediate improvement is usually the result. 


The Bureau Codperates With City Departments 


HE bureau coéperates with the departments of 

police, street cleaning, health and fire and with the 
Public Service Commission. As the majority of the 
complaints received by the bureau are of such a nature 
that police action is necessary, the report of the com- 
plaints are sent to the police department. The records 
of all reports sent in by the block captains are kept in 
the files of this bureau. 

The block captain signs a block captain’s pledge and 
receives his official authority, which consists of a badge 
pin, the commission of appointment and instructions 
to a block captain, report blanks, and supply blanks 
signed by the commissioner of police, which contain 
the ordinances to be enforced and which are printed in 
English, Italian and Yiddish. New York has over one 
thousand block captains who send in reports and about 
three thousand who are called “silent workers.” 

The following isa list of complaints handled by the 
bureau: Unswept sidewalks; sweeping litter from 
sidewalks into gutters; uncovered and overloaded gar- 
bage cans; wood instead of metal receptacles used to 
deposit garbage and ashes in; nonremoval of garbage; 
overloading of ash cans; refuse put out for collection 
in bundles insecurely tied; insanitary vacant lots; 
removal of dead animals from street; exposed foodstuff, 
such as candy, pickles, baked goods, and the like; 
untidy billboards; insanitary condition of premises 
on which billboards are erected; broken sidewalks; 
toppling lamp-posts; broken water plugs and clogged 
water basins in streets. 











’ dollars. 


A Watch Has to be Kept on the Ground Behind 
Billboards Where Trash Can be Secretly Thrown 


According to statistics, fires started by rubbish and 
litter last year caused a property loss of nine million 
One hundred and twenty-six people were 
killed and ninety-nine were injured in such fires. 


The Value of the Block-Captain System 


SOMEWHAT similar plan has been tried out in 

Cleveland, with marked improvements in the 
condition of the streets. It was intended primarily to 
keep the streets in a better condition by encouraging 
merchants and housekeepers to prevent the streets 
from being littered with trash, garbage, boards and all 
the other flotsam and jetsam that are ordinarily tossed 
into the streets. There are ordinances in every city, 
of course, that cover these emergencies; but unfor- 
tunately few cities have pqlicemen enough to enforce 
the ordinances, and unless the people themselves can 
be induced to cultivate the anti-litter attitude, the 
streets go littered. 

The foreign population, living in the densely peopled 
sections of the city, can see no reason why. they should 
not look upon the street as a general dumping ground. 
It means an hour’s argument or daily arrests to con- 
vince them that a little personal attention to cleaning 
up anda great deal of civic pride are conducive to the 
well-being of the city as well as of themselves. 

The block-captain system is intended as much -to 
teach the younger generation, through the schools, 
the value of an orderly mind that tends to orderly 
habits as temporarily to clean up the streets. The 
parents can be reached mainly through the propaganda 
brought home by the children. Mary Kolofsky is only 
one of many who have been taught these values and 
who have responded most enthusiastically. 

There are sections of the city in which foreigners 
have no part, but in which the occupants have evinced 
a most careless attitude in regard to enforcing the 
laws. Posters are torn and litter the streets and hall- 
ways; deacanimals are allowed to lie about for days; 
trash of all description accumulates on the principle 
that what is everybody's duty is no one’s duty. All 
these violations of the ordinances are inspected and 
reported by the members of the Anti-Litter Bureau, 
and, once a block has been put in order, both the 
merchants and the housewives realize its value and 
insist upon its continuance. 


Cleaning Up the Pushcart District 


N A DISTRICT on Orchard Street, New York, 

which is the pushcart district, where as many‘as six 
thousand pushcarts stand side by side, displaying 
their wares of merchandise or food for sale, the litter 
and filth were appalling. The efforts of the police and 
the street commissioner to induce the pushcart ped- 
dlers to maintain even a semblance of cleanli- 
ness seemed to be useless. Everybody was 
accustomed to the dirt and did not mind it. 
One day the block captains decided to clean 
up and to keep clean. They aided and abetted 
the efforts of the street commissioner to give 
the district the most effective cleaning it had 
had for weeks, and even the peddlers admired 
the neatness when it was finished. 

“‘ Ah-h-h-h,’’ conceded one of them, as he 
placed his cart in the line and made a bun- 
gling effort to arrange it neatly to match the 
street; ‘‘dot looks fine—so clean, so swept— 
it brings fine trade. Und you vill do this 
efery week for us?” 

ow Manrico Manizetti was the block cap- 
tain in this district. Manrico was an enter- 
prising Italian schoolboy, who had learned a 
great deal about cleanliness from his ward 
school and who had been made a block cap- 
tain in the high-school selection, after an ad- 








block or one section of street between two 
other streets, and the inspection of this district 
is made every day. If the captain finds any 
difficulty in bringing about the desired result 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLYDE A. COPSON 


Pushcarts and Crowds That Litter the East Side Streets 


of New York With All Kinds of Rubbish 


dress there by Clyde A. Copson, the manager 
of the Anti-Litter Bureau. Manrico was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 
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rom the Big Show Hits 
Make Happier Homes 
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ROM the “Great White 

Way” where songs are made, 
to every home where songs are played— 
come these wonderful new hits! Songs that are 
earning encores at the big musical shows—songs that are 
winning fame for star-singers and orchestras— songs that are 
achieving sensational success all through America —are here offered 
you to introduce in your own home, to play and enjoy and love on your own 
piano, phonograph or player-piano. 


ON SALE TODAY whetevsr eood 
Wherever, whenever music is played, ask to hear these “Feist” Hits 


TRY OUT THE CHORUSES: — 
“Irene” “Peggy” 
% 
By HarryTierney and Joseph McCarthy By HarryWilliams “and Neil Moret 


CHORUS 
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©) LEO. FEIST. Inc. New York 
“Peggy”—a Big Hit 
The millions of lips already singing this wonderful song 
will tell you they can almost taste the sweetness in its rich, 
rare melody, its beautiful simple words. “Peggy” is being 
sung and danced from Coast to Coast, an instantaneous 
hit everywhere. You'll love “Peggy”—every note and 
every word of it—try it out. 


“O H ! °—New Novelty Hit By the Writer of ‘‘ Vamp’’ 


CHORUS - Moderato 


Oh, la-dy be gle, she’s 


—_——___— how she can shug- ’s as sweet as can be,- 
i 
_ — fe -_ — a 


a the way she whis-pers pret-ty noth-ings to 
© LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 




















a- long the moon - lit way, And as we 








“TIrene”— Great New York Success 


“Trene,” a few months ago, made its début on the New 
York stage. Today, it is famous everywhere. Because 
“Irene” is charming, it is alluring—you can’t hear that 
tuneful melody, without loving it instantly, without want- 
ing to get it and learn it, to sing, dance, hum and whistle 
all the time. “Irene” is simply irresistible. 






































And when I hold her“han-nie’ “O”. 


me,__——-_ Com-plete-ly gets my“nan-nie” “O?7— 














“OH 19? Here’s a new novelty song, a new “Vamp,” written by the writer of “Vamp,” Byron Gay. “OH!” may 
* be the shortest title a song ever had, but it will be the longest and biggest hit in many a moon—it’s a 
wonder for dancing, a jolly good singing number with lots of pep-and-go in every line. Get it at your dealer’s. 


% Other Beautiful “Feist” Songs: 


** Persian Moon” *“* Thank God You're Here, Mother Mine” 
“Lullaby Blues” “Alice Blue Gown” from “* Irene” 
“Star of the East”’ “Trail to Sante Fé” 
p= pA» eal **Sweet Love Dreams” 

ee. **My Baby’s Arms”’ 
uo be Radiance in Your Eyes”’ hens rtd “Golden Gate” 
“The Land of Lullaby “In Siam” “Erin” 
** Poppy Blossoms” “There's a Time” sale 
** Down Limerick Way” “a aS oe * 

(Fiske O’Hara’s Hit) One Loving Caress 

“Just Like The Rose” “* Love, Here is My Heart”® 
**Sing Me Love's Lullaby” “*Give Me All of You”’ 


g kate oe 





Instrumental Numbers 
“Merci Beaucoup” (Thank You) **Aloma” ** Lazy Daddy” 
“*Church Street Sobbing Blues’’ “Djer Kiss’ ** Klondyke Blues” 
“ Heart of a Rose”’— Waltz “Syria” “Star of the Sea” 
“Orange Blossom Rag” **Vamp”’ “*Laughing Blues” 
“Sensation” “‘ Bells of Bagdad"’ ‘* Fidgety Feet”’ **At the Jazz Band Ball” 


On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at gOc. a copy, 
postpaid. Band or orchestra, 25¢. each. 
Ask your dealer for a copy of ‘‘Feist’s Melody Ballads’’ 


—a little booklet that will give you words and music of the choruses of 
many of the beautiful song hits listed above. If not at your dealers, send 
us his name with a two-cent stamp and we supply you direct. 
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Wool Fibers Magnified 200 
Diameters 





Cotton Fibers Under a Magnifica- 


tion of 200 fication of 500 


Mercerized Cotton Under a Magni- 


Linen Fibers Magnified 500 
Diameters 








T ANY rate there was a time 
when such was the case, 
and in those days the 
principal concern of the 

buyer was to get full measure in 
length and width. Nowthe length 
and width are easily determined 


By Harrison E. Howe 


Vice Chairman of the Division of Industrial Research of the National Research Council 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE UNITED STATES TESTING AND CONDITIONING COMPANY 


any progressive merchant cannot 
readily command. Those tests 
which you can apply either par- 
tially or completely are composi- 
tion, dressing or sizing, washing, 
shrinking, mud and water spots, 
resistance of color to perspiration, 





with accuracy satisfactory to those 
interested, and we have been to 
great pains to establish units of 
linear measurement. We have gone 
farther and have created Bureaus 
of Weights and Measures, where 
the accuracy of yardsticks and 
tape measures may be determined 
and certified. That feature has 
been thoroughly standardized. 
Yet the mere exact size of the piece 
of fabric is often of less importance 
to the purchaser than the ma- 
terials of which the textile is made 
and the manner in which these ma- 
terials have been woven together. 
We have been most careful 
therefore to get our yard in width 
and our yard in length, but just 
when the idea occurred to some 
manufacturer or merchant to vary 
the first part of the specification 
seems not to have been recorded. 
From earliest times differences in 
quality have been recognized, as 
when Biblical history refers to 
“fine linen’’; but ‘‘union goods,” 
the term denoting a mixture of 
wool and cotton in the textile 
trade, are of more recent origin. 
Whether it was a scarcity of 
wool to supply the demand, or a 
demand for wool at a price lower 





The Results of a Short Exposure to Ultra Violet Light. The Fastness of Some Samples 
is Clearly Shown. The Row of Dark Materials Shows That Corresponding Shades 
Can be Had Which are Fast, Provided the Dyes are Properly Selected. The Lower 
Portion of the Samples Was Exposed, While the Upper Was Protected 


preliminary tensile strength and 
construction tests—threads per 
inch, weight per square yard and, 
where time allows, fastnesstolight. 

The merchant can, of course, 
conduct all these tests with as 
great precision as the case may 
warrant. In addition to those 
mentioned, he can determine com- 
position in a way to indicate the 
proportions of different fibers 
present, apply accelerated fading 
tests that give the same results 
in hours that sunlight produces 
in days, learn the tensile strength 
in’ both directions of the cloth, 
construction (reducing the data to 
diagrams), resistance to cold and 
to wind, and the likelihood of the 
cloth to become shiny before it 
is worn out, as’ well as the actual 
comparison in the wearing quali- 
ties of cloth by accelerated tests. 


Available Simple Tests 


HEN the question is simply 

“Ts it all wool?” the deter- 
mination of composition is simple. 
You can substitute the tumblers 
and agate pans of the kitchen for 
the laboratory ‘beakers and test 
tubes. For the five per cent solu- 








than that at which pure wool could 
be secured, or some genius seizing 
upon an opportunity to practice profitable substitution 
that introduced them, would be of interest, but at any 
rate ‘‘woolens’’—a mixture of cotton and wool as dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ worsted,” which is all wool—have 
long been established. With the invention of wonder- 
ful machinery along with chemical and other processes 
we came, some time ago, to so many varieties of wool— 
new long fiber, reworked, short fiber, shoddy, and so 
on—that a microscope is needed to distinguish them. 








Washing Tests on Serge, Using a Plaitof One Strand 
Each of Cotton, Wool and Silk. The Plait Washed 
With the First Piece Shows the Color to be Fast, as 
There is NoChange. The Second, Not Fast,“ Bled” 
Into the Cotton and Silk But Not Into the Wool 











While the greatest temptation seems to be to spin 
and weave other fibers with wool, still all manner of 
mixtures are being offered to-day, sometimes under 
fancy names, usually without mention of the added 
fiber, and occasionally in a way that is deceptive, 
whether intentional or not. Much of this has arisen 
as the result of the honest effort of the reputable manu- 
facturer to meet the popular and insistent demand for 
things that look better than they are and sell at a lower 








price than the genuine. It has been necessary to utilize 
waste fibers in order to supply these demands, and it is 
fortunate that modern textile operations and chemical 
methods have made it possible to start with an in- 
ferior fiber and produce from it a more useful and 
enduring material. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that fibers of 
all kinds have their economic uses, and any fiber be- 
comes objectionable in a fabric only when it is used 

for the purpose of misrepresentation or fraud, either 

direct or implied. The failure to recognize inherent 
good qualities in some fibers, like cotton, which are 
popularly believed to be inferior for some purposes, 
often leads to false economy in the family buying. 


Need of Testing the Texture of Fabrics 


HE difficulty which each purchaser would have 

in determining the truth of the printed or spoken 
advertisement about clothes would not be so great 
as in the case of food, for instance, while the de- 
scriptive terms employed are easier to understand. 
The majority of people like to see what they are 
buying and flatter themselves that if they can also 
handle the goods they will, know much of their 
quality. The problem of conveying these impres- 
sions regarding values to those who could not ex- 
amine the goods confronted many merchants, 
notably those selling to distant customers; and 
while texture and color may be accurately por- 
trayed by modern printing methods, the only sat- 
isfactory way in which to describe quality is by 
use of terms susceptible of accurate statement in 
measurable terms, all of which are functions of 
serviceable wear. 

The dyers and cleaners have long been inter- 
ested in knowing the composition of textiles and 
the quality of the dyes used in the case of clothing 
brought to them, since much damage has resulted 

from the use of well-known cleaning methods with 
unfamiliar fabrics. Some years ago an effort was 
made to educate the public in one section in this 
regard and more especially with respect to weighted 
silks, but with incomplete success. 

The tests in which you must become interested, 
if you are to buy to advantage, are really easy to 
apply. You can perform many of them, while the 
others require nothing in skill or apparatus which 


tion of caustic potash or potassium 
hydroxide of the laboratory, a so- 
lution of lye may be made by dissolving one table- 
spoonful of the lye in a pint of water. If the sample of 
goods is boiled for ten.or fifteen minutes in this solu- 
tion, keeping its strength constant by adding hot water 
to replace that evaporated, all the wool or silk will be 
destroyed, leaving vegetable fiber, usually cotton. If 
this residue be examined the way the cotton was woven 
in may be determined. It may appear like cheesecloth; 
or it may be such a mass as to indicate that the cot- 
ton was combined with the wool before spinning. 

If it is a question whether it is wool or silk that is 
used with the cotton, add a little sugar of lead, as 
lead acetate is commonly called, to the solution poured 
from the undissolved cotton fiber, and if wool has 
been dissolved the solution will turn black, because 
of the sulphur which is naturally in wool. If it is silk 
the sugar of lead will cause no change in the solution. 

If the point to be decided is that of what propor- 
tion of the cloth is cotton or other fiber, then the test is 
more complicated and accurate scales are required. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 








When the Goods, Sold as Wool, on the Right is 
Boiled Out the Cotton Network on the Left Re- 
mains, Showing That the Wool Had Been Spun 
on a Cotton Thread 
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For Fastidious Femininity 


VERY line of its dainty comfiness 
bespeaks a charm that is simply 
bewitching. 

Polly-Anna Underwear—the new com- 
bination of vest and drawers with the 
individual feature of skirt back gives to 
slim and stout figures alike such grace and 
absolute freedom. 

You'll just love its dainty finishings of 
hemstitched edges, real pearl buttons, 
shoulder straps of self-silk or ribbon that 
are so alluring under the sheer blouse or 
frock. 

There’s' a garment to fit every purse— 
make your selection of True Irish linen, 
lovely silks or from such an attractive line 
of cottons. 


The K nit Underwear departments of most good 
shops carry POLLY--ANNA Underwear 


CHAS. E. SHEDAKER & SONS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Shoes From the Sea 




















Laying a Half-Mile Net 
Under a Cobalt Sky 


Slowly Dragging the Fight- 
ing Monsters In 























Warily Taking a Live Shark 
Out of a Net 


Shark Hide 10 to 40 
Square Feet in Size 




















Turning a Barnacled A Spotted Ray Cut Out 
Turtle to Account of the Sea “Herd” 








NE man has a vision, sets it 

down in terms of poesy and 

the world proclaims him a 

master poet. Another man has 

a vision, translates it into all the tone 
colors of the musical scale and some- 
body pays Caruso a fabulous number of thousands 
to sing the interpretation of that vision to the world’s 
music lovers. I know a man who had a vision a few 
years ago, who pursued it with ardor no less than the 
poet’s or the composer’s and who achieved—what? 
A song. Yes, a song for all the workaday world to 
sing, with the title, let’s say, ‘‘Shoes From the Sea.” 
This man was a banker who had been trained in 
medicine and whose hobby was sharks. Why sharks 
instead of Chippendale furniture or Ming porcelains 
or the skulls of aboriginal peoples of the South Pacific, 
he could not tell you if you asked him; so far as I 
know, there is as yet no science explaining the choice 
of hobbies. But it was sharks—just sharks. This man 
spent his vacations on the shores of the Baltic, the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean—his home was in 
Europe at that time; and day after day he was out in 
the boats of the fishermen, ever striving to make the 


complete acquaintance of Johnny Shark. 


Not a Pleasant Playmate 


OT a pleasant little playmate is Johnny Shark. His 

ways are as rough as his hide, and his table man- 
ners leave much to be desired. But all that is given to 
man to know about sharks this banker with a hobby set 
himself to acquire. And in the midst of learning came 
the vision, full born as are the visions of an Edison, a 
Steinmetz or a Pasteur. That was in 1910. To-day 
that vision is fully harnessed and has been set to work 
for the world’s good. 

Here is the result of a banker’s hobby: Leather 
from the sea—an inexhaustible supply of pelts to aug- 
ment, and maybe in large measure to sup- 
plant, the dwindling stocks that shoe the 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


identification is to put the sea leather to comparative 
test of tensile strength with the animal product; that 
and a close examination of the fiber of each. In the 
eyes of the layman the two are identical. 


The Birth of the Big Idea 


to banker, who came to know Johnny Shark only 
to betray him to the needs of the world, knows as 
well as any other path breaker in the world’s work the 
long trail that leads from visioning to accomplish- 
ment, its disappointments, its blind angles and mo- 
rasses of failure. Of these he told me something when 
I found him in his New York office—of the birth of the 
big idea, and of the painful steps he and others took 
to make sea leather practical and marketable. 

“It was not until I had studied the habits of sharks 
for many years,” he said, “‘just for the pure joy of the 
thing, that the idea of the possible utility of shark 
skins and the hides of kindred big fish and marine 
mammals came to me. I think it was growing appre- 
ciation of the steady exhaustion of the world’s visible 
leather supply that suggested to me the possibility of 
opening a new and practically inexhaustible source. 
To be sure, tanning of fish hides was not a new idea; 
the Japanese knew how to convert the shark’s skin 
into decorative sword handles, and a little progress had 
been made in the conversion of porpoise hide to com- 
mercial purposes. But no tanning process had been 
discovered which gave softness and tractility to any 
of the skins of the numerous shark family or made 
feasible the use of shark and porpoise and blackfish 
hides for shoes. 


of shark hide a thin, lustrous square of 
perfectly plastic leather which possessed 
a handsome “grain.” 

“This is the outside ‘split’ of the 
same hide,” he continued, “after we’ve 
eliminated the shagreen. This is the 
piece of leather I saw in my mind’s eye back in 
1910, when I first began experimenting with a Copen- 
hagen chemist of wide repute. It was after I had 
made many attempts to get rid of the shagreen by 
abrasion, by going over the horny outer ‘split’ of the 
hide with grinding instruments, that J was forced to 
turn to chemical means. For the grinding process not 
only was slow and expensive, but it destroyed the 
beautiful grain of the fiber beneath. 

“Together we worked out a chemical solution of the 
difficulty, but only after many, many failures. By this 
process we not only removed the shagreen from the 
shark’s hide, but we saved this shagreen as a valua- 
ble by-product for manufacturing jewelers. Then we 
tackled the tanning process and the lime-bath treat- 
ment of green hides. More failures, heartbreaking 
failures. Either the skins came out of our experimental 
lime bath so spongy and lacking in strength as to be 
useless or with some other defect rendering them unfit. 
But we kept on experimenting; and so 2 

He waved his hand at the two bits of shark skin on 
his desk—one a rough cross-section of a substance like 
a brick, upon the surface of which I could have 
scratched the face off a signet ring; the other a velvety 
smooth leather capable of being made into a dancing 
slipper for a débutante. Here lay the integers repre- 
senting the vision and its fruition. 


Free Ranges for Cattle Almost Gone 


OETRY is to be found in the cantilever bridge 
which spans the St. Lawrence at Quebec, and 
the soul of song lies no less in the microscope of 
Dr. Simon Flexner than in the singing heart 
of Massenet. Wherefore here you have this 











feet of the world. And what is most im- 
portant of all to you and to me, victims of 
this high-cost-of-living blight that flattens 
the sides of our wallets, cheaper shoes, shoes 
ranging in cost from three dollars to five 
dollars instead of the footwear now costing 
between fifteen dollars and twenty dollars. 
Shoes of this sea leather are being made 
to-day—twenty thousand square feet of 
fish leather a month is the present output, 
which is being so augmented by the exten- 
sion of plants that by the time this article 
appears between fifteen thousand and 
twenty thousand pelts of sharks, porpoises, 
blackfish and rays will be going to the tan- 
neries each day from forty fishing stations 
on the Southern Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


Shark-Leather Shoes Wear Well 


HOES of shark leather already are being 
manufactured which cannot be distin- 
guished from those made of calf and kid 
except through the ultimate test of lasting 











tale of a man who, foreseeing the day when 
the shrinking ranges would leave the world 
without a shoe to its foot, went down to the 
sea to draw upon nature’s untapped supply 
of leather. 

Allthe great ideas that have revolutionized 
life and pushed forward civilization have 
been the essence of simplicity; this banker 
turnsto the maligned shark, who shares with 
the snake man’s age-old enmity, to exact 
a toll for man’s future comfort. 

Andat first other men laughed at him, just 
as we can imagine the hoots and grunts of 
incredulity that greeted the first efforts of 
the earliest traction magnate of the Stone 
Age when he discovered he could reduce the 
friction under his drag sled by raising it 
from the ground on wheels. 

Here is a general sketch of the animal 
leather situation, as it exists to-day, due to 
the shrinking range and the swiftly decreas- 
ing raw product whence the world’s leather 
is derived: 

Russia before the war was Europe’s chief 














y weap 4 disinterested leather men say the 
ber of this sea leather is so much tougher 
than that of animal leather that the former 
should outwear the latter three or four times. 
Moreover, various grades of leather derived 
from the sea denizens are going into the manufacture of 
brief cases, wallets, hand bags, gloves, automobile coats 
and every form of decorative leather fabrication. 
New York glove manufacturer has contracted for the 
entire output of the suéde leathers wrought from the 
softer tissues of shark, blackfish and porpoise. 

Uniléss you chance to be one competent to qualify 
as an expert on leathers you will be unable to dis- 
tinguish between the standard product and this new 
yield of the sea, it is said. Whether it be the leather 
that goes into a Gladstone bag or that tapers to the 
toe of a dancing pump, the only sure method of 


The Pioneers in the Production of Sea Leathers of All Grades 


Also Find Profitable By-Products to Their Hands 


“Look at this piece of cured shark hide and you'll 
see at once the chief reason why everybody despaired 
of doing anything with it beyond making covers for 
jewel boxes or handles and sheaths for swords.” 

The banker brought out of a drawer a square of 
gray-white dried skin, stiff as a steel lath and with its 
upper surface so braided and ridged with diamond-like 
nodules of horny substance that a scrape of it across 
the palm of my hand would have brought the blood. 
This was the shagreen of the shark—an animal emery 
capable of polishing a jewel orheighteningivory’s luster. 
The man who knows sharks laid beside this dried bit 


leather source; .it is obvious that under 
the bolshevist madness Russia will not con- 
tribute more than driblets of the precious 
commodity to the European market. There 
remain the two Americas and—almost a 
negligible factor — Australia as leather-producing areas. 
In the great continent to the south of us cattle 
production is on an ascending scale, and the time is 
not far distant when South America will be the leader 
of the entire world in the output of hides, for the free 
range for grazing vast herds still exists in the Argen- 
tine country. 

In our own country the free range and with it the 
old system of the great drifting herds have both dis- 
appeared. Only in Mexico does the unfenced llano 
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As dainty and fresh, as charmingly colorful as Spring’s 
own blossoms, these exclusive frocks voice a perfect response to woman’ s de- 
mand for distinctive style, fineness of material, and untiring care in making. 





Better stores, everywhere, fea- Mailed on request, the 


—. ture ‘‘L’A1GLon’”’ Wash Dresses, “L’'AIGLON’’ STYLE BOOK ) 
Nurses’ and Maids’ Uniforms } ' aa Fashion plates, showing details of | | 
and Bathrobes carrying this label. |__@__ Fitemaex _"ane_| Cut, finish and trimming. 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Chestnut at 24th Street, Philadelphia co 


Should your merchant not be able to show you the particular dresses you desire, send us his name and address. Mention 
dresses. We will see that you are supplied. Prices mentioned are current except in Canada and the Far West. 

















ging ee 


mh A; *Rosamonde’’ B. *Jewel"’ Model. C: ‘Queen Charming’’ D aa May” ‘“*‘Annette’’ **Miss Pleasing’’ **Maybelle’’ Model. 

. Model. Gingham Gingham:Green, Model. Floral voile: Gray Model. Gingham: Model. White Model. Smalichecked Voile tissue, blue stripes 
predominating, with blue, pink and tan. with rose flowers, cadet with Blue, green, pink and dotted swiss. gingham: Black ,blue or with dots of blue, rose, 
green, blue or pink. Sizes 36 to 46. gold, navy withpurpke. Sizes black. Sizes 16, 18, Sizes 36 to 46. ink. Sizes 36 to 46. ink or gold. Sizes ‘16, 18, 
Sizes 36to46. Price$7.50. Price $5.50. 16, 18, 20, 36 to 46. Price $12.50. 20. Price $6.50. Price $8.00. rice $7.50. Bo. 36 to 46. Price $10.00. 
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E CAN come 

close to telling 

to-day what 

the war cost 
us. The last tragic lists 
of dead and maimed have 
been sent out. Most of 
the bills have been pre- 
sented for payment. Was 
it worth it It was worth 
whatever it cost of course. There can be only one 
American answer to that question. No American 
has answered it, save in that one way, since April 6, 
1917. But—just how was it worth? What did 
America gain in return for her expenditures of money 
and men? What have we to show for the sufferings 
of those who died or were wounded, for the tears of 
those who loved them, for all our tremendous effort ? 

Our gains were of the spirit, weren’t they? We 
wanted no territory, no indemnities. We fought to 
preserve an intangible thing we call our honor. And 
you cannot weigh honor in any scale; you cannot 
balance it against a casualty list or a six-billion-dollar 
Liberty Loan. 

France—oh, it was so different with France! 
Against her losses, her expenditures, she has tangible 
things to set. She has liberated Alsace and Lorraine. 
She has expelled an invader who would have kept 
more of her provinces, her cities, her mines. She has 
ended a menace that was reflected, each year, in the 
taxes that paid for the great army it forced her to 
maintain. So with Great Britain. She came to an 
issue that had long been waiting to be joined. She 
emerged triumphant, still supreme upon the sea, 
still safe, by virtue of that supremacy, within her 
island borders. And Italy. Italy mourns her dead. 
She groans under the weight of new and heavy taxes. 
But unredeemed Italy is no more; Austria no longer 
holds a pistol at her head. Trieste is hers, and Trent. 








Some of the Things America Gained 


| ees those countries in Europe it may be that the 
things they have gained can never make the scales 
balance; that the blood and the treasure they flung 
down were worth far more to them than anything 
they have secured. But still, they have something 
definite and tangible to regard; their assets are 
visible; they can be reckoned and appraised. It is 
not so with us. And so, perhaps, there are those who 
think that it was ‘“‘all for nothing,” or only for the 
sake of our honor, that we fought. 

But I think that we, too, can reckon up our assets. 
True, they are chiefly things of the spirit. But there 
are some material gains for us to count, too; some 
positive entries to be made upon the credit side of the 
ledger. There are ways in which we are richer than 
we would have been had we never entered the war. 
There are men and women in America to-day who 
owe to the war things that will make all the rest of 
their lives fuller and better worth the living. You 
may say that these stories I am about to tell you 
are those of individuals. That istrue. But you can’t 
do much for the individual that doesn’t, in the long 
run, help the community in which he lives. Isn’t the 
conviction of the truth of that, by the way, one of the 
things the war taught us? Aren’t we all surer than 
we ever were before that we depend upon one an- 
other, that we cannot get along by ourselves? 

Statisticians can do a good deal when it comes to 
balancing the ledger ‘of the war. They can tell us 
just how much we spent for munitions and supplies— 
food, clothes, everything that went to the sum of the 
American effort. And they can reckon up what 
there is to offset the expenditure. We have so many 
rifles and guns on hand, and they are worth so much. 
Sales of surplus army food and supplies brought so 
much back to the Treasury. And the statisticians 
can play with those figures and make graphic charts. 
They can tell anyone who would like to know how 
much it cost to fire each shot—what the killing of 
each German, the capture of each hostile gun, 
meant in dollars and cents. One doesn’t want to 
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By William Almon Wolff 


be flippant about the war, heaven knows. But I 
suppose it would be possible to estimate the cost of 
every German helmet that was sent home as a 
souvenir ! 

These are not statistics I mean to present. They 
are just true stories of things the war did that in- 
creased the sum of happiness or prosperity_or well- 
being in this country. The people who are concerned 
are real. I am not giving you their real names. And 
sometimes, lest some one guess the truth concerning 
their identity, I have changed places and other de- 
tails. But the stories are all true. And no doubt 
you know stories to match these; it would take a 
good many issues of this magazine to tell every tale 
that might well be included. 


The War Transformed This Boy 


3 WAS Jack Flanagan who made me realize, first, 
the way the war had helped to pay for itself. I 
met Jack the other day. He had a girl on hisarm—a 
fine-looking, pretty girl. And he didn’t need to tell 
me they were going to be married; it was written 
all over both of them. 

Jack used to be a slouchy, surly boy. The other 
day he stood as straight as a young sapling, and he 
grinned while he spoke. When he didn’t understand 
something I asked him, he shot out a “‘Sir?’’ with the 
pleasant, rising inflection the army teaches. 

Heavens above! The first time I ever saw Jack 
Flanagan was when he was arraigned in the Chil- 
dren’s Court, in New York. He wasn’t quite sixteen; 
that was in 1911. There was some business about 
stolen stamps; Jack was an office boy of sorts, then. 

Jack didn’t look vicious. He had sandy hair and 
a lot of freckles. But there was a bad look in his 
eyes. He was in pretty serious trouble, and he was 
headed straight for more. I think the judge was 
rather sorry the case had come into court; he felt, 
I suspect, that an employer of a different stamp 
could have done something with the boy. But there 
he was and, what made it worse, it wasn’t his first 
appearance. His father was dead. His mother, who 
had to do a good deal of cleaning to eke out what his 
two sisters, who were stenographers, could spare 
from their salaries, couldn’t do anything with him. 

There was nothing for it, obviously, but to send 
Jack to a reform school. The judge did that reluc- 
tantly. He knew the boy, knew his type. And he 
was dubious about the effect of even the best of such 
institutions upon such a temperament. But it wasa 
choice of evils. The boy was going with a bad crowd. 

As it turned out, the school didn’t do much for 
Jack. He wasn’t malleable enough, and the wrong 
sort of boys were with him. He was afraid, at first, 
when they let him out; he went straight for a while. 
Then the old ways, grown worse as those who fol- 
lowed them grew older, claimed him again. 


A Poor Son and Worried His Mother 


E WAS a pretty poor son. He worried his 

mother. He was fond of her in his way. But 
he was impatient when she warned him. He gave 
her money when he had it. But he never held a job; 
he drifted from one place to another. And there was 
always the gang—one of those half-savage groups of 
the lower West Side in New York. Oh, it was just a 
question of time before he would slip across the line 
that separated him from the full-fledged criminal. 

It was a queer, abnormal life that Jack led. He 
knew some girls, but his mother and his sisters would 
have none of them. Nice girls didn’t interest him; 
partly, I suppose, because there was so little about 
him to attract a nice girl. The right sort of girl might 
well have straightened him out, because there was 
always good stuff in the boy. But she would want a 
steadier lad; one who could take her about, spend a 
little money on her, hold out the prospect of a home. 
Jack didn’t dance, either; that counted against him. 
Really, he was shy, but his manner hid that. 

When the war came Jack Flanagan ought to have 
been one of the first in line at a recruiting office. 
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That he wasn’t was just 
one more symptom of his 
slackness and degenera- 
tion. The war would have 
called him imperatively a 
year or two earlier. Asit 
was he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and talked about 
the way England op- 
pressed Ireland. And he 
took advantage, until he was drafted, of the big pay 
that resulted from the scarcity of labor. 

The army didn’t deal gently with Jack. He wasn’t 
used to discipline and it hurt. But for the first time 
he had to do with something so much bigger than 
himself that he was helpless before it. He wasn’t a 
fool, so he didn’t try to struggle. And, to his amaze- 
ment, he was made a corporal almost at once. 

Responsibility was as new to Jack as the weight 
of discipline had been. And, once the newness of it 
had worn off, he loved it. Details don’t matter in 
such a case. The point is, that he came back from 
France with the chevrons of a top sergeant, three 
Liberty Bonds and the manner that made me won- 
der if I really knew him when I saw him, the other 
day, with that girl on his arm. And in France a 
Y. M.C.A. girl took pity on his loneliness and taught 
him to dance. A small thing? Yes, probably. 

It cost a good deal to draft Jack and make a | 
soldier of him. But he’ll be paying income tax before 
long, the way things are going with him now; he’s 
planning to buy an interest in a garage. And there’s 
no danger that the city of New York will have to pay 
for Jack’s trial on a charge of burglary, or that the 
cost of keeping him for a few years in Sing Sing will 
have to come out of tax money. Thanks to what the 
war taught him, Jack will take care of himself—and 
of his mother too. One of the first things he did 
when he came home was to forbid her to work. 

The war went after Jack, you see. It seized him 
and shook him and knocked him about. It needed 
him, and it tgok him. Sometimes it let itself be used 
by folk with whom it wasn’t really concerned at all. 


They Quit Burlesque for Munitions 


ARLY in 1917 Annie Drew and May Hammond 

were “acting” in a burlesque show. They liked 
to call themselves actresses, of course, but I’m afraid 
they were the sort of girls who make real actresses 
almost ashamed of their profession. They stayed 
together as much as they could. But that was only 
possible at long intervals, because both of them were, 
as a rule, dependent upon the whim of some man. 
They did really work sometimes, but more often 
a man took care of them, and it was only when such 
an affair came to its inevitable end that they took 
engagements. 

Both of those girls had tried to go straight. They 
hadn’t tried very hard, to be sure; the other life was 
easy and alluring because it didn’t involve getting 
up early. But, one time, they had actually had jobs 
as salesgirls in a department store, and they had 
glimmerings of an understanding of the advantages 
of the independence that went with such work, even 
though privations went with it too. 

When the war came they drifted together. Each 
had the same story to tell, the story of sudden, ruth- 
less abandonment by a man friend. They tried, to- 
gether, to get an engagement; succeeded, after a 
time, when things were looking bad. But the show 
failed and they were stranded. Then one of them 
read an advertisement and went to a government 
employment office. They were among the first lot of 
girls sent out to Pompton Lakes, New Jersey, where 
a big munitions plant was just getting into its stride. 

That was a distressing place in those early days. 
Production at the earliest possible date was the one 
thing considered. So work was begun as soon as the 
machinery was installed in buildings that were no 
more than shells. And workers were brought in just 
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BUSTER 


O insure sturdy feet—and all the wholesome 
activities that go with them—the child’s shoes 
must be designed for freedom of action, while 
allowing for natural growth. 


Buster Brown Shoes meet these requirements per- 
fectly, for they are the only shoes made upon the Brown 
Shaping Lasts, which provide the exact 
space inside the shoe for the free play of 
every bone and muscle, while supporting 
and strengthening the feet along Nature’s 
own lines. 

Buster Brown Shoes keep the grow- 
ing feet healthy and shapely — bring them 
to maturity free from twisted toes, corns, 
bunions, weak ankles and broken arches 

and thus prevent untold suffering. 


For Boys 










For Girls 
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children must have sturdy feet 


Buster Brown Shoes are made from dependable 
leathers, have Government standard oak-tanned soles 
and are built throughout for genuine service. 


Good stores everywhere sell them for $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00 and up, according to style and size—in button, 
lace and blucher models, in all fashionable leathers. 

Always ask for Buster Brown Shoes. 

Parents are urged to write us for 
“Training the Growing Feet,” the free 
book that tells why children’s feet need 
special care, and how to avoid painful 
foot ailments. 


Brown Shoe Company 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, 
Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for 
Boys and Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. 4. 
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PRELUDE 


DO NOT myself believe in fortune telling, but this I must say: When a palmist 
studies the lines of your hand, he is unconsciously, perhaps, recognizing a really 
scientific principle which governs everything that lives. Dressmaking is a philosophy as well as an art, 
and while I am not so sure that the palmist can read your fortune, I can tell you in all earnestness 
that your good fortune in being dressed beautifully depends on your ability to read your lines correctly. 

When you come right down to it, all of us are constantly studying lines. We like or dislike a 
landscape because of the way the hills roll. The most beautiful sunsets are a marvel of shifting lines. 


disgrace; and to get at them, somehow, until everybody is as beautifully dressed as birds.” 














The foliage of nature is a dance of lines in trees and fields. As Ruskin says: \ A 

“Dress yourselves beautifully, not finely, unless on occasion, but then very finely and beautifully ) Li 
too. Also you are to dress as many other people as you can; and to teach them how to dress, if they I) 1 f 
don’t know; and to consider every ill-dressed woman or child whom you see anywhere as a personal (fF° f4)9 





Lines! Lines! Lines! 


Nig faci 





TENDHAL, the French wit, 
who wrote the first guide- 
book to Love, reports the 
following conversation in a 

salon of 1820. An old diplomat 
chatting with a countess about a 
stage celebrity, says: ‘‘ Madame, 
she has fine lines.” 

“True, my dear marquis,’’ comes 
the reply, ‘‘but she sets a fashion 
that obscures her natural grace. 
Her dress, so to speak, rants.”’ 

I permit the reader to draw the 
moral. The problems of dress do 
not change, not because there is no 
progress, but because the human 
figure seldom changes—which is 
quite fortunate for the dressmaker, 
for otherwise the art of dressmak- 
ing could not rest on permanent 
principles. The art of acting has 
a body of laws, be the play a com- 
edy, tragedy or farce. In painting, the artist follows certain unchanging 
rules, be the subject historical, symbolic or a portrait. Were there no 
principles of art, there would be anarchy; and were there no unchanging 
principles of good taste in dress, Fashion would be a saucy minx, making 
life a hideous discord. 

It is most interesting to note that the foundation of good dress is pre- 
cisely the same as the foundation of good art. You will remember that 
I devoted my first article to the theme of good taste as the only genuine 
authority on dress. It is now my privilege to indicate more in detail how 
good taste and the so-called secrets of correct dress may be acquired. I 
claim no unusual powers, and I speak only by that authority which comes 
from the humble study of the masterworks of nature. A Raphael, a 
Michelangelo, a Rodin, a Shakspere never tried to lead nature, but 
were content to follow her by a constant study of her lineaments in field 
and tree and water and in the human heart. They discovered nothing new; 
they only reasserted the eternal principles in their own medium, whether 
it was pigment, marble or verse. In all the arts the supreme principle is 
the law of line. Summed up in a phrase, the master key to correct dress 
is knowledge of the right line of your figure. 














To Master Line, Observe Nature 


A THIS point I would like to speak of Miss B, who has sought my advice 
in the problems of correct dress. She is,in disposition, the typical Amer- 
ican girl, vivacious, with a sense of proportion that is the despair of her 
admirers. A lover of the outdoors, she is interested in modern sports with- 
out making a hobby of any one of them. Yet in her boudoir she broods. 
She bears nature a grudge for not having bestowed on her a ‘“‘smart”’ 
figure. Always she complains to me: ‘I know that I have good taste; 
if only I had a figure!” 

In a measure all of us can understand her plea. She has read so many 
articles on dressmaking which rehearse the commonplaces about clothes 
that look well. Seldom are you told why certain styles are ill adapted to 
you and what clothes are ill becoming. There is neither tact nor originality 
in talking of perfection as long as human beings are mortal. It is wiser not 
to cry for the moon and to know our limitations. With this knowledge we 
can learn how to surmount “‘defects.’’ I have seen a commonplace woman 
achieve more with simplicity than a “‘smart’’ woman who featured her 
good points in headlines. 

Once two painters made a portrait of a lady distinguished for her talents 
rather than for her looks. One drew her as she appeared to the superficial 
observer with the result that he accentuated her plainness. The other, 
without departing from her natural features, so interpreted them as to 
reveal her nobility of character. The first was a ‘‘ photographer,’ the 
second an artist. So the dressmaker may be an artist; and the art of dress 
reveals the personality of the wearer by interpreting the right line of the 
individual figure. 

To master line it is important to observe nature. A landscape is a 
harmony of lines, be the trees dwarfed or majestic, the branches clustered 
or sweeping, the boughs angular or free. Each tree is true to its physiog- 
nomy. To contemplate this miracle is to be filled with tranquillity, the 
feeling of the eternal fitness of things. Let us dress as nature dresses her 


children, adding the touch of art for dignified decoration. William Morris 
has well said: ‘Everyone who adds beauty of raiment to goodness of soul 
makes goodness doubly dear.” 

We must likewise study the native beauty of the human form before 
line may be mastered. The human figure is the most beautiful combina- 
tion of lines known and its charm in woman is emphasized in the sinuous 
line from armpit to ankle. Grace of motion is a finer quality than faultless 
proportions. A marble statue may be exquisite in form, but it cannot be 
compared to an elastic, spirited woman whose every gesture indicates soul. 


Correct Line Should Always Take Precedence 


‘' application of these truths to the art of dress may now be made. 
First, then, knowledge of the correct line of your figure should precede 
every step in the making of the dress. Some women intuitively feel line 
and are naturally graceful. But this faculty may be acquired through 
study; not alone from observation of nature, but by schooling oneself in 
controlling the carriage of the body. You have often heard the expression: 
“‘Her gesture is eloquent,”’ or ‘She spoke volumes with a toss of the head.” 

In reality, what we call chic is a feeling for line. Some look for it in 
mysterious attributes associated with wealth and social station. But 
grace, charm, piquancy—these proceed from training the body to express 
our state of mind with sincerity and poise. By giving proper attention to 
such seemingly slight details of deportment and carriage, one acquires a 
sense of line and noramount of precept laid’ down by the designer can take 
the place of that self-study. Since every woman has her own individuality, 
I would impress most urgently the cultivation of personal traits and 
talents in order to dress artistically. And let mothers teach their daughters 
to walk well and hold themselves well and they will have no greater 
accomplishment or charm. 

The age of Miss B is not relevant for our purpose, but it may be said 
that she is in that period where the charms of girlhood have become mel- 
lowed. Her complexion is fair and her weight is about one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. Dressmakers call her figureless; but I think this a 
fallacy, because you might as well say that a human being is altogether 
characterless. Perhaps, just as certain qualities are latent in all of us, so 
many possibilities of the figure are overlooked by hasty dressmakers. It is 
true that Miss B’s hips are not large and her bust line is not accentuated; 
it is also true that her neck is a trifle too long and that her limbs may be an 
inch or an inch and a half too short, but with that faith which is born of 
the dressmaking art, we shall show how to profit even from limitations. 
Miss B, having learned the wisdom of self-knowledge and being essen- 
tially modest, is now going to dress in such a way that her natural limita- 
tions will be subdued and her natural grace—latent in all women— 
enhanced. For a bodice she can wear most anything to her liking, with 
attention to certain details of general applicability. 


The Most Flattering Line of the Human Figure 


ISS B was somewhat perplexed on the question of correct sleeve 

lengths and its relation to the waist. Her dilemma was increased by 
the shifting decrees of fashion on this subject and the fad of lengthening 
sleeves. Here, as in other instances, I made it clear that once the principle 
of line is grasped and properly applied, such dilemmas must vanish. Con- 
sider the kimono sleeve favored by so many women. To gain variety I 
have always advised breaking this line by having a panel from the neck 
to the waistline. A double result is thus secured—on the one hand the 
panel arrangement gives the effect of a longer line, and on the other hand 
it hides what might be an inelegant line at the point where the sleeve is 
connected to the waist. 

I advised Miss B that if her sleeve was to be a long one it should have 
a certain degree of fullness so as to conceal the thinness of the arm. 
A loose sleeve serves the function of suppressing inartistic details of the 
arm. Shoulda short sleeve be desired, it should be built so as to achieve 
four inches at least above the elbow, or an inch below the elbow. This 
helps to subdue an over-accentuated elbow bone, so that when the arm is 
raised or the elbow is in motion, the beauty of line is conserved. 

As to the prevalent practice of lengthening the sleeve an inch below the 
wrist, I can only say that its desirability is debatable and that its 
“smartness” is dubious. But to those who are insistent on following 
this preference, I beg to suggest that they have their sleeve built right 
to the wrist, with the proviso of having an inch or an inch and a half 
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VERY YOUTHFUL DANCE FROCK (No. A-859) of taffeta; the 
cascade with marquisette draping and silver lace. 


THE ENSEMBLE of colors suggests a beautiful pale coral bead. 
Patterns cut to order any size up to 42 inches. , 











THIS is what the front of the taffeta dance 
frock in the center picture looks like. 
Wouldn’t it be lovely for a young slim girl? 








A-861 














BLACK SATIN EVENING DRESS (No. A-861) with 
an overskirt of black silk net. SILVER TUBE BUGLES 
ADD NOT ONLY DECORATION BUT LINE. 


Patterns cut to order any size up to 42 inches. 


Ne 











AN EVENING 
DRESS (No. A-863) 
in a delightful jade 
green; of very heavy 
satin; the cascade to be 
finished with mink tail, 
while handmade flowers 
form the decoration. 













Patterns cut to order any 
size up to 42 inches. 






Photographs by 
Campbell Studio 































A-862 
AN ALL-WHITE EVENING DRESS (No. A-862), with 


bodice and sleeves in one piece, and with little silver tassels. 























Patterns cut to order any size up to 42 inches. 








| Home Journal patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 30 cents; Skirts, 25 cents; Coats, 30 cents. 
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Designs by Harry Collins 











AFTERNOON FROCK (No. 2558); of French 
soft taffeta; in a beautiful shade of lilac with an 
embroidered net collar edged with a root of the 
taffeta. THIS DRESS IS UNIQUE FROM 
THE FACT THAT THE SKIRT AND THE 
CASCADE FORM ONE PIECE. 


Comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 





























BLACK-AND-WHITE AFTERNOON DRESS (No. 
2559) of voile; white chiffon inserted and white chiffon 
IN ORDER TO GIVE LINE AND BODY 
The under- 


collar. 
to the dress, the rosettes are made of taffeta. 











skirt is made of soft taffeta. 


Comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 













































AFTERNOON 
DRESS (No. 2557) of 
CREPE DE CHINE, 
with crochet balls and 
loops dyed self color; 
embroidered batiste or 
handkerchief-linen col- 
lar and cuffs. 





Comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, and 36 to 42 
inches. 
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one of taffeta above. 


A-860 


DRESS OF APRICOT 
VOILE (No. A-860) for after- 
noon, with lace hung on tunic, 
which is in one piece and of a 
faded green-lace dye. The lace 
is made separately from the 
underbodice, showing a trans- 
parent shoulder and arm. 
Patterns cut to order any size up 
to 42 inches. 

















SO THAT you may see how 
the back of the apricot voile after- 
noon dress looks and also the 














Home Journal patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs: Dresses, 30 cents; Skirts, 25 cents; Coats 30 cents. 
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A SIMPLE TAILORED SUIT (Nos. 2555- 
2556) of the darkest olive green, trimmed with 
black braid. STRAIGHT IN LINE, this suit 
is without a break at the waistline, the back fall- 
ing from shoulder to bottom in distinguished 
continuity. 

Coat (Na. 2555) comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 
36 to 42 inches. 

Skirt (No. 2556) comes in sizes 16 years, and 26 
to 32 inches. 
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STREET FROCK (No. 2553) of SUIT DRESS (No. 
dark navy serge with black corded pieces 2560) of tan gabardine, 
cut as square diamonds, thus GIVING with frill and collar and 
LINE TO THE DRESS. Band of cuffs attached to net lin- 
moiré silk for collar, cuffs and bottom ing; tobe tucked by hand 
of tunic. to form jabot and collar, 
Comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to thus lending a soft and 
42 inches. flattering effect. 
Comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, and 36 to 
42 inches. 




















This is what 
the front of the 
dress on the 
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right looks like. 











THE BACK VIEWS of the dress and 
coat on the left are just as attractive as 
the front. Are they not? And the back 


is the test of a well-planned garment. 














SIMPLE STREET DRESS (No. 2554) of unusu- 
ally good lines, the top of tobacco brown, the bottom 
of black and blue velvet. 

Comes in sizes 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42 inches. 





Home Journal patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Pattern Service, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-774) will be cut to measure at $1 each. Other Designs : Dresses, 30 cents ; Skirts, 25 cents ; Coats, 30 cents. 
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For the odor of Perspiration 





There is no need of anyone ever being 
embarrassed by the odor of perspiration 
or other body odors; for “Mum” pre- 
vents them all—without checking natural 
functions—and preserves all day the 
freshness which the bath imparts. 

Particular men and women consider 
“Mum” indispensable. It’s as easy to use as 





to say and is harmless to skin and clothing. 

Apply a little of this snow-white 
cream and be entirely free from such em- 
barrassment. 

You can get “Mum” everywhere, at 
drug and department stores. Or we will 
a “Mum” upon receipt of price and 
war tax — 26c in all. 


George B. Evans 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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THOMSONS 
“Glove -Fittingy~” 


CORSETS 





The Garment Beneath that Attractive Gown 


The woman who wears her gowns and smart suits with an 
easy grace and individual style is the woman who has given 
time and thought to her corset. 















k 
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Among the many models of Thomson’s “‘Glove-Fitting”’ Cor- 
sets there is one especially designed for your type of figure. 
The pliable boning assures delightful freedom. Every 
Thomson’s “Glove-Fitting’”’ Corset is designed to give 
adequate support—a corset with a guarantee of quality, 
individual style and complete comfort. 


GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & CO., 130 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“pats a beautiful gown, but do you think it 


will wear? I have such bad luck with my silk dresses.” 


“TI know this will wear, for it's Skinner's Silk. Your bad luck 
is probably because you aren't careful what silk you buy. Long 
ago I stopped asking simply for silkh—I ask for SKINNER'’S— 
and I never have any trouble now with wearing quality ™ 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 
None genuine without it : 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Estab. 1848 
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Their Spring Clothes 












































T TEN years one’s 
party dress ac- 
quires daintiness with 
dotted Swiss and Irish 
lace, as in No. 2089. 
If as old as fourteen, a 
long blouse of pale 
green taffeta embroid- 
ered like No. 2477, 
with a lace flounce, 
would be correct. 


ROWN-and-white checked 
velours fringed in yarn 
made the smart coat No. 2552, 
and Canton blue homespun 
made No. 2388, with plaid collar 
and cuffs. White piqué collar 
and cuffs finish the school dress 
No. 2270, of wool batiste. Sizes, 
6 to 14 years. 


= . 


“(1 829 . : 
Transjer 14606 2304 





2477 
Transfer 
14860 


PLAITED 

skirt of 
ensign-blue tri- 
cotine boasts a 
moth-colored 
blouse, silk em- 
broidered, like 
No. 2537. Wool 
challis with saw- 
edge trimming 
made the pretty 
frock No. 2304. 
Sizes, 6 to 14 
years. 


Transfer 14906 


ALE tan and the new cat-tail 

brown chambray would combine 
prettily in a frock like No. 1829. All 
sizes from 6 to 10 years. 
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Long Blouses Predominate 
in New Spring Styles 
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HIS peplum 

blouse (No. 
2417) owes its orig- 
inality to jacquard 
kumsi kumsa and 
Georgette crépe. 
Sizes, 36 and 40. 
Dream crépe and 
Val. lace made the 
exquisite blouse 
No. 2146. 








BECOMING 

slip-on is No. 
2496, made of fan- 
ta-si silk with ap- 
pliqué design No. 
14920. Tucks and 
a graceful girdle 
give individuality 
to No. 2467, of twi- 
light-blue printed 
indestructible voile. 
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Transfer 14920 J U7 


HIS embroidered blouse (No. 2487) is 


predestined to success, as it adapts it~ olanaiee 
self with equal grace to a slender or a more 14918 


developed figure. All sizes, 34 to 42. 
Pointed plaiting, bought by the yard, 
makes the tailored batiste waist (No. 
2105) exquisitely dainty. Sizes, 34 to 46. 





HEN a blouse stops at the 

waistline, it usually tops the 
| skirt in soft folds, like No. 2418, 
of. blue-and-white indestructible 
voile. The quaint little scalloped 
blouse (No. 2562) of radio klimax 
satin, with curious Chinese em- 
broidery, comes in sizes 34 to 42. 





“TT ASHION SELECTIONS FOR MARCH.” Are you in doubt what to choose for your 

new Easter clothes? Send for this beautifully illustrated book. It contains a com- 
plete assortment of new Easter fashions for women, girls and children. Price, 10 cents. 
Address the Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvaniz. 














Coats and Suits 


LADIES’ POLO COATS---In genuine Camel's Hair and Wool Fabrics are in 
greatest demand. Warm and fluffy, they add brilliancy to any scene. 


SPORT KNIT SUITS --In plain and Scotch Heather mixtures. Nothing quite so 


smart, comfortable or appropriate for the average woman’s outdoor activities. 


NEW YORK C, KENYON COMPANY — cHIcAGo 
(Wholesale Only) 
Weatherproofs and NEW YORK Sold at Best Shops 
Waterproofs U. S. and Canada 

























Rub em 
Tub em 


Scrub em 
‘They come up 
smiling 





Naturally— 
, every girl wants 


Jack Tar Togs 


Ample measurements, 
double-stitched seams, 
quality trimmings, and fast 
colors, added to sturdy ma- 
terials assure long wear and 
satisfaction. 
















Write Dept. C-10 for the Fack 
Tar Style Book and give 
dealer's name ¥ 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Middies. Dresses 
Bloomers, Skirts. 
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Good candies are your 
children’s right 


Almost the first instinct a thinking child develops 
is a taste for candy. From early childhood the 
traditional “treats” and rewards held in highest 


esteem are “sweets.” G2 
It is the natural demand of their little bodies for Bs 
the energy candy supplies. i 
\ By keeping Huyler’s in your home you can be > 
4 sure your children eat candy at proper times and ari 
os also that it is the pure, clean, wholesome kind we 
they should have. : 


example by getting Huyler’s. 
—_@o— 





Ask for your favorite 





fi 
te "1.25 per Bee 
y, 67 Stores Agencies 


almost everywhere 


In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 


And when you buy for yourself, set the right 
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The Most Important 
Food Dollar of All 


T’S true that a dollar or so represents 

the cost of a year’s supply of spices 
for the average household; but that 
dollar is the most important food 
dollar of all. 


A dollar’s worth of good spices in- 

creases the value of hundreds of dollars’ 
_. worth of food. Spices make dishes 
\s more appetizing, more tasty, more 
nutritious. 
For three generations Colburn’s has 
been the household word for purity 
and quality in spices. The care- 
ful housewife of 1857 insisted on 
using Colburn’s Spices; so does 
the good housekeeper today. 


You can get Colburn’s Spices 
at good grocers’ every where 


The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Spices Cooking Herbs Flavoring Extracts 
Mustard _ Pickling Spices Other Condiments 





Established 1857 
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A Great Institution 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


anyway, in that state of society, and it was 
his firm conviction that if a man done any- 
thing he should do it well. She asked me 
where my family was, and I told her what 
little I knowed and the whole lot I didn’t 
know, and ended up with the words of the 
girl in town—that “a family is a awful 
thing.” She laughed and said that, anyway, 
it was ‘‘a awful thing” for brothers to treat 
each other so. 

I seen she was getting cheerfuller all the 
time, so I prattled on about myself, about 
old Dad Pickett and his twenty-year-old 
wife, about the country and what I knowed 
of Mexico and Cuba, forgetting that she had 
seen more foreign countries than I had ever 
dreamed about. And so we made the house 
about the time the early dark was coming 
down. 

I took her into the kitchen and lit the 
lamp and built the fire and went to work 
getting supper, keeping one eye out the 
window on the road, for on a drizzly night 
you can see the glare of a automobile about 
three miles away. There was a pot of “fri- 
joles con chili” on the stove all done; and I 
washed my hands and rolled up my sleeves 
and patted out a batch of biscuits, and cut 
them and panned them and kicked them 
into the oven, talking all the time. Being 
cool weather, I had a quarter of beef hung 
up, so I hacked off a steak about two inches 
thick, because I have always heard that 
steaks are good for lungs, and when I had it 
hollering in the skillet I rested a minute and 
looked at my company. 


T COME to me then that there was some- 

thing queer about her in the last half hour. 
She wasn’t the same little nurse I had found 
on the road. It was a funny fix for a girl, 
alone with a strange man in a strange house, 
stuck out in the middle of a strange, done- 
some country on a stormy night. I had 
allowed for that and had tried to make her 
feel easy and safe, but I had succeeded so 
well that it made me oncomfortable. 

She was perfectly at home now, and I was 
strange and stiff and rattled. She had lifted 
off her cap and hung it by the fire to dry and 
she went to work clinking around among my 
chipped dishes and setting the table, woman 
fashion, and even asked for a tablecloth. 
Then, when the table was ready, she set 
down and waited for supper to get done, 
talking and laughing as easy as if she had 
been born there. Of course, on her job she 
must have met up with all kinds of men and 
learned to pick the different kinds on sight, 


and got over the scare of all men that a. 


young, onexperienced girl might have, and 
yet 

When I had found her on the road her 
eyes glinted cheery, but frosty, like the 
winter stars. Now they were sort of warm 
and mellow, like a August moon, and they 
followed every move I made around the 
kitchen in a way that made me forget what 
I was doing more than once. A ugly notion 
begun to make itself heard among my 
thoughts, like a rattlesnake beginning to 
sizzle his tail in the middle of a flower bed. I 
looked at her face, straight-cut and clean 
and clear, and I believed in her; and then I 
took notice of the feelings that were flashing 
over it like lightning across the sky on a hot 
night, and of the queer fire in her eyes, and 
I didn’t know. 





PROFESSOR of botany from the univer- 
sity stayed with me two weeks one sum- 
mer, poking around the range for new weeds 
during the day and setting on the porch with 
me at night, while we swapped notions about 
everything in the world, from tobacco to 
temptation. He said that I was a trifle 
idealistic in the matter of women, and I 
reckon he was right, whatever he meant, for 
he was right in most things. 

I know men and I like them, but I don’t 
never expect too much of them. When a 
man falls down I am sorry, but I hump my 
shoulders and spread my hands like a Mexi- 
can and say, “ Well ” and jog on. But 
when a woman drops below my notion of her 
it makes me sort of sick, leaves me nothing 
to tie to, gives me a what’s-the-use fever 





that makes me want to turn loose al! holts 
and go to the hot place on the high lope. 
A man has got to believe in something be- 
sides a God that sets above the stars. 

So, with that little woman’s warm eyes on 
me, I felt as oncomfortable as if I had seven 
nails sticking up in each boot heel. I jerked 
the biscuits out of the oven and dumped 
them on the table, and then I flopped the 
steak out of the skillet into a plate and 
spooned some flour into the hot grease to 
make gravy. After it had browned, I poured 
in water and condemned milk, and while 
I waited for that to come to a boil, I stood 
my heft on one leg and tried to onravel my 
state of mind, half listening to what my com- 
pany was saying and not wanting to look at 
her. Old Blue, being hungry, come up and 
rubbed against my legs and meowed. For 
want of something else to do, I picked her 
up and scratched her under the chin the way 
she liked, while she purred and dug her 
claws through my shirt in the painful, loving 
way cats have. 


HEN it come all at once that the little 

nurse was out of her chair and standing 
in front of me—close—and her hands were 
on my shoulders. Her face was twisting as 
if Old Blue was digging her instead of me, 
and her eyes just blazed up at me. 

“Can’t you guess my name?” she says. 
“Oh, guess it!” 

That might have made a human being do 
some real thinking, but not me. I’m slower 
than a sand turtle in reaching a conclusion, 
and when I get hold of one I hang on too long 
sometimes. I turned sort of sick and ornery 
and thought: ‘‘What’s the use, in a world 
like this?’”’? Then I raised my head and 
looked at her. It showed in my face—what 
I was thinking. Women are smart in that 
way, and she turned red and winced as if 
I had hit her across the face with a quirt. 

“Oh, Theo!”’ she choked. “Oh, Theo! 
Don’t!” 

Theo! 
sounded ! 

Then she stepped back and stood straight, 
with her chin high and her hands down 
beside her, like a soldier. ‘‘Oh, look at me,” 
she said in a desperate kind of a way. 
“Look at me! Don’t you remember the 
little girl that used to ride on the wagon seat 
between the folks? Look at me! Look hard! 
They used to say I was like mother. Look!” 

I done it. At least I tried to look at her, 
but all of a sudden I swallowed something 
hard and shut my eyes and couldn’t see 
nothing but yellow speckles. I worked Old 
Blue’s claws loose from my shirt and stooped 
down and put her on the floor as careful as 
if she had been made of thin glass. 

“Good Lord, forgive a blind-staggered 
fool!” I says at last, real reverent. “You're 
my own born sister, Miriam.” 


Lord help me! How queer that 


‘Low to make up for all my slowness, I 
made one quick move, and Miriam’s little 
army-like shoes didn’t touch the floor again 
till a good five minutes afterward. The 
gravy boiled away and burned, but we didn’t 
mind. Couldn’t neither of us eat much, any- 
way. After supper I made a fire in the old 
’dobe fireplace in the setting room and the 
two of us stayed right there, holding hands 
and talking ancient history, dragging out all 
the goods—and bads—we had both packed 
into sixteen years, and spreading them out 
for each other to look at. 

That evening lasted till half past three the 
next morning. 

Miriam stuck around the east ranch a 
good deal of the time for the next six months, 
but she was never in my way a bit, even if 
she did make me scrub the floors according 
to hospital regulations. And up to now, 
every time I look out west in the evening and 
see a new moon, I set down and write a 
letter to her, like I promised to when she got 
well and left me. Nine times out of ten a 
wife is a long chance and, speaking generally 
and taking both sides of the creek, a family 
is a awful thing, but I have got a everlasting 
strangleholt on the idea that a sister is a 
great institution. 








| Married Women and the Law 


EXACTLY WHAT ARE THE RIGHTS of married women under the common 
law as it is interpreted and administered to-day in the courts of the various states ? 
| With the inevitable changes which are soon to be wrou 
_ tions, this question assumes an even broader significance for both wives and husbands 
| than it has had heretofore, and the answer to it, as given in the article by Mary 
Sumner Boyd on “Are You Your Husband’s Ward?”— soon to appear in the 
HOME JOURNAL — will prove of deep interest. 


t by the new voting condi- 
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“She gets such wonderful bargains!” 


How some women find time for intelligent shopping 
without letting their housekeeping suffer 


Perhaps if you had planned that dinner aged Meats—Corned Beef, Dried Beef, 





a 4|)REN’T there, among your 
circle of friends, a few who 
stand out vividly as possess- 
ing what seems to be a mys- 
terious gift for making a little 
| go along way? Women who 
are able, on a limited income, to dress 
well, to have something new and pretty 
for the house every time you go over? 


And aren’t there others, apparently just 
as shrewd, just as anxious to save their 
husbands’ hard-earned money—who 
somehow just do not seem to have the 
knack of getting the full value out of what 
they have? 


How do they do it—those 
women everyone envies? 


€ The answer can be summed 
up in a few words: they have 
learned to run their houses — 
instead of letting their houses 
run them. That one thing 
makes all the difference in the 
world. 


It means that they have 
learned to get the most out of 
their time. Instead of having 
too little time for their house- 
keeping, their children, their 
meals, they have more than 
enough— 














Time to watch the papers 
for announcements of special 
sales. ‘Time to be constantly 
on the alert for unusual bargains. ‘Time 
to shop around and secure the utmost for 
their money. 

* * *. 


There are so many things to do in that 
housekeeping job of yours—and far too 
many of them happen without even a 
polite ‘‘by your leave.’ The beds must 





Beef in Rice Ring 


Cream Libby’s Dried Beef and arrange on a 
platter surrounded by a border of boiled rice 


be made and the children washed and 
dressed—the meals must be prepared and 
the dusting done—and we can’t stop the 
regular course of these events any more 
than we can stop the sun from rising 
every morning. 


But fortunately things can be planned 
to a certain extent—and it is in planning 
them so they will take less time and 
energy that some women score. 


Just for example—take your dinner last 
night. Probably the main dish —the 
meat—was something that took an hour 
Or more to prepare. And on top of that 
perhaps another half hour to select at 


the butcher’s just the cut of meat you 
wanted, 


differently you could have had the whole 


afternoon off and still have had a hot _ 
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delicious dinner for the family at the 
usual time! 


It is exactly for this purpose that Libby’s 
packaged meats are made. They come 
to you with all the heavy work of cooking 
done, and with them delightful meat 
dishes can be prepared in no time at all! 


Imagine a dish like this Veal Loaf Fro- 


mage, made in two winks simply by heat-. 


ing under the broiler! 





Veal Loaf Fromage—something different 
Slice Libby’s Veal Loaf and place on squares 


of toast. Lay two strips of cheese across the 
Veal Loaf and place under broiler until the 
cheese is slightly melted 
It is not only because Libby’s meats are 
so easily prepared but also because they 
are so delicious, of such fine quality, that 
women everywhere are learning 
to let them take some of the 
burden from their shoulders. They 
have learned that there 
are no finer meats obtain- 


able than Libby’s Pack- 


Vienna Sausage, Veal Loaf and a long list 
of other delicacies. 
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Vienna Sausage with Corn Cakes 


Heat Libby’s Vienna Sausage and serve with 
hot cornmeal pancakes made from I cup flour, 
1 cup cornmeal, 4 teaspoon salt, I tablespoon 
sugar, 2 heaping teaspoons baking powder, I egg 
well beaten, 1 cup milk. Sift flour, cornmeal, salt, 
sugar, and baking powder together, then add egg 
and milk 


They are packaged in Chicago 
—meat center of the world— 
where the choicest meats are 
available to the Libby kitchens. 

Only cuts from fresh, Govern- 

ment inspected meats are used. 


They come to you in air- 
tight containers, which, when 
opened, reveal the meats as 
fresh as on the day they were 
packed. You will find that 
Libby’s meats have a flavorand 
tenderness that home cooking 
of ordinary meats cannot 
approach. Shown on this 
page are a few suggestions 
for new and delightful ways 
of serving these fine-flavored, 
little-cost meats. Begin tomor- 
row to let them save time 
for you. Learn how you, 
too, can find time to get ‘‘such 
wonderful bargains.’’ : 
Lisspy’s Musrarp—Try Libby’s Mustard with Libby’s 
Meats. An unusually good mustard—not too tangy, 
not too mild, delightful in flavor, 


it adds a touch of savoriness that 
puts an edge on the dullest appetite. 





Perhaps this way of serving Corned 
Beef is best of all! 


Slice Libby’s Corned Beef and arrange on platter 


with hashed brown potatoes. Minced onions 
may be added to the potatoes as they are being 
cooked, if desired 


“Book of Five-Minute Meats’’— Free 


Write for the Libby ‘“Book of Five-Minute Meats, ”’ 
abook of simple recipes devised by Libby’ s expert chefs 
to lighten the burden of cooking and save time for the 
homemaker. Every dish is attractively illustrated in 
full colors and is accompanied by complete cooking 
instructions. Write for your copy today. It is free. 


Your grocer can supply you with Libby’s Pack- 
aged Meats, or will gladly get them for you. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 103 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, of Can., Ltd. 
45 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. e 
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How to #eep your silk underwear 


and stockings 


OFT crépe de Chine nightgowns, chemises of 
satin and lacy sheerness—you couldn’t bear 
not to have the darling silk things. And yet 
the extravagant way they wore out used posi- 

tively to scare you. Once—do you remember? 
you even considered going back to the humble, hor- 
rible “other kind”’—at least for every day. 

Then it was that Marie—three-quarters angel 
that she is—saved to you your lace and ribbon hap- 
piness, showed you how to make your silk things 
live and live—with the wonderful Lux suds. 


IT IS PERSPIRATION THAT IS THE GREAT 
ENEMY OF SILKS 


Every minute that your silk underwear used to spend in the 
hamper was making its precious life that much shorter, turning 
its delicate pink a sad yellow. The expensive silk stockings that 
you calmly allowed to lie for days after they were worn, were 
simply being rotted away with perspiration acids, with dust and 
leather’ stains. And then you wondered how they fell apart so 


LUX LAUNDERS ALL THESE 
Chiffons Organdies Muslins 
Crépe de Chine Batistes Nets 
Satin Lawns Laces 


Fine blouses 
Fine curtains 
Table linens 


Copyrighted 1920, 
Lever Bros. Co. 


soon— wondered why your underthings 
didn’t last longer! 
AFTER EVERY WEARING, DIP THEM 
IN THESE PURE SUDS 

Every night now, Marie just whisks up 
a wonderful bowlful of Lux suds, adds 
cool water until it’s all lukewarm, swishes 
the silk things around in the rich lather, 
dips them up and down, squeezes the suds 
through. Never a rub nor a bit of hard 
cake soap to injure a single delicate thread! 

In half an hour they’re tucked safe 
away in the drawer, fresh and whole for 
the next wearing! 

Your sheerest silk stockings, daintiest 
camisoles, frilliest petticoats, even that 
rather elaborate negligée, can be trusted to 
these gentle Lux suds, can be kept beauti- 
ful and fresh and new longer than you ever 
before supposed. Anything that pure water 
alone won’t hurt, can be washed with Lux. 

Your grocer, druggist or department 
store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Babies’ woolens Corsets 
Sweaters Spats 

Blankets Men’s silk shirts 
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On ‘Tour With Patti 


EWING my association 
with Patti from this long 
distance of years it is, 

curiously, not her singing which 
takes first place in my thoughts 
of her. Although the most 
beautiful of all voices was then 
still near its zenith, and this 
fact made my girlhood oppor- 
tunity to appear on the same 
platform with her a highly ex- 
citing experience, time has now 
given it new values, and I look 
back not so much enthralled by 
a great voice as I am inspired 
by a great example of self 
discipline and denial, and also 
warned by a poignant human 
lesson which stands out vividly 
for all women from Patti’s later 
life. 

Visually there was one thing 
about Patti that overwhelms 
all other memories—her dia- 
monds. Iam told that they rep- 
resented the greatest personal 


sessions, and that, in addition, 
her pearls and emeralds were of 
particular importance. 

I had heard about her dia- 
monds of course. Up to the 
time of my first concert in as- 
sociation with her, however, I 
had never seen Patti. In my 
own traveling about, and that 
of Patti, I had never happened 
to be at any place where one of 
her concerts was being given. 

We were under the manage- 
ment of Percy Harrison, at that 
time England’s most famous 
musical agent, who had known 
Patti for many years. In our company—all 
soloists—were a contralto, the best in Eng- 
land at the time, a bass, a barytone, a violin- 
ist, myself at the pianoforte, and Mr. 
Santley, also a barytone, a veteran singer 
who had sung for years in Patti’s concerts 
and in a famous quartet with her. He had 
been singing, so it seemed to me then, since 
time began, a regular old grandfather, as 
old as the hills. “‘Old man eloquent” they 
called him, for he still had a voice wonder- 
fully preserved and one into which he could 
throw remarkable energy and feeling. 


She Traveled Like Royalty 


E TRAVELED in four private cars, 

two for Madame Patti and her maids, 
of whom she had: quite a retinue (and much 
room was needed for Patti’s many trunks and 
boxes), a third car for the women of the com- 
pany and a fourth car for the men. Full in- 
structions as to dates and hours of concerts, 
departure of trains and about hotels were 
printed on little cards, so that one never had 
to ask questions. Every possible detail of 
our comfort was looked after; in fact, we 
traveled as luxuriously as royalty. 

When we arrived at our first stopping 
place I had still not seen Patti, who had 
kept close to her compartments. We had all 
gathered in our dressing rooms and it was 
near the time for the curtain to go up when 
word came from Mr. Harrison, our manager, 
that we were to come out and be introduced 
to Madame Patti. We found him on the 
stage, waiting for us. He lined us up in a 
row and made a little speech. He impressed 
us with the great honor we were about to 
receive in being introduced to the great diva. 
Of course he was terribly important over 
having Patti in his charge. 

“Now I want you to be very nice ta her,” 
he said, ‘because she likes attention.” 

_ Then he went out and we still stood there 
in a row behind the curtain under the elec- 
tric lights, waiting for him to return. 


Diamonds From Head to Foot 


N A MOMENT he reappeared with Patti 

on his arm. I never shall forget the ap- 
parition. She came in like a flame—with 
diamonds from head to foot, diamonds shim- 
mering and trembling from her hair, gleam- 
ing from her neck, glittering from her gown 
and arms and hands. When she walked she 
blazed, 

She was a tiny slip of a woman, her face 
enameled and painted and on her head an 
artificial chignon of some sort, built very high. 
This was something that she always wore, 
regardless of fashion. She was extremely 
gracious in her manner, smiling and charm- 
ing. She quickly shook hands with each of 
us, one after the other down the line. Each 
of us made a quasi curtsy. Then, in this line 
of soloists, a supposedly new company to 
which she was being introduced for the first 
time, she came to her old friend Santley, 
whom she had seen around all her life and 
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Adelina Patti 


perhaps sung with, for all I know, but a 
night or two before. 

She stopped and cocked her piquant little 
head on one side with a droll expression, 
and then, as if overwhelmed with a great 
emotion, she threw her arms around his neck 
in exaggerated devotion and kissed him, say- 
ing: “Oh, my dear Mr. Santley, I am so 
glad to see you again after this long, long 
separation !” 

And everybody roared with laughter. 

Later the diamonds got into my conscious- 
ness more in detail. Friends, who had 
learned I was to tour with Patti, had said 
tome: ‘Get her to show you the bracelet 
with the diamonds in it given to her by all 
the crowned heads of Europe.” 

Each day we would hear of some new thing 
of Patti’s that we wanted to see, and so we 
would ask Mr. Harrison, whom we soon got 
to call “daddy,” to get us a chance to look 
at it. 


Always Gracious and Kind 


ATTI was always gracious and kind. The 

generosity of her nature was well known 
and evidenced by her many magnificent gifts 
tocharity. A good many of her concerts were 
given solely for the benefit of hospitals and 
other institutions. I have no doubt that it 
was really true, as reported, that she sold 
her throat to Guy’s Hospital for dissection 
after her death and gave the money to 
charity. 

“Daddy” got us the chance to see the 
wonderful diamond bracelet. It contained 
immense precious stones, set half an inch 
apart. They had been given to her by the 
king of England, the president of France, 
the emperor of Germany, the czar of Rus- 
sia, the kings of Norway, Spain, Italy and 
Siam, the sultan of Turkey—and I don’t 
know what others. 

Among her many diamond ornaments 
were little trees, sprigs of flowers, neck- 
laces—and, in particular, a beautiful collar 
of pearls and diamonds mounted on black 
velvet—all sorts of birds and beasts, constel- 
lations of every variety, sunbursts, crescent 
moons, stars, garnitures of every design, 
lovers’ knots, bowknots, bows and arrows, 
swords, daggers and, besides these, rings and 
bracelets of every conceivable setting, all 
diamonds, blazing and immense, that had 
been given to her as dazzling tributes to her 
art, symbols of her great triumphs. 


But When She Sang —— 


N THAT evening of the introduction, 

for the first time I heard Patti sing. 
How the huge audience yelled and clapped 
and stormed when she went on, a living 
flame of diamonds, tripping, piquant, viva- 
cious. The clamoring ceased when the piano 
played the first chords, a tense stillness, and 
then the voice! 

Luscious, full-throated, so easy and so 
spontaneous, a thrilling soprano, it out- 
dazzled the diamonds. All else was forgot- 
ten except that voice. You could be told 


about it, you could wonder and 
admire from the conception of it 
which such a description might 
awaken, but when you heard it, 
as I did standing there almost 
without breathing in the wings 
only a few feet away, it was 
something greater, more daz- 
zling than the mind had grasped, 
something more beautiful than 
your rarest dreams of it. It was 
a voice owned by all the world, 
the greatest gem of its kind. 
The world had only one. 


“Home, Sweet Home” 


HE scene, the sounds, are 

never to be forgotten. Of 
course she sang her famous aria 
from ‘“‘Lucia,” and that night 
the “Quant tuchant.” She sang 
different selections from her 
famous réles— Rosine, for in- 
stance, and Zerlina, in which it 
is said she never had a peer. 
Perhaps the encores were really 
the most important part of the 
program. She sang the popular 
favorites at different times — 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” and 
Handel’s “Angels Ever Bright 
and Fair,” and Ganz’ “The 
Nightingale’s Trill,” for in- 
stance. “The Last Rose of 
Summer” was a great favorite, 
and ‘‘Comin’ Through the 
Rye”; also “Way Down Upon 
de Swanee Ribber.’”’ And 
finally, always as the grand 
climax of the evening, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” They would 
clap and stamp and cheer until 
she sang that. It was always understood 
that it would be the great event of the eve- 
ning. The audience knew it, and Patti knew 
it—and fed upon it. Yet she would pre- 
tend that it was a surprise to her, and that 
she was obliged reluctantly to do it only 
to appease the great clamoring. She would 
come back into the wings, go out front 
again, come back, repeat this many times, 
and then she would say to Mr. Harrison, as 
if she were annoyed by the great demands 
for her singing: ‘Oh, dear, there is no use in 
my attempting to come back before I have 
sung ‘Home, Sweet Home’; you know I 
always have to sing it”—as if she were 
aggrieved, when all the time we knew it was 
her greatest triumph of the evening and she 
would not have missed it for anything! 





Then she would sing it—“‘Home, Sweet, | 


Sweet Home’”—and with what feeling, what 
tender pathos, her eyes filling with tears— 
wonderful little actress that she was! How 
they cheered, how the house rose to her! 

When Patti’s part of the program was 
over the people out front began to clear-off; 
there was a considerable difference in the 
look of the house after ‘‘Home, Swegt 
Home.” 


She Had Albani’s Picture Turned 


ery we saw a good deal of her, in and 
out, from our green rooms, at railroad 
stations and on the stage itself. One night 
a very human incident occurred. It made a 
great impression on me because of the fact 
that Patti’s life, at that time, seemed to 
represent the very essence of all that was 
triumphant. That there could ever be any 
jealousies or humiliations in her heart was 
inconceivable. 

The incident had to do with Madame 
Albani, a contralto singer, who had enjoyed 
the distinction of having been invited to sing 
for Queen Victoria. Patti had never been 
received by the queen. Later King Edward 
invited her to court and she was a great 
favorite, but during Queen Victoria’s time 
she never had that honor. You know that in 
England, among great artists, this matter of 
court or not court is of tremendous impor- 
tance. Pattihad been divorced from her first 
husband, her second husband had died, and 
at the time of my tour with her she had 
married her third, a Swedish nobleman some 
twenty-five years her junior. She was, by 
the way, in spite of this disparity in years, 
apparently very happily married. 

Somehow or other, before she married her 
second husband there had been whispered 
some breath of gossip, about. Patti. On 
account of her great position—and no 
royalty ever lived in a fiercer spotlight than 
Patti—her every act and-utterance invited 
all sorts of exaggerated comment or inter- 
pretation. She was the victim of misunder- 
standing and misjudgment as inevitably as 
she was the recipient of the world’s most 
extravagant adoration. Because of this 
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‘Dollar Stretchers’’ 


“ ID you know that canned 
fruits, cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, 
pineapples, pears—whether 
you bought them in tins or put 
them up for yourself—will.go 
‘twice-as-far’ if you blend 
them into fruit desserts or 
salads, and will serve twice as 
many people as the fruit alone 
would serve?” 


Take a cup and a half of canned 
fruit, for example. Alone, it makes 
only afew helpings—but when com- 
bined with 44 package of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine and made up into 
a Fruit Sponge, I have found it 
an ample dessert for six or seven 
people. 5 

Try this Fruit Sponge Recipe of 
mine. Your family will call it a new 
delight, while you can also enjoy it as 
a “dollar stretcher.” 


FRUIT SPONGE 


Y, envelope KNOX 
Sparkling Gelatine ruit 


Y, cup cold water 


1% cups canned 


juice 
1 tablespoonful Yy cup sugar 
lemon juice White of one egg 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in hot fruit juice. Add fruit, 
sugar and lemon juice. When mixture 
begins to set, add white of egg, beaten 
until stiff. Turn into mold, first dipped 
2 Lp water, and - Serve with a cus- 
ard sauce or garnish with whi cream 
sweetened, and flavored with ae Eo and 
chopped fruit. 


KNOX 
the ‘‘4-to-1”’ Gelatine 


Speaking of “dollar stretchers” Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine is one in itself. 
It will stretch over four meals or go 
four times as far as the ready-pre- 
pared packages, which only do for: 
one lunch or dinner and make only 
six servings. One package of my 
gelatine stretches out into twenty- 
four indivjdual servings or will make 
four desserts.for, a family of ‘six for 
four different’ luncheons or dinners, 
which explains»why experts: have 
always called Knox the ‘4-to-1” 
Gelatine. 


Special Home Service 


If you need any help with your home 
table problems, or in stretching your 
food allowance, write me, mention- 
ing your grocer’s name, and I will 
send you my recipe books, ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts”’ and ‘‘Food Economy,” 
which contain many helpful sugges- 


tions. wk 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y._ 








This package 
contains an 
envelope of pure 
Lemon Flavor 
for the con- 
venience of the 
busy housewife 


PACKED BY 

CHARLES B.KMOK GELATINE CO. 
HES OWN AYALA. BONTREAL. CANADS 
SET WEIGHT ONE © 
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CHeurs 0o/mour 


A fragrance which does not vanish —for it is the 
essence of exquisite blossoms culled in all their beauty 
and freshness. 

No simple, ordinary perfume is this — but the most 
luxurious in the world. A perfume as lovely as the 
gardens of old France whence its fragrance comes. 
Delicate and distinctive as the most costly corsage. 


We shall be happy to send you a generous 
sample of this lovely perfume for /0 cents 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS 
25 W. 32nd Street a “ New York 


Creators of Fleurs d'Amour and other rare Perfumes 








ROGER & GALLET PRODUCTS 
ARE MADE ONLY IN FRANCE. 














Reg. Trade Mark, U, S. Pat. Office. 


A FRONT LACE CORSET 


distinguished for its high quality. It. has 
Tar Acaltlomer-Vol a-ValoM Aaltl (on mcelela@s)al(clek 


Recently a new feature has been added, 
the LOX-IT Non- Tilting Clasp, an 
improvement in corset fastenings which 
does not gap or come unfastened. 


Catalog and name 
fe) | nearesi dealer 
will be sent on 


request. 


Sold in New York at 
LA CAMILLE 


CO) SS) oe SD) (@) 
543 Fifth Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY 
L Stree Aurora, Illinois, U.S. A 
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gossip, which I have no doubt was entirely 
unwarranted, for her little acts of impulsive- 
ness were from the heart of a child and en- 
tirely without vice, like her extravagant kiss 
of Mr. Santley—because of these whisper- 
ings, however, she was never summoned to 
Windsor Castle to sing before Her Majesty. 
Madame Patti’s bitterness over this slight 
cannot be measured. 

Madame Albani, however, had received 
the honor, although it was commonly known 
that she was an inferior artist. Madame 
Albani and Jean de Reszke had sung for the 
queen together in the famous duet from 
Lohengrin. Albani had then rendered 
“Sweet Bird,” with flute obbligato. The two 
singers had next given the Traviata duet. 
The queen had mistaken Jean for his older 
brother. Madame Albani had been called 
upon to mediate in the case; good humor 
and geniality and friendly conversation had 
run high, and all the papers had come forth 
in big headlines about the incident. 

Poor Madame Patti! With all the rest of 
the world at her feet, her own queen had 
never capitulated. That the honor had been 
given to Madame Albani and not to her was 
the bitter fly in Madame Patti’s sweet 
ointment. 

On the particular evening of which I 
speak the concert was over and we were 
getting our things ready to leave when Patti 
came through the greenroom. It was pro- 
fusely decorated with pictures of artists, and 
among them, large and conspicuous, hung a 
picture of Madame Albani. Patti stopped 
as her eye caught on it, and she bristled; she 
seemed to swell up like a little fighting cock. 
She glared a moment and then she called: 
“Percy, Percy, come here and turn this 
picture to the wall!” 

Percy obeyed. Madame Patti must al- 
ways be obeyed. What would have hap- 
pened if she had ever been disobeyed or 
inconvenienced I cannot imagine. At any 
rate, “daddy” never ran the risk of trying 
it out. We arrived at one concert place 
where there was no special anteroom for 
Madame Patti. Mr. Harrison discovered 
the condition of the place and was in terrible 
distress. He was desperate; he would never 
hear the end of it, he said. With only twenty- 


four hours before the time of the concert, he * 


got hold of artists and carpenters and dry- 
goods people, and he built a beautiful little 
kiosk of different colored art linens, all 
wonderfully decorated with flowers. It was 
a gorgeous affair. The laborers and artists 
had to work all night to achieve it—for a 
few moments of Patti’s pleasure! 


She Knew Her Vocal Limitations 


ITH regard to Patti’s young husband, 

the Swedish nobleman I have men- 
tioned, I shall never forget my view of her 
when the train stopped at one of the railroad 
stations and she and he, Baron Cederstrém, 
alighted for a little exercise. She was dressed 
in a smart little tan-colored trottoir costume, 
her figure chic, graceful and youthful. He 
was tall and handsome and aristocratic 
looking, and always very devoted. That was 
evidently his job—furnishing devotion and 
flattery for Madame Patti, who could not 
live without it any more than the earth can 
live without heat. 

She had preserved her health and vitality 
and the youthfulness of her figure so well 
that, as they walked up and down the plat- 
form together, although she was twenty-five 
years his senior, they appeared to be well 
mated. Patti never neglected the smallest 
point in connection with her health. This 
fact was to me one of the true evidences of 
her greatness, for it meant a self-conquest 
which only a woman of superior will and 
intelligence could attain. 

One secret of her great success seemed to 
be that she knew her limitations, accepted 
them and abided by them. Once when 
asked how she had preserved her voice, she 
said: “I never sing Wagner. I love Wag- 
nerian music; I love every note of it; but 
I never sing it.” 


She Knew Herself Physically Too 


HE declared that she had no prejudices in 

music; Italian, French,German,English— 
it was all music the world over, and na- 
tionality had nothing to do with it, except 
sometimes to give it a local color; but she 
believed that Wagnerian réles were unfitted 
for her voice and that therefore they would 
ruin it, and so no amount of pressure ever 
induced her to weaken and sing them. 

Similarly, she understood her physical 
limitations. Our concerts were given every 
other night, and for the evenings in between 
we were furnished with boxes at other 


theaters or concerts. The rest of us used these 
tickets with great glee, but never Madame 
Patti. Her vitality must not be dissipated. 
For her the ordinary, so-called pleasures of 
irregular eating, of indulgence in sweets, of 
late hours must be sacrificed. She did not 
ask herself what she wanted to do, but, as 
some writer has pointed out, told herself what 
it was best to do and did not deviate from 
that; she had the character to adhere to it. 

All the simple little joys and indulgences 
in which the rest of us participated were 
given up by her if they marred in the 
slightest way her efficiency. It was in this 
self-control that she showed her true superi- 
ority. By this constant care of her good 
health she was able to preserve her voice for 
a phenomenally long time. 

When she was about to sing she would not 
talk to anybody, not even to her own maid. 
She would not open her mouth until she got 
to the anteroom, and there her door was 
kept shut from the outside air and its change 
of temperature until she went out to sing. 
Her maid wrapped her neck and mouth in 
a warm scarf and took it off only at the last 
moment, putting it on her again as soon as 
the number was ended. 

No matter how tired Madame Patti was 
or with what difficulties she was coping— 
and you can imagine with what horror a 
woman in her position might face the slightest 
evidences of a cold, for instance—under all 
conditions she kept herself cheerful. She 
was evidently resolved to be happy in every- 
thing about her. This, I am sure, was one of 
her important rules for the maintenance of her 
good health and extraordinary endurance. 


Her “Really Last” Visit to America 


T WAS years after my tour with Patti that 

she made her last visit to America—the 
really last of those numerous and deplora- 
ble “‘farewells”—at the age of sixty years. 
Why, after such an extraordinary triumph, 
Patti should return to shatter it, seemed a 
mystery. Reports came that the enthusiasm 
of some audiences still ran high, that they 
rose and cheered, though mostly “for old- 
time’s sake.”’ 

But the report also came that those who 
had not seen her before—who heard in her 
singing none of the echoes of those wonderful 
memories of a voice that had “gushed spon- 
taneously from the very fountain of vocal 
youth,” new listeners who heard only what 
they heard and saw only what they saw— 
were ‘“‘saddened and ashamed’? by the per- 
formance. They heard neither voice nor 
feeling, and they saw only “an attempt at a 
simpering, coquettish ingénue, sadly out of 
place in a woman of sixty years.” 

It was generally considered that she did 
it for the money which the historical interest 
in her great art was able to bring in. Writers 
spoke of the deplorability of “putting a 
noble gift to such ignoble uses.”? But those 
who thought it was money that lured Patti 
on to her artistic doom simply did not know 
the woman. 

At the age of sixty they said she still 
“bowed, capered, kissed hands and gen- 
erally comported herself like a much-spoiled 
child.” Because, indeed, she was a child. 
The world had caught her asa child and had 
never let her grow up. She was still a child 
in spirit—piquant, birdlike. In the world’s 
extraordinary adoration of her art it had 
unfitted her for any existence in which her 
art did not figure. From the age of seven 
years, to appear on the stage was the only 
life she knew. That was the only air she was 
ever trained to breathe, the only interest she 
had to “‘live by.” 


Thrice Married, But No Children 


LTHOUGH she was thrice married, she 
had no children in whom she might live 
again in another youth and in whom her art 
might continue in satisfaction of that human 
instinct for perpetuation which is so strong in 
all of us. The limitations of her own voice and 
of her own health she knew, but the limita- 
tions of the place of art in life she could not 
seem to grasp. 

Women who envy the sweetness of her 
triumphs may well be thankful that they 
have been spared the poignancy of those 
later sufferings which such triumphs are 
liable to induce. 

As for me, when I pass a jewelry store and 
a friend calls my attention to some sup- 
posedly unusual display of gems, I find that 
I can admire it but half-heartedly. Nothing 
ever seems again truly of interest against the 
memory of Patti’s diamonds, which still 
dazzle in my vision—as also rings her voice, 
like the bell whose sound “‘ you seem to hear 
long after it has ceased.” 
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“Oh, Gee! If I only had 


shoes that couldn’t rip” 


Wonseam 





That boy speaks the thoughts of 
every youngster whose shoes are 
constantly getting out of repair. 


Of parents, too, who have to pay 
the bills. 


Wonseam Shoes won't rip— 
that’s prevented by lack of 
seams. Ihe entire upper—vamp, 
quarter and tongue—is one 
piece, instead of four to six 
pieces as in ordinary shoes. This 
feature is exclusive to Wonseam 
Shoes. It’s patented. Adds 
length of life to the shoe; makesit 
impossible to pull out the tongue. 


Every boy should wear them. 
They’re easy on the feet, easy on 


the purse, and are built to beat 
the hard knocks of youth. 


W. H. Griffin 
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PATENTED 


PATENTED AND REGISTERED 


SHOES 


Won’t Rip 


Soles and heels are tough and 
sturdy. Two thicknesses of 
leather cover the toe. 





Just one seam—and that’s where 
it won't do damage—at the rear 
of the shoe, running with the 
strain, and reinforced by a full- 
length leather backstay and three 
rows of stitching. 


Made on the army last—the last 
whichGovernmentexpertschose 
for military footwear. And the 
feet of millions of soldiers proved 
their judgment sound. 


Fits perfectly. Does not crampor 
distort the feet, but gives the free- 
dom necessary for easy walking 
and allows them to grow natu- 
rally as they should. 


yd Tongue One p* 


and little gents. 


$4* to $8 a Pair 


Depending on Size 


That’s a point worthy of serious 
consideration, since a man’s feet 
are formed bythe shoes he wears 
in boyhood. 


It’s a manly-looking shoe that 
both country and city boys like 
to wear. The right shoe for 
school, work or play. Good 
enough for almost any occasion. 


Get a pair for every boy in the 
family. (They're also made for 
men and little gents.) But be sure 
to insist on Wonseam. Look for 
that name on the sole of the shoe. 
Your dealer should have them in 
stock. If not, please send us his 
name—mention sizes desired— 
and we will make arrangements 
to supply you without delay. 


Company — Manchester, N. H. 
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Wonseam Shoes are made 
in either black or choco- 
late for boys. Also for men 
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Pure as the rustling breeze. Mild as the wafted 
scent of blossoms. White as the fleecy clouds 
that lazily drift by. That is Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt. Always flows freely. Stirs the 
appetite to action. In sanitary boxes with 
easily opened cap. Ask for 


Diamond 


ShakerS 


Interesting booklet, ““One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,’’ on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “he Salt thats all Salt: 


In sanitary boxes or sacks—for table and cooking use 
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in Syracuse China 


UST as we have reverted to the perma- 
nent beauty of their architecture, the 
quaint lines of their desks and consoles, 

today we turn to our forefathers’ idea of china. They 
chose it rich in color and design—not thin and brittle 
but the china to be “lived with” for years. Today it is 
called Syracuse China, and it has the charm and perma- 
nency which marked the china of long ago. 


Select your favorité pattern of Syracuse China, and if 
your dealer cannot deliver it at once, wait for it. Syracuse 
China is in great demand by home-lovers everywhere, 
byt it is well worth while awaiting your turn if need be. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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This is the new “Fusan” pattern 









































The $40,000 Account 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


the subject. She met his mood, but there 
was an undercurrent of thought running 
through her mind. It might be money, 
but 

“Are there many young people in Leices- 
ter?” she asked abruptly. 

“Quite a few,” replied Breck, a little sur- 
prised. 

“And pretty girls, I suppose?” He 
nodded; and she added: “‘ You must have a 
housewarming and invite everybody. I'll 
come; when will you be ready?” 

“Tn a month probably.” 

“Don’t forget.” 

There was no chance of that. The sug- 
gestion came to him from other lips. 

“You are going to give a housewarming, 
aren’t you? And a dance? In one of those 
big barns of yours—that would be heav- 
enly!” Feminine eyes dared him to be mean 
enough to say no. 

Breck wasn’t. But the month stretched 
into two, because of vexatious, unforeseen 
delays, before invitations went out. 





fr. WAS to be in September, on the night 
of the full moon. 

“You are going, of course,” Edward said 
to Sanchia. 

“T don’t think I will,” she replied. 

They were on her porch. The light of a 
neighboring street lamp, sifted through the 
trellised vines, patterned her face. Her lips 
had set firmly. 

For a moment Edward was silent, con- 
sidering. Then he broke out suddenly with: 
“Sanchia, I’ve been waiting a long time. 
Aren’t you going to make up your mind 
about me?” 

She was taken by surprise: her glance 
was startled. “I thought,” she temporized, 
“that I had told you I had.” 

“But have you really?” he demanded, 
with a fine air of candor. ‘‘ Have you ever 
settled it positively and for all time in your 
mind, Sanchia?” 

Sanchia hesitated. She was honest, and 
she knew that she hadn’t. She liked him; 
she admired his way of going after what he 
wanted. There had been moments lately 
when she considered the possibility of marry- 
ing him some day. She did not realize it, but 
she pictured that just as people picture 
themselves dead, not because the thought 
makes them happy, but because it might 
make somebody else sorry. 

His voice was very tender when he added: 
“T don’t want to pester you, Sancllia; but 
there are moments when you do get through 
my armor.” 

No girl could wholly resist that. He sensed 
this, and he was about to press his advantage 
when twin shafts of light, thrown by an 
approaching automobile, cut wide swaths in 
the dark. The car slowed up and came to a 
stop in front of the house. 

“Why—it’s Weld,” he began and stopped 
short. 

Sanchia had risen. She, too, had recog- 
nized Breck, and she looked—breathless ! 

Breck, unconscious of what he was inter- 
rupting, came quickly up the steps. “Is 
Mr. Dale at home?” he asked. Then, 
recognizing them both, he added: “Oh— 
good evening, Miss Dale. Glad to see you, 
Leyland.” 

It wasn’t mutual, but Edward said it was. 
Sanchia, once more her assured self, con- 
ducted Breck inside and left him with her 
father in the library. 

As she closed the door behind her, Breck 
was saying: “I’m sorry to disturb your 
evening. I tried to get you at the bank 
to-day and failed.” 

“That’s all right,” her father assured him 
kindly. 

Mr. Dale’s library was a second office, 
especially during harvest time, when farm- 
ers could not always get away in the day- 
time. 


ANCHIA went slowly back to the porch. 
Her absence had been very brief. Even 
so Edward had made a decision. 

“I’m not going to push you for an answer, 
Sanchia,” he said. ‘ But I want you to know 
that I’m always waiting for it. Don’t forget. 
Good night.” 

Sanchia was surprised and a little touched. 
She was quite unconscious of what he had 
seen in her face, and what he wanted to get 
away and think over; she would have 
indignantly and—so complex is the human 
mind—honestly denied any such suggestion. 
She had said she disliked Breck, and she 
would have still maintained it. Yet, though 
she might have easily avoided another en- 
counter with this young man she disliked so 
much, she stayed on the porch until he re- 
appeared. And she was where he must see 
her and speak to her. 


“Are you coming to my party?” he asked. 

Breck’s eyes were upon her. Eyes are the 
eternal rebels; they speak when the lips are 
silent. 

“‘T—I—perhaps,” she said, conscious of a 
curious little thrill. 

“Please do!” said Breck. 

And that was all. 


S car whirred away into the night, and 

Sanchia turned to her father. ‘Come 
over here and sit down,” she commanded, 
linking her arm in his, “and then tell me 
what he came for.” 

“Young men come here for one of two 
things,” he said dryly. “Either they culti- 
vate my charming daughter and ignore me, 
or they ignore my charming daughter and 
cultivate me. I’m not ‘vain, and I know 
that there is only one thing that could make 
them cultivate me.” 

“He wants money?” 

“He does—a thumping big lot of it too. 
So much that my hated rival, to whom he 
gave his account when he came here, can’t 
accommodate him. So he comes to this 
hard-hearted old banker.” 

“Does he need it—very badly?” 

“Tf he doesn’t get it his broad acres will 
fall under the hammer, his cattle will be 
= to the highest bidder, he will be penni- 
ess 

“Please be serious! Are you going to let 
him have it?” 

“Perhaps,” he said. ‘Now you tell me 
something. How does it happen that we 
haven’t entertained this young man more?” 

The dusk hid Sanchia’s quick blush. “It’s 
possible that he doesn’t care to be enter- 
tained.” 

“Ho, ho! A rebel! Well, well, we’ll have 
to bring him to task. When Sanchia speaks 
he must hop. I'll have that written into the 
loan.” 

“T sometimes wonder,” Sanchia cut in, 
“that they let anyone who is so—so un- 
serious as you run the bank.” 

“They sometimes wonder themselves,” 
said he cheerfully. 





EXT morning Breck’s mother arrived. 

He met her at the station and kissed 
her. That and her youthfulness gave rise to 
the report that his fiancée had come from 
New York for the housewarming. The story 
was quickly squelched, but even then it was 
held that Breck’s mother had no right to 
look so young. Leicester mothers did not. 

Breck took her over the house with some 
pride and succeeded in winning sincere trib- 
ute from her. The furniture—including a 
few antiques and some modern reproduc- 
tions—was in character, and the freshly 
painted woodwork and the bright chintz 
curtains made an atmosphere of shining 
immaculateness and cheerful color. 

“They suggest a woman’s advice, Breck,’ 
said his mother, with an eye for the curtains. 
“Who is she?” 

Breck gave her a quizzical glance. “ Al- 
ways on the trail of romance!” he scoffed. 
“It is a woman, the wife of my assistant. 
He’s an agricultural college man, and she is 
our housekeeper. It’s a relief after what I’ve 
had to put up with this summer.” 

Then he took her out and showed her the 
great barns, the silos and the rolling acres 
brought under cultivation. 

“You like it all as well as ever?” she 
asked. 

“Better!” The thought that, unless the 
thousands he needed could be secured, he 
might be forced to surrender it all, was in his 
mind and gave emphasis to his reply, but he 
did not tell her that. 


"Lae night of the housewarming came, 
with a rising full moon that saturated 
the valley with its silver. There was no need 
of the long canopy that Breck had had 
stretched from the house to the biggest barn, 
where the dancing was to be, but it gave a 
pleasant air of festivity to the scene. The 
first cars began arriving just after eight; by 
nine they were parked solidly in rows in 
front of the house. Breck had invited the 
whole countryside, and few had refused his 
invitation. ‘The interest in what he was 
doing was sufficient enough for even the old 
farmers, from remoter portions of the coun- 
try, to “slick up” and drive over. 

Breck and his mother received—she 
pleased with her tall son, he immensely proud 
of her. She was gracious and disarming as 
always, and even the stiffest of Leicester 
matrons unbent to her. 

“Who is that amazingly pretty girl who 
has just come in—the one in pale blue,” she 
whispered to him in a pause. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 65 
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A Delicious Old-Fashioned Homemade Apple Cake 


1% Cupfuls of Flour 
3 Teaspoonfuls of Royal 


Y, Teaspoonful of Salt 4 or 5 Apples 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Shortening Y, Cupful of Sugar 
Y%, Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 


IFT the flour, baking powder and salt together into a bowl; add the shortening, and rub in very lightly; add the milk, 
and mix. Place the dough on a floured board and roll it out 2 inch thick; put it into a shallow greased pan; wash, 
pare, core the apples and cut them into sections; press them into the dough, sprinkle with sugar and dust with cinna- 
mon; bake ina moderate oven for 30 minutes, or until the apples are tender and brown. Serve warm with milk or cream. 


The recipes below are only a few of the delicious dishes 
that can be made so easily and economically at home with 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure 


Baking 
Powder 


Contains no Alum— Leaves no Bitter Taste— Never Disturbs Digestion 


Boston Brown Bread 


1 Cupful of Entire- 5 Teaspoonfuls of 
Wheat or Graham Royal Baking 
Flour Powder 

1 Cupful of Corn Meal 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Cupful of Ground ¥%, Cupful of Molasses 
Rolled Oats or Rye 14 Cupfuls of Milk 
Meal 


IX thoroughly the dry ingredients; add the 

molasses to the milk, and add to the dry 
ingredients; beat thoroughly and put into 
greased molds, two-thirds full; steam for 312 
hours; remove the covers and bake long enough 
to dry the top. 


Cheese Biscuits 


14% Cupfuls of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Shortening 
Royal Baking 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Powder Grated Cheese 
VY, Teaspoonful of Salt % Cupful of Milk 


IFT together the flour, baking powder and 

salt; add the shortening and cheese; rub 
very lightly with the fingers; add the milk 
slowly—just enough to hold dough together, 
about % cupful. Turn out on a floured board 
and roll about /% inch thick; cut with a small 
biscuit cutter or shape with the fingers. Bake in 
a hot oven from 12 to 15 minutes. 


Apple Fritters 


1 Cupful of Flour 2, Cupful of Milk 
1% Teaspoonfuls of 4 Large Apples 
Royal Baking 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Powder Powdered Sugar 
Y% Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Egg Lemon Juice 


EEL and core the apples and cut them into 

slices; add the sugar and lemon juice; sift 
the flour, baking powder and salt together; add 
the beaten egg and milk, and beat until smooth. 
Dip each slice of apple in the batter and fry to 
a light brown in deep fat. Drain well, and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serve hot. 


Mailed free on request — Royal Cook Book, containing recipes for all 
kinds of cookery. Also a very useful little book, “55 Ways to Save Eggs.” 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 100 Fulton Street, New York 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 
in the Latest Song Hits 





Who kids them along in the latest song on 
Columbia Records only?—A/ Jolson! 

Who raises the roof with melodious mirth on 
Columbia Records only? — Nora Bayes ! 

Who knows how to mix song with laughter and 
trickson Columbia Records only?— Van & Schenck ! 

Who jazzes the house by just opening his 
mouth on Columbia Records only?—Harry Fox! 
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Who starts on the quiet and ends in a riot on 
Columbia Records only?— Bert Wiliams! 

Where first do you find the newest of song hits 
by all the most popular artists? —On their exclusive 
Columbia Records! 

Where best will you hear these Columbia 
Records played?— On the Columbia Grafonola! 
Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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The $40,000 Account 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


“Sanchia Dale,” he told her. He flushed 
unaccountably to something in her eyes, 
and added quickly: ‘‘She’s engaged to the 
man with her, though it hasn’t’ been an- 
nounced yet.” 

“T see,” she said in a way that made 
him feel that she was seeing altogether too 
much. 

Long before the housewarming was over— 
it lasted until the stars were paling out—she 
had seen much more. Breck danced only 
twice with Sanchia; still, that was once more 
than he danced with anybody else. And his 
mother knew that his eyes sought out 
Sanchia at other times; and once or twice 
she felt quite sure that she had surprised San- 
chia’s eyes searching him out. She wished 
she might talk with Sanchia, but Sanchia was 
too much in the center of things. 

Then one by one the automobiles whirled 
away until the last had gone. Mrs. Weld 
smiled at Breck and told him it had been a 
great success. 

Then with characteristic directness she 
spoke what was in her mind: 

“Have you seen much of Sanchia Dale 
since you came?” 

Breck was taken by surprise. 
little,’ he said. 

“Why not?” 

Breck didn’t welcome cross-examination. 
But he answered lightly: ‘There seems to 
be a reason i 

“You mean that she is engaged. Heavenly 
days! I was engaged six times before I 
finally accepted your father for good and all. 
He gave me an awful scare by taking the one 
before him so seriously. I had to be almost 
shameless in explaining it wasn’t.” 

Breck simply looked stubborn; he was 
so like his father had been! 

She shifted her attack. “TI don’t like San- 
chia’s man. Who and what is he?”’ 


“cc Very 





NCE again she had succeeded in surpris- 

ing him. She had these flashes of what 

she called “‘feeling”’ people, and he had often 
poked fun at them. 

“Why—he’s head of our department store. 
He’s done wonders with it.. And he’s a di- 
rector—the most influential—in our biggest 
bank.” 

“T don’t like him,” she repeated. ‘And I- 
wouldn’t trust him. Who told you he was 
engaged to Sanchia?” 

Breck hesitated. 

“Tt’s common report.” 

“He told you!” she said triumphantly. 
“And I don’t believe it. And I’m going to 
find out the first chance I get.” 

Breck looked startled. ‘For heaven’s 
sake, mother ig 

“Oh, I'll be tactful enough; don’t worry.’* 

Breck thought that, after all, the chance 
wouldn’t offer. 

But he underrated her. He drove her into 
Leicester, and left her in his roadster while 
he made some purchases. 

Sanchia came along and his mother leaned 
forward. 

“Please stop and speak to me,” she begged. 
“I’m pining for human society and conver- 
sation. All I hear nowadays concerns farm 
management.” 

Sanchia smiled; she found herself charmed 
by Breck’s mother. 

““Won’t you come to dinner some night?” 
Mrs. Weld went on. ‘I know this is fearfully 
informal, but take pity on me. And bring 
that!nice young man you are engaged to— 
Mr. Leyland, I mean.” 

Sanchia’s eyes widened a little. “What?” 
she gasped. 

“Forgive me if I’ve been indiscreet,” Mrs. 
Weld hurried on. “I remember now that 
Breck said it hadn’t been formally an- 
nounced ‘a 

“ Announced Sanchia was astounded 
and her eyes were very wide now. “But I’m 
not engaged to him.” 

“Why!” said Mrs. Weld in well-simulated 
amazement; “Mr. Leyland told Breck so. 
He did say it was a secret.” 








1?? 


|e A FLASH Sanchia understood—every- 
thing! She didn’t pause to explain to 
herself, however, what she meant by every- 
thing. “It isn’t so!” she said. 

“Perhaps I made a mistake.” Mrs. Weld 
glanced around. “Here comes Breck ‘i 

“I—I must go,” said Sanchia precipi- 
tately, and fled. 

Breck looked at his mother ‘What have 
you been up to?” he demanded. 

“T asked Sanchia Dale to come to dinner 
and bring her fiancé.” 

“You didn’t !”’ he exclaimed with real dis- 
pleasure. ‘How could you? It was told me 
in confidence.” 





“Dear Breck, when you are a little older 
you'll know that women are as unscrupulous 
in some things as—as mean men say they 
are.” She smiled and added cryptically: “I 
think she’ll speak to Mr. Leyland about it.” 

Leyland’s occupied a full block on the 
main street, its very modern show win- 
dows gaining a certain charm and piquancy 
from the file of elms that shaded them. 
E-dward’s office was in the rear of the fourth 
floor. He was just leaving for lunch and had 
paused at the door to give a final command 
to his secretary. 

“Telephone Hunter that I’ve got to at- 
tend a meeting of bank directors this after- 
noon and I’ll not be able to see him.” He 
turned and saw Sanchia. ‘Why, Sanchia! 
What good fortune brings you here?” Then 
he became aware of her expression. “‘ What’s 
the matter?” he asked quickly. 

“May I speak to you a moment—alone? 
It’s important.” 

Edward became grave. ‘ Certainly.” He 
motioned to his secretary to leave. She 
slipped by him and he closed the door. 
““Won’t you sit down?”’ he asked. 

Sanchia remained standing. She had come 


to him directly, in the first heat of anger, and’ 


= was having difficulty in controlling her- 
self. 

“Did you tell Mr. Weld we were en- 
gaged?”’ she asked. 

Edward’s reply was characteristic. ‘‘ Did 
he tell you I did?” 

‘Please answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” 


DWARD thought fast. He had not fore- 
seen this contingency. ‘‘Let’s sit down 
and talk this over, Sanchia,”’ he began. 

“Please !”’ she commanded sharply. 

“No!” he said. 

Sanchia looked at him for a full second, 
His eyes did not fall before hers, although 
that was only because his will was strong. 
But even his will could not hide the truth 
from her. “I don’t believe you,” she said 
slowly. 

The color flamed in his face. He started 
to speak, thought better of it and merely 
bowed. And Sanchia turned and walked out, 
her excellently modeled chin held very high. 

That night, at dinner, both she and her 
father were more than usually preoccupied 
and silent. 

Finally Sanchia aroused herself. “TI’d like 
to ask Mr. Weld and his mother to dinner, 
daddy.” He looked up, and she colored. 
““You—you haven’t any objection?” 

“No; it’s not that.”” He thought for an 
instant. “The truth is that I’m in an awk- 
ward position as far as that young man is 
concerned. I told him I didn’t think there 
would be any difficulty in persuading the 
directors to vote his loan ——” 

““They’ve refused it?” she asked quickly. 

“TI didn’t give them a chance to,”’ he said 
grimly. ‘The matter has been placed on the 
table for the present. But there will be a 
fight.” 

“Who will fight it?’’ Sanchia’s tone was 
such that her father gave her a surprised 
glance. 

“My dear girl!” he protested. “There is a 
certain degree of privacy . 





ANCHIA arose abruptly, although dinner 

was only half through. “I know perfectly 

well who is fighting it. And I know why he’s 
fighting it, and it’s—it’s just like him.” 

“‘Let’s be reasonable, Sanchia.” 

“Just because he has that old forty- 
thousand-dollar account, all the other di- 
rectors kotow to him as if he were a little tin 
god,”’ stormed Sanchia, who had no idea of 
being reasonable. “It isn’t fair. Edward 
wants to see him fail.” 

“Now why should Edward want that? 
He spoke very highly and reasonably about 
Weld—said he liked him and that he hated 
to oppose the loan, but that he felt it his 
duty.” 

Sanchia brushed this aside. “Can’t he— 
Mr. Weld, I mean—get the money else- 
where?” 

“I’m afraid not. Money is tight these 
days, and few banks are willing to loan out- 
side their own communities. And the fact 
that he has been turned down here will be 
against him naturally. I’d like to have seen 
him get it.” 

“‘Can’t you go on his note?” 

“No.” C. F.’s tone was final. ‘That’s one 
thing I’ve never done and never will, al- 
though it’s suggested to me about twice a 
week by somebody or other. I like Weld 
personally, but I’m not going to establish a 

recedent to get him out of the hole he has 
bot himself into. When you come right down 
to it, it’s his own fault. He’s bitten off more 


than he can chew, and he needs a whopping 
big credit to carry him along.” 

“Then he’ll fail!” - Sanchia’s young voice 
was tragic. ‘I—I think it’s the meanest 
thing I ever heard of, and—and I’m going to 
tell him so.” 

Her father: found himself suddenly alone. 
“Now who,” he soliloquized, ‘‘would have 
thought she would have taken it that way.” 

After dinner he retired to the library and, 
sitting in the dark, he smoked, very slowly 
and very thoughtfully, two of his very black 
cigars. One was his usual limit. He was 
thinking of Breck and of Edward and of 
various other young men who had frequented 
the house in the past, and on whom, at times, 
he had thought Sanchia’s affections were be- 
coming fastened. 

“Vd begun to think it would be Edward 
finally,”’ he ruminated. 

From the hall came Sanchia’s voice, tele- 
phoning: 

“This is Sanchia Dale, Mrs. Weld. Won’t 
you come to dinner Tuesday?” 

“Er, hum!” murmured her father. 

He smoked a minute longer, then put the 
end of his cigar aside and went out and con- 
fronted Sanchia. 

“Tt isn’t as if he were going to be hung, 
you know,” he suggested mildly. “As I 
told him this afternoon, if worse comes to 
worse, he’s better off than most young men 
of his age. He’s not married or tied down to 
one place a 

He stopped short, finding himself suddenly 
deserted for the second time that evening. 

He stood and regarded the door through 
which she had passed, and after a moment he 
smiled slowly. ‘Guess I seem pretty hard- 
hearted at that,” he mused. “But it’s all for 
the best. Sanchia never did know her own 
mind.” 





OW Leicester, like so many compact com- 

munities, was one immense sounding- 
board so far as gossip was concerned. In the 
next two weeks it had plenty to resound to. 
It became known at once that Sanchia Dale 
had quarreled with Edward Leyland, and 
that whatever had been on was off. And had 
Mrs. Hunter heard that the Welds had dined 
with the Dales and the Dales with the 
Welds—twice? And that young Mr. Weld’s 
roadster was wearing permanent ruts draw- 
ing up by the curbstone before Sanchia’s 
front door? 

Mrs. Hunter had, one may be sure; and 
didn’t Mrs. McGrew think it strange that 
this should be so after C. F. had refused to 
advance the loan that young Mr. Weld must 
have? If he didn’t get it everybody said he 
would come a smash. 

“Oh!” broke in Mrs. Simonds, whose 
husband was a director in the bank too. 
“Haven’t you heard that it wasn’t C. fF. 
what was against the loan, but the directors— 
or rather Edward Leyland?” 

They had heard a hint of that and were 
breathless to hear the true story. Mrs. 
Simonds had it in perfect confidence from 
her husband and they mustn’t let it go any 
farther; but there was an awful fight on in 
the bank, and it was quite possible that 
C. F. would be forced out. The directors had 
voted to employ an efficiency expert, who 
was going to make an analysis of the bank’s 
methods and suggest improvements. It was 
plain to everybody that this was only a first 
move toward ousting C. F., who, though he 
was awfully nice and kind, was rather be- 
hind the times. And although some of the 
directors liked C. F., it was true, as Mr. 
Simonds said, that Edward was the biggest 
depositor, and if he did take away his ac- 
count it would be an awful blow to the 
bank. 

“Of course,’’ finished Mrs. Simonds, “‘San- 
chia is at the bottom of it all. I should think 
she’d be ashamed of herself.” 


a this impressed Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. 
McGrew mightily, and all of it they re- 
peated still in strictest confidence. Leicester 
hummed. 

And Sanchia, so far from being ashamed, 
was shameless. At the Colonial Club’s first 
dance she danced—had Mrs. McGrew heard 
it?—no less than eight times with Breck! 
And when the german brought her to Edward 
she had walked away and left him stand- 
ing there, brick red! And later that same 
evening Edward had said that he thought 
he would buy Weld’s place, when it came on 
the market, and run it himself as a profit- 
able side line. 

And had Mrs. Hunter noticed how worried 
Breck appeared? He was making frantic 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 66 


The Family 


Comforter 


HEN Mother has a 

headache—“‘get the 
water bottle’’; when Father 
has neuralgia—‘‘get the water 
bottle’; when Baby has 
the colic—‘‘get the water 
bottle’?; when Brother has 
“‘growing pains’’—‘‘get the 
water bottle’’; when Sister is 
ill—‘‘get the water bottle’’ ; 
when Grandma has cold feet 
—‘‘get the water bottle’’; 
when Grandpa has rheu- 
matism—‘‘get the water 
bottle’. 


Considering the vast range 
of uses and frequent need, 
you should purchase only 
the high-quality, depend- 
able 


Whitall Tatum 
Maroon “Special” 


Water Bottle 





It has become famous be- 
cause so strong that it easily 
supports a 227 lb. man and 
is guaranteed for two years, 
though lasting much longer. 
Earns its purchase price 
every time it relieves pain 
or inflammation. 


Has chained-on ‘‘unlosable”’ 
stopper; you simply can’t 
misplace it and the chain 
won't twist. 


Don’t accept an inferior 
bottle when you can get this 
extra quality Whitall ‘Tatum 
Maroon ‘‘Special’’ at such a 
moderate price. 


$2.50°: waeG2iae 


Whitall Tatum 
Company 


75 Years Making 
Dependable Goods 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 


San Francisco 
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Be Proud of Your Nats 


OTHING is so awkward and conspicuous at a dance, 

dinner party or other social function as badly manicured 

finger nails. For beauty at their finger tips, prominent women 
of the social world and stage use 


HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


A perfect manicure, lasting and waterproof, requires only a 
few minutes. 


The HYGLO Complete Manicure Outfit, 
price $1.50, comes ina convenient (illustrated 
below) attractive box, containing HYGLO 
Cuticle Remover and Nail Bleach, which 
keeps your cuticle smooth and firm, without 
the use of the harmful scissors. It removes 
all stains and discolorations. Larger sizes 
sold separately at 35c. brows, can be readily 
HYGLO Nail Polish, in cake form gives a washed off with wa- 
quick polish and lasting lustre, and is water- _ ter. Complete outfit 
proof. Sold separately at 35c and 6sc. with brush and mir- 
HYGLO Nail Polish Paste (Pink), a jar of — ror, soc; black, brown 
fine rouge that gives the so desirable pink and blonde. 

HYGLO Nail Polish [Powder] and HYGLO Cuticle 


Remover and Nail Bleach, we will mail you small samples, including emery 
board, orange stick and cotton, upon receipt of 10 cents in coin. 


polish to the nails. Sold separately at 35c. 
HYGLO Nail White, in a handy jar; for whit- 
ening under the nails. Sold separately at 35c. 
HYGLO Outfit also contains a flexible nail 
file, emery board, orange stick and cotton. 
HYGLO Mascarine for stiffening eyelashes 
and darkening eye- 


To enable you to t 














GRAF BROS., Inc. [ Est. 1873] 113 West 24th St., New York 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Selling Agents 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Canada 










































































Use It Either Way 


The Air-Way Is So Light a 
Child Can Carry and Operate It 


Would you like to quickly remove the dirt from all those hard, 
exasperating places? 


From the corners, under radiators, from portiéres, walls, window 





frames, mouldings, pictures, mattresses and tufted furniture? \ 
Then simply pick up your Air-Way and use the handle just like | 

the illustration. The Air-Way is so light that a child can carry iy 
and operate it. - | | 


Cleans Places Only a Dust Cloth Can Reach | AN 


On rugs, carpets and floors you use the Air-Way just like any other cleaner— 
but on the hard out-of-the-ordinary places the hendlo does the whole job for you. 
No waiting to put on attachments—not a bit of bother. You just turn the 
indicator arrow toward the handle and in a few minutes the Air-Way has cleaned if 
the house for you. If you cannot find the local Air-Way dealer write us for 


his name and illustrated literature. 
The Air-Way Company Toledo, Ohio 
: DEALERS: 










1 7 Suction 
{ f Air-Way distribu- changed 
tors and dealers are from one 


end to the 
other by 

Air-Way 
Indicator. 


operating under a 
an which makes a 
ig profitable busi- 
ness a certainty. 
Write or wire 
Toledo office 


at once. 








It’s easy to get under tight 
places with the Air-Way 
Universal Joint. 





Sy Your bookcase is easi- 
&y cleaned by means 
o a simple tool. 











The $40,000 Account 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


attempts to get the money from friends in 
New York, and everybody said that the place, 
if forced onto the market, wouldn’t bring a 
fifth of what he had put into it. Some said 
that was too bad; but everybody had proph- 
esied it. 

This was the gossip; and in it, for once, 
was to be found a fairly veracious exposition 
of the drama Leicester was following. For 
Breck it was bittersweet —sweet because of 
Sanchia’s vigorous and outspoken champion- 
ship; bitter because he felt that, with dis- 
aster hovering over him, he had no more 
right to woo her—with words—than he had 
when he believed her engaged to Edward. 
Sanchia knew it and honored him for it and 
wished passionately that he wouldn’t be so 
silly. 

As if she minded poverty! 

Breck went down to New York again 
toward the end of September—the first of 
October was popularly supposed to be his 
Ides of March—to see his mother and to 
make a last appeal to friends there. From 
New York, two days later, a telegram came 
to Sanchia: 

No luck. Return to-morrow night. 


Sanchia met him at the station. ‘I’m go- 
ing to take you home to dinner,” she said. 
“There’ll be nobody else.”” Then, determin- 
edly enough, she spoke of everything except 
what was uppermost in her mind. 


T APPEARED, however, that there was to 
be another guest at dinner after all. “It’s 
that efficiency man from the bank,” she said. 
“‘T don’t see why father invited him; every- 
body says he’s here simply as a club over 
father’s head.” 

The efficiency man, however, was most 
pleasant, and he and C. F. got along fa- 
mously. 

Breck himself seemed surprisingly serene, 
in spite of his nonsuccess. To C. F. he said: 
“The trouble is that most of my friends 
can’t see it except as a huge joke on me. One 
of them told me I ought to have waited to get 
one of those farms the Government was 
going to give away.”’ He smiled reminis- 
cently. ‘But, having waited almost a year 
for transportation due me from a grateful 
republic, I didn’t think it advisable.” 

Dinner finished, the efficiency man and 
C. F. retired to the library and the door 
closed behind them. 

Sanchia and Breck drifted into the living 
room and through the long French windows 
onto the porch. It was a little chill, but they 
were by themselves. 

“TI thought,” ventured Sanchia, “that 
you would be all broken up, but instead you 
are almost cheerful.” 

Breck produced a pipe. ‘‘May I?” he 
asked. She nodded, and he filled it. “I’m 
in for it,’ he said, answering her question, 
“and I might as well take my medicine with 
a grin. It’s my fault.” 

He struck a match, and she watched the 
play of light on his face. 

“The herd will have to go—that’s certain. 
Of course I paid fancy prices for them, and I 
stand to lose a pile of money. I’m going to 
sell off some of the acreage too; but I hope 
to save the house.” 

“You are going to stay here?” 

He shook his head. ‘I’ve got a chance in 
New York. I’m going to leave my assistant 
and his wife on the place—I’ve felt pretty 
sorry for them—and go back to New York. 
He’s a mighty good man and with what 
financial help [ can give him, I think he can 
build up a good milk business.” 

“You are going away!” Sanchia had let 
her guard slip; she realized it instantly and 
added: ‘‘And you’ve lost all your money.” 

“T’m going to make a lot more. I never 
cared to before, but now I’ve an incentive. 
And when I do ” He stopped short. 

Silence for an instant. Then: “ Please— 
please go on,” she murmured. 

“T’m coming back,”’ he said. 

“Ts—that all?” she asked, grateful to the 
dusk that veiled her face. 





“* All for now,” he said; but his voice shook 


a little. 


ANCHIA hesitated the briefest instant, 

and then she leaned toward him, her face 
upturned to his. “If you won’t say it, I— 
I will. W-w-will you m-marry me, Breck, 
please?” 

The night has a thousand eyes; one can 
but wonder how many millions of times they 
have witnessed what followed. 

The front door opened, some time later, 
and they sprang apart. The efficiency man 
was taking his departure. 

Breck looked at Sanchia. “What can,I 
say to your father?” he asked, remember- 
ing—many things. 


“T’ll speak to him,” said she staunchly. 
“T’ll tell him that we’re going to be poor, 
but proud—and awfully happy.” 

The efficiency man was disappearing in 
the dark. 

She took Breck’s hand and drew him 
along with her toward her father. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but ” Breck started, 
shamefacedly enough. 

“That’s no way to begin,” Sanchia broke 
in. She looked up at her father. “I’m glad— 
awfully glad. I’ve asked Breck to marry me, 
and he said he would.” 

“You asked him?” Her father seemed to 
think he had misunderstood. 

“T had to; he simply wouldn’t ask me.” 

C. F. gazed at them. ‘‘Come in,” he said 
finally. ‘We'll talk this over.” 

“We'll come in,” agreed Sanchia; ‘but 
you must remember it’s settled. I—I 
couldn’t bear to have it unsettled.” 





HEY followed him into the library, still 
hazy with the smoke of the cigars he and 
the efficiency man had smoked there. 

“I believe,” said C. F., “that one of the 
things a father asks a prospective son-in-law 
is about his financial prospects.” 

“You know all about them,” Sanchia cut 
in. “We needn’t go into that.” 

C. F. did not answer. He picked up a mass 
of typewritten matter that lay on the table 
and said, with apparent irrelevance: ‘This 
is mighty interesting stuff. It’s an analysis 
of bank methods and the cost of handling 
certain accounts.” He thumbed it over. 
“Yes, mighty interesting.” 

Breck and Sanchia regarded him, a little 
bewildered. 

“Tt shows,” C. F. went on, “that the big- 
gest account isn’t always the most valuable 
to a bank. Sometimes a big account is so 
active, with so much tied up in what we call 
the ‘float,’ that it keeps the bank humping 
all the time to handle it. Sometimes it even 
costs the bank more money than the ac- 
count’s worth.” 

He paused and cleared his throat and 
turned over a sheet. 

*“ Now we have one account folks talk a lot 
about. They seem to think that if Edward 
took his forty thousand elsewhere the bank 
would break. Yet here I have figures’’—he 
put his finger on a paragraph—‘‘ that show 
we actually lost over five hundred dollars 
handling that account last year.” 

“What!” exclaimed Breck and Sanchia in 
one breath. 

“There’s a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors to-morrow,” C. F. went on imper- 
turbably. “I’m going to submit this report 
to them.” He tossed it on the table. 

Sanchia drew an ecstatic breath. “I’d 
like to see Edward’s face.” 

“T’m rather looking forward to_it myself,”’ 
admitted C. F. dryly. He turned to Breck. 
“I’m going to ask for a vote on your loan 
to-morrow. I rather think that this time 
there’ll be no opposition worth mentioning.” 


RECK tried to collect his wits, but 
Sanchia spoke at once. 
“You have known about this all the time!”’ 
she accused her father. 
*“Tve known it positively only for a few 
minutes,” he corrected. 

“But you suspected it. You could have 
given us a hint 44 

“T could have, but I didn’t—for several 
reasons. One of them’’—he looked at Breck 
with eyes that were never cold, even when 
they were appraising, and which were very 
kindly now—“‘is that you deserved a lesson.”’ 

“T did,” admitted Breck manfully. “I 
thank you.” 

“Another reason”—C. F. deliberately 
surveyed Sanchia—‘“‘is that I never liked 
Edward. And while I wasn’t absolutely 
hankering for a son-in-law, I rather preferred 
the one I’m going to get. I didn’t tell you so, 
however.” 

He turned back to Breck, his eyes twin- 
kling. ‘Sanchia needed a little opposition 
to set her mind and”’—coolly—“I gave it 
to her.” 

Sanchia looked more indignant than ever 
for a moment, and then, in spite of herself, 
she smiled. “T still think it horrid of you,”’ 
she said, and put up her lips for his kiss. 
“But you never did it before, and I'll for- 
give you.” 

“You see,” C. F. said to Breck, “she ad- 
mits you aren’t the first.” 

Breck looked at Sanchia with such proud 
and shining eyes that she blushed. “I’m 
quite content,”’ he said, “‘to be the last.” 

“Well,” began C. F. deliberately, only to 
pause and shift quickly to: “Here, here; 
I’m still in the room, you know. You might 
at least wait <i 

Nevertheless, they didn’t. 
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See What She Can Do With 


Extra 








earn enough money and then I bought 

me a pretty new dark straw hat 
trimmed with flowers. When I showed 
it off to Jim and the children, they were 
as pleased as I was. They do like to see 
“mother” look nice. 

Really, being able to make this money 
of my own has just made me feel like a 
“new woman.” This year, the money my 
husband has given me for myself I could 
never spend for myself. First one of the 
children has needed shoes, then the other. 
Then there are unexpected things always 
coming up to take more money. Last 
week, for instance, Mr. Haines, Jim’s 
“boss,” if you will excuse the slang, came 
out to dinner. You know, I wanted every- 
thing to be just right. When I counted 
what the extras for that meal cost me, 
including little curtains for the dining 
room, it had set me back five dollars! It 
is so hard to manage when everything 
costs twice as much as it used to cost. It 
discouraged me so, because everything I 
owned was so shabby! Then the miracle 
happened. I had the happy thought of 
writing to find out, at least (as I said to 
myself), about THE HOME JOURNAL’S 
Girls’ Club. 

I used to think when I read what others 
wrote you about the Club, that those 
letters were fairy tales. Well, now I know 
they are—but true ones! It certainly 
seems a fairy tale to me that I now have 
my hat and a pair of pretty new gloves, 
and that I shall have a lovely little silk 
dress to go with them, and some nice 
things for the children, in time for Easter; 
and that I made the money myself in 
THE HOME JOURNAL’S Club, and I’ve 
never even missed the time it took me. 

Your enthusiastic and very happy 
member, (Mrs.) Ethel S. T., Michigan. 


|: TOOK me but a few afternoons to 


The Girls’ Club has delighted so many 
Home JourNat readers. Our way for mak- 
ing extra money in spare minutes was the 
Editor’s own idea, so you know it must be an 
interesting plan. And successful! These 
letters from still other Hom: JouRNAL read- 
ers will testify: 


Shoes and Stockings for Baby Harriet 


Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: Many 
thanks for the $5 extra check. I used it to-day— 
$1 for ten weeks’ insurance for Harriet, and the 
other $4 for 6 pairs of black and 6 of tan stockings 
for her. With the $6 I made earlier in the month 
I am going to buy her a sturdy pair of brown 
shoes. I do enjoy buying things for her.—Mrs. 
H. M., New York. 


High-School Girl Thankful 


Dear Manager: I am a high-school girl, and 
extra money always comes in handy. Club dues 
and such things always seem to be popping up at 
the wrong time. I certainly was glad to have the 
money for a new Georgette blouse when I re- 
ceived an invitation to tea from Miss , our 
English teacher. Now I always have some money 





} on hand.—M. C., Your Empire State Member. 


Dollars She Makes! 


. 


“Jim and the Children 
| Were Simply De- 
| lighted With the Way 
I Looked in My New 
Hat!” 


New Shades for Parsonage 


Dear Manager: Our shades are all hung in 
the new parsonage, thanks to The Girls’ Club’s 
opportunity to make money. I am now working 
toward a porch shade. Believe I will earn enough 
this month.—Mrs. G. L. S., Wisconsin. 


A Business Girl Helped in Emergency 


Dear Manager: Thank you ever so much for 
the check. It came in very handy ipdeed, as I 
am now out of a position and not very well. You 
can hardly realize how glad I was to get it.—M. 
A. H., New York. 


“Coal to Buy” This Time 


Dear Manager: The extra check you sent 
just reached me. It is ‘‘coal to buy’’ with it this 
time. I always have a place fixed for Club dol- 
lars.—Mrs. E. H. T., Missouri. 


New Linoleum for the Kitchen Floor 


Dear Manager: Now I must tell you what my 
Club money is to be for: A few extra dollars for 
cracked corn for my hens and new linoleum for 
the kitchen floor.—Mrs. L. W., Canada. 


And Again Clothes 


Dear Manager: I am sending you a sample 
of the lovely material I bought for my new 
spring suit. I also have enough money for two 
pairs of silk stockings.—L. R., Illinois. 


I could fill a book with these instances of 
pretty clothes and comforts, of vacation 
trips and all manner of delightful “extras” 
paid for with Girls’ Club dollars. 

Haven’t you often said to yourself: “I 
simply can’t go out on the street again in 
that awful old hat”? In the Club when we 
feel that way, we can easily make the money 
to get a new hat then and there. We Club 
members can always afford a little trip. As 
one girl said: ‘‘My vacation was a great 
success. I was so glad to get home!” 

And our work to earn this money is so dif- 
ferent from other things we do, it is in itself a 
refreshing and interesting change. And we 
are always so well repaid in money. 

Do come and join us this month. Can 
you? Surely! Not a penny of expense to 
you in any way. This is the time we are 
making money for Easter clothes. Then 
spring cleaning does reveal worn places in 
rugs and scratched paint, doesn’t it? But if 
you are interested in having extra dollars for 
any purpose, join us and let your plans 
materialize. Don’t hesitate because of your 
particular circumstances. There are other 
girls and women—lots of them—very much 
like yourself, right here in our Club now. Just 
address a line of inquiry saying: “Tell me 
how I, too, can make Girls’ Club dollars.” 
I’ll promise you a prompt and interesting 
reply! Write that note to-day to the 


Maraym oy the Coste’ Mobb 


Tue Lapres’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Playing with b 
Healthy Abandon 


You are adding to the genuine joy of playtime 
when your children do not have to be constantly 
reminded of their playclothes. 

We have taken a pride in building “ Bread Winner” 
Children’s Playclothes of the best possible materi- 
als, thoroughly tested; careful reinforcement wher- 
ever there is the strain of violent play upon buttons, 
buttonholes, seams, etc., and have been lavish of 
skill in the design and finish. 


And into each garment we put this label as your 
guarantee of quality: 


“Bread Winner” 


. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Childrens Play Clothes 


LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. WASH WELL 


lor tiny tots in creepers up to boys of eight and 
girls of six. 

Let us send you a copy of Winnie’s Way, a booklet 
of new designs which tells how a modern Mother 
solved her children’s playclothes problem and 
saved herself much time and labor. We'll also 
send you the dealer’s name in your town. 


The O. L. Hinds Company 
154 St. Paul St. Burlington, Vt. 
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Neat Dress of Wash- 
| able Grass Cloth 


4U36 Simpic, Becoming 
Frock of Washable Grass 
Cloth. Embroidered in 
white braid front and 
back. Has flare cuffs, col- 
larless neck. Sash of self 
material. Pockets in front, 
trimmed with buttons. 
: Colors : Blue, Roseor Green, 
Halt with piping of white on 

i +) col a“ th to 46 bust, 
ay skirt engt 89 
al) inches $5. 65 


ns eine 


Say Postage 6c extra 
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in oriental colored 


Postage 5c extra 
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Taffeta Silk 


35U38 Charming New 
Spring Dress of Chiffon 
Taffeta Silk. Has collar, 
cuffs and tunic adorned 
with plaited taffeta ruffles. 
Neck and short sleeves also 
adorned with fancy silk 
braid to match. Colors: 
Navy Blue, Copenhagen 
Blue or Black. Sizes 32 to 46 
bust, skirt length 39 inches; 
also to fit misses and 
small women, 32 to 38 bust, 


— Apert) 87 ’ $29. 98 


Postage 15c extra 
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2U30 Georgette Crépe 
Blouse. Hand embroidered 


} 

| 

} 

Note the new short sleeves 
and tucked vestee. Colors: 

Flesh Pink, Blue Dawn or 

| 

; 

| 

5 

) 


$2 t0 48 bust $12.98 


2U31 Charming Georgette 
Crépe Blouse. Hand em- 
broidered in contrasting 
color and iridescent beads. 


Back just like front. New 
short flare sleeves, Navy 
ay /. 

i) 


—_————— — 


Blue with Bisque top, Blue 
Dawn with Peach _ top. 
Sizes 82 to 4 

bust - - - $14.98 

Postage 5c extra 

2U32 Slip-Over Blouse of 
novelty Georgette Cotton 
Voile with collar of net 
and lace. Has new short 
sleeves. Navy Blue and 
Gold combination or 
Copenhagen Blue and 


WwW Si 
bg ote $2. 98 


Postuge 5c extra 
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A Stunning Sport 
Coat 


5U40 UltraSmart Sport Coat 
of soft, fleecy, light weight, 
Camel’s-HairPoloClothCoat- 


ing. Note thestunning style. 
See also back view. Has pat- 


ent leather belt with buckles. 


Convertible collar. Waistand 
sleeves lined. Natural Tan 
Polo color, as pictured, or 
Copenhagen Blue. Sizes 32 to 
46 bust, also for misses and 


small women, 32 
to 38 bust - - - $39.95 


Postage 20c extra 
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Fashion 
Book 
is 


Now Ready 
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Spring Suit 
of Wool Tricotine 


1U42 Stunning Tailored 
Suit of fine all Wool Trico 
tine. Coat richly hand em 
broidered in silk front and 
back in self color. Has hand- 
some vest of antique Metal 
Brocade. Coat lined with 
fancy silk. Plain skirt. Navy 
Blue only. Sizes 32 to 46 bust, 
skirt length 39 inches; also to 
fit misses and small women, 


32 to 38 bust, skirt $59.75 


length 37 inches 








Postage 20c extra 


BELLAS HEss é&.© 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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New 
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Lion 
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Spring Styles Are Here! 
ILL you let us send you, FREE, our 
Beautiful Illustrated New Spring Fash- 

ion Book that shows you ALL the LATEST 

NEW YORK STYLES? 


We illustrate on these two pages a few of 
the smart fashions offered in our Catalogue. 
You may order from the pages of this maga- 
zine, if you desire to. 





If you wish a copy of our Book of Styles, 
just drop a postal card TODAY, addressed to 
Bellas Hess & Co., New York City, and say— 
“Send me your New Spring FashionCatalogue 
Free.” You will receive it by return mail. 


When you buy from us, we guarantee to 
please you or refund your money. 








2U33 Blouse of Georgette 
Figured Cotton Voile. Col- 
lar and cuffs of plain Voile 
in contrasting color. Col- 
ors: Copenhagen Blue, Navy 
Blue or Gray. 3 2 
Sizes 32 to 46 bust ° 
. Postage dc extra 

2U34 Smart Dress Blouse 
of Georgette Crépe, em- 
broidered in Gold and self 
color. Short sleeves. Slash- 
ed flare cuffs. Navy Blue 
over Bisque, Blue Dawn 





~ Chic Paris Model Sienees 


ost Flesh Pink, Black over 

trnt Orange. 

Sizes 32 to 46 bust $12.98 
Postage 5c extra 

2U35 Dainty Blouse of 


Georgette Crépe, with the 
new wool embroidery in 


~) 


| 


| 


_— 








contrasting color. 


sleeves. Copenhagen Blue, 
Bisque or Flesh Pink. 


$8.98 


Postage 5c extra 


a 


Sizes 32 t 


bust - 





o 46 


Short 
































All Wool A Pretty Dress 


Tricotine of Washable 
5U41 Very Stylish, ° 
New Spring Model Coat Gingham 
of light weight all Wool 


Tricotine. A loose, 
slightly fitted model, 
beautifully tailored 
and trimmed with silk 
tailor stitching and 
self-covered buttons. 
Has convertible collar 
and tied sash in front 
of self material. 
Half lined. Navy Blue 
only. Sizes 32 to 46 
bust; also for misses 
and small women. 


tote" Gaede 


Postage 20c extra 


BELLAS HEss é&.©0 


4U37 Pretty Surplice 
Frock for Porch or Home 
Wear, made of Wash- 
ableChecked Gingham, 
trimmed with White 
Piqué. This serviceable 
dress comes in Blue and 
White, Pink and White 
or Black and White 
check. Sizes32to46bust, 


skirt length 39 
ines ° : « $3.98 


Postage 6c extra 


WASHINGTON, MORTON 


& BARROW STS. 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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35U39 Stunning Frock 
of finest Georgette 


somely beaded front 
and back with brilliant 
jet beads. Has the new 
short sleeves. Colors: 
Gray, Navy Blue, Copen- 
hagen Blue or Black. 
Sizes $2 to 46 bust, skirt 
length 39 inches; also to 
fit misses and small 
women, 82 to 38 bust, 


] skirt length 37 $39.95 


] inches - - - 


Postage lic extra 


Crépe over Silk. Hand- ~ 

































10°23: 


1U43 Stunning Suit of 
finest All Wool Men's 
Wear Serge in spring 
weight. Note the slashed 
coat, edged with black 
silk braid. Has smart de- 
tachable novelty vest of 
Fan-Ta-Si silk. Coat lined 
with fancy silk. Plain 
skirt. Navy Blue only. 
Sizes 32 to 46 bust, skirt 
length 39 inches; also to 
fit misses and small 
women, 32 to 38 bust, 


skirt length 37 $45.95 


inches - - - 


Postage 20c ¢ xtra 
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‘an every-day blessy 


UT of our hundreds 
_F of enthusiastic letters 
‘= from Vacuette own- 

ers, that simple phrase 
—*An every-day blessing” 
—gives the briefest, truest 
description. For the Vacu- 
ette is a sweeper you will use 
every day because it’s ready 
any time at a moment’s no- 
tice—there are no “‘connec- 
tions” to make, and nowires. 
You just grasp the handle 
and it operates as simply 
as the ordinary carpet- 
sweeper. Running a Vac- 
uette lightly over the floor 
drives the powerful, high- 
speed Vacuette suction fan 
and revolving brush. 








The bristle-brush picks from 
floor and rugs all hair, lint, 
matches, thread, pins and 
crumbs—the suction liftsthem 
safely to the capacious, valve- 
closed dustbag. The long, low 
nose dives conveniently under 
furniture. The light weight 
(61% lbs.) makes easy carrying 
from floor to floor. The strong 
suction continues after each 
stroke, solving the dust prob- 
lem of closets and cramped 
corners. 


And the cost? Less than half 
the cost of the average 
electric vacuum cleaner. 








THE 
SCOTT & FETZER 
CU, 
CLEVELAND 
No. 8 FISHER ST., 


HOLBORN, LonpDoN, W. C. 1 
ENGLAND 





If a representative calls, don’t miss the oppor- 
tunity for a demonstration in your own home 









































gotnvirnnth 








Its low cost will agreeably surprise you 
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Ways to Keep Down the H.C.L. 
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Tilefish 


By William C. Redfield 





HE splendid work done by the Amer- 
5] ican woman during the war is con- 
Nj.) —| clusive evidence of the fact that once 
she knows how, she may be depended 
upon to carry out any patriotic duty 
|| which confronts her. Persistence in 
- | thrift and frugality is the patriotic 
€¥| duty which the nation now faces. We 
3) have been accustomed to a cheap and 
#| plentiful food supply. It is hard to 
#5) realize that those daysare past. The 
— 3] increased population has encroached 
on our grazing lands. Hereafter, if we want to eat 
meat, we should content ourselves with the more fre- 
quent use of cheap cuts; and the American housewife 
must learn to go to market herself. It does not pay 
to order food over the telephone. The old-fashioned 
market basket should be revived. 

There is one thing which will help materially to re- 
duce food costs—the use of the products of the sea. 
We catch hundreds of thousands of fish each year, 
good, edible, nutritious fish, and then don’t eat them. 
Sometimes these fish are altogether wasted, sometimes 
they are turned into fertilizer for lack of sufficient de- 
mand for them. Over 32,000,000 pounds of sardines 
were so used in five months at reduction plants in a 
small district in California; fish which might have 
been used for food could not be marketed and were 
finally put into the soil. Uncle Sam has tried to help 
you to stop this prodigal waste of sea food. He has 
arranged to have the fish which are unknown or neg- 
lected (through no fault in their quality) placed on 
sale in the markets; he has had noted chefs prepare 
them for the tables of clubs and hotels, he has pub- 
lished, through his Bureau of Fisheries, bulletins telling 
all about the great food value of the fish that are thrown 
away to the amount of millions of dollars’ worth each 
year. Notwithstanding all this the women of the coun- 
try still neglect these fish for lack of information about 
them, or for the most whimsical of reasons. 


Goosefish More Edible Than Sirloin Steak 


HEN you buy a pound of sirloin steak, only 

seventy-five per cent of your purchase is edible. 
But if you bought a pound of goosefish, ninety per cent 
of the fish would be edible. The only reason for the 
lack of popularity of the goosefish is its unattractive 
appearance. It is a squat, rather ugly looking fish 
with a broad body and a large head. The average 
length is about three feet, though larger specimens are 
sometimes found. Using the goosefish for food would 
be a boon to the lobster industry, because the goosefish 
destroys innumerable lobsters, and lobsters are growing 
scarcer every year. 

The goosefish is widely used for food in European 
countries and in England and Scotland. Figures 
gathered just before the war show that the fishermen 
of England and Scotland annually landed and sold 
over 5,700,000 pounds of this fish. If we sold it in this 
country at as low a figure as five cents a pound, it 
would yield a handsome profit to the fisheries and 
would assist materially in reducing the soaring cost of 
living. Because of its size the fish may be cut into 
steaks or lengthwise fletches. It is equally good fresh, 
salted or smoked. Its delicacy of flavor should make 
it as popular in this country as it is in Europe. 

The largest catch of goose- 
fish from the shores of the 
United States is made by the 
fishing vessels of the fresh- 
fish trade off the New Eng- 
land coast. There have been 
as many as a hundred and 
fifty of these vessels which 
fish with trawl lines making 
from twenty to thirty trips a 
year. Careful investigation 
made by the Bureau of Fish- 
eries indicates that their 
annual catch is not less than 
300,000. As the goosefish 
average twenty-five pounds in 
weight, this means an annual 
catch of approximately 
7,500,000 pounds. Smaller 
fisheries, carried on with both 





FORMER SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


line and net, also take numbers of goosefish, so it is 
safe to state that every year ten million pounds of 
perfectly good food are thrown overboard or left on 
our docks to decay. 


The Tilefish Looks Good and Is Good 


HE tilefish is as handsome as the goosefish is ugly, 

yet up to about three:years ago it had never attained 
the place it should have on the tables 
of the nation. Its present popularity “i 
illustrates the efficacy of the Govern- 
ment’s sending out well-directed in- 
formation. Tilefish is now served in 
restaurants in many cities. Its his- 
tory embraces one of the greatest 
tragedies of the deep. So far as is 
known, this fish had never been seen 
until Captain Kirby, of the fishing 
schooner William V. Hutchins, while 
fishing south of Nantucket one day in 
May, 1879, caught some of these fish. 
His catch on that trip amounted to 
several thousand pounds of this, to 
quote the captain, ‘‘ strange and hand- 
somely colored fish.” 
He sent one of the fishes 
to the United States 
Fish Commission, where 
it was found to be new 
and was given a scien- 
tific name which was 
soon shortened to “‘tile- 
fish.”’ 

It was found that the 
tilefish existed in enor- 
mous quantities near 
the coast and that it 
was an unusually whole- 
some and excellent food 
fish. The Commissioner 
of Fisheries began in- 
vestigations with a view 
to establishing a fishery, 
but before his plans 
could be carried out the 
tilefish were almost exterminated in March, 1882, 
owing to the shifting of the Guf Stream. 

The fish had succumbed to cold and were found 
floating in great masses on the surface of the sea. It 
belongs to a tropical family and cannot endure cold 
waters. Soundings indicated that the Gulf Stream 
receded from the coast at this time and the tilefish 
which had been lying in its warm waters were sud- 
denly subjected to the chill of the New England waters, 
which they could not survive. 

In 1892 the Gulf Stream returned to its original 
position and in May a few tilefish were found by the 
Fisheries’ schooner Grampus—the first caught in ten 
years. The supply is now nearly normal. 


The Sable Fish is Delicious 















A Goosefish 


N THE Pacific Coast large quantities of sable fish, 
until recently known as black cod, are thrown 
away. Yet the sable fish is one of the richest, fat- 
test fishes native to our waters; and a statement from 





the Department of Dietetics of the University of 
Washington states that the sable fish is ‘excellent 
from an economic aspect, as there is little waste, it 
being almost free from bone and requiring very little 
time for cooking. It is suitable for the humblest home 
on account of its price, and for the millionaire’s table 
on account of its fineness of texture and delicious 
flavor.” Halibut fishermen have been catching these 
fish for years, but they have always been thrown away 
because there has been no market for them. 

They have very firm flesh, which enables them to 
stand shipping, and, when frozen, may be shipped 
throughout the country. They should be purchased 
by the consumer while still frozen, and thawed out 
just before being cooked. Then there is the burbot, 
found in the lakes and larger streams of all the 
countries in the world. Its meat is very like that of 
the codfish. The burbot is plentiful and its price low, 
so it should become a general favorite. 


Juicy Red Steaks From the Sea 


| YOU prefer meat to fish, the sea will yield it to you. 
For whales and porpoises are mammals, as well as 
cattle and sheep, and their flesh is really meat. Whale 
meat has been served for two years in 
Western hotels and has been greatly en- 
joyed. A juicy piece of sperm-whale steak, 
with currant jelly, makes a fine meal. The 
whale steak is very like beef in texture, 
although darker red in color. In flavor 
it is much the same as beef. It has no 
slightest trace of ‘‘fishy” taste. Best of 
all, United States Government tests show 
that it contains from three to four per 
cent more protein than does beef. 

In places on the Pacific Coast, whale 
meat has been selling in the market for 
ten cents a pound. It was first put on 
sale in 1917 and has been selling steadily 
ever since. In 1918 over 1,400,000 pounds 
were canned and 380,000 pounds were 
frozen for market. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries 

. is doing much to educate the public to an 

appreciation of the food values of these 

neglected fish. It has even published bulletins giving 

recipes for the preparation of this marine food. Any 
of these may be had upon request. 

In case you care to get some of the fish described, 
following are a few tried recipes which have been 
thoroughly tested and which will give you an inexpen- 
sive and delicious addition to your list of fish dishes. 

This is the way Mrs. William C. Redfield prepares 
burbot: 


Bursot HasH—Flake one pound of cold, cooked fish, add 
one pint of boiled potatoes in small pieces mix with one tea- 
spoonful of butter, and season with salt and pepper. Place in 
a buttered frying pan and stir until thoroughly heated, then 
leave long enough to brown on the bottom, Turn out on a 
platter, browned side up. 


ScALLOPED Bursot—Boil the fish for half an hour; re- 
move the bones and break flesh into fine flakes. Rub to a 
smooth paste, over the fire, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg and one large spoonful of flour; add slowly one pint of 
milk until it makes a rich cream, stirring over the fire] until 
thoroughly cooked. Add the fish, and season with salt, pep- 
per, finely chopped parsley, a 
little chopped onion, table sauce, 
etc., as desired. Put the mixture 
into a baking dish, with bits of 
butter and cracker crumbs, and 
set in the oven to brown. Or 
the creamed fish may be served 
on hot toast. 


Here is a recipe for cook- 
ing burbot, which comes from 
Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson, 
the wife of the postmaster- 
general. 


Bursot Movusse—Steam the 
fish until tender—about thirty 
minutes; remove the bones and 
press the meat through a colan- 
der. Prepare a white sauce as 
follows: Into a saucepan put one 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 
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Tasty Lenten Dishes at Small Cost 


From the cold, deep sea, to your table, 
with wholesome fresh-caught flavor, 
B& M Fish Flakesare deliciously good. 


New England's famous fish dishes are 
as near to you as your grocer. Note 
the two tempting suggestions below. 


_ | BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


Appetizing Dishes for Any Meal Quickly 
and Easily Prepared 
Fish Flake Cakes Baked Fish Flakes 


Cook in boiling salted water until tender, To one cupful cream sauce add one tin 
two cups raw potatoes cut in quarters. Drain, B & M Fish Flakes and pour into a shallow 











mash and add one tin B & M Fish Flakes, two baking dish. Cut three hard boiled eggs in 
tablespoons butter, or cream sauce, a pinch of half lengthwise and arrange on top of the fish, 
pepper and a little hot milk. Beat thoroughly, pressing down slightly. Cover with bread 
shape in cakes, dip in flour and fry in fat crumbs and grated cheese. Bake in a hot 
tried out from three or four slices of bacon. oven for 20 minutes until top is a golden brown. 


Many other delicious recipes sent free upon request, 
in ““G ting,” a recipe book for 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 







by \ Direct from the Sea to 
You and immediately 
obtainable at your 
grocer’s ° 





i Ee 
BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY, 70 Water Street, Portland, Me. 
Packing and specializing in State of Maine Food Products only—the best of their 


kind—including B & M Paris Sugar Corn, B & M Pork and Beans, 
B & M Clam Chowder, B & M Clams, B & M Lobster 
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Itisnowmorethan “thestyle,” it’s thecustom— 
and it is almost universal—to take /emon in the tea. 


The 
Modern Way 





Cream is out of date. Connoisseurs say that 
cream prevents the enjoyment of the rea/ flavor of 
the tea. Lemon enhances it. 


In the famous restaurants and hotels it is al- 
ways “lemon,” and there’s still another reason: 


is Lemon 
— 7th the Tea Lemon juice is an appetizer, due to the valuable 
salts and acids it contains. 


| In fact, tea is better and better for you when 
you have learned to prefer lemon. 


Try it next time. Use— 


S CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Send for free book,“ Sunkist ° 
Uniformly Good Lemons 


Recipes,” showing 126 attrac- 


tive ways to use these lemons. ‘ — 
They are practically seedless—juicy—tart. Also waxy—bright 
and clean, which makes them /ook best in tea. 


Gee 
ea = : 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 
Section 21, Los Angeles, California 


9) Also distributors of Sunkist Oranges and Sunkist Marmalade. 
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tanlespoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of 
flour and one saltspoonful of salt. When hot, 
add gradually one cupful of milk; cook until 
smooth—about ten minutes—stirring con- 
stantly. To two cupfuls of the prepared fish 
add the sauce, one small onion, minced, one 
tablespoonful of minced parsley, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter and the beaten whites 
of two eggs. Mix all together thoroughly and 
put into a mold. Put ina cool place for three or 
fourhours. Turn onto a platter and serve cold 
with egg sauce. 


These recipes were tried out by the Bureau 
of Fisheries: 

SMOKED BowFIN Patt1rs—Take two cupfuls 
of ground fish, two cupfuls of cracker crumbs, 
one egg, and half a cupful of milk or cream. 
Beat the egg; add the remainder of the ingre- 
dients, and form 
into patties. Put 
equal parts of but- 
ter and lard into a 
skillet, and fry to 
a golden brown. 
Serve on a_ hot 
platter garnished 
with parsley. 


CREAMED Bow- 
FIN ON TOAsT— 
Take two cupfuls 
of milk or cream, 
two tablespoonfuls 
of flour and one 
cupful of smoked 
fish cut into small 
pieces. Boil the 
milk and flour 
together, and then 
add the fish. Serve 
hot on toast. 


SMOKED Bow- 
FIN SALAD—Take 
equal parts of 
smoked bowfin 
and celery, cut 
them into small 
pieces, and then 
add one cupful of 
nut meats to them. 
Pour over this 
mixture mayonnaise dressing to which whipped 
cream has been added. 


BAKED BoOwWFIN IN PAPER— Wrap one bowfin 
(average size fish) in one or two thicknesses of 
paper (preferably the brown paper used by 
butchers), place in a pan and put in a hot oven 
for half an hour. The fish is thus thoroughly 
heated without being dried out. Before serving 
remove the wrapping and the skin of the fish. 


THER recipes, which have been tried 
out by the chefs of different hotels, East 
and West, are as follows: 


Borrep GoosEFIsH WiTH CREAM SAUCE— 
Take two pounds and a half of goosefish, place 
it in a kettle and cover it with cold water, a lit- 
tle vinegar, a tablespoonful of salt and a few 
grains of white pepper. Place on the fire and, 
when boiling, set on the side and let it boil 
slowly for about twenty minutes. Drain, and 
setonadish. Garnish with lemon and parsley. 
Serve with cream sauce separately, or over, 
as desired. 

Make cream sauce as follows: Melt three 
ounces of butter in asaucepan; add two ounces 
of flour; stir well, but do not let it get brown. 
Add one pint and a half of boiling milk, and 
cook slowly for about twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. Hollandaise, caper, lobster, clam, or 
any other sauce usually served with bciled fish 
can be served with goosefish. 


Frrep Firtet or GooserisH—Cut two 
pounds and a half of goosefish into fillets one- 
eighth of an inch thick. Season with salt and 
pepper, roll them in flour, dip ‘in two eggs 
beaten up with a little milk, then roll in 
cracker or bread crumbs. Fry in hot lard to a 
nice brown and serve on a hot platter with tar- 
tare sauce. Garnish with parsley and quar- 
tered lemons. 


BroiLep GoosEFIsH—Take about two pounds 
and a half of goosefish; cut it into five even 
slices. Season with salt and pepper, dip in olive 
oil, roll in fresh bread crumbs, and broil slowly 
on a clear charcoal fire to a nice brown on both 
sides. Place on a hot platter and pour over it 
two ounces of butter to which the juice of a 










Here is a Japanese Delicacy, “Kanten,” Made 
From Seaweeds and Extensively Used in Jellies, 
Candies, Pastries, or Wherever Gelatin is Used. 
It is Similar to Isinglass in Appearance. Millions 
of Pounds are Made Every Year, Affording a 


Revenue of a Million Dollars or Over 


i 
Dogfish, or Grayfish 


lemon and a little parsley have been added. 


‘Serve hot and garnish with slices of lemon and 


parsley. 


GOOSEFISH PORTUGAISE—Cut two pounds and 
a half of goosefish into fine, even slices. Season 
with salt and pepper. Place them in a sauce- 
pan containing two ounces of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, two] onions chopped fine 
and fried a little, or a clove of garlic, some 
parsley, five tomatoes, also chopped very fine, 
two ounces of rice (parboiled first), one pint of 
white wine and one pint of water. Place on the 
fire, bring to a boil, cover and set aside to 
simmer for twenty minutes. 


] OILED SABLEFISH—Four pounds of fresh 

fish. Rub with salt and wash in fresh water. 
Place on fire half a gallon of water with two 
onions, four cloves, two bay leaves, half a cup- 
ful of vinegar and 
a tablespoonful of 
dry salt. Let it 
come to boil, then 
drop the fish in. 
Boil for twenty 
minutes. Serve 
with cream sauce, 
two hard-boiled 
eggs, minced, and 
a little chopped 
parsley. 


SABLEFISH 
PLANKED—Six 
pounds of fish 
stuffed with small 
oysters and bread 
crumbs, well sea- 
soned. Place in a 
pan and bake for 
one hour in a 
moderate oven; 
keep well mois- 
tened with broth 
of chicken or veal. 
When done, re- 
move and place on 
a plank, with a 
border of duchesse 
potatoes. Return 
to the oven until 
the potatoes are a 
golden brown. Place on each side three stuffed 
sweet peppers, three stuffed tomatoes and three 
artichoke bottoms. Cover the top of fish with 
rings of French-fried onion and a bouquet of 
asparagus tips striped with pimientos on the 
head of fish. 


STEAMED SABLEFISH—Wipe dry slices of fish 
and season them Well with salt, pepper and a 
few drops of vinegar or lemon juice. Put them 
on a pie tin, cover with a loose clean cloth and 
steam for about twelve minutes. Serve with 
‘Sauce Seattle’? made as follows: Take a small 
piece of the raw fish; put it into a saucepan 
with a quarter of a cupful of sliced carrot, one 
slice of onion, bay leaf, parsley, salt and pepper. 
Cover with cold water and cook for thirty min- 
utes. Drain, and add to one tablespoonful of 
melted butter cooked with one tablespoonful 
of flour. Cook for two minutes, and add two 
or three tablespoonfuls of cream. 


Bottep TirerisH—Take a piece of tilefish 
weighing about three pounds, cut it into five 
pieces and place it ina kettle with an onion and 
acarrot, both sliced, one-quarter of a glass of 
vinegar, one tablespoonful of salt, a few grains 
of pepper, a bay leaf, a little thyme and one 
clove; cover with water, bring to a boil, and 
keep boiling slowly for twenty minutes. Drain, 
and place on a platter. Serve with either a 
cream sauce or any other sauce, such as caper 
sauce, hollandaise, anchovies, and so forth. 


Friep FILttets oF TrreFIsH Orty—Cut the 
fish into fillets, season well, and roll them in 
flour; dip in beaten eggs and roll in bread 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat to a nice brown color. 
Drain, and serve garnished with lemon and pars- 
ley; a sauceboat of tomato sauce on the side. 


FRIED TILEFISH, NEW ENGLAND STYLE— 
Cut the fish as usual, season well with salt and 
pepper, and roll in fine corn meal. Take about 
twelve slices of fat salt pork and fry it in a 
shallow frying pan. When crisp remove the 
salt pork and keep it hot. Place the fish in the 
pan and fry it to a nice brown on both sides— 
about seven to eight minutes to each side. 
Serve on a hot platter, with the salt pork over 
it, and garnish with lemon and parsley. 








NotTe—Ifzthe reading of this article suggests any questions to the reader’s mind, the Department 
of Commerce will be glad to answer them. Address the Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Serve Evaporated 
Milk with Veubat 
Rice for nutrition 
and flavor. 


Not necessarily a break- 
fast dish, Armour’s Ham 
and Eggs please the ap- 
petite at all meals. 


Veibese Cheese by itself, 
or the perfect accom- 
paniment to pie of 
Armour Mince Meat. 
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Buying Suggest: 
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You don’t know 
pork and beans un- 


Pictured Here Are ‘use 
Half-a-Dozen Suggestions 


For the Woman 
Who Must Plan 
“3-Meals-a-Day” 


In the wide variety of the top 
quality foods packed under the 
Armour Oval Label are hundreds 
of other menu ideas. Many of 
these products are ready for the 
table— others require but little 
preparation — and all are superla- 
tively good, famous for fine flavor 
and highest food value. 


Any good dealer has or can quickly procure these su- 
perior Armour Oval Label foods for you. Ask him. 


Write for ‘“The Business of Being a Housewife’’ 


The NEW edition is now ready — a manual of expert cookery, domestic 
science and delightful menus. This book is free, as are also the services 
of Armour’s Department of Food Economics—a staff of trained Domestic 
Science Experts who will welcome a letter from you regarding your 
problems of marketing, buying, cooking, food-expenditure and other sub- 
jects. Address Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, Director Department Food 
Economics, Division 320, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
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Delicious Aspara- 
gus with Mayon- 
naise Dressing of 
Armour’s Salad Oil. 





Tuna 
and Salmon are 
tempting served cold or 
made into hot dishes. 





A fair test of Nut-ola 
flavor and economy— 
serve it with griddle 
cakes—the family will 
approve. 
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NM any delicious dishes 


can be made with 


BREAD 


PRUNE AND NUT SANDWICH 


Slice the bread and cut out with a fancy cutter. Rub half a 
pound of stewed prunes through a sieve, add pinch of salt, cup of 
chopped nut meats and juice of alemon. Mix and spread on the 
bread and place two slices together. 











EGGS AND PEAS WITH BREAD 


Notch a thick piece of bread. Brown in hot fat. Melt two 
tablespoons of butter, stir in four tablespoons of flour, add two cups 
of milk and stir until it boilf. Lay in halves of six hard-boiled 
e4és and heat gently. Put layer of stewed peas in bottom of bread 
case, fill with eggs and sauce and lay on hot dish. Arrange border 
of peas and serve. 





BREAD AND MOLASSES TART 
Rub half a cup of lard into two cups of flour, and half a tea- 
spoon of salt and enough water to make a stiff paste. Roll and line 
@ buttered tin. “Mix bread crumbs with eight tablespoons of molas- 
ses, grated rind and strained juice of one lemon. Spread over the 
pastry and bake in hot oven thirty minutes. Serve hot or cold. 
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OYSTERS IN CRUST CASE 


Brush inside of bread case with melted butter and crisp in slow 
oven. Blend two tablespoons of butter with two tablespoons of 
flour in saucepan over fire, stir in cup of milk. Keep stirring until 
it boils. Season and add quart of chopped oysters. Make very hot 
and turn into bread case. Lay whole oysters on top. Garnish and 
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Bread Will Reduce the High 
Cost of Eating 


The food bill of the American people is approximately 
Twelve Billion Dollars a year. 


More than two-thirds of this enormous sum is spent 
for meat, eggs, fish, butter, lard, etc. 


Only one-seventh goes for Bread. 


Yet that one-seventh for Bread represents about the 
same food-value as the two-thirds. This because Bread 
is the most nutritious of all foods and contains no waste. 
Every bit of it goes to nourishment. 


There is a wide difference between Food Values and 
Food Costs, as this proves. Housewives who wish to 
reduce their food-bills should plan to use much more 
Bread and less of higher-priced but less nutritious foods. 


The eight recipes presented on this page suggest a few 
of the ways in which Bread will contribute to tempting, 
nourishing meals at little cost. 


Many other recipes of a similar character are given 
in a delightful little book, “65 Delicious Dishes Made with 
Bread”, to be had, free, from your baker, grocer or the 
Fleischmann office in your city. 


Bread is your Best Food and your true economy food. 
Buy an extra loaf today, save on your Food Bill. 






Nearly all bakers use 
FLEISCHMANNS 


YEAST 
because it makes 
the best bread 
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“PE 
STEAMED BREAD PUDDING 


Grease a mold and decorate it with almonds. Pour cup of hot 
water over two cups of bread crumbs. Add half a cup of chopped 
suet, cup each of molasses, flour, currants, teaspoon of soda, half 
@ teaspoon each of salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, teaspoon of ginger, and 
one egg well beaten. Turn into mold and steam for two and a half 
hours. 


BREAD CROQUETTES WITH PEACHES 


To two cups of stale bread crumbs, add half a cup of chopped 
almonds, teaspoon of grated lemon rind, tablespoon of lemon juice, 
tablespoon of melted butter, quarter teaspoon of salt and one cup 
of milk. Heat and let boil one minute. Remove from fire and 
add yolks of two eggs. When cool, form into six croquettes. Roll 
in bread crumbs and fry in smoking fat. Serve with peaches. 





BREAD TART 


Soak cup of fresh bread crumbs with juice of one lemon. Beat 
yolks of five eggs and cup of sugar together until light, then add 
cup of ground almonds, teaspoon and a half of baking powder, bread 
crumbs and beaten whites of eggs. Divide into two layer tins and 
bake in moderate oven twenty minutes. Put together with filling. 





A SAVORY NUT ROAST 
Slice and toast a loaf of bread. Grind fine and add one pound 
of chopped nut meats, two cups chopped celery, one pound of 
half cup chopped onions, two tablespoons of melted but- 
ter, teaspoon of salt, teaspoon of pepper and two eggs well beaten. 
Bake in moderate oven one hour. Decorate with lemon and serve 
with tomate sauce, 
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Raising Queen Bees 


By W. H. Gray 





HIS is an industry that 
} has assumed tremen- 
dous proportions in 
the United States, per- 
. J haps greatest of all in 
y California. Almost 
| without exception, all 
# queen bees raised are 
)} from pure Italian 
stock, bred for, first, 
honey-gathering 
=} qualities, then gentle- 
ness and resistance to disease. 

The queen bee lays two kinds of eggs—the 
male, which produces a drone,and the female, 
which at the will of the bees will develop 
into a queen or a worker, which is an unde- 
veloped female, the difference depending 
entirely on the feeding in the larval stage. 

The egg takes three days to hatch, then for 
three days more the little maggot is fed ona 
concentrated food called “royal jelly.” After 
that the difference begins. The future queen 
continues to get royal jelly, while the workers 
get a coarser food of pollen and honey. 


The First Hatched Kills the Others 


OW comes the queen breeder and takes 

from his breeding stock a frame of young 
brood. He cuts away the upper part of the 
cells, the better to get at these embryo 
queens. He then takes a toothpick or a 
pointed match and lifts a maggot under 
three days old from its cell and gently 
places it in a little wax cup just like an acorn 
cup, which has previously been provisioned 
with royal jelly. He repeats these proceed- 
ings until he has from twelve to twenty, all 
ready. He then takes them, all fixed in a 
frame, to a hive, removes the reigning queen, 
and puts in the frame of prepared cups. 

A week later he returns to find that each 
queen has been fed and the cells or cups ex- 
tended and sealed over, while the queens in- 
side are in the pupe stage, from which they 
will shortly emerge as perfect insects. He 
takes these queen cells into a warm room, 









so as not to chill them, and each one is taken 
off the frame and put in a tiny wire cage. 
The cages are assembled in a frame and 
again returned to the hive, and in a few days 
more each cage contains a lively queen whose 
one desire in life is to get out and kill her 
rivals in the other cages, as in nature the 
first queen to hatch out slaughters the others 
still in their cells. 


Making the Bees Amiable 


‘Loan breeder goes to a hive, shakes a lot 
of bees into a box and thoroughly sprin- 
kles them with water to make them amiable 
and take all the fight out of them. He now 
takes a handful of wet bees and places them 
in a miniature hive containing three one- 
pound sections of comb, only one of which 
has any honey in it, and along with the bees 
he places a queen out of a cage. When he has 
all his little hives prepared, each with its 
handful of bees and a young queen, he re- 
moves them to an out-of-the-way place 
where there are hives with his best drones. 

One week later the young queen comes 
out from her little home, takes very care- 
ful bearings of the location, and then flies 
with all her might away up into the higher 
air, far beyond the reach of any bird, 
and those lazy-looking drones follow her, 
each trying to outfly the other. In less than 
half an hour the queen has returned to her 
little hive, where she is welcomed by her 
loving subjects, whom she will not leave again 
except to go with a swarm at some future 
period; while somewhere in the grass or in 
the forest lies a dead drone who has fulfilled 
the highest duty of his nature. 

Then again comes the breeder, finds the 
queen has begun laying, takes her out with 
a dozen bees and puts them in a little cage 
with a storeroom full of candy, puts a post- 
age stamp on the outside and sends her to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, there to be 
the mother of a better and stronger race of 
honey gatherers—and all this for the sum of 
from one dollar to eighty dollars a hundred. 





Lines! Lines! Lines! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


of the material shirred or plaited to fall 
over the hand. 

Whether in a girl of sixteen or a woman of 
sixty, it is always well to remember that the 
underarm is the most flattering line that the 
human figure possesses, and for that reason 
I am most emphatic in never permitting the 
breaking up by ornamentation of the line 
from shoulder to waist. 

As to the skirt, I prefer one that is not 
draped across the knees, because that would 
cut Miss B’s height and give her a dwarfed 
appearance. Should she prefer a tunic on 
her dress, it should be five inches above her 
knees or about five inches from the bottom 
of her skirt, and in accordance with this 
artistic aim of giving as much length to her 
figure as possible, she should taboo a belt or 
girdle more than an inch below her waistline. 

Since Miss B’s neck is a trifle long, she 
must not wear her street frocks too low. The 
preferable natural line for her neck would be 
square, or Dutch. She must be self-sacrificing 
and leave the V-shaped neck to her friends 
whose necks are stouter and shorter. 


The Choice of Color is Important Too 


HAVE said that Miss B is fair, which 

means that she can wear any color with the 
understanding that she selects appropriate 
colors for her costume and for the occasion 
at which it is to be worn. She knows that 
color sense may be developed by observing 
the blue-and-white harmonies of the sky, 
the foliage of the seasons, the many grada- 
tions of green in grass and leaves, birds and 
flowers. Personally, I would advise her not 
to select colors lighter than her hair. From 
experience I find that yellow or tan for the 
blond type can be substituted for more flat- 
tering colors. 

In the instance of Miss B, let me repeat: 
The skirt is the thing. Happily for her, the 
skirts for this spring help her figure im- 
mensely. Indications are that they will 
avoid fullness all around the waistline, fea- 
turing instead flat front and back, with full- 
ness limited to the sides only. This will lend 
a softness to the figure very desirable in itself. 


ittettireeeeneeeeses 


Coming now to the accessories of Miss B’s 
dress, so very important if the ensemble is to 
be correct, I should never like to see her in 
a white hat. Any color would be infinitely 
better. Observe how nature relieves the pure 
whiteness of the lily in a cup of moreradiant 
hue so that the golden dress enriches its 
purity. 

Shoes and stockings present a simple prob- 
lem to her, since she has short limbs. True to 
the principles of good taste, she will forgo 
colored stockings or shoes. She will select 
shoes that match her skirts and she can sub- 
tly add to her height by wearing oxfords of 
self color. 


Every Woman Should Study Her Figure 


REVIEW the important points of this 
article—while the designer of dresses is a 
guide in developing your personality along 
original lines, you are in the last analysis the 
arbiter of your costume. By virtue of this 
fact a serious obligation is imposed on every 
woman to study the lines of her own figure, 
and so to master them that no whim of fash- 
ion or dictate of passing style will permit her 
to step out of her natural frame. If some will 
complain that this imposes on them a task 
requiring time and leisure, let me answer 
that the education of the young woman in 
dress seems to me as vital a need as the 
study of the piano or playing of the harp 
three or four hours a day, or the needlework 
and knitting studies which occupy the time 
of the average young girl. 

Line, temperament, personality—these 
elements fused into one make dress the mir- 
ror of the soul. Dress speaks eloquently or it 
rants; it may be subtle or coarse; it may be 
reposeful and elegant; or it may declaim vul- 
garity in the market place. How important 
is it, then, that the enthusiasm which is the 
life of fashion be transferred by the Amer- 
ican woman to those fundamentals of good 
taste by which she may create for herself her 
own fashion and her own style in accord with 
the line of her figure. 

The glory of woman is her raiment, and 
line is the alpha and omega of correct dress! 





An Investment that Pays 100per cent 
in Refrigerator Satisfaction 
HE Leonard is the result of 37 years of refrigerator building. In 


appearance it is handsome. In construction, honest and ‘sturdy. 
10 walls of insulation keep the warm air out and the cold air in. 


Itoperatesonanat- 
ural principle, creat- 
ing a gentle current 
of dry, cold air that 
circulates continu- 
ously throughitscom- 
partments. Food in 


this dry, frigid air retains all its sweetness 
and purity. This means food economy. 





The lining which ex- 

LEONARD 22285 

edge of the door frame 

Cleanapble is just one piece of 

Refrigerator 25.0 sc.2:8 

smooth porcelain 

' without a crack or a 

seam to collect grease and so thick and 
hard it cannot be scratched. 

The front corners inside the door are 
rounded, making this the most cleanable 
refrigerator in the world. Running down 
inside the drain pipe is a wire that pre- 
vents the pipe from sweating and making 
the bottom damp. Back and under the 
lining of the ice chamber is an arrange- 
ment that prevents leaking. 

There is a style and size Leonard to 
meet every purse. Rear icing door and 
porcelain lined water cooler if desired. 

Look upthe Leonard dealerin yourtown 
and inspect the Leonard Cleanable. If you 
fail to find him, write us for illustrated 
catalogue and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on 
the selection and care of refrigerators. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
Dept. 2-C, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Magnified un- 

derweave of fx 
Martex Tow- B weave of cheap 
el. Firm, S towel. Note 
closely knit PY eee the 
fabric that 
wears well 


and costs least. 


Equally mag- 
nified under- 


loose, 
coarse, weak 
weave; wears 
out fast. 


Ask for Martex— 


The Towels That Wear Longer 


HESE are times when every 

woman must exercise the great- 

est economy in buying; when 
she must make every dollar purchase 
the utmost of service. 


Martex Turkish Towels are made for 
those who want assurance of unusual 
durability. Martex Towels do wear 
longer. The red-and-white Martex 
label guarantees the highest standard 
of Turkish towels; see that it is on 
the towels you buy. 


In the circle at the top is shown clearly 
the reason for Martex leadership. You | 
will find Martex Turkish Towels, Bath 
Mats and Wash Cloths for sale by de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


W. H. @ A. E. MARGERISON @ CO, 
Jasper and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
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the Best ts the Cheapest 


OST women are quality buyers. 

They recognize that in the long 
run the best is A i cheapest. Investiga- 
tion will show such women that this 
principle is as true in building a home 
as in their every-day purchases. 


Other building materials have their 
merits and make their appeal, but look- 
ing at the building problem on all sides, 
no other material approaches Face Brick 
in the structural and artistic values it 
offers; permanence, comfort, safety from 
fire, economy, and beauty. 


The slight difference in first cost over 
less durable materials is soon wiped out 
by the many savings that go with a Face 
Brick house. You will find this subject 
fully discussed in ‘‘The Story of Brick,” 
an attractive booklet, full of pictures 
and information that will interest every 
prospective builder. 


Send for your copy now 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
1125 Westminster Building, Chicago 
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| Paraknit GIRDLE 


Elastic Brassiere The All-Elastic Corset } 


\ Reinfor ed Diaphragm!) iW ith the Featuré . Strip } 


THE “TREO” GIRDLE 


MeAPE entirely of porous woven surgical elastic web, which “gives” freely to every movement 
of the body, yet firmly holds the figure. Lends grace with absolute comfort. Our patented 
method of construction and the character of materials used make it equally desirable for street, 
dancing, evening, or sport wear; white or flesh tint. Retail: Misses’ lengths, $5.00 to $7.00; 
Adults’ lengths, $5.50 to $15.00. 

_ CAUTION, The TREO GIRDLE has the feature strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band and, therefore, supports the body above and below the waist-line. Other similar all- 
elastic ee ane hip-confiners,and NOT Elastic Corsets. Zf your dealer cannot supply you, 


write for FREE . 

TREO “Paraknit” BRASSIERE 
is made of “Paraknit,” a new kind of light weight, open work elastic material, invented by us, 
which is very, very flexible, extremely stylish, and healthful, 


Reinforced Elastic Diaphragm Strip at lower edge supports and reduces diaphragm without 
pressure, and is a very great advantage. Retail, $3 and $3.50 at dealers’, or write for Illustrated Booklet, 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 


160-B Fifth Avenue, New York In Canada, Address, 


EISMAN ®& CO., Toronto 








What 


is Jet? 


By Mrs. M. Burton Williamson 





HAT is jet? Where is it 
found? How can you distin- 
guish jet from the imitation? 


These are a few of the questions 
that arise when this glossy, black 
trimming is mentioned. Dur- 
ing the latter part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign jet came into 
great favor as jewelry,, for 
Victoria was very fond of it, 
and its suitability for orna- 
mentation in connection with 
mourning robes was never 
questioned. Jet as a trimming 
for lace gowns, mantles and bon- 
nets has rarely been out of style, as 
its decorative value in dress is always 
appreciated. As jet is very expensive for 
dress trimming, the imitation is largely used 
instead of the genuine. 

This brings up the question: “What is 
jet?” We are told that it is a bituminous 
mineral, the same as cannel coal, that it is 
the vegetable remains of coniferous trees and 
plant life or fossilized wood. 

While we generally speak of real jet as 
“Whitby jet,” there are other countries be- 
sides Great Britain which supply the jet of 
commerce; France and Spain both have 
large jet mines. 


To Tell the Real From the Spurious 


HE little town of Whitby in Yorkshire, 

England, not only furnished jet from her 
mines, but this jet was, at one time, largely 
manufactured into ornaments and beads. It 
is easily carved and can receive a high polish. 
Of late years Whitby has been noted for its 
shipbuilding, so we can readily see why, in 
1916, the German Zeppelins tried to bomb 
the town. 

Like any other jewelry, jet buyers must 
know something about the real in order to 
detect the imitation or spurious. The ques- 
tion of weight enters largely into determining 
whether the jet is true or imitation, for real 


jet is uncommonly light in weight, while 
the spurious ornament, especially if 
made of glass, is heavy. Imitations 
made from vulcanite, or hardened 
India rubber, are much lighter 
than glass. 
Jet, like amber, is magnetic 
or electrical if rubbed. Be- 
cause of thismagnetic quality 
jet is sometimes spoken of 
as “black amber,” but this 
is certainly a misnomer, for 
while both are of vegetable 
origin, amber is fossilized rosin, 
a specialized part of fossilized 
plant life. One test of jet is by the 
touch; an expert can tell as soon as 
he clasps the shining beads in his hand. 
Italy produces a fine imitation jet that is 
often referred to as “Italian jet,’ and, as 
such, beads and rosaries are sold in large 
quantities. 


Jet Has Gone Up in Value 


IKE rare stones, jet jewelry has been sold 
for a pittance because owners were un- 
aware of its value. Some years ago a tourist 
in London sauntered along in Caledonia 
Market, that quaint old rag fair of useless 
junk spread out beside priceless heirlooms, 
pawned under the guise of chattel mortgage 
to the money lender, and as this tourist 
passed one littered-looking old table, she was 
attracted by the sight of a carved head on a 
pendant of gutta-percha. She paid the small 
sum asked for it because of its beauty. 
Imagine her surprise, some years afterward, 
on being told that the black head was carved 
out of “ Whitby jet.” 

Jet seems to have taken a sudden rise in 
value, whether because everything else has 
risen or on account of its use as jewelry worn 
with mourning because of the war is some- 
what uncertain, although both factors may 
be responsible for advanced prices asked for 
this decorative variety of lignite. 





“T Want 


(CONTINUED 


She was not altogether stupid and she 
blushed, but her silence was only temporary. 
Later in the evening she switched her ardor 
to ‘‘freeing Egypt,” much to the amusement 
of the other guests. 

It is not only t'\ose with finished outlook 
who see the irony in this wastrel “‘helpful- 
ness,” now attacking all parts of the world 
in sporadic groups. On one of the ancient 
estates in England is an old man whose fore- 
bears for many generations have been the 
keepers of the lodge, the duty having been 
handed down from father to son, this old 
man occupying the lodge until he retired in 
favor of his oldest son. The latter was killed 
the first month of the war, the other seven 
sons being in Flanders or Gallipoli. Four of 
them eventually fell. 

At the request of the master, the father 
and his good wife went back to the lodge, 
and there they are, comfortable and con- 
tented. One of the younger boys had come 
to Americawhen he was just a lad of eighteen. 
By hard work he had accumulated a holding 
of thirty thousand acres in a Rocky Moun- 
tain state. 

Returning to England to enlist, he fought 
through the four years of the war. After it 
was all over he went to see his parents for 
the purpose of endeavoring to persuade 
them to come home with him. Some way or 
other he had been bitten by the ‘‘helpful” 
bug. He wanted to rid England of its kings 
and its dukes. 


OLDING forth with éclat one afternoon 

in front of his father’s hearth, he ex- 
claimed: “‘You’d better come out of here. 
Over where I come from there ain’t any kings 
or dukes. This ain’t a free country. Some 
day I hope to help to make it so.” 

The old father from his seat before the 
hearth puffed slowly at his time-stained pipe 
and thoughtfully scrutinized his son through 
the rings of blue smoke. After a silence, 
which was none too comfortable for the son, 
the answer came: 

“Tt seems to me you’re a bit of a juke 
yourself, my boy, with your thirty thousand 
acres. No juke hereabouts has that much 
land. Five] thousand’s more’n most of 
’em’s got. Now they’re after dividin’ it 
up with the tenantry. Your mother ’n’ me, 


to Help’ ; 


FROM PAGE 23) 


we’ve lived together for nigh onto fifty 
years. We done our good part in the world. 
We raised eight sons and two daughters, and 
give four o’ our best in the war. Jukes don’t 
bother me none. My ’ome is my castle. Ifa 
juke comes in for a cup o’ tea, he’s just a 
guest—nothin’ more. They hain’t a finer 
woman in the land nor your mother. We 
always got along together. We had hard- 
ships, o’ course. That’s life.” 

He puffed again at his pipe and sighed, as 
though his thoughts had crossed the Chan- 
nel to Flanders Field where lay the four 
shattered bodies of their love’s flower. Then 
he leaned across the hearth and patted his 
old wife gently on the shoulder, continuing: 

“Your wife thought you was too much of 
a crank, and she ’n’ your child won’t stay 
with you. With all o’ your thirty thousand 
acres, I don’t see as ye’ve gone very far 
ahead o’ your father ’n’ mother, lad. What 
is success? It’s happiness, ain’t it? If ye 

>>)? 


hain’t got that, ye hain’t got nothin’. 


N FRANCE also this league to mind other 

folks’ affairs is running amuck in entirely 
too large a membership. I am sorry to say 
that most of the members are American 
women, not the fine, high heroines who 
worked so steadfastly throughout the war 
and are doing their part now wherever it is 
required, but restless, idle women, some with 
money and some without, who, minus a 
rudder, are scattering here, there and every- 
where, hindering rather than helping in get- 
ting France on her feet again. It is they, 
not preponderant, but numerous enough, 
who threaten to be snags in the current of 
international understanding. 

Those who have money are there to spend 
it, their excuse being that France needs it 
just now. Those who have it not are there 
with the excuse that they want to “help 
out,”’ but with the real motive of ingratiating 
themselves in the favor of their wealthier 
sisters and persuading them that France 
needs new domestic and social systems. 

The wife of a French general, an Amer- 
ican returning to her home for the first 
time in six years, stopped at the same hotel 
as I in London. She had grown bitter 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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prawrrerrrnal FTE FRANKLIN is a full- 
j| passenger, six-cylinder 
covers longer distances in a 
any other fine car. And fo 
reasons which make this 
ance possible, it is the 

easiest car for a woman to drive. 




















































For one thing, the Franklin has no 
bulk and heavy weight that test th 
strength in steering or in coming to 
halt. This gives a feeling of confid 
self-reliance which stands the driver 
stead at all times. 





Then, too, its light weight and 

smother road shocks and make the 
comfortable to ride in. Ordinary motor 
and fatigue are minus quantities in a 
owner’s experience. 





The Franklin owner is rarely anno 
delayed by tire accidents, since the 
destroying pound of heavy, rigid 


FRANKLIN AUTOMO 
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“THE ROSALIE” 


Crochet your filet sweater-blouse of Flosola 
Yarn—the Corticelli Yarn so splendid for light 
weight garments. It will not crush or mat when 
worn—ts so firm and soft. 


Corticelli Yarns are carefully made from 
Specially selected long fibre wool. They are 
elastic—even, and full of life. They come in six 
different twists and weights. 


RTICELLE 
A BOOK 





MADE IN AMERICA 
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Sweater-blouse of Filet Crochet 


The newest Spring Fashion— 
Blouse and sweater combined— 


so dainty, so smart 


4 
4, Write today for full directions. Be the 
Sa first to wear this smart design. 


Learn to crochet this unusual sweater- 
blouse. Many other original designs. 


R Spring, women’s clothes must be 
feminine. The blouse, too, is following 
Fashion's lead. Note the frilly cuffs, cro- 

cheted to the sleeve! The peplum sewed on 
to the waist to give the smart trimness that 
Fashion demands! A crocheted border of 
sweater silk edges the cuffs and peplum. 


Directions for crocheting this fascinating 
blouse will be sent specially with either 
Corticelli Yarn Book No. 12, showing many 
exquisite sweater designs, or Corticelli Lessons 
in Crochet No. 9—with many lovely designs 
for your home and personal wear. 

Send for these books today —you will 
use them over and over again. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 12 —showing 
smart sweaters, long knitted coats, three 
new scarfs including the Spring 1920 ‘*‘Tux- 
edo,” new “‘suky"’ handbag, jaunty tams, 
golf hose, a ‘‘Bretton’’ Vescoat, woven 
worsted set consisting of collar, cuffs and 
vestee, a novel idea in a smart “Fluffy Ruffle’ filet 
waist and a black silk camisole to wear with it, 
sweaters and bedroom slippers for the little tot 
and a slip-on sweater for the school girl. Price 
15c, by mail 18c. 


Corticelli Lessonsin Crochet, Book No.9—Lovely 
things of filet. Table linens, bed-spreads, curtains, 
pillow-slips, towel ends, yokes and boudoir caps, 
aprons, carriage pillows, bibs, interesting edges and 
insertions, tams and sweaters. Price 10c, by mail 13c. 

Corticelli Filet Sweater, Book No. 11—Twelve 
new filet sweaters—a coat sweater for the baby— 
and a sweater for the little girl—Filet sport hat. 
Price 15c, by mail 18c. 

Order these books from your dealer and save 
postage, or address Corticelli Silk Mills, 103 
Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. No Canadian 


orders accepted. 
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Also Makers of Spool Silk and Dress Silk 














“I Want to Help” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


against women of this blatant, restless sort 
and said: “I have to sit down and reason 
with myself to see that these women are only 
a very few among an enormous population 
of splendid American women who have 
played a great part in making America the 
nation she is to-day. I know it is narrow to 
judge any large group by one member of it 
or any nation by isolated and unusual groups, 
but just now, when the European world is 
still bleeding at its wounds, I sometimes 
wonder if the fine, strong womanhood of my 
native country is losing itself in this sinister 
unrest which seems to be attacking the 
world. 

“‘Just at present there are quite a few 
women running here, there and everywhere, 
trying to force a new domestic system on the 
poor French women who are struggling 
against such odds to rehabilitate themselves 
in their homes. One must live a long time 
in any country in order to know the mind of 
its people. These women I speak of have 
been in France a very short time and that 
time not a normal one. And yet they try to 
tell us what to do. Is it any wonder that 
they get on our nerves until we lose our 
patience and tell them what we think? Then 
they are disgruntled and return to America 
carrying the falsehood that France does not 
like America. France loves America as she 
really is, and not as a few of your well- 
meaning but misguided countrywomen would 
have us believe that she is.” 

Madame le Général told me of just such a 
girl. Her war duties being over, she wanted 
to remain on in France. She ingratiated her- 
self with the directress of a small relief or- 
ganization and was sent to a small village 
to help the women to. get.«'''"7"" ; 


homes that had begp?™., ” stcued in new 
sites of those wher?” built for them on the 


Instead of Auch had been destroyed. 
from co eing a help, she went about 
how age to cottage telling the women 
arrange their pots and pans and how 
cook. She wanted to teach the French 
Fromen how to cook! Also she wanted to 





give them lessons in economy and thrift! 


NCONSCIOUS of how ludicrous her in- 

tention was, she became a sort of self- 
constituted “boss” of the village until one 
day she went a little too far with a French 
widow whose two little ones were ailing and 
cross, and the poor woman, driven to distrac- 
tion, broke loose and told her exactly and 
without sparing adjectives what she thought 
ofher. Before the tirade was over a neighbor 
put her head in the door and, anxious to say 
something herself, joined in, making things 
altogether uncomfortable for the girl, who 
packed her kit and departed for Paris, where 
she announced she was going home—that 
France could perish for all of her. 

She went to bid Madame le Général good- 
by, explaining that France’s frightful in- 
gratitude was driving her from its shores. 
“T am leaving this country,” she stormed, 
‘and I shall never come back!”’ 

And madame, who had known the girl 
ever since she was a little girl, did not temper 
her answer. ‘I would go home if I were you, 
and I wouldn’t come back. France has 


enough children of her own to look after just . 


now without having to take you upon her 
shoulders. Go home and grow up, and then 
perhaps you'll come back and France will 
like you.” 

This American wife of a French patriot 
knows the French. She has lived among 
them for many years, and she says that 
France will never forget America’s generos- 
ity and kindness through all the trying 
years of the war and since then. “But,” she 
adds, “these silly girls—and there have also 
been a few men of the same caliber—who go 
about stirring up trouble are a real menace 
to the good feeling between the two coun- 
tries, for they interpret their resentment 
in large terms to small groups, which, in turn, 
pass it on to other groups and an entirely 
false note threatens the harmony of our 
relations.” 


HIS era of “helpfulness” is manifesting 
itself not only through the young but is 
taking hold of other ages and sorts. On an 
ocean liner plying between New York and 
Liverpool, lately, was a dear little old lady 
who was bent on going to South Africa to 
work her way up into the jungles to bring 
“vision” to the heathen. The British con- 
sul in New York had told her that it was not 
possible for her to get to South Africa by way 
of England, as all the ships were in use for 
government purposes. That made no differ- 
ence to her. She was going to Africa, and 
by way of England. 
There being no dark heathens on the ship, 
she put in her time trying to save some of the 
fairer ones, deluging all those who came 


under her ubiquitous eyes with brochures 
and original poems on scripture texts. She 
confided to me that she had a whole trunkful 
of them and was going to distribute them 
among the savage tribes of Africa. Also she 
told me quite coyly one day—and she is 
almost seventy !—that she has had a number 
of chances to marry, but that she has always 
felt her call was a higher one than that of 
mere wifehood and motherhood. Can a 
more poignant contrast be imagined than 
this white-haired wraith—for one whiff 
would blow her away—seated under a palm 
in a South African jungle, reading her scrip- 
ture poems to a circle of Hottentots? 


ERE at home we have that 1919 type of 

“helper,” the pseudo-radical. She, too, 
might be considered a menace, if she were not 
weakened by her own inconsistency; for it is 
an odd quality of these savers of the op- 
pressed that they have not sincerity. “‘Help- 
ing” with them goes only so far as the colorful 
persiflage with which they cover their self- 
interest. When it comes to aiding others 
at the excuse of missing out themselves, 
their concern for the oppressed vanishes into 
thin air. 

Such a “radical” was a woman who, in 
heated discussions, pleaded violently for the 
“rights of the proletarian as against those 
who exploited the weak to their own greater 
gain.” Bitter indeed was her attitude 
toward anyone who did not see things just as 
she saw them, or thought she did. When the 
housing problem was most acute and winter 
was at its coldest, she discovered a tenement 
house in the poorer district where there were 


*s- ps 
2 number of apam{ments vacant. The ten- 


ants were, for the greater par‘, poor Italians __ 


with large families. She took leases on the 
vacant apartments, doubled the rents and 
leased them to more prosperous home-seekers 
who were willing to live almost anywhere 
and to pay almost any price in order to find 
a place to lay their heads. , 

The landlord, discovering the prices the 
woman was getting, raised the rents through- 
out the house. In consequence many of the 
tenants had to move because they could not 
afford the high rentals. When someone 
twitted her with her inconsistency, remark- 
ing that her methods were rather capitalistic 
than bolshevistic, she was untouched, reply- 
ing languidly: “Others are doing it, and 
why not I?” 

Also there was the rabid pacifist, a sprightly 
young person, who really believed that she 
had been born with the express mission of 
bringing peace to earth. Full of the half- 
digested theories of half-baked agitators, she 
ran from one cause to the other, never light- 
ing long enough on one platform to gather 
any strength. She would have nothing to do 
with the war. She walked miles to avoid the 
sight ofa parade. She refused to buy Liberty 
Bonds because she did not believe in giving 
the cachet of her favor to militarism. One 
day along came a handsome, battle-scarred 
officer of high rank in the regular army. She 
fell in love with him and he with her. Where- 
upon she became a rank militarist and an 
apostle of enforced military service. She is 
sanely administering her duties now as the 
wife of a militarist of high degree and as the 
mother of a bouncing boy, who has been 
called Napoleon because of her husband’s 
admiration for that renowned warrior. 


LL this “helpfulness” would not be so 
tragically comic if there were only a mite 
of intelligence behind it. Even the coster in 
his Sunday suit of royal blue and a thousand 
buttons saw that there wasn’t, and put it 
most aptly when he asked my errant coun- 
trywoman on her freehold of oratory in 
Hyde Park: ‘“’Ave ye beene thyre?” 

It is well for anyone who stands for a 
cause to know his or her ground, whether it 
is Egypt, India, Persia, Russia, the Hotten- 
tots of South Africa or the American op- 
pressed, whoever they may be. It is well to 
be sure that those whom we wish to save are 
desirous of being saved. None of these 
questions can be settled in a day or by one 
person—muchless by astarveling, for theyare 
all starvelings, these agitators, starvelings of 
spirit, if not of body. 

In America it is only the shirker who wants 
for opportunity. There is need, just at pres- 
ent, for that threadbare platitude, ‘‘ Charity 
begins at home.” The creed of helplessness— 
for that is what it is after all—is threatening 
our social fabric, and we all have plenty to 
do at home in holding to our traditions and 
standards. Happiness does not come by agi- 
tation or unrest, nor by flying far afield in 
search of someone to help. It lies more se- 
curely in doing cheerfully the many things 
daily left undone right within our own 
environment. 
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PARIS \V/1\/AU DOU new vork 


Though March winds are 
chill- the world is Ly, 
and ("avis still brings 
TOMI LEO UMIOMIS 
irresistible fragrance 


ven onauetan oe Send 15c to Vivaudou, Times Building, New York, for a generous sample of Mavis Perfume 
FOR VIVAUDOU, BY 


FRED L. Packer 
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Raisin Cocoa Cake 
I egg I tsp. ginger 
1 cupful molasses 4 tsp. cocoa 
4 tbsp. cold water 1 tsp. soda 
1% cupfuls flour 
1 cupful SUN-MAID Raisins 
To the beaten egg, add molasses, water, 
ginger and cocoa, and beat until thoroughly 
mixed. Sift soda with flour and add to egg 
mixture. Just before putting in the pan 
stir in the raisins. 


A Healthful Fruit-Food 
Good for Children 


Children love raisins and raisins 
are good for them. They are 75% 
pure fruit-sugar—healthful, energizing 
nutriment in practically predigested 
form. 


Stew and mix with oatmeal and 
other breakfast foods. Children will 
eat less cane sugar with raisins to 
take its place. 


You'll be surprised when you learn 
the scores of uses to which these luscious 
Sruit-meats can be put. 
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‘That Charm in Raisins 


—It Creates an Irresistible Attraction 


Try it in this Cocoa Cake 


Mat the best plain cake that you 


know and serve to your family and 
friends. Then make the same cake with 
raisins. 


Note the added popularity that the raisins 


bring to that same cake. 
g 


Try it with bread—serve plain bread and 
raisin bread side by side. See your folks 
choose the bread with raisins. 


There’s a compelling charm and irre- 


sistible appeal in the foods that contain 
raisins. 


The Cocoa Cake has it. Read therecipe. 


Try it and see how good it is. 


Then use raisins to make the so-called 


plain foods attain a higher plane in flavor 
and nutrition. 


In boiled rice, bread-puddings, simple 
cakes, pies, cookies, rolls and breads, one 
may create “‘luxury flavors” at plain-food 
costs. The family will like these foods bet- 


ter and you canserve them more frequently. 


Thus raisins used in various ways can 
help you save on bills. 


SUN-MAID Raisins 


Always ask for Sun-Maid 
Raisins. They are made from Cali- 
fornia’s finest grapes—grapes so 
delicate and tender that you may 
seldom taste them fresh because 
they cannot stand long shipment. 

Taste them as raisins—plump, 
tender, thin-skinned and meaty— 
and you'll always get this kind. 


Send for free book, “Sun-Maid 
Recipes,” containing 100 excellent 
suggestions for their use. 

Three varieties: Sun-Maid 
Seeded (seeds removed); Sun- 
Maid Seedless (grown without 
seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (0 the 
stem). All first-class dealers sell 
them at the price of other kinds. 


California Associated Raisin Co. 


Membership 9,000 Growers 
Fresno, California 


Ask for Raisin Candy—Delicious, Healthful and Nutritious 
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The Goldfish 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


“T thought you said you had lots of things 
to tell me, although I can’t imagine what 
they can be.” 

“Oh, I have!’ insisted Billy. “TI’ll tell 
you some of them now: You’re very beau- 
tiful, and I like girls with red hair: I mean, 
I never saw a girl before with hair like yours; 
and I—I guess I’m in love with you.” 

“Vou don’t say!” she tittered. “Do you 
feel queer in the knees? It’s probably just 
a touch of the sun.” 

“Ton’t be horrid,” said Billy. “I mean 
it. I could think of all kinds of different 
ways of telling you, if you would let me.” 

“T don’t suppose I could prevent you,” 
she mused. “Anyway, you might try; but 
of course I don’t know when you'll ever have 
the chance, because I’ve got to go now.” 

“Oh, wonderful and beautiful lady,” 
pleaded ‘ Billy, “please don’t go! Why, I 
don’t even know your name.” 

“Oh, my name,” she repeated dubiously. 
“They mostly call me the Goldfish; of 
course you might see me at the wedding, if 
you could ever manage to get there.” 

“T’ve got to get there,” exclaimed Billy. 
“T’m an usher.” 

“Well, you ought to be thinking about it,” 
she advised him, “‘ because it looks as though 
the crowd were getting ready to come after 
you; and hadn’t you better answer the 
phone?” And with that she disappeared, 
and all the sunshine went out of the Arizona 
sky, or so it seemed to Billy. 


ES, the telephone was undoubtedly ring- 


ing. Billy jerked off the receiver and. 


found himself overwhelmed by floods of 
recriminations from Sturgis. 

“Hello, hello,” said Billy, his eyes glued on 
the now vacant window before him. “Say, 
Sturg, do you know a girl in town called the 
Goldfish? . No, I mean I wish you’d 
get mealadder. . . . Look here, stop shout- 
ing at me. I know I’m late, I can’t help it. 
I’mall ready. . . . I just stopped for a sec- 
ond to tella girl Isaw that Iwasin. ... Oh, 
shut up! I mean I can’t get away from this 
blinking hotel; whole blamed town’s after 
me; don’t like my clothes. I'll get 
lynched if I try to leave the place; anyway 
she might come back. . . . I say the Gold- 
fish might come back. . No, of course 
not. I mean you’d better get me a ladder. 
What’s that? Call up, Main One-O-Four 
and ask them to send round a conveyance 
for me? That won’t do any good, I tell 


you. . . . What’s that? The natives will 
restrain themselves in the presence of a— 
what? Hello? .. .” 


Sturgis had rung off! Well, any port in a 
storm! The noise in the street was getting 
louder. Billy called up “ Main One-O-Four”’ 
and asked for a conveyance. 

“Quick!” he told the answering voice. 
“There’s been a mix-up here and I won’t see 
the Goldfish. I say I'll be late for the cere- 
mony, if you don’t hurry.” 

“Very good,” said the voice. ‘Black or 
white?” 

“What do you mean, black or white,” 
stormed Billy. ‘I like it red—oh, go fly a 
kite! All right—black; I don’t care.” 


WENTY minutes passed while Billy 

gazed hopefully at the empty window, 
and repeated the word “Goldfish” softly 
under his breath, and then a voice at his door 
announced that the conveyance had come. 
The sounds from the street had suddenly 
stopped; Billy’s hour had struck. Now for 
it! Billy jammed his hat on the back of his 
head and ran downstairs. Out in front of 
the steps stood the crowd, silent and incom- 
prehensibly solemn. Incomprehensibly, that 
is, until Billy caught sight of the conveyance 
which had come for him. 

It was a hearse—scedy, to be sure, but 
none the less orthodoxly funereal! 

For about three seconds Billy saw purple, 
and then it dawned on him that Sturgis had 
been inspired. Whatever Torrid might think 
of him, it would hesitate to act disrespect- 
fully in the presence of a funeral. Billy put 
his hat on straight and walked slowly down 
the front steps. With continued solemnity 
he climbed up beside the driver. 

“Now drive like the dickens!” he said in 
the latter’s ear. 

“Where to?” inquired the jchu. 
where’s the remains?” 

“Out to the Triangle Ranch,”’ said Billy. 
“I’m the remains.” 

“But they’re having a wedding out there,” 
expostulated the driver, ‘“‘not a funeral e 

“It’s all the same,” Billy assured him. 
“T’m the remains of the wedding, see? Does 
twenty dollars, f. o. b. the Triangle Ranch, 
mean anything to you?” 


" Ag’ 
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It apparently did, and the hearse disap- 
peared down the street at a pace hardly com- 
patible with its dignity, while behind it, in 
front of the Travelers’, all Torrid looked at 
itself shamefacedly for having presumed to 
interfere in such a function. 


HEY were all waiting for Billy on the 

front steps of the ranch when he arrived, 
and his appearance called forth a display of 
loud and sarcastic merriment. 

“Oh, the late Mr. Baxter,’’ announced one 
of the ushers. 

And a girl, who would not have been so 
bad-looking if there had not been the Gold- 
fish in the same town to compete with her, 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Baxter looked 
the ideal hearse driver. 

“No one will ever speak to you again 
probably,” said Sturgis severely from the 
top step. “You’re a dead one, Baxter, so- 
cially and every other way.” 

“T was a pretty live guy a little while ago 
catching Goldfish,” began Billy shamelessly. 

But Sturgis went on. “Of course you 
know the wedding is over,” he said. “I 
should think you’d be ashamed to wear your 
usher’s cuff links; but I don’t suppose you 
mind a little thing like that.” 

“For heaven’s sake, stop picking on me!”’ 
said Billy plaintively. ‘“‘My land, man, I 
nearly got lynched trying to get to this 
blinking wedding.” . 

And, come to think of it, Billy did not 
mind so very much at that! There was only 
one thing that mattered, and that was the 
Goldfish—at present nowhere visible. To 
find her, to tell her a number of things which 
had occurred to him since she disappeared 
from that open window—that was the im- 
portant thing. Billy descended from his 
perch, transferred the twenty-dollar bill 
from one hand to another—not his own—and 
decided that, if anything, people were en- 
tirely too anxious to talk to him, Sturgis to 
the contrary, thereby preventing him from 
seeking out a certain girl with red hair who 
must be somewhere about. 

He was “bandied around,” as he com- 
plained to himself, and laughed at and teased 
from group to group, his popularity increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds—a figure of speech 
commonly supposed to represent celerity. 
Normally Billy would have been in his. ele- 
ment, but now no clement could satisfy him 
which did not also contain the Goldfish, and 
she continued to remain invisible. 


UT finally he found himself in the recep- 
tion room, where the bride and bride- 
groom were still receiving congratulations. 
Here, thought Billy in the midst of his search, 
this was serious. ‘Those people out in front 
did not matter so much, but there were very 
definite apologies coming from him to Russell 
and to the newly proclaimed Mrs. Blagden, 
who probably would be very angry with him, 
and justly so, heaven knows! He smoothed 
down his hair and turned over several very 
contrite utterances in his mind as he entered 
the room to make his “‘amende honorable.” 
And then poor Billy Baxter had the shock 
of his life. All the troubles of this extraor- 
dinary day faded away into the dimmest 
nothingness before the new and utterly stag- 
gering trouble with which he suddenly found 
himself face to face. A trifling lynching 
would have been a pleasurable picnic com- 
pared to this. For the newly proclaimed Mrs. 
Blagden, smiling and bowing by Russell’s 
side under her canopy of flowers, was none 
other than the Goldfish! 

Oh, come now, have a little sympathy for 
Billy Baxter, can’t you? It is not every day 
that an usher falls irretrievably in love with 
the bride at a wedding—without knowing 
beforehand that she is the bride, that is! 
Billy remained speechless for a moment, star- 
ing vacantly in front of him. 

Perhaps he might see her at the wedding, 
she had said to him. Well, now he saw her all 
right, and he wished with all his soul that he 
had never laid eyes on her. That flaming 
red hair, that delicate face of ivory—poison 
ivy would have been a more welcome sight. 
Why, she had—well, flatly, she had encour- 
aged him; at least she had not snubbed 
him; why, she had been flirting with him 
not two hours before, barely an hour before 
she had stood up beside Russell to become 
his wife! 

There was nothing to be done about it of 
course. She was Mrs. Blagden now, and 
Billy knew that if Russell ever found out his 
wife had been flirting out of a second-story 
window with a total stranger an hour before 
her wedding, it would not be from him— 
well, no, obviously not since he himself was 
the stranger in question! 


He must have managed to stammer some- 
thing sufficiently apologetic to them, for he 
remembered Russell laughing at him and 
slapping him on the back, and he also re- 
membered Mrs. Blagden shaking his hand 
cordially and saying something about how 
glad she was that he had managed to get 
there, after all. 

Oh, yes, she was glad all right! And then 
she laughed at him, oh, quite without malice, 
just as she had laughed at him there on the 
roof. She could laugh at him; it meant 
nothing to her that she had hurt him mor- 
tally. 

Whew! Gloom! Billy was taking it very 
hard. 

He escaped into the garden and took ref- 
uge in a cigarette. At least he thought that 
he had taken refuge in one, although, since 
he forgot to light it, it cannot have done him 
much good! 


Hé PROBABLY stayed there quite a 
long time, thinking suicidal thoughts, 
or it may have been only a very short time. 
Or possibly he did not stay there at all, but 
wandered round making himself usherishly 
agreeable in a vague sort of way; certainly 
Billy could not have told just what he did do 
during that blank period after the lightning 
had struck. 

He would probably have resented being 
informed that, for a while at least, he had 
sat very comfortably to all outward appear- 
ances, munching wedding cake with the girl 
who had said that he looked the hearse driver ! 

At some point in these proceedings he re- 
membered someone saying that the bride 
and bridegroom were getting ready to leave, 
and someone else had been announcing that 
they were all going for a moonlight supper or 
some such rustic foolishness afterward, and 
that those who wished could find more com- 
fortable clothes to change into upstairs. 

All these things made no impression on 
Billy. The first definite thing he remembered 
was being in the garden again, alone—no, 
not alone either, for there in front of him was 
the Goldfish! 

Vaguely Billy noticed that she had 
changed her dress; of course; they were get- 
ting ready to go away. Great grief! thought 
Billy; was she going to have the nerve to 
come and talk to him? Thank him probably 
for having kept silent concerning her morn- 
ing escapade! If he had seen her coming he 
could have avoided this dreadful interview, 
but there she was, right in front of him, and 
oh, so beautiful—no, so false; that was what 
he meant. 

“T’ve been wondering where you were,” 
she reproached him. 

Yes, by jinks, reproached him! Billy just 
laughed at her. “Hum,” he replied. 

Cascades of burnished gold over a delicate 
face of ivory—bah, poison ivy! She posit 
tively gave him the creeps. 

“T thought you had something to tell me,” 
she went on sweetly, ‘‘but I guess you didn’t 
mean it.” 


ILLY gasped. Good night! he thought; 
could you beat that? Oh, sure, he had 
lots to tell her. This girl was a—a vampire; 
that was what. Someone ought to warn 
Russell. Billy got very angry all of a sudden. 


“Oh, yes, indeed,” he said, and his voice. 


would have cut through a steel bar. “I have 
some things to tell you, since you insist. 
Here are just some of them, you understand. 
I could probably write you the rest if you 
really wanted to know.. I am sorry I ever 
saw you. When this wedding is over I—I 
hope I may never have to see you again. 
I don’t want to be unnecessarily rude, but 
really, there are limits to human patience.” 

Oh, Billy was very angry! 

She looked at him in utter amazement. 
Good grief! this girl could act, thought Billy. 
Why, to see her standing there with that ex- 
pression on her face, you might have thought 
her the embodiment of martyred innocence. 
Positively there were tears in her eyes.. It 
was a pity she was so beautiful. 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Baxter,’ she said at 
last. ““I—I’m sorry. I guess I made a mis- 
take ” and she managed to make her 
voice sound very forlorn, with a tremble in it. 

Never again in all his life would he look at 
a girl, Billy decided. “Yes, I’m afraid you 
have,” he remarked. 

And she turned away without another 
word and went back into the house. 

The bride and bridegroom left shortly 
afterward, but Billy was not one of the bus- 
tling throng who sped their narting. Instead, 
he went and hid himself in a remote part of 
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“My son, eat thou honey, 
because it is good.” 


— Proverbs 24:13 


Sawholesome, 
“delicious food— 
honey was freely used 
by people of Bible 
times as a staple arti- 
cle of diet. 


Wholesome—Delicious 


» a 
AirlinE 
money HONEY vrs 


From flower, to bee, to you 


Eat Airline Honey, for 
it is pure—the choicest, 
clearest and most fragrant 
that bees and Nature can 
make —a real old-fash- 
ioned farm feast for your 
family. 


Wonderful on batter- 
cakes, waffles, bread or 
biscuits! There’s no fla- 
vor in the world like it! 
Graded and packed by a 
fifty-year-old company 
of Bee Experts, Airline 
Honey has only the one, 
real Golden Color —al- 
ways the same delicious 
taste. 


Airline Honey is sold 
by most good grocers— 
served in hotels, clubs 
and dining cars. 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
& >The: Home of the Honey Bees” 
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~ Your Baby 


Will be a Healthy, Happy Growing Baby if it Has Loving 
Care, Proper Food, and Comfortable Hygienic Clothing 


You will give it the loving care; your physician 
will prescribe the proper food; and we are at your ser- 
vice in supplying the comfortable, hygienic clothing. 


<5 “NON-NETTLE” WHITE FLANNELS 


Are soft, smooth and free from irritat- 

“, ing substances usually found in ordinary 
*flannels. They are sold on/y by us (65c to 
$2 yd.), and thename“Non-Nettle”’ isstamped 
every half yard on the selvage, except silk warps. 


Sample Case Sent Free 


This case contains samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rubber 
Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White ¢ 300ds, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
We will also include our illustrated catalog, showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($13.95 up), Separate Garments, 
Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary articles for ex- 
pectant mothers and the baby, also 


Valuable Information on Care of the Baby 


No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a complete set of 
seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would 
cost $1.70 if bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


When Baby Gets Older 


You will want a handsome and service- 
able carriage, cab, perambulator or go- 
cart. Ours are unusually highgrade at 
lowest possible prices~in fact, 
we have crowded prices down 
until we can say without fear of 
contradiction that our offerings 
are extraordinary values. 


Carriages and cabs with sta- 


































No, 519 


tionary or reversible gears. Go- aesien Nove 
carts and perambulators in all and stylish 
leading styles. Handsome 64- Fully described 
page illustrated catalog of this "suiheledans 


catalog 


line sent free on request. 








sent on re- 
quest. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO., 333-347 Summit St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 

































..... New for March 

ht Gown No, O16, handkerchief style, made of lustrous-finish, flesh- 
with top. Trimmed with a dainty design of orchid hem- 
Matches *‘DOVE" Envelope Chemise No. 617 made in 
. We cannot fill mail orders but can tell you the nearest store that 
re — these me thes new “DOVE” styles. . 


: Under- 
wo garments 
tee Heo ae Well-mude Lingerie 
< FO ee iy styles and prettiest designe fine materials 
, workmanship and accurate fit, look 


0 Binds, 
the “D( WE" Libel for eer tee for every lingerie need. 


oe, 
iy 


mo. pcb Chemises 
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The Goldfish 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


the garden until the tumult should be over. 
There was no reason that he could see why 
he should stand round and make a pretense 
of well-wishing over them. He was sorry for 
Russell, and as for her—oh, well, what was 
the use? 

After a while it began to get darkish, and 
Billy remembered this moonlight. supper 
thing which he was supposed to take part in. 
The prospect of giving a light-hearted imita- 
tion of himself for an indefinite period before 
a lot of strangers did not appeal to him. Per- 
haps, if he stayed quietly here in the garden, 
they would forget to come to look for him or 
think that he had gone on with another 
group or something. 

He lit another cigarette—he really lit this 
one—and leaned back on his bench to watch 
the stars come out one by one. It was a 
strange astronomical phenomenon—howeach 
one bore a striking resemblance to a girl with 
red hair! Yes, there it was; she had gone 
and he would never see her again, never 
wanted to see her again; but her image would 
come to haunt him for the rest of his days. 


OW, as it happened, there was someone 

else besides Billy who had planned to 
avoid the moonlight supper and had hidden 
away upstairs somewhere until the rest of the 
party should have gone. When the sounds 
of their departing hilarity had died away, 
this person crept softly downstairs and out 
of the house and sought the solitude of a re- 
mote part of the garden—so remote, in fact, 
that it was that precise portion of it to which 
Billy also had retired. There is no real soli- 
tude except in crowds anyway. 

Billy realized that he must have been star- 
ing at her for some time before he actually 
saw her. She was standing just a little dis- 
tance away from him, leaning against the 
low, brick wall of the garden, her figure sil- 
houetted against the luminous night. 

Now this was too bad, thought Billy. He 
had imagined that he had the whole place to 
himself, and heaven knows, big as it was, 
still it was scarcely large enough to hold him 
and his tenebrous thoughts; and here, right 
on the same grass patch with him, so to 
speak, was someone else. A girl, too, and 
Billy was through with girls. She had an at- 
tractive figure, though, he could not help 
admitting, and he allowed himself to con- 
template it for some time before applying 
himself to the task of getting away from this 
spot without being noticed. 

And then suddenly Billy Baxter experi- 
enced a disagreeable choking sensation, due 
to the almost complete cessation of his res- 
piratory processes, while a little, icy current 
made its way down his spine and thence into 
the nethermost recesses of his toes. There 
was something terribly familiar about this 
figure. ' Billy held his breath and edged along. 
At the same time the girl stirred, and turned 
her head partly in the moonlight—and great, 
suffering grief! it was the Goldfish again! 


H, HE looked at her two or three times, 

closing and opening his eyes again slowly 
to make sure. Each time she was there in the 
same place, and each time it was the Gold- 
fish, in the clothes she had come to him in a 
while ago—her going-away things. 

Billy was petrified with surprise; but, 
above all, he was petrified with fear. Good 
heavens! was he having hallucinations? His 
knees began to shake, and he remembered 
what she had said to him that morning: “‘ Do 
you feel queer in the knees? It’s probably 
just a touch of the sun.”’ That was when he 
had told her that he was in love with her. If 
he was not having hallucinations, then what 
on earth was she doing there, back in her 
home and the honeymoon barely risen! 

And on the heels of the question an ex- 
planation suggested itself. The moonlight 
supper was just a blind to get them all away, 
and the bride and bridegroom had come back 
tothe ranch. If so, he was ina pretty pickle; 
and incidentally where—yes, indeed, where 
was Russell? Oh, shucks, this was absurd; 
she must be a hallucination after all; but no, 
hallucinations do not sneeze surely, and she 
had just sneezed, discreetly, but unmis- 
takably. 

And then Billy jumped right into it with a 
terrific splash. “God bless you!” he ex- 
claimed instinctively, and nearly bit his 
tongue off with rage. 

The girl jumped like a doe and whirled 
around. “Thanks,” she said. “‘I mean, who’s 
there? | I thought everybody had gone to the 
picnic.” 

Oh, it was the Goldfish all right, the living, 
breathing Goldfish, her hair a celestial vision 
in the strengthening moonlight. 

Billy came forward out of the shadows 
around the bench. “It’s I, Billy Baxter,” he 
said. “TI thought everyone had gone but me. 


I—I’m sorry I startled you. If you’ll excuse 
me, I’ll go now.” 

“Oh, so it’s you,” she breathed, and her 
face hardened as she turned away from him. 
“You may consider yourself excused, Mr. 
Baxter.” 


ND Billy turned on his heel and walked 
down the path away from her, without 
even once looking back at her over his 
shoulder; oh, dear me, no. At least that was 
what he thought he was doing. Asa matter of 
fact he stood perfectly still in front of her and 
gazed at her profile. She had been beautiful 
enough all day long, but there was something 
absolutely uncanny about her now in this 
silvery green light. Yes, that was all very 
enthralling no doubt, but of course she was 
Mrs. Blagden 
“Say, what are you doing here?” Billy 
asked her all of a sudden. 

“I’m waiting for you to go, Mr. Baxter,” 
she replied quite simply. 

Billy winced, in spite of the fact that he 
had never hoped to see her again and all the 
rest of it. So she was waiting for him to go, 
and he had been right after all then. The 
bride and bridegroom had returned to the 
ranch for some reason, and it behooved him 
to betake himself elsewhere. 

“Very well, Mrs. Blagden,” he said to her, 
and turned on his heel. 

This time he did walk down'the path away 
from her without ever once looking back at 
her over his shoulder. Now if he could only 
get away from this accursed ranch without 
running into Russell and the consequent 
stream of futile explanations! 

But just as he reached the bend in the 
path he heard her calling to him. “ Mr. Bax- 
ter, oh, Mr. Baxter!” she was saying. 

He turned and faced her once more. ‘‘Do 
you want me?” he asked, and automatically 
began retracing his footsteps. It is possibly a 
matter of interest to note that he found it 
much easier to walk toward her than away 
from her! 

The girl came down the path part way to 
meet him. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Baxter,” she said to him, 
and the hard look seemed to have gone from 
her face. ‘‘ But what was that you called me 
just now?” 

“Why, I called you Mrs. Blagden,” Billy 
replied, entirely bewildered. What else 
would he have called her, in heaven’s name? 
“You didn’t expect me to call you ‘Gold- 
fish,’ did you? Those are the only two names 
I’ve ever known you by.” 





HE looked at him, eyes and mouth wide 


open for a second, and then she began © 


to laugh. 

Billy thought she never was going to stop. 
Such infectious, rippling laughter! He 
almost began to laugh himself with her. 
Whatever it was, it was enormously funny. 
And then somehow a new note crept into her 
laughter, and before he knew it she was cry- 
ing. Also before he knew it, and even after 
he knew it, he was standing very closc to her, 
his hands hovering about her hair. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked her. 
““What’s the matter, girl; it’s all been sort of 
disagreeable, but don’t cry; you'll get your 
nose all red, you know.” 

“‘T won’t get my nose all red!”’ she snapped 
at him. “And I’m not c-crying, not really. 
I—I’m not Mrs. Blagden.” 

“Eh?” exclaimed Billy sharply, and sel- 
dom before has one small interjection been 
made to carry the world of questioning 
which he managed to convey to her. 

“T say I’m not Mrs. Blagden,”’ the girl 
repeated. “I’m the Goldfish—you goose. 
I’m her twin sister.” 

Billy had moments when he rose superbly 
triumphant over the petty affairs of earth. 
This was one of them. “ Well, for the love of 
Pete!” he exclaimed. ‘Why didn’t you say 
so before?” 

I suppose you do not have to be told that 
after that he kissed her? No; all right. Or 
that after that again they sat for a very long 
time on the bench together and talked 
about—oh, the rights of small nations per- 
haps, how do I know! Very well. 

But Billy did ask her one coherent ques- 
tion. ‘Look here,” he said all at once; 
“what were you doing in town this morning 
when I saw you?” 

She tittered before replying. “I was get- 
ting a shampoo,” she informed him. And 
then she in turn asked Billy a question. 
“Billy dear,”’ said the Goldfish, “ you'll have 
to admit, won’t you, that you met a couple 
of queens in Torrid, Arizona?” 

And once again the moonlit garden rang 
with infectious, rippling laughter, and this 
time Billy Baxter did join in with her. 
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The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


)|HE advent of a new baby in 
any home is always an im- 
portant event. The first few 
weeks of life he is an object 
of much concern to different 
members of the family. The 
wise management of thisearly 
period means everything to 
the baby. The young mother has started 
out on an undertaking that is entirely dif- 
ferent from any she has ever tackled before; 
so it is really not to be wondered at if it is 
often very difficult for the mother to estab- 
lish a good schedule for the baby and at the 
same time not hurt the feelings of his rela- 
tives. It can be done, however, if the mother 
has a little tact and knowledge of what is 
due the new baby. 

Warmth and quiet are the two essential 
points in the life of a very young baby the 
first few days of life. Regularity in feeding 
is most important also. When he 
enters the world the babyshould 
be received in a wool blanket 
that has been warmed in 
front of the fire. He will 
generally announce 
his arrival by a lusty 
cry; the doctor will 
see that his mouth 
and throat are free 
from mucus so he 
can breathe and 
cry well. His eyes 
must receive imme- 
diate attention; in 
many states it is the 
law to drop a one per 
cent solution of silver 
nitrate into each eye,and 
then wash this out with 
normal salt solution or satu- 
rated solution of boric acid. If 
this were more generally done 
many cases of blindness would be 
prevented. After the doctor has examined 
the baby for any possible abnormalities and 
weighed him, the nurse should grease or oil 
the body with olive oil or petrolatum, and 
wrap the baby up in his warm blanket, tuck- 
ing him in his basket by the fire or with a 
hot-water bag near him, but not directly 
against him. He may stay this way for sev- 
eral hours. 














How to Give the Baby’s First Bath 
‘ first bath should be a sponge bath 


given in front ofa fire in a room of 72 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and nodrafts. ‘Two basins 
of water at 100 degrees Fahrenheit should be 
at hand with all the toilet articles and a set 
of the baby’s clothing warming before the 
fire.” The nurse should wear a flannel bath 
apron and wrap the baby in this on her warm 
lap. For the sake of warmth I prefer lap 
to table bathing throughout babyhood. The 
face should be bathed before any soap is put 
on the washcloth, then the head bathed with 
a little pure soap on the cloth and rinsed and 
both face and head dried with a soft towel. 
The rest of the body and extremities 
should be bathed with the soaped washcloth, 
taking out one little leg or arm at a time, 
bathing it quickly and putting it under cover 
again. The body should be rolled over a 
little so the hand can get at the back and 
into all folds of flesh, removing all oil and 
other material that may adhere to the baby’s 
body. After this the baby should be rinsed 
off with a fresh washcloth dipped in the 
second basin so that all soap is removed. 
The baby should then be gently dried with 
a soft towel and a little toilet powder dusted 
in the folds of flesh. The navel cord should 
be dressed with a little aristol or equal parts 
of burnt alum and bismuth subnitrate. A 
hole should be cut in a square of sterilized 
gauze or linen and the cord put through this 
hole, the ends of the square being folded 
about it and held in place by the flannel 
binder. This binder should be snug, but not 
too tight, and basted on the left side. It 
should be worn until the baby is six weeks 
old, when the ribbed knit band with shoul- 
der straps should replace it. 
The high-necked, long-sleeved silk-and- 
wool shirt, soft stockinette or Canton flannel 











A Registry Baby 


diaper, long wool stockings, flannel petticoat 
and slip or flannel nightdress should be put 
on, and a warmed afghan or blanket wrapped 
around the baby, but his face should be left 
uncovered. He should then be placed in his 
basket with a hot-water bag in the bottom 
of the basket, and shielded from direct sun- 
light or artificial light. The room should be 
well ventilated and full of sunshine, however, 
being kept at a temperature of 68 to 70 in 
the daytime and above 50 at night for the 
first few: weeks of life at least. 


Good Feeding Hours for the Baby 


F fcloe the cord has dropped off, the baby 
may be given the sponge lap bath first, 
then rinsed in the tub. Until that time the 
cord should be dressed daily and the lap 
sponge bath given. He should be undressed 
each night and fresh underclothing put on 
after a quick sponge bath; this prevents 
wrinkles pressing into the tender flesh. 
As soon as the mother is ready to 
receive him the baby should 
be placed at the breast; this 
first substance secreted is 
necessary to the baby. 
This process should be 
repeated every six 
hours for the first 
day or two. On the 
third day the real 


into the breast and 

the regular three- 
hour feeding sched- 

ule should be at once 
established. Good 
feeding hours are 6 
A. M., 9A.M., 12 M.,3 
P.M.,6P.M., then 10 P.M. 
and 2 A.M., until the baby 
is three months old, when 
the two-o’clock-in-the-morning 
meal should be omitted. If the 
baby is asleep at mealtime he 


should be waked until he learns to be abso-: 


lutely regular himself. 

His bath should come at 8:30 4. M., before 
the 9 a. M. meal. Everything done for him 
should be so regular that one can tell time by 
what is going on in the nursery. Under no 
circumstances should the new baby be given 
sugar water, herb teas or sugar rags to suck; 
digestion may be ruined for life by this 
treatment. Pure, boiled water given warm 
in a nursing bottle should be allowed, about 
one ounce at a time, between meals several 
times daily, but nothing else. 

Sleep is one of the most important items 
in the life of a baby; he should be asleep 
the greater part of the time between each 
nursing, but wake long enough to cry twenty 
minutes or even longer, once or twice daily, 
for this is needed lung exercise. Never take 
him up to stop this crying. Never allow more 
than one person in the room to see him, at 
one time, and then do not permit handling of 
the child; only a peep at him in the nursery. 

The bowels of the new baby should move 
several times each day the first day or two 
and the movements should be dark green. 
After this there should be from two to five 
smooth, deep yellow stools every day. 

The urine should be passed several times 
in the first twenty-four hours and, after this, 
often every hour during the day at least. It 
should be colorless; if it is not, the doctor’s 
attention should be called to it. 


How Often to Weigh the Baby 


HE new baby should be weighed at the 
same time, before a meal, twice weekly for 
its first month, then once weekly for the rest 
of the first year. There will be a loss in weight 
the first week, then the gain should be regu- 
lar, from four to eight ounces weekly, the 
breast-fed baby gaining more than the bottle- 
fed one during the early months. The aver- 
age birth weight is 7.6 pounds; length, 20.6 
inches; the head, 13.9 inches, and the chest, 
13.4 inches in circumference. 
The Registry has many helps for starting 
a new baby correctly. If the mother wishes 
she may send for entrance blanks even be- 
fore the baby. is born and have’ the first 
month’s formula for bottle food and other 
leaflets in the house, ready for instant use. 





HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a mail department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to 


give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


months old. 


Babies must be registered before they are six 


On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps extra, to cover the cost of service, 


milk usually comes ° 


Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 
of the babies will then be sent every month. Questions about older children up to twelve years of age will also be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope and 2 cents in stamps are sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in 
care of THe Lapres’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





For Babys Sake 


Use Hygeia 


Open-Mouthed Nursing Bottle 








HE Hygeia saves baby from danger- 
ous sickness. It was invented 20 

years ago by a doctor to save his chil- 
dren. Its openness means thorough clean- 
ing, as thorough as for a tumbler. 

The broad, flexible breast, so like a mother’s, 
means baby’s contentment at weaning. 

Sold at drugstoreseverywhere. Name“ Hygeia” 
on bottle, breast, and box. 

Send for free copy of our new illustrated booklet 

“Healthy Babies” 


The HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Inc. 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


€ 
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This Narrow-Neck Bottle 


has killed thousands of babies. 
Its narrow opening prevents 
perfect cleaning. Even slight 
uncleanliness means poisoned 
milk—baby’s greatest danger. 





Mothers,—Are You Tired 
| of Mending and Patching? 


Are you worried by the high cost of clothes 
that don’t stand the hard wear and tear of your 
boy’s rough play? If you are weary of rips and 
tears and holes in coats and trousers, you will 
find sure relief in , 


Steel Fiber NIK Suits 


‘The Best for Boys’’ 


Wear “like iron’’—because of special built-in 
protection that gives extra strength at weakest 
points. Steel Fiber NIK Suits are reinforced by 
double thicknesses of 
cloth at seat, knees 
and between knees, 
by patented inter- 
weaving stitching. 
And with all their 
yy, double wear, 
snappy style, 
fine fabrics and 
dressy finish, 
Steel Fiber 
NIK Suits 
cost no more 
than the or- 
dinary kind. 


At Most 
Good Stores 


MADE BY 


SHEAHAN, KOHN & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Also Makers of “Young 
American’’ Boys’ Long 
Pants Suits 
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LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


England's greatest authertty on furniture 


“What an extraordinary man. Mr. 


Edison is. He perfects his phonograph. 


to a point where its realism is astounding, 
Then he determines.to make cach Edison 
Phonograph, even the least costly, an 


attractive ‘piece of furniture. Instead of 


the usual dentist-like looking cabinet, his 
designers have succeeded in putting thé 
character and feeling of the best periods 
into his phonograph cases. These gracer 
Sul and artistic productions will be 
hailed with delight by ail who can afford 
them, and will cause Mr, Edison's new 
phonograph to be received in many hoy ss 
where less worthy machines have uot 
been welcomed heretofore,”  eteae 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 
THe subtle magic that changes a house into a home 


where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts, 
music and furniture. When you choose your phonograph, 
choose it for what it can give of both. 


A phonograph’s value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent 
three million dollars in research work to develop a phono- 
graph so realistic that its reproduction of an artist’s singing 
or playing cannot be detected from the original, when heard 
in direct comparison, The result is the New Edison, “The 
Phonograph With a Soul.” It literally Re-Creates music 
and the United States Government has given Mr. Edison 
the exclusive right to use the word “Re-CreaTIon” in con- 
nection with the reproduction of all forms of music. 


HE absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 

. established by tests with fifty different artists before 

three million people, who were unable to detect a difference 

between any artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 

the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. These remarkable 

tests have been reported in more than five hundred of 
America’s leading newspapers. 


The New Edison not only gives you the literal RE-CREATION 
of an artist’s voice or instrumental performance, but it also 
adds to your home an exquisite piece of period furniture. 


If you love music, you probably appreciate fine furniture. 
Se ae ee Furniture enjoyed its Golden 








= Age inthe 18th Century. Chip 
pendale, Sheraton, Heppelwhite 
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WEURY ENGLISH 
4 178 7. 

The Adam brothers were much in- 
fuenced by the spirit of Roman and 
classic Italian art. Their work is 
noteworthy for simplicity, elegant f 
slenderness, fide proportion. This 
cabinet reflects all. of these charac- 
perm 
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The NEW_E 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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and their contemporaries were then creating what are 
today known as the period designs. These masterpieces 
have stood until this day as the highest expression of fur- 
niture art. 


‘oo is, then, only one way through which a phono- 
graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. Its 
cabinet design must be derived from a pure period source. 


This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison’s 
designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They 
went to the original sources of every representative period 
and chose its finest examples. They established seventeen 
different designs in all. 


The entire wealth of furniture’s Golden Age is yours to 
choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet which 
expresses the dignity of England's best periods, or the 
elegance of France in its most luxurious days, or the esthetic 
beauty of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 


HICHEVER cabinet you select, your choice will 

have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two 
women, considered the greatest furniture authorities in the 
world, the New Edison stands supreme. Stray period 
motifs are easily borrowed; but Edison cabinets preserve 
entire the characteristics and feeling of the Old World's 
master designers. The workmanship embodied in_ these 
Edison cabinets is a monument to the beautiful craftsman- 
ship of the eighteenth century. 


The New Edison gives all that is in music and all that 
is in furniture art. May we send you, with our compli- 
ments, our interesting book on music and furniture? 


Tuomas A. Epison, INCORPORATED, ORANGE, N. J. 
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WILLLAM and MARY 
da, OSa—1702) 

Tht case is charmingly 
expressive of the taste and 
delicacy which distinguish- 
ed English furniture in the 
days of William and Mary. 
The inlaid border takes us 
back to King William's 
marquetry workers, The 
legs, stretcher pendent pull, 
and grille are authentically 
“" typical of the period, : 



























CAROLINA LAZZARI 
prima donna contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
From a photograph which 
showed her in the act of 
comparing her voice with 
its Re-creation by the New 
Edison, Lazmari sang. 
Suddenly she ceased to 
sing, — and the New 
Edison took up the same 
song alone, The humanear 
could detect no difference. 


MISS ELSIE de WOLFE 


a A 
America’s foremost designer of household interiors 
“The period cabinets which Mr. Edison has 
adopted for bis phomographs are in pleasant 


; contradt to the rather grotesque cases which 
one so frequently sees. From the characteris- 
ically diminutive and graceful Heppelecbuc 

~ te the costly replicas of historic pieces, the 
superior furniture value of Edison cabinets 
can fail to impress the lover of good 


creak: | 
| 
na | 
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“(YET more rest out of your sleep,” means 

sleep on better pillows. How much you 
rest during your sleep depends on how 
buoyant your pillows are. Good pillows are 
good investments—they pay dividends every 
night. 


hat do you hnow of the 
pul lows you sleep on? 





—the importance of care in selecting pure pillows 


Tyr "T judge pillows by the tick—it’s the 
insides that count. Dangerous filth or F . ; : , 
soft, downy purity may be inside the same OU bury your face in your pillow—a third of your life is spent close 
non-committal ticking. Buy pillows by the 
name—and be sure of their history. 


to it—in the most intimate contact possible. 


Surely nothing should be purer—fresher—sweeter. Surely you should know 
most certainly what sort of feathers (and what besides feathers) are inside 
the pillows you and your family rest their heads on so trustingly. 


But how much do you know about your pillows? Very little, most likely. 


Most people are shocked to learn, for example, that pillows may be made, and frequently 
are made, of “used” second hand feathers, gathered, perhaps, from discarded pillows and 
feather-beds that have been exposed to dreadful contamination and infection—“‘renovated”’ 
after a fashion that leaves much of the foreign matter—including animal matter—still on 
the quills. Disquieting, but true. The sterile Restwel process, on the other hand, applies the 
surgeon’s standard of purity to every feather. 


FTEN you see a pillow on a store-counter, all you can see is the ticking. 
) \ io 
The most important thing you can’t see—the feathers inside. But you 
gy y 
can be sure of them by buying pillows marked “Restwel.” 








The name Restwel on a pillow means that it is honestly stuffed, that it will 
hold its shape, won’t leak or get lumpy, that the feathers won’t melt away 
quickly to dust and quills, that it is filled with NEW feathers, thoroughly 
WASHED and 100% pure. 


——~ 


Puy _~ 


o Af RE your pillows flat? They may have The choicest NEW feathers the world offers go into Restwel pillows, made 
* worn out so gradually that you didn't absolutely sterile and unbelievably soft by the exclusive Restwel process. 

notice it. Feathers that have been slept on . F 

too long are mostly quill and dust. It really 


ays to throw them away and get new pillows. ° ° . 
ee The Only Pillows Filled with Washed Feathers 


Every feather in every Restwel is actually washed—thoroughly purified by torrents of pure 
water through which pass high velocity electric currents which annihilate anithal life. Every 
feather is steamed again and again, and shaken and sorted in a ten-fold process through which 
thousands of pounds of feathers are carried by powerful air-blasts untouched by human hands. 
Then they are generously stuffed by machines into pillowcases of stout ticking, sewn with 
special Feather-tight seams. This is the exclusive Restwel process. 























We believe that only feathers so treated are fit to sleep on. Really— y 
you owe it to yourself to look for the name Restwel on the tag next «OTe.» 
time you buy pillows. 
rr is “Lyf 
. x . GUARA 
Restwel Pillows and Restwel Mattresses are on sale at Bedding, ~ eager 
. ° + 9 ++ be (ited with NEW PEATHERS ONLY 
Furniture and Department Stores near you. If you don’t know “Tht the enh hve Bee 
. WASHED 
where, write us. Meer ene ste te eer 
— 
. Rese! Pillows comply, and MORE THAN 
Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. Newark, N. J. Paes aes! oe 
MAKERS OF RESTWEL BEDDING eran 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LITTLE ROCK, CLEVELAND, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS RestTweL NoanTs ” 











World’s Largest Pillow and Mattress Manufacturers 


THIS TAG 
—not only identifies a Restwel 
Pillow, but also tells you what's 
inside. It is sewn in the bottom 
seam of the pillow—look for it. 


DPD? you wake up fully rested? If not, the 

fault is most likely in your pillows. 66 , 99 
No one can get real rest on poor pillows. ; 
Examine yours tonight,—perhaps they've oa 
outlived their usefulness. 


CPill ows and ceMattresses 
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FTER the signing of the 
agreement to purchase 
an estate, a number of 
things must be done 

to make the ownership of the 
home complete. The most im- 
portant is the amount of cash which it is necessary to 
pay down on the date of settlement. This information 
can always be safely gleaned from a seller before the 
deal is closed and rarely afterward. 

For instance, if the purchase price of the house is 
$2000 and the sale is being made under and subject to 
a first mortgage of $1000 then on the property, and 
the balance of the consideration is to be cash, then 
the money certainly needed at the settlement will be 
$1000 to begin with. If the property is to be sold 
subject to a first mortgage of $1000 and it is incumbent 
on the purchaser to procure a second mortgage, if a 
second mortgage is procured for $500 then the cash 
necessary to pay at the settlement is $500. 

Other expenses in a purchase, which many do not 
take into account until too late, include title insur- 
ance. Beware of that person who informs you that 
the title has just been looked up and that he can save 
you the money for the searches. There may be safely 
said to be something wrong about the deal. Always 
procure title insurance. The cost is trifling compared 
with the splendid advantage of being insured against 
risk by a responsible company. 


Why You Should Have Title Insurance 


WOMAN friend of mine bought a house a few 

months ago, and thought she knew enough about 
real estate to manage everything unaided. Her 
agreement provided that she was purchasing under 
and subject to a ground rent of $1800, which was 
sehen, She had the general layman’s idea of 
ground rents—that the irredeemable ground rent was 
something to be forever taboo (upon which ‘she was 
undoubtedly right) and that the redeemable ground 
rent was a safe encumbrance. 

She then took the next step all right. She ordered 
title insurance, but she had no one to represent her 
at the settlement or to explain the meaning of various 
papers to her. In consequence, she did not know that 
the title company had turned up on the settlement 
certificate (which, properly interpreted, means that 
before the settlement they wrote out for her inspection 
on a paper called a settlement certificate) facts in full 
pertaining to the record of the property. One fact— 
the most important—was that the so-called ground 
rent was not in reality a ground rent at all. It wasa 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. It was nothing more nor less 
than a mortgage made in the form of a ground rent 
with a limitation in time, just as a mortgage has. 

The exact effect of this was, that, instead of having 
what would have been an excellent security on her 
property in the shape of a redeemable ground rent, 
which could never be called, but which she could pay 
off at any time, she had only a mortgage, which at 
the time of the settlement was, in fact, overdue. 

This objection, for such indeed it was to her, was 
not pointed out to her at the settlement, since there 
was no one there to look after her particular interest. 
In consequence, shortly after the settlement the mort- 
gage (or ground rent, as it was mis-named) was called, 
and the woman was immediately put to the additional 
expense of scurrying around to get money to replace 
the other encumbrance. Fortunately she was able to 
get it; but with the additional expense of new title 
insurance, recording of papers, commission for obtain- 
ing the loan, stamps, and so on, its cost was over one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

With proper advice obtainable for a fee of from ten 
to twenty-five dollars, this expense would have been 
saved and, very likely, damages procured for the 
failure of the owner to give her what in writing he had 
undertaken to do. 


Building and Loan Shares Desirable 


AX THE settlement, if the purchaser has to procure 
a second mortgage, the cost of procuring it, such 
as conveyancing fees of a building and loan convey- 
ancer and the commission for securing the loan, if 
agreed to, must be paid. It is also well to note that it 
always pays to own some building-and-loan shares of 


By A. Florence Yerger-Hagan 


stock. Usually an association will make a loan to its 
own stockholders free of charge, outside of the drawing 
of the papers and the committee fee of three dollars. 
This is quite a saving in these times, when commissions 
and the demand for money are high. 

Then, too, at the settlement the recording of the 
deed and mortgage, if any, and stamps on necessary 
papers, as well as notarial charges, must be paid. In 
addition, when the property is bought there is always 
some adjustment, either in favor of the seller or he 
buyer about the taxes, water rent, interest on encum- 
brances and rent. For instance, if the taxes and water 
rent have been paid for the year by the seller, and the 
buyer takes title in September, the seller has coming 
back to him at the settlement a proportionate amount 
of taxes paid by him for September, October, Novem- 
ber and December. In the same way, if the interest 
is not yet due, at the settlement an allowance is given 
to the purchaser for the months which the owner has 
enjoyed the benefit of the mortgage. 

Furthermore, the purchaser, if the mortgage about 
to be created is a building and loan mortgage, must 
allow for the payment of any back dues. This is owing 
to the fact that usually a building and loan association 
starts its series once or twice a year and, if the series 
starts in January and the settlement is not made 
until August, eight months’ back dues must be paid 
by the purchaser, for which he is given credit as money 
paid on account of his mortgage in his building and 
loan book. 

Again, cash must be arranged for the procuring of 
fire insurance at the settlement. As to the home, it is 
wiser to procure a perpetual fire-insurance policy, if 
at all possible. This eliminates the worry incident to 
keeping in mind the date of expiration of a term policy 
and prevents the lapse of the insurance. It does not 
take so much more money in proportion to its benefit 
and the effect of it is that, if the property is owned for 
a period of years, the policy can be sold for ten per 
cent less than its face value, so that during all the 
period of insurance the cost was simply ten per cent. 


Be Careful About a Clear Title 


OW, armed with the necessary cash, the next step 

is the actual settlement at the settlement depart- 
ment of the title company. Every person ordering 
title insurance is entitled to this, and it insures a pur- 
chaser accuracy in counting, a clear title and the 
proper recording of all papers and their safe return 
from the record. Be sure to see that “the party of the 
first part”’ in your agreement exactly corresponds with 
the name on the settlement sheet and with the name 
on the deed to you. Beware of what is known to the 
trade as a ‘“‘double settlement,’’ which may mean that 
someone has sold you the property before it was ac- 
tually purchased by him. 




















You are entitled to buy a 
property through an agent at 
the best price he can obtain for 

ou. It is perfectly legitimate 
or him to purchase any property 
as a broker and sell it to you at 
a profit, but if, armed with your money to buy a house, 
he purchases it at one price and undertakes to sell to 
you at a higher price, procuring the difference by a 
double settlement, you are within your rights if you 
demand that the settlement be made directly from the 
real owner to you at the price it was sold to your 
agent. Such an agent may not.even retain the com- 
missions for sale. He forfeits all by breach of trust. 


Husband and Wife in Joint Ownership 


Poe a copy of the statement of settlement, 
showing how the figures are made up, and make a 
note in writing of the papers which are to come to you 
after the settlement —the deed from the record, the title 
policy from the company, the last interest, tax and 
water-rent receipts, the lease properly transferred, if 
any, and the building and loan association book with 
the entries made in it to accord with the statement, as 
well as the fire-insurance policy. Never put the matter 
aside until all these papers are in your hands. Then 
put all carefully away in a tin record box together. 

With all these matters properly accomplished, you 
may now go home and draw a breath of relief. The 
foundation has been safely laid for the home. 

As to the question in whose name the property should 
be properly put, while it is the man’s toil which usually 


earns the money, it is the joint handling of that money ° 


by the man and his wife which makes the purchase of 
a home possible; this means that the woman’s service 
should be equally rewarded and the deed put in their 
joint names. Such action prevents the petty little 
jealousies which always arise as to property being in 
the name of one or the other. 

If, however, the husband is in business where the 
home might be attached or risked, then the deed 
should have an added clause which should read “‘b 
way of survivorship and not as tenants in common,” 
which would insure the home against attachment by 
creditors. When children come into the home, then 
it becomes rfecessary for both husband and wife to 
make wills protecting the children in case of their 
parents’ death. 


Advantages of Owning a Home 


| IS an old story that one learns only by hearing 
of others’ mistakes. This is certainly true of real 
estate. But some people go to the extreme in this; 
when they learn of someone's misfortune or bad 
judgment they immediately decide that it is better 
not to buy real estate, but to avoid rises in taxes, the 
cost of repairs, and so on, by just paying rent. 

Such people build their homes upon the sands. 
When taxes are raised, rents of necessity rise also to 
meet the extra burden placed on the property, and so 
with the repairs. Hence upon the tenant falls the 
burden no less than upon the landlord. 

Then there is the insecurity of tenancy, the recur- 
rent burden of moving, trying to accommodate one- 
self and one’s children to new neighborhoods, new 
schools and churches, and an entirely different environ- 
ment, and the unwillingness to fix up the other fellow’s 
property even to the extent of discommoding oneself; 
add to this all the splendid benefits from owning one’s 
own home, and the petty arguments against owning 
your home will fade away. 

There is also another side to the matter. If you are 
a landlord, a home owner, you are very much inter- 
ested in the tax question, because it affects each home 
owner personally, and you will take an interest in what 
the city is going to do about taxes and will see that 
those taxes are evened up a bit, that the slackers are 
paying up, that the personal tax is raised just once in a 
while instead of only the real-estate tax. Asa tenant, 
on the contrary, you feel remote from the issue; you 
feel that it is something that will even up your possible 
score against the landlord, and never realize until too 
late that the sword of Damocles, intended for his 
head, has fallen on you instead, in the shape of a rise 
in rent. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 
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KABO 
Comfort 


Top 
CORSETS 





Soft pliable 


extension at top 






ell ll. 


Sis new idea in corsetry is 
called the Comfort-Top— 
designed for women who 
have suffered discomfort 
because of the front steel 
gouging in at thetop. Wear 
one and you'll exclaim 


“What a relief!” \ { 


“Not a bit tired after the party. 
KABO CORSET CoO. My Kabo Comfort-Top is so restful” 
New York-Chicago-San Francisco 
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> Home Builders 
This Coupon Saves You Money 


F you really want a home of your own—one that 
| you can well afford, send the Money Saving Cou- 

pon today.. See for yourself what wonderful 
bargains we are offering in the 1920 Book De Luxe of 
Sterling System Homes. Beautiful bungalows, imposing 
homes, modest cottages—all attractively illustrated 
and complete with floor plans. Prices are still going 
up so be sure to send the money-saving coupon today. 


~ 





are constructed scientifically to afford the greatest saving for the 
home builder and eliminate the high cost of handling lumber. 
Special labor-saving machinery handles lumber like chain light- 
ning and cuts every part to exactness. Your house comes com- 
pletely packed in one shipment all ready to erect. No time and 
labor lost with cutting and fitting as every part comes cut-to-fit. 


Send this Coupon Today 


The man who is waiting for a drop in prices, fools no one but 
himself. Prices on lumber and building materials are still going 
up. Don’t wait—send the Money Saving Coupon today and let 
us put you on our preferred list. Be sure and answer all the 
questions in the coupon. 





. International Mill & Timber Co. 
Money Saving Coupon Dept. 2013 Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed please find 10c. Please send me your 1920 Book De Lure of Sterling Homes. 


Please put me on your preferred list and send me any special offer you may make and 
notify me of any increase in prices. 


1—I expect to buy a home -= year. 

2—I expect to build about. === 

3—I expect to pay about $__ seating: 
o 

4—I do not °¥" @ a eee ee 


Name 





Address 
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Y THE first anniversary of Armistice 

Day, November 11, 1919, the English- 

Speaking Union presented at a dinner 
in London an illuminated address to the 
American Ambassador for transmission to 
the President of the United States. Lord 
Reading presided, and the address was 
signed by the lord.mayors, lord provosts 
and mayors of the chief cities and towns in 
the United Kingdom, near which American 
forces were quartered during the World War, 
including London, Edinburgh, Belfast, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and so on. 

The object of the address is, as it states, 
“while rejoicing that with the codperation 
of the American Navy and Army and that of 
the Allies the War has been brought to a 
victorious conclusion,” to declare ‘‘on behalf 
of the people of these Islands our deep regret 
at the consequent departure from among us 
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of the American Naval and Military forces 
who have fought side by side with our soldiers 
and sailors, with so much gallantry and suc- 
cess”; and it then goes on to pay an interest- 
ing tribute to the American troops who were 
in the United Kingdom during the war. 
“Those of your men,” it says, ““who have 
resided with us have made countless friends 
among our people, and we shall always re- 
tain the happiest memories of their visit. 
The standard of conduct they have set has 
indeed been a high one, and we can only say 
that we hope they will take away with them 
some of those feelings of affection which 
they have inspired during their sojourn 
with us.” 

The original address, here reproduced in 
smaller form, is twenty-seven and a half 
inches by eighteen, and was especially de- 
signed for the occasion by Garth Jones. 





Every on Should 
Know-— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


A lesson to Americans is taught by the 
number of homes bought every day in every 
city in the country by Italians. The aver- 
age Italian lives in the city with strict 
economy and, shoulder to shoulder with his 
family, works until he has accumulated a few 
hundred dollars. Then he looks around for 
a modest home which will suit his needs and 
which he can safely feel that he can carry. 
He always buys with a building and loan 
first mortgage and, buying thus in the prime 
of life, he comfortably looks forward to a 
period eleven years or so hence when the 
mortgage will be wiped away and the little 
home clear of debt. By that time, as he is 
usually a thrifty owner and keeps his prop- 
erty in the best of repair, it has doubled 
in value,.and the small amount which he 
invested in. the beginning has swelled to the 
rich proportion of several thousand dollars. 

When the little home is cleared of debt 
he does not look around for a richer or more 
exclusive neighborhood. Instead, he buys 


some other little houses, much on the style 
of the one in which he still lives, with the 
thought in mind that when the younger 
generation marries he will be able to endow 
each with a little home for a start in life. 

In choosing the location of your home, 
bear in mind the winter as well as the sum- 
mer months. Take into consideration that, 
even if there is a good car line, cars have 
unaccountable reasons for not running in 
the most important times and that on such 
occasions, caused perhaps by blizzards and 
snow, your husband will have to walk. So 
try to select a location that will be equally 
convenient to two street-car lines, since 
both may not be incapacitated at the same 
time; or if this cannot be done, then try for 
one street-car line and one high-speed line. 
The benefit of the forethought will come 
home many times to you all later, and your 
husband will have many occasions to realize 
your consideration for his comfort and hap- 
piness. 
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“Waste not, want not’’ 


As old even as this charming countryside— 
where Council Meats are prepared in such 
if ideal surroundings of sunshine and fresh air 
—is that eternal, scriptural law—‘‘ Waste not, 
want not.” 












E This old-time maxim applied to good meals 
af means Council Meats—for with a Council 
Meat Meal there is nothing to throw away 
but the empty package. Everything it brings 
you is good to eat—the best the market affords. 


‘ .” A Council Meat Market on your pantry shelf 
' ty means more meals for less money—it costs less 
‘, to send you “‘all meat’”’ than part waste—and 
i Council Meats are all delicious food—not a 
a bit of waste in them. 

hal \ 

i ae Sie at a Write us for ‘“‘Appetizing Suggestions” 

to PE es 4 a —a cook book which is free and which 

a S fairly bristles with good cooking advice. 





Address Sales Office, Indian Packing Corporation 
Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Successors to the Indian Packing Company 


COUNTRY SCENE FROM WINDOWS ' : . 
OF OUR PLANT AT GREEN BAY Copyright 1919, by Indian Packing Corporation 
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"CREATE HAPPY HOURS 












ATURALNESS is the keynote of every Selznick 
Picture—and naturalness is only one of the 
known values that go into the creation of every 
Selznick Picture. 





The idea of making everything so natural — 
so true to reality—in Selznick Pictures is what makes it 
seem to you as if the picture, like Topsy, “just grew.” 


But the creations of Art, like the creations of Nature, 
represent infinite work, infinite care — and infinite knowledge. 





It is the application of infinite work, infinite care and 
infinite knowledge that makes Selznick Pictures seem as 
if they “just grew.” 

In this world we live in the Master Craftsman shapes 
Nature’s course; in Selznick Pictures masters of their craft 
follow Nature’s course—they mirror Life with an exacting 
faithfulness even down to the most minor points. 


It is the perfect artistry of Selznick Pictures in a pic- 
torial sense that delights your eye; it is the perfect artistry 
of Selznick Pictures in a histrionic sense that appeals to 
your intellect. 





Selznick Pictures are the expression of the one big 
Selznick ideal—to make pictures that create happy hours. 





ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN EUGENE O'BRIEN OLIVE THOMAS OWEN MOORE ELSIE JANIS 
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Pretty Eyebrows. 
By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg 


OOR eyebrows, like 
or excuses, are 
etter than none, 

but befitting eyebrows are 
aboonto beauty. The eye- 
ig\ brows are thickened flesh, 
J] muscle, skin and stiff 
}) hairs , Testing upon a bony 
ridge of the forehead, just 
# above the eye socket. 
4 Eyebrows are distinctly 
7 human. They have not 
been observed i in animals. It may be more 
than a coincidence that highly intellectual 
as well as beautiful women and handsome 
men have enviable eyebrows. Greater than 
the delicate penciling, which the eyebrows 
give to beauty, is the useful part they play 
in protecting the eyes by serving as a ridge 
or gutter to collect and drain off perspira- 
tion and dust. 

Facial expressions are in no small degree 
influenced by the eyebrows. Various shades 
of emotion are portrayed by each little move- 
ment of these living, camel’s-hair brushes. 
Women who are very fair often exhibit eye- 
brows of a very fine, delicately penciled type. 
In deeply brunette persons they may be 
luxuriant. Swarthy men, particularly, have 
long, thick, bushy eyebrows, which give them 
at times a fierce appearance. 


Eyebrows Thicken With Age 


S THE years roll by and age creeps on 
apace there is a tendency for the eye- 
brows to become thickened and bristly. 
This, strange to say, is contrary to the con- 
ditions of the scalp, from which the hair is 
apt to be shed as time goes by. The hairs of 
the eyebrows are very tenaciously embedded 
in the frontal ridges. So firmly are they 
attached to the skin that burns of the eye- 
brows, with the same treatment as skin 
burns, will usually cause the hair to reappear. 
Falling of the hair of the eyebrows calls for 
the same vigorous treatment as of the scalp. 
Massage with petroleum jelly is a mild 





method worth a trial. Diligent applications 
of coco butter, with gentle but firm strokes 
in the direction the hairs run, assist in 
revitalization of the hair bulbs. 


An Eyebrow Tonic 


F LITTLE scales of dandruff or greasy, red, 

itchy spots assert an unwelcome presence 
in the eyebrows, the following combination, 
applied two or three times a week, will be 
found effective: 


Lily of the valley oil. . ..... 3 drops 
Quinine sulphate... ...... 25 grains 
Sulphur precipitate ....... 1 dram 
RES: <> 6 6 a eG ae 3 aS V4 ounce 
POMROONR S34. 6 ack. SS ee lg ounce 


Once dropping out of the hairs of the eye- 
brows becomes noticeable, no time should be 
lost in literally laboring by the sweat of the 
brow to bring them back. A quarter of a 
dram of capsicum petrolatum to an ounce of 
lanolin and petrolatum mixed usually will suf- 
fice to check the falling out of the hair. In 
more severe cases it may be necessary to 
redden the flesh with a compound such as 
this, used night and morning: 


Citopal hyGtatée . 2. ss ts 3 drams 
Cs eae 8 Abo ere 2 drams 
Rose water . . . ccees «ss Se 
MEN, 6s oh Sere ws VY ounce 


One dermatologist maintains that equal 
parts of vinegar, acetic acid and chloroform 
can be advantageously used, but I am doubt- 
ful about so powerful an irritant. It may 
cause excessive redness, burning and pain. 

Restoration of lost or partially lost eye- 
brows has been observed to follow the inter- 
nal use of fresh thyroid gland or dry thyroid 
tablets. 

Finally, an excellent prescription for di- 
rect use upon the eyebrows is composed of 
the following: 


CT i 10 grains 
DCN kk 4 as a Oe | 5 grains 
Precipitated sulphur ......s. 15 grains 
WIte POUOIUM «66-60 ee st 6 1 ounce 





What Do Women Want 
With the Vote? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


state to point out how every legal disability 
of women could be removed, to strike out the 
word “‘male” from every law reading ‘‘every 
male citizen,’ and in general to sum up 
every change that would be necessary to 
make the laws of the state apply with exact 
equality to men and women. 

The new women voters’ organization had 
a thorough survey made. They had a host 
of bills and revisions drawn, with the gen- 
eral idea that this “broad program of equali- 
zation”’ would be the base an¢l the guidance 
of their legislative work for several years. 


When They Forsook Their Ideal 


UT, as a matter of fact, this program has 

not been carried out. It was discarded or 
at least laid aside by its own sponsors. At 
first the women at their meetings discussed 
only this equalization down to the minutest 
detail. Then came a curious state-wide slack- 
ening of interest in “equalization.” One 
after another officers and members from all 
over the state told of this or that pressing 
human need, to be secured by this or that 
law. The, legislature met. Things came 
thick and fast. ‘The women voters forsook 
entirely their ideal program of equalization. 
They decided to hit the nail where they 
could. 

And as a magter of fact their main ener- 
gics in the two succeeding years centered 
around efforts to secure (1) certain laws for 
the protection of women in industry, (2) 
rural health nurses in every county, (3) a 
state department of education policy for 
training teachers of the adult foreign born. 
Moved and impelled by more pressing human 
needs, they traveled very far away from 
equalization for its own sake. 

There is no doubt about the need for 
equalization; and no doubt that it will be 
taken up again. But most of us are rather 
glad that women with the new vote in their 


—. 


ee 


hands listened first to certain universal needs 
of their communities, certain broad common 
and human appeals, even before they set to 
work to readjust certain sex disqualifica- 
tions woven into the law of the state through 
many years. 


The Greatest Danger 


Y ALL odds the greatest danger of the 

new woman voter is that she will carry 
sex into politics, that she will persist in the sex 
campaigning attitude which she necessarily 
had as a suffrage worker. There have been 
states and communities in which women, 
after having got the vote, gave the impres- 
sion of still fighting for it. ‘When that is true, 
then instead of women’s participation in pol- 
itics, what we really have is Feminism in 
politics—the last thing in the world that most 
of us want to see. 

The “we as women” school (which is 
rather widespread) is likely to be dangerous, 
unless we conceive women as a permanent 
soprano in the grand chorus of public life and 
politics. But to object to the “we as women” 
cult certainly does not mean that women 
voters should never unite for the accomplish- 
ment of things they think the world needs. 
On the contrary, they may do a great pioneer 
task of education by thus, as a group, insist- 
ing that their vote shall mean certain things 
to the nation; it is a needed protest to the 
lack of objects of the parties. But even in 
this kind of coalition one cannot help think- 
ing that men should be at least eligible for 
membership! To make women a separate 
class is the last word in demoralization. 

There is such a thing as sex loyalty. Every 
just woman really scorns the woman pre- 
tender who “can’t work with women at all’ 
and whose sole ambition is to be a man 
among men, which of course she never is. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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Have a 
Beautiful i 


Why do without an attractive home of your own? BUILD—at 
below normal prices—more charmingly and staunchly, more practically 


ee i ‘ 


Mil 


comfort, cheer. 





are designed by famous architects and cut in tremendous quantities by powerful, 
accurate machinery, at one of the foremost lumber centers, The Tonawandas, They 
offer top-notch value from remarkable beauty and modern arrangement down 
to the last item. 

Your house is furnished complete—all the lumber, lath, shingles, finishing lum- 
ber, doors, windows, frames, floor and interior trim, hardware, nails, tinware, paints, 
stains and varnishes. The Bennett Ready-Cut system saves you weeks of time in 
erection. No experimenting—no guess-work—no extras. 


Book of Over 50 Fine Designs—FREE 


But see for yourself! Get the beautiful Bennett Book of Homes—over fifty 
Better-Built Homes pictured and described—facts and figures given for com- 
parison and consideration. You cannot afford to miss it. Send the coupon 

Today —NOW. 


We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction or Money Back 

RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. .. 
Makers of BENNETT HOMES 

690 Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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BENNETT HOMES ae 
690 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 4 cs 
Gentlemen — 


Built and Ready-Cut, to 
Name ———_____ —_________— - 
Street 


Town state 


ly fee ee eee eee eee eee 2ee 222828 eee eenaaseasaae@ 


Please send FREE Catalog No. 69 of BENNETT HOMES, Better- 
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One need not “shop” || 
for shoes 


—for at the store that sells the Red Cross Shoe you Ht 
will find a wide choice among Spring’s most charm- | | 
ing styles—and each model with the distinctive 
comfort of the famous sole that “‘ bends with your 
foot.” i 
Write for the new Spring style guide; sent free. Illus- i 
trates and describes correct Spring models in all ma- 
terials—each the standard of value at its price. With 
it we send the name of your Red Cross Shoe dealer. 
Address The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 401 Dandridge 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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YY) i / If, Wi No. 585—The ‘‘Avenu.” 
If Smart and business-like, of 
/ dark brown kid with straight 
/j lip, this oxford makes work- 






ing and walking both fun. 
And that well-dressed feel- 
ing adds more than a little 
to the sensation of comfort 








No. 584—The “Samara.” — Soft, 
gleaming patent is used in the Samara, 
a one eyelet Blucher oxford. This 
saucy model has a long, long French 
vamp and celluloid-covered, Louts heel 
and from its svelle exterior no one 

would guess how comfortable it feels 
afternoon and evening loi- 


lettes. What is more, it is as 


pleasing to the wearer’ s foot “Bends with your foot” 
as to the beholder’s eye! SS 


583 


No. 583—The ‘‘ Rex.” All 
thelithe grace of the pump is 
combined with the security 
ofan — in the black kid 

ex. With its turned sole, 
wood Louisheeland slender, 
aristocratic toe, it makes a 
telling addition lo summer 


Look for this 
trade-mark on 
the sole 













First Day's Work 


How to 
Reduce 
Present 
Homebuilding 
Costs 


Save the Waste 


Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost—The Aladdin System a prepares $ 4 oO oO 












Twentieth Day 








the materials and conserves the labor. You can save 18% on the cost of the lumber MINUS 
and 30% on the cost of the labor. Certified records of thousands of Aladdin Home- LABOR 
builders in every state prove these statements. You can prove these statements for WASTE 
yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. The pictures at 

the left tell the story of scientific preparation and handling of materials, and the 

pictures at the right the efficient conservation and direction of the labor. The Lumber 

that’s Wasted Costs Justas Muchas the Lumber that’s Used.—The only possible way to 

reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin 

System prepares all the lumber on our aT any to be “7 a oo hep - 

lumber is reduced to less than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One man will do 

A Popular Home in six days, with Aladdin Materials, what it requires ten days to accomplish without Very ar nguow 

Madta's Syctem. National Homebuilding Service 







Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from 
the Aladdin Company's own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, Aladdin 
houses come to you in a straight line from the nearest timber 
region. Aladdin’s Nationa) Homebuilding Service means 
shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower freight rates for 
builders in every part of the U.S. Three days to a week are 
saved in shipments reaching destination. Complete Sales and Business Offices are main- 


tained in connection with each mill. Aladdin Houses Complete 
20 ft. of Lumber From a 16 ft. Board The Aladdin Book of Homes has a mes- 
The Aladdin System of Homebuilding sagefor you. Amongst its pages, profusely 
has been practicing for 14 years the prin- illustrated in colors, leading home designs 
ciple the World has only learned during are represented to you. Aladdin houses 
the war—the elimination of waste of lum- are cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, mill- 
ber and labor. The Aladdin Book explains work, flooring, outside and inside finish, 
this system thoroughly, shows how 20 feet doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, 
of lumber is cut from a 16 ft. board. hardware, locks, nails, paints, varnishes. 









HOME BUILDERS 
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Attractive Story and 
Half Ty 





Send today for a copy of the book, 
“Aladdin Homes” No. 87, 


‘2 THE ALADDIN COMPANY, Bay City, Michigan 
- er BRANCHES: 
Pe Wilmington, North Carolina 
a a 3 Wilmington, North Caro 
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Portland, Oregon Toronto, 
Onsario, Canada 
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What Do Women Want 
With the Vote? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


But when sex loyalty comes to be a deter- 
mining object, when the persistent, constant 
zeal for “equalization” is the only noise a 
woman can hear, then the voices of the world 
will reach her only dimly and be answered 
by her not at all. 

A considerable number of professional and 
working women want the vote in order that 
they may have more real equality of busi- 
ness and trade opportunity. That is not 
feminism; it is plain justice. 

Mrs. Rooney, who cleans my apartment, is 
a municipal cleaner; call it business or pro- 
fession as you like. For years she came to 
me at about half past nine in the morning, 
gaunt and panting from three flights of 
stairs, the last lap in her long trip from the 
downtown building in which she had been 
scrubbing since six A. M., rising at four-thirty 
to get to work on time. For years she had 
tried to get a transfer to one of the uptown 
city buildings nearer her home and nearer her 
other cleaning jobs. But in vain. About a 
month after New York women got the vote, 
Mrs. Rooney came in one morning radiant. 
“I’ve me transfer,” she said, ‘‘to the Court- 
house on Fifty-ninth Street. Would you 
belave it, after all these years, when it’s 
nothing I could do, in spite of having me 
nephew on the police force!” 

Having a nephew on the force simply isn’t 
in it with having the vote. 


In the Professions They are Gaining 


ITNESS the signs in coming adjust- 

ments in favor of women in many 
professions. In medicine, in law, in all the 
professions into which women for years have 
been slipping by the back door, they are still 
perhaps not on an equal footing with men; 
but the bars are going down. 

When you say that business and profes- 
sional women want the vote as a business and 
professional asset, you do not mean that they 
need it in order to enter the professions. They 
have already accomplished that in the case 
of most professions many years ago. What 
they want the vote to be is a stabilizing force 
in maintaining that equality. At present 
every time a woman goes into law, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, the burden of 
proof is on her at every step. She has to 
prove capacity repeatedly when no proofs of 
capacity are asked of her men confreres. 

A good many of the most obviously success- 
ful professional women are very loath to stress 
or to call attention to the difficulties due to 
their sex which they have surmounted. They 
have tried to adhere to a sexless standard 
of work. A great many of the woman doctors 
to-day, forinstance, feel thatintrepid pioneers 
like the Blackwell sisters made their fight 
against sex lines in medicine fifty years ago 
in order that the women doctors of to-day 
might be free to devote themselves to medi- 
cine, not to a fight for sex opportunity. 
“Doctors as doctors,” not ‘“‘women as 
women” or even “women as doctors,” is 
their slogan. 

What the most devoted business and pro- 
fessional women want with the vote is not to 
put sex into the profession, but to free them- 
selves for the utmost constructive work. The 
best type of woman lawyer and woman doc- 
tor, and so on, while they require of them- 
selves an abstract, sexless standard of work, 
often do see special phases of their profession 
in which women, by virtue of being women, 
could do especially constructive work. They 
do not want at all to “feminize”’ the profes- 
sion or draw sex lines in any part of it. Buta 
good woman lawyer, for instance, cannot 
help seeing that certain aspects of domestic 
relations, certain questions of jurisdiction in- 
volving the guardianship of children, yes, 
and municipal courts touching the home, and 
the children’s courts are places in which 
women’s aptitude and experience could work 
out a new and constructive policy. 


They Want Equality in All Lines 


HERE are similar openings in other pro- 

fessions. But solong as the women in any 
profession suffer any sex handicaps what- 
ever, any unnecessary curtailment of oppor- 
tunity, it is going to be very hard for a group 
of them in any profession to work out a field 
whereby they can as a group make their sex 
assets most valuable, both to their given 
professions and to the world. 

Professional and business women with this 
kind of ideal for women in their particular 
professions have no idea of using the vote to 
get laws passed that will insure their profes- 


sional opportunity! Well they know that it 
is not a matter of Jaw. But they do welcome 
the vote as a new asset, a new force, which 
collectively used may produce among the 
public in general a sentiment for genuine 
equality of opportunity in all lines of work to 
which women can make a real contribution. 


Workers Know What They Want 


HE women working in factory and mill 

know well that their vote is an asset. 
They know that when the eight-hour day 
and the minimum wage have been urged by 
their committees as voters, they have re- 
ceived a different kind of attention from that 
which they got before. In earlier years the 
humble committee of women workers was 
not even sure of a hearing. They took up 
everything “through the men’s union”’ or in 
some other indirect way. 

I do not think that most of the working 
women of America—12,000,000 of us by the 
last official record—want for themselves any 
special sex or class legislation, except so far 
as separate laws are necessary to protect ex- 
pectant or young mothers whose needs are 
certainly specific and peculiar, and to pro- 
tect children in industry. But I do believe 
that the vote has given a new hope and a new 
confidence to every working woman who 
understands it. It has made a difference. 

Those who have followed the story of the 
women industrial workers of America have 
long dreamed of what having a voice in the 
government might do for women workers. 
They were voiceless in America for so long. 
Did you ever read the story of the women 
workers in the long years succeeding the 
Civil War—of that eternal sewing, sewing, 
sewing, when thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of women did in homes and sweat- 
shops and factories what the machines do to- 
day? Do those who sentimentalize over the 
“Song of the Shirt” know that literally in 
those days many thousands of women in un- 
protected industries were daily “stitching 
with a scarlet thread a shroud as well as a 
shirt”? 

Ask “What do you want with the vote?” 
of the girl who makes one buttonhole every 
three-quarters of a minute; of the girl who 
dips 720 pieces of chocolate every hour; of 
the woman who packs 100 pounds of candy 
daily, or who pastes 1000 paper boxes in a 
ten-hour working day. Ask it of the girls in 
the sewing trades who sit for long hours in a 
room roaring with machinery, watching a 
machine that sets 4000 stitches a minute. 
Ask it of the women sorters in the canneries 
who work steadily, steadily, with eyes on 
the moving conveyors with which they must 
keep up. Ask it of the “‘cappers” who must 
cap from 54 to 80 cans a minute. 

All of these, if they think of the vote at 
all, if they can think of anything outside the 
job that presses, will answer your “‘ What do 
you want with the vote?” without subtlety: 
“We want the eight-hour day for ourselves 
and for our husbands and brothers and fa- 
thers.» We want equal pay for equal work. 
We want a minimum living wage.” 


Some Want to Reform the World 


HERE is a group of women who more 
than anything else in the world want 
the vote to bring about a certain readjust- 
ment in the point of view of the sexes. Some 
of them would phrase the readjustment as a 
single standard of morality. Others would 
define it rather as a different point of view on 
the part of some men toward all women, and 
on the part of some women toward all men. 
They feel that the two things that most 
prevent the honest codperation of men and 
women in civic affairs are, first, the kind of 
men that openly or secretly despise women 
in any except from a sex point of view; and 
secondly, the kind of women that justify 
that attitude. The hoped-for adjustment is 
slowly coming about. But more of the old 
attitude remains than is often admitted. 

No summary of answers to ‘What do 
women want with the vote?” would be a fair 
one that did not include: “A single standard 
of morality; a genuine and mutual respect 
which will make it impossible for every rela- 
tion between men and women in the work of 
the world—whether in art, or science, or 
business—to be determined by sex conscious- 
ness.” 

There is a widespread conviction, among 
both men and women, that what women 
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| A 
Lenten Food 
Suggestion 














Armour’s 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese 


1 cup uncooked Armour’s 2 tablespoons butter or sub- 1 cup soft bread crumbs 


























Macaroni stitute 4 teaspoon pepper 
2 quarts boiling water 2 tablespoons flour or 1 table- 1 cup milk 
2 teaspoons salt spoon cornstarch 1 tablespoon butter or 
‘ Y teaspoon salt substitute 





Cook one cup of macaroni in usual manner. To prepare sauce melt fat, add flour and 
seasonings, then cold milk, all at once. Stir constantly. When thickened, add grated 
cheese and stir until melted. Combine with cooked macaroni. Pour into greased bak- 
ing dish and cover with buttered and seasoned bread crumbs. Bake in oven until 
crumbs are brown and food is thoroughly heated. 








i ACARONI and cheese is both bread and meat,”’ 

states a foremost American food authority. 
“It is not merely a side dish, as many American 
and English housewives fancy, but a complete 
meal in itself.” 


And, at this Lenten season, you are sure to finda 
special delight in meals of nicely prepared Armour’s 
Macaroni. Worth-while recipes on every package. 


ARMOUR’S MACARONI 


Spaghetti Makes Glorious Dishes Plain Noodles 


Cut in short lengths, Armour’s Macaroni is a genuine favorite. Eliminates 
all bother of breaking before cooking. In following recipes the short 
lengths can be properly measured (a great advantage) and far more 
attractive-appearing dishes are the result. Armour’s Macaroni is made 
thin-walled, so that it cooks most quickly—but never to a paste! 


Carefully selected, glutenous macaroni wheat is the foundation of 
Armour’s Macaroni Products—Macaroni, Spaghetti and Plain Noodles. 
Made in a sunlit mill at Battle Creek, Mich., where every care is taken 
to insure their delivery to your kitchen fresh 
and perfect. 


Your Grocer can supply you. 
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Manufactured by 

Armour Grain 

Company 
Chicago 
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Makers of Armour’s 
Guaranteed Cereals— 
Oats, Pancake Flour and 
Corn Flakes 
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Cake Fillings and 


Frostings without 


Cooking! 


Of course, it’s done with Hip-o-lite. You 
merely spread it on the layers and over the 
cake as you would spread butter on bread! 


This for plain marshmallow cake, while the 
more ambitious Fig, Nut, Raisin, ‘‘ Balti- 
more,’ and others, in endless variety, are 


quite as easily prepared, simply by mixing 
in the fruit or nut ingredients. 

Hip-o-lite is luscious marshmallow of 
spreadable consistency; the same prepara- 
tion used by Caterers and Chefs for fillings 
and frostings, as well as for topping desserts 
and Marshmallow Sundaes. Just for the 
joy of it, try a jar today. Your grocer has 
it in pint and quart crystal glass containers. 


HIP-O-LITE 
a ready to peipinetew Geme 


The Hipolite Book of Caterer's 
Professional Recipes and ‘‘ Simplified 
Candy Making" will be sent upon re- 
od your request. Address Dept. 
320 J. 








TuHE HIpo.ite ComMpPAny, SAINT Louts, U.S. A. 


























N the best homes is where you will find the OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum 
leaner in greatest favor. Rare rugs and treasured furnishings that cannot be re- 

placed today at any price demand to be cleaned without being needlessly injured. 
The beating and pounding method of removing dust and dirt from carpets, draperies 
and upholstering is wrong in principle and abusive. Guard your possessions against 
any other wear than that they receive in actual use and service. The OHRO-TUEC 


“Cleans Without Beating and Pounding” | 


Delivered anywhere on trial. Write 
for the name of our nearest dealer. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Toronte, Ont. CANTON, OHIO 
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What Do Women Want 


With the Vote? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


really want with the vote is to reform the 
world—not their own particular world, such 
as the business and professional women and 
the industrial workers of whom we have been 
speaking desire, but the world in general. 

It is true of a large group. Without the 
ballot, women have for years been at the 
business of reforming the world. They have 
seen their helplessness when the time came 
for really voting up or voting down their 
particular reform; and they have therefore 
come to look upon the ballot not so much as 
a thing of integral importance in itself (as 
some of us do), but as the one tool they 
needed and lacked in order to accomplish a 
certain ideal or reform. 


In Politics Things Move Rapidly 


OW, asvoters,women are finding somany 
things flooding them with insistent de- 
mands for action that they cannot keep up. I 
know women suffrage workers who, in the first 
year after the vote was won, made a valiant 
attempt to educate themselves and the com- 
munity on the subject of every bill intro- 
duced in the state legislature in that session, 
some two thousand, let us say. That, as 
everybody knows, is more than any state 
senator or assemblyman ever attempts. The 
women did attempt it, with the general aim 
of keeping each senator and assemblyman 
informed as to his constituents’ attitude on 
the measures that would come up to him for 
his vote. Those legislators never in their 
lives had received so many “we urge the 
passage” or “‘we emphatically protest”’ tele- 
grams. If on being elected they had any idea 
that being a state senator or assemblyman is 
an “unsupervised occupation,” they must 
have changed their minds. More than one 
legislator suffered from indigestion of tele- 
grams. 

The women naturally had a bad attack of 
indigestion too. Many a woman, worn to a 
frazzle by the mad attempt to find out in one 
week what she really thought about whether 
there ought to be a separate state commis- 
sion for the feeble-minded; whether or not 
to abolish the night court for women; 
whether or not to have military training in 
the public schools; whether to let pris- 
oners go home for funerals; whether or not 
to appropriate state money to exterminate 
the corn borer; whether to have a three- 
platoon system for the firemen, and so on, 
and so on, would have been tearfully glad to 
join a Society for Letting the World Stay 
as It Is. 


Specific Reformers Want Their Way 


HERE is also a well-defined group of 

more specific reformers intent on one or 
possibly two or three things. The world may 
be saved a thousand times over, but if their 
particular reform is not included, to them it is 
not saved at all. Of course women—or men— 
like that want to use the vote, first, for a 
specific thing: They want it to improve the 
lot of the wife on the lonely farm; they want 
it to get a commissioner of education into the 
President’s Cabinet; they want it to secure 
a woman assistant secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Labor or a woman as third assistant 


secretary in a Federal Department of Public *° 


Health, or to bring community housing 
nearer or to get a national budget system or 
an addition to the Old Folks’ Home at the 
county seat or women policemen in every 
city and town, or any other one of a million 
things. If all they can do toward getting 
this imperative thing is to telegraph their 
assemblyman who does not represent them, 
even the most unpolitical among them are 
beginning to see that they may have to re- 
place him and make their ballots select 
another candidate who cares more in the 
way they do. These are dangerous days for 
the representative that does not represent; 
dangerous indeed for all candidates, and 
especially with the women’s intelligence 
committees at work obtaining and tabu- 
lating information about officeholders from 
the moderator burgess of the smallest village 
to the governor of the state. 

If they do as much in the way of reform 
with the vote as their accomplishments with- 
out it would indicate, they will do well in- 
deed. In a state fair.in a Western state the 
women (nonvoting) after many years se- 
cured an exhibit of babies, as well as of live- 
stock. There is a story of a farmer, autocrat 
of the neighborhood, who took first prize 
that year, as usual, with a pig. But his baby 
was adjudged a “runt”! He went away ina 


towering rage, but came back to the baby 
show next year and took second prize with 
the same ‘‘runt.”” The women’s baby wel- 
fare campaign in that locality was no theory. 


They Want a World Reborn 


HEIR tactics there had the human touch. 

They will do well to retain the same tac- 
tics with the vote. You don’t really have to 
kiss all the babies in the county in order to get 
a bill through that will reform the world in the 
particular way you have chosen, but you do 
have to havea strong sense of your neighbors. 
They, too, probably have reforms they want 
to get through. And their reforms may be 
just the opposite of yours. 

Mrs. Brown, city born and trained, leader 
in a dozen organizations and movements, 
takes the train up to the state capitol to 
lobby in the legislature for Sunday baseball. 
She is aflame with zeal that the city toilers 
may have their diversion on their one free 
day. And there, in the legislative corridors, 
she meets her old and dear friend from rural 
up-state, Mrs. Jones, active in the Grange 
and in the Methodist church at the Corners, 
and down at the capitol now, also aflame 
with zeal, to protest against the great state’s 
passing a law to permit Sunday baseball and 
thus “legalize Sabbath breaking.” It is hard 
enough to get the boys to Sunday school 
without that. You so often have to strike a 
balance, or choose between equally good 
things. When Greek meets Greek is nothing 
to when reform comes up against reform. 

Let the politicians make no mistake; let 
them be not misled by small minorities; for 
millions of women the vote means nothing 
on earth but an instrument to shape a better 
world. One thing is sure, millions of women, 
with no illusions as to being holier than men, 
do believe that with the ballot they can 
change the world. Not that they believe in 
themselves more than in the men who have 
handled the ballot, lo, these many years, but 
that they do perhaps believe in the ballot 
more. 

What do they want with the vote? They 
want a world reborn. 


Simply as a Means of Living More Fully 


HE group of women who want the vote 

simply in order that they may function 
more fully in life is by all odds the largest 
group we have yet discussed. They want the 
vote to bring them into a closer, more direct 
relation with the life around them. They 
want to play more than a personal part in 
life. Thousands, millions of women have 
energies and capabilities which their homes 
and personal responsibilities by no means 
exhaust. A woman with three or four grow- 
ing children, a not very rich husband, and a 
home to keep does not have to go very far to 
find all the “avenues” she can use for her 
civicinterest. But what of women still young 
with grown children? What of women with 
only one or two or with none, but with time, 
health, energy, interest and sometimes 
money? What of single women who have 
mastered their trade or profession and have 
a surplus of interest which they would like to 
put into the common scheme? 

All these groups, all these individuals have 
found out what it means to be insulated 
out of the current, to have life run too thin. 
They want to be of use, to function more fully, 
to know that they count, and they look on the 
vote as a practical means to thatend. Méil- 
lions of these women do not consider them- 
selves especially wise. They are not especially 
ardent, not especially zealous, do not feel 
called upon to redeem the world in any par- 
ticular way. But they want to be morea part 
of it. They want a chance to touch the spirits 
of other men and women and meet, together, 
the daily problems in the business of living. 
How will they ever find that chance in par- 
ties with candidates but with no platforms? 
Millions of women in America are asking 
themselves that question to-day. . 

What some of us really want most of all 
from the women’s vote—and what we ex- 
pect—is that the interest of so large a body 
of new voters may create a more direct in- 
terest among indifferent voters, indifferent 
citizens, men and women alike. 

“What do we want with the vote?” 

To make American citizens, men and 
women, care more how they are governed. 
To redeem the vote from the effects of the 
long indifference of voters, and restore it to 
every man and woman in its full value, as 
the sign and seal of democracy. 
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Supreme 


| Ham 




















Gr illed ham S teak is a wonderfully ap- 


petizing dish. And whenever you serve Morris 
Supreme Ham you are always sure of ten- 
derness and fine, mild flavor. It costs you 
no more with the clean, white parchment 


wrapper bearing the yellow and black label. 
MORRIS & COMPANY 








© What a delicious flavor the Supreme cure gives! 
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Nothing Better for Deep Frying 
Mazola is more economical, richer than lard and com- 
pounds and all the natural flavor of the foods cooked in it 
is retained. The same lot of Mazola is used over and over 
again. It always remains absolutely free of flavors and in 
frying does not smoke up the kitchen. 


Equal to Butter for Shortening 


For rich, delicate cakes, light fluffy biscuits, flaky pie 
crust easily digested, Mazola is equal to butter in richness, 
costs considerably less and 14 to '4% less Mazola is 
required than indicated in recipe for butter. Mazola is 
always ready in a handy can for instant use. Tedious 
*“‘creaming-in”’ is unnecessary. 


Equal to the Finest Olive Oil 


The reason so many Italian lovers of pure olive oil prefer 
Mazola is because of the delicate flavor and its rich golden 
color. Salad dressings of all kinds are easily made with 
Mazola because it mixes readily with vinegar — and 
remains mixed. The cost of Mazola permits adding salads 
to the daily menu. 





Every housewife should possess a copy of the 

wonderful Corn Products Cook Book. Sixty- 
four pages, handsomely illustrated, containing more than one 
hundred recipes originated by leading professional cooks. Sent 
free. WRITE TODAY. Corn Products Refining Company, 
Dept. 10, P. O. Box 161, New York City. 
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Rose Garden of Your Own 





ROSE garden is the fond hope of 
every householder, for there is 
nothing so expressive of home, 

of permanency, as a garden of roses. 
The most important thing is the loca- 
tion of your garden and the composition of 
the soil. The ground must not be shaded, 
although partially shaded ground will not be 
so bad. You should have a rich soil; -in the 
absence of that, you can build up your soil 
in the course of one winter so that it will give 
surprising results. 

In my own case, I had nothing except a 
clay bank to start with. This was due to the 
fact that in making an excavation for a 
cellar the clay had been piled up on top of 
the natural loam. The ground would not 
even support a good growth of lawn grass. 


Preparing the Soil 


THE fall, long before freezing weather, 
this ground was spaded up thoroughly to 
the depth of an ordinary garden spade. The 
dirt was thrown up loosely and no attempt 
was made to smooth it off or break up the 
particles, as we wanted the winter frosts to 
get in all the action possible. Throughout 
the winter, poultry droppings and the litter— 
which was largely composed of straw and 
leaves—was thrown on top of this spaded 
ground. Quite a bit of fertility from the 
leaching of the droppings thus went right 
into the ground. 

Early in the spring, as soon as it was pos- 
sible to spade the ground, we took a garden 
fork and forked under all the litter and 
droppings. The ground was then allowed to 
remain idle again until in April, when all 
danger of frost was over and it was possible 
to set out our rosebushes. 

By these means we had broken up the con- 
sistency of the clay and had enriched the 
ground to such an extent that it was ex- 
tremely fertile for the roses. In fact, the 
amount of available plant food prepared for 
the bushes before they were ever put in the 
ground was astonishing, to say the least. 

We had meantime been learning all we 
could concerning the different varieties of 
roses, their habits and demands, so that 
we had determined just what varieties would 
be most likely to succeed in our locality. 


Selecting the Varieties 


HE success of a rose garden depends 

more upon finding out what varieties of 
roses will do well in your community than 
upon almost anything else, for there are 
some varieties suited for each climate and 
some that will prove a dismal failure. We 
are speaking now of outdoor culture and 
assume that the bushes are to be left out the 
year around. 

In our own case, we determined to stick to 
the hardy perpetuals, as they seemed best 
suited to our conditions. There are enough 
shades of color and types among the hardy 
perpetuals to satisfy the most exacting whim, 
and they come in all sizes from small-growing 
bushes to those reaching six and seven feet 
in height. As to colors, from the brilliant 
crimson of the 
General Jacquemi- 


By Chesla C. Sherlock 


year, and most beginners do, the hardy per- 
petuals are the ones to grow. 

The American Beauty belongs to this 
class, and of all of them we liked the Frau 
Karl Druschki or the White American 
Beauty the best. It is a pure snow white, 
has long buds and perfectly double flowers 
often as much as five inches across. It 
blooms all summer and fall, having a mass 
of bloom in June and again in September. 
The General Jacqueminot is a wonderful 
double crimson rose, very deep in color and 
a profuse bloomer. The bush often reaches 
six feet in height and will be a mass of long- 
stemmed big blooms. It is extremely hardy 
and a favorite in all rose gardens. The 
J. B. Clark is another favorite. It is a deep, 
intense scarlet, running to a blackish crim- 
son. It, also, is a hardy bush. 

For the lover of yellow roses, the nearest 
approach to this color in the hardy perpet- 
uals is found in the Gloire Lyonnaise, which 
achieves a pale lemon color. It has a very 
strong bush and few thorns. 

The Paul Neyron is the best pink rose in 
this class and it has been claimed that it is 
the largest rose grown, often reaching six 
inches across. It is a hardy grower and a 
favorite everywhere. The Ulrich Brunner is 
a brilliant cherry red in color and a great 
favorite in many gardens. The Clio is a 
delicate flesh color and a sturdy grower. 


Good Varieties for Northern Climes 


F YOU live in a milder climate you may 

want to try the hybrid teas. Here you will 
find the famous Killarneys the most popular, 
with La France varieties a close contender. 
These roses are also grown in more northern 
climes successfully with slight winter care. 

Where it is desired to succeed with the 
tea roses, Rugosa roses and their hybrids 
will come nearer meeting climatic conditions 
than any other. The Rugosa roses are 
tough and hardy and make exceedingly large 
bushes, ranging from six to nine feet in 
height. They are not only good for bloom, 
but make excellent shrubs as well. 

The favorite in this class is the Conrad F. 
Meyer, a tea Rugosa. It is a silvery rose 
color and perfectly double. The Sir Thomas 
Lipton is another variation of white in this 
class. The Alice Aldrich is a bright, clear 
pink and one of the best for garden planting. 

The climbing roses will generally succeed 
in most climates if you are careful to protect 
the roots and select a conservative variety. 
The climbing American Beauties and the 
famous Ramblers are the general favorites. 

For small-growing border effects around 
beds of larger-growing shrubs, there is 
nothing better than the baby roses or Poly- 
antha, sometimes called Baby Ramblers. 
They seldom grow over a foot high and are a 
solid mass of wonderful little blooms. 

The most important thing in ordering 
the roses is to be sure to get hardy, healthy 
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bushes. This means that you will have 
to order them from a trustworthy rose 
grower or nurseryman and preferably 
one in your own locality, as his stock 
should be acclimated to your own con- 
ditions. It is not best to order one-year plants 
at any time. It is better, in the interests of 
successful growth, to get two-year plants, if 
possible, and three-year-olds by preference. 


General Rules for Planting Roses 


HE time to plant varies in the different 

sections of the country, but for the cen- 
tral United States the best time is in April, just 
before the hard-soaking spring rains set in. 
If you get the bushes in after the heavy rains 
you will never be able to make up for the lost 
advantage. It is not the moisture alone that 
counts. The hard rains pack the soil down 
close around the roots and allow the little, 
hairlike roots to get the plant food quickly 
and support the bush while the larger roots 
are getting established. Without this aid it 
is impossible to get the soil around the roots, 
and the circulation of air around the tiny 
roots dries them up and makes it all the 
harder for the bush to survive, indeed, often 
condemning it todie. . 

If your ground has been thoroughly pre- 
pared, as already suggested, it will be pos- 
sible to set in the bushes the minute they 
arrive from the nurseryman, even though 
the ground is too wet to work; while if you 
have waited to prepare the ground until the 
bushes arrive and it is too wet to work, you 
are simply “out of luck,” as the expression 
goes. Set them out in the evening and allow 
plenty of room between the bushes. It is 
well to remember that they will grow up to 
a good height, especially the hardy per- 
petuals, and will branch out more or less. 
At least three feet each way is necessary and 
four feet would be better. 

The young rosebushes should be set down 
so that the crown is level with the surface of 
the soil. By looking at the bush you can see 
just how deep it was set the year before by 
the soil marks on the canes. Set it just a 
trifle deeper, if possible. The roots should 
not be cramped in the ground, but should be 
spread out as much as possible and should 
be well watered. After firming down the 
soil well around the roots, give it at least'a 
gallon of water, in order to settle the soil as 
much as possible, and fill up the cavity made 
by this water so that the soil is slightly higher 
around the bush than the surrounding level 
of ground. ij 

If the bushes have not been set out until 
after the spring rains, say along in May, it 
will be necessary to give them a thorough 
watering every night. This does not mean 
merely a little wetting with a hose; it means 
at least a gallon of water to each bush, until 
the leaves show up and they commence to 
make a healthy growth. 


Summer Care of Rosebushes . 


F THE ground has been prepared during 
the previous fall, or if you have naturally 
mellow and rich ground, it will not be nec- 
essary to pay any 





not to the delicate 
flesh color of Clio, 
there isn’t a better 
variety of color to 
be found anywhere 
in the rose world. 

The hardy per- 
petuals will winter 
anywhere in the 
North, with reason- 
able protection,and 
they will bloom sea- 
son after season 
with the minimum 
of care and atten- 
tion. Of course, if 
youliveinthe South 
you can go in for 
all the tea roses and 
their variations and 
can grow almost 
any rose listed in 
the catalogues; but 
if you want a rea- 








attention to plant 
food the first sum- 
mer. It is neces- 
sary, however, to 
keep the ground 
mellow and _ loose. 
It should never get 
hard, nor should 
weeds be allowed. 

We ourselves 
solve this problem 
by simply using a 
garden rake on the 
rose beds twice a 
week. After every 
rain the soil is thor- 
oughly raked and 
leveled off. This 
keepstheweedsout, 
mellows the ground 
and prevents it get- 
ting hard and at the 
same time saves all 
the moisture for the 
use of the bushes. 








sonable assurance 
of success the first 


There is Nothing So Expressive of Home as a Garden of Roses 
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PAGE 98 
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2, North Style Book at 


me a copy of your book of ad- 
vance styles. 


Name ___ 


Address 
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Baird-North Book 
of Advanced Styles 
Now Ready 


Mail coupon below for your free copy. See at what 
a great saving you can dress in the modes set by Paris 
and New York as this season's leading styles. 

Supreme quality is what you naturally expect in any 
garment offered by this old established firm of Bairde 
North Company. In this respect as well as in respect 
of low prices, you will be more than agreeably sur- 
prised at this superb showing of the very latest and 
most beautiful styles as displayed in our Style Book. 


All Wool Heather 
Jersey Coat 


11A101 Green Heather Effect 
11A103 Tan Heather Effect 


A striking ex- 
ample of high- 
est quality 
combined with 
low price so 












B 
NORTH policy 
of giving greater val- 
ues for less money. 
One of the most popular 
spring coats in three- 
4 quarter length. Made of 
, fine quality all wool heather 
\ jerse Aqth,an extrema Ss 1- 
\ ish fabric, noted for splendid 
‘ wearing qualities. 

he fancy ma- 
chine stitch- 















on pocket flaps 
and flare 
cuffs, givesa 
distinctly 
dressy 


leather 
belts girdle 
waist - line 
and cuffs, 
verysmart 
features. 
Coat is 


Women; 36 
inch length 
in back for 
all sizes. 


, Price 


All Silk 
Taffeta Dress 


12A311 Navy Blue 
12A313 Copenhagen Blue 
12A315 Black 


Another typical big val- 
ue from the exclusive 
Baird-North Style 
Book is this beautiful, 4 
latest style All Silk 
Taffeta Dress made in 
the artistic and fash- 
ionable basque effect. 
This beautiful dress 
has the grace- 
fully flaring 
short 
sleeves 
now so 
muchin 
vogue. 
A spe- 
cial 
orig- 
inal 
feature of this hand- 
some taffetadressis the 
cordings which lend 
a peculiarly distinctive 
styletouchtotheskirt. 
Waist is lined with 
silky mull of fine qual- 
ity. Double row of 12 
buttons in front adds 
to the finish. * 
Illustration discloses 















































the delightfully grace- 
Foland dalnkyelleaead 
this pleasing style, 
which has the distinct 
note of ‘‘individuality”’ 
that commends Baird- 
iorth dresses to dis- 
criminating women 
everywhere. 

Sizes: 14 to 20 for 
Misses with 36in.skirt. 
34 to 42 for Women 
with 39in. skirt. Price 


$2975 
Mail This 

Coupon Now! 
Youwill bedelighted 


withthe beautiful things 
showh in the Baird- 



















Os prices amazingly low 
~ 'Y for guarant high 
ee quality.Coats, suits, Coupon 
dresses, lingerie, osta or 
millinery, etter will 
hosiery, bring you 


a free copy 
of our cata- 


North Co. tog Se 
Dept. 65 
Providence, R.I. 
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Invisible HAIR NETS 


‘‘When I arrange my hair in the morning, 

[ know it’s going to look just as becoming, just as trim all day 
long because every wave is held in place by the unseen meshes 
of my Fashionette.” 

All the usual colors and shapes are 20c each, 3 for 50c, $1.80 
a dozen; white or grey, 35c each, 3 for $1.00, $3.00 a dozen. 


Lady Pain 
SHE Hair Pins 
are made in all the smart shapes and in every size one can 





possibly need for the heaviest hair or the most elaborate 
coiffure. Their long, even points are smoothly finished by hand 
and the pins themselves are practically unbreakable. 25c¢ a box. 
Sold at good stores everywhere. 


Send for the Colonial Quality Booklet — the 
index to standardized ‘‘National Needfuls.” 











JAVA FACE POWDER LENDS 
LOVELINESS TO THE COMPLEXION 
AND SUBTLY PROTECTS 
) SENSITIVE SKINS AGAINST THE 
COARSENING SHOCK. OF COLD WINDS. 
CREATED IN FRANGE IN 1860 
TO-DAY THE MOST FAVORED 
FRENGH FACE POWDER 


A. BOURJOIS & CQ. 


PARAS : 
ALSO MAKERS of the FAMOUS ROUGE-ASHES OF ROSES 
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A Rose Garden of Your Own 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


The blooms should be picked just at the 
time the buds start to open. Use a pair of 
scissors and cut the stem down close to the 
branch from which it springs. By picking 
early this way you conserve the strength of 
the bush and at the same time encourage it 
to bloom in even greater profusion. 

Where it is desired to encourage a good 
growth in the bush the first season or two, 
all buds should be pinched off so as to en- 
courage growth more than the bloom. 
Both cannot be successfully carried on at the 
same time. 


Spraying and Pruning 


HE fact that roses are assailed by a 

multitude of pests has led many people 
to give up trying to raise them in their gar- 
dens. It really is not a hard job to put these 
pests to flight; it will require only a few 
minutes and very slight expense. 

The pests are not confined to insects alone; 
the most persistent are fungus growths of 
various kinds. For the insects we have 
found nicotine sulphate, which can be had 
at any seed house, to be the best. It gener- 
ally comes in concentrated liquid form, re- 
quiring about a teaspoonful of the mixture 
to a gallon of water. 

Get a spray pump or a hand spray, and 
give the bushes a thorough spraying about 
the middle of May, whether any insects are 
present or not, and repeat in about ten days. 
At the first sign of insects or aphids spray 
and repeat again in ten days to catch any 
that might have hatched in the interval. 

For fungus growths there are many sprays 
that will answer well, but few are as success- 
ful as Bordeaux mixture. It can be procured 
at any seed house and should be mixed in an 
earthenware receptacle. After spraying, thor- 
oughly clean out the inside of your pump, 
especially if you have a cheap hand spray, 
otherwise the material will eat it full of holes. 
Fungus growths take on many different 
aspects, but generally are distinguished by 
the appearance of mildew on the leaves, or 
of tiny spots. 

Later the leaves will curl and drop off 
without any apparent cause. As soon as 
any evidence of mildew appears the spray- 
ing apparatus should be got out. 

It is best not to spray in the heat of the 
day, but to wait until evening or on a cloudy 
day. And care must be taken to cover 
thoroughly every leaf and twig, on the under 
side as well as on the upper side, especiaily 
when you are after aphids or fungus diseases. 

The roses are persistent growers and will 
continue to send out new shoots and grow 
new leaves until killing frosts come. The 
beauty of the bush will have to be regulated 


by the grower by means of a judicious use of 
the pruning shears. 

After the bushes have stopped growing 
in the fall and are dormant it is best to 
prune the roses thoroughly. There is no 
advantage in waiting until the spring, and 
often a severe disadvantage is encountered 
in affording that much more of a hiding 
place for pests, especially if there happen 
to be dead canes on the bushes. 

In cold climates the dead wood only is 
removed in the fall. In the spring the prun- 
ing to be done is regulated according to the 
object one has in mind. If large blooms are 


severely than where a mass of smaller blooms 
is desired, as the more blooms the bush 
produces the relatively smaller they will be. 
Pruning is done as soon as freezing weather 
is over, and it is best to leave only five or six 
eyes on a stem. 

The pruning also has a tendency to im- 
prove the appearance of the bushes, keeping 
them more compact and neater in appear- 
ance. Where it is not done they will be 
ungainly and awkward in appearance and 
will not amount to much in a season or two 
of neglect, for the roots will be unable to 
carry the burden of supplying all the eyes 
with sufficient sap to make desirable blooms. 

Where the pruning has been overdone the 
tendency is for the strength all to go to 
growth rather than to bloom. 


Fall and Winter Care 


HE fall and winter care will determine 

whether you are to have permanent 
success with your rose venture. It is neces- 
sary to protect the roots from the frosts and 
prevent the heaving of them by this great 
enemy of shrub life. As soon as the leaves 
fall begin to pull loose dirt up around the 
crown of the bush and gradually continue it 
as the weather gets colder until you have 
ridged them up six or eight inches. This will 
be sufficient protection, unless you happen 
to be where it gets unusually cold. 

The best plan is then to mulch them with 
good clean straw or leaves and to put some- 
thing over the mulch to prevent it blowing 
away. A light mulch is to be recommended 
even in warmer climates, but care must be 
taken not to use too much. A good rule to 
follow is to mulch them just as you would 
your strawberries in the same locality. This 
will insure you roses the next spring and 
throughout the years that will make your 
dream of a garden of roses a living reality. 
They are so responsive to even the most 
casual attention, when correct in principle, 
that there is no reason why every garden 
should not be a garden of roses. 





The Moreton Mystery 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


her steadiness with the greatest difficulty. 
Her determined self-control was remarkable. 

Almost at her first word Parker had lost 
his air of merely an observant onlooker. 
The moment she ended he spoke and with 
decision: “‘As Doctor Levene has said, it de- 
volves on Driscoll Moreton and myself to 
take charge here—until we can learn Mrs. 
Moreton’s wishes. Miss Allen has told us 
what we all wanted to know. If Mr. More- 
ton’s chauffeur had come on his errand a 
few minutes earlier, possibly this tragedy 
might have been averted. But it happened 
otherwise, and now we must endeavor to 
help in every way possible a family in deep 
distress. I beg you—and I know Driscoll 
Moreton seconds me in the request—to be 
calm. A man whom we all respected, and 
whom many of us loved, has left us. We are 
shocked and grief-stricken, but let us avoid 
excitement. Things in this room must remain 
just as they are until after the usual coro- 
ner’s inquest.”” Parker paused and looked 
about him at the silent group and at the 
collection of servants. ‘Can any of you tell 
me where the nearest coroner lives?” 


HERE was silence fora moment; thena 

voice at the door said: “I think, sir, 
there’s a coroner at Fulton. Mr. Crane, I 
think, ’is name is, sir.” It was the butler, 
Burke, who had spoken. 

“Fulton is at the far end of the county,” 
Parker objected. ‘There are three coroners 
for the county. Jowett, do you is 

“There’s a coroner at Ford’s Landing, and 
he must be the nearest,”” Doctor Levene in- 
terrupted. “But I don’t know his name.” 





“The telephone will help us to that,” 
Parker answered. ‘Driscoll, you and Mr. 
Jowett and Holt and myself must remain 
and assist Doctor Levene, for Mrs. Moreton 
must be carried to her room. I think Burke 
had better take two of the maids and go up 
at once and see that Mrs. Moreton’s room is 
in readiness, then give Doctor Levene any 
assistance he requires. Miss Allen, will you 
see that matters are attended to up there?” 
He raised his voice slightly: ‘‘And the rest 
of you, please, go quietly to your rooms. We 
want no confusion or excitement in the 
house; its master has gone to rest and its 
mistress is ill.” 


= WAS obeyed. But von Betler, before 
he led his wife away, solicitously said 
to Parker: 

‘IT suppose we must remain until after the 
inquest. If there is any possible thing my 
wife and I can do, please let us be of assist- 
ance.” He looked haggard and distressed 
and spoke feelingly. 

““Yes, no one must leave until after the 
inquest,” Parker answered. ‘I'll call on you, 
Mr. von Betler, if I need help.” 

Count Gansingen came to Parker for a 
moment. He also looked pale and distressed. 
“It is mysterious and terrible—a man at the 
height of his success to take his life. Please, 
if there is anything I can do, give me the 
opportunity of helping.” 

Parker thanked him, then turned to his 
duties. “Doctor, will you call the coroner? 
That’s your province.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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I’ the tin can has been to you a com- 

mon thing of commonplace service, 
think that way of it no longer. Think 
of the tin can for what it really is— 
a wonder of the times. Think of it as a 
monument to patient achievement in 
our personal interests. 


What a tale it could tell! A tale to 
compel our respect and whet our ap- 
petites. 

Once this tin can lay inert in the 
Earth in its original elements—had lain 
there since Time began—awaiting the 
hand of man that should bring it forth, 
make the metal, give it shape and crown 
it with great usefulness. 


And while it thus lay, awaiting its 
destiny, there likewise lay those other 
ingredients, from which Nature herself 
should bring forth the products of gar- 
den, orchard and field, so wonderfully 
nourishing and delicious. 


What a stimulus to imagination! 
What a tribute could be written to 
what Earth holds in trust for her peo- 
ple! How she holds in one hand the 
secret of the peach, the pineapple, the 
succulent vegetable! How she holds in 
the other the no less wonderful secret 
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of the means that shall carry her bounty 
to any table—anywhere—any time of 
the year. 





Today, all these ingredients lie dor- 
mant together. Tomorrow, rising from 
the earth they meet again, each to 
triumph in “the miracle on your table.” 


But Nature’s triumph means man’s 
triumph, also. The tin can of com- 
merce was not born in a day nor with- 
out great industrial travail. 

The can making industry in America 
parallels that of food-canning itself. In 
the beginning, each canner made his 
own cans, and a workman in those days 
could make by hand 150 per day. 

Today, production of more than Six 
Billion cans annually for the canned 
food output of America is significant of 
the development of the tin can indus- 
try, and of the canned food industry, as 
well, which makes all these millions 
upon millions of cans necessary. The 
imagination is staggered by it. Ex- 
pressed in terms of tables supplied, and 
of individuals served, it is almost be- 
yond belief. 

The “tin” can is a steel can, coated 
with tin. It is a product of science, of 
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scientific research by hundreds of spe- 
cialists who have studied every step of 
evolution beginning with analysis of the 


steel itself. 


For example, over a period of years, 
picked men from the laboratories of 
four great organizations united in the 
common effort of developing the tin 
container. These were the laboratories 
of steel manufacturers, tin plate manu- 
facturers, can manufacturers, and the 
National Canners Association. Special 
“heats” of steel were experimented 
with, foods packed in the cans produced 
from the steel, and the results recorded 
with scientific accuracy. The thickness 
of the tin coating became a matter of 
scientific determination. Methods of 
sealing and imperviousness of joints are 
subjects of closest scientific scrutiny. 

As the tin can stands on your grocer’s 
shelves or on the shelves of your own 
pantry, this highly specialized little ob- 
ject claims your respect. The tin can 
unquestionably is the safest, most prac- 
ticable and scientific food container 
that human skill and ingenuity have 
been able to devise for the benefit of 
mankind. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION *» WASHINGTON 7 D7C7 


A nation-wide organization formed in 1907, consisting of producers of all varieties of 
hermetically sealed canned foods which have been sterilized by heat. It neither produces, 


buys, nor sells. 


Its purpose is to assure, for the mutual benefit of the industry and 


the public, the best canned foods that scientific knowledge and human skill can produce. 
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¢/ **Makes Cooking Easy”’ 


Although it is less than four feet long 
it can do every kind of cooking for any 
ordinary family by gas in warm weather, 
or by coal or wood when the kitchen needs 
heating. 

The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you had 
two ranges in your kitchen. 
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This Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 
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Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits— Broils Steak and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables and Cereals All At One Time. 


Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one for 
broiling, with white enamel door. 

The large oven below has the Indicator 
and is heated by coal or wood. 

See the cooking surface when you want 
to rush things—five burners for gas and 
four covers for coal. 


| When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one 
for baking bread or roasting meats and the other for pastry baking — It ‘‘ Makes Cooking Easy. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 168 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Any Mop Makes a Good Polish Mop 


if used with 3-in-One. This is the way: Cut off strands of any ordi- 
nary mop about four inches from the handle. Dampen with 3-in-One, 
and allow time for oil to permeate thoroughly. After that you 
will be prepared to work wonders on hardwood and painted floors, 
linoleum and oil cloth, without tiresome getting down and up. 


Dampen a bit of cheesecloth or any cloth with 


3-In-One Oll 


and you have a wonderful dustless dust cloth. 


3-in-One is an ideal oil for sewing machines, and all other light mechanisms. 
Alsoasplendid furniture polish and a preventive of rust and tarnish everywhere. 


3-in-One oils hinges, locks, bolts, clocks, etc. Stops squeaks and makes 


them work easy. 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oi! Cans that fit any sewing machine drawer. 


FREE —A generous sample and Dictionary, illustrating and explaining 
79 household uses for 3-in-One. Request them on a postal card. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 CVP. Broadway, New York City 
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“No, you do it,”’ Levene returned. “It will 
take time, and I must look after Mrs. 
Moreton.” 

“Very well.” 

Driscoll and Holt and Jowett, with Doc- 
tor Levene in attendance, carried Mrs. More- 
ton upstairs, and Parker was left alone in 
the study. 

He surveyed the room alertly for a few 
moments, the windows, the floor, the door 
into the library. Then he went swiftly to the 
body, knelt beside it, removed Nixie’s hand- 
kerchief and looked closely at Moreton’s fea- 
tures; parted his thick hair and examined 
his head, then his throat and his wrists and 
his hands. He drew up the shirt sleeves and 
examined the arms, as far up as he could, 
then drew the sleeves down again and re- 
placed Nixie’s handkerchief. He worked 
deftly and rapidly and did not disturb the 
position of the body. Then he examined the 
uncorked and labelless bottle on the desk, 
took up the cork which lay near by, smelled 
it, paused a moment, then put the cork back 
in exactly the position it had occupied. He 
also scrutinized the paper which lay under 
the reading light, a somewhat lengthy memo- 
randum upon which Moreton had evidently 
been working. 

Then in the same swift, purposeful way he 
went into the library and telephoned. 


VI 


ARKER was still at the telephone when 

Jowett and Holt returned; Driscoll was 
not with them. When Parker had finished 
telephoning, Jowett, who had strolled across 
the hall to the dining room, came back to the 
library. ‘When is the coroner coming?” he 
asked. 

“In the morning—half past eight,” Parker 
answered. “He has to get his jury together; 
then they’ll motor over.’’ He turned to the 
chauffeur: ‘Holt, will you kindly be on 
hand early in the morning? We shall want 
the car.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Holt answered and went out 
quickly, as if glad to escape. 

Then Parker asked Jowett: ‘Where is 
Driscoll?” 

“He went to his room. He looks all in; I 
guess he’s doing some thinking, like the rest 
of us.” 

““Come into the study,” Parker said. 

He led the way in, then paused in surprise, 
for Nixie was there. She was covering More- 
ton’s body with a robe taken from the couch. 
When Parker came in she stood up, but said 
nothing, simply looked at him. Parker’s 
quick eye had circled the study, but he did 
not ask her how she had entered. She had 
certainly not come by way of the library, and 
none of the study windows gave in from the 
veranda, and the first floor of this wing of 
the house stood high—some ten feet from 
the ground. Parker simply said: ‘Why, 
Miss Allen, I meant to do that. You ought 
not to be here; you have gone through too 
much already.” 

“T came to ask you something,” she 
answered. ‘What time will the coroner 
come to-morrow?” 

“At half past eight, Miss Allen.” 

She considered for a moment, then asked 
anxiously, “What will he do?” 

“He will hold the usual inquest—ask us 
all what we know of the circumstances sur- 
rounding Mr. Moreton’s death, then deter- 
mine the cause of death.” 

“T thought so,” she said slowly, and then, 
with a touch of appeal: “And will you stay 
in this room, or close by, to-night?” 

“Yes, that was my intention. But why do 
you ask?” Parker said gravely. 

“Because this was his room,” Nixie 
answered. ‘His papers are on the desk— 
and’’—she looked away from him, trying to 
steady her quivering lips—“‘I know Mr. 
Moreton wanted you to look after his affairs 
if he should die—even little things.” 

“T intend to look after them,” Parker 
said. “So don’t worry, Miss Nixie. Won’t 
you go to your room now and try to rest?” 
He spoke with great gentleness and he had 
come close to her. 


” 


IXIE gave him a swift upward glance 
charged with doubt and anxiety. “ Yes, 
I'll go. Thank you,” she said, and drew away 
from him. Then, as if moved by impulse, she 
turned suddenly and offered her hand to 
Jowett. “Thank you for helping to-night,” 
she said rapidly. “I’ve heard Mr. Moreton 
speak of you. You know how fine he was. 
He was a good father to me—always.” 
Jowett jerked his hand from his pocket 
and clasped hers. She let her hand lie in his 
long enough for him to look into her tear- 
dimmed eyes. Then she drew it away and 
hurried out through the library. Jowett 
stared after her, his lips slightly parted. 


For a few moments Parker watched his 
surprise and absorption. Then he asked: 
“Well, Jowett?” 

The man started and turned. “Pretty 
much of a mess, it looks to me! Who is this 
Miss Allen?” 

‘‘A ward of Moreton’s; she’s lived with 
them since she was a child,’”’ Parker said 
quietly. “But what brought you out here, 
Jowett?” 


OWETT plunged his hands back into his 

pockets. Parker knew that attitude meant 
stirred feeling; once or twice before he had 
seen Jowett under the stress of emotion. 
“‘He sent for me,” he answered. ‘Tele- 
phoned in at six o’clock—said he had a job 
for me that would take me out West, that 
might take weeks, and wanted to know if I 
was free to give all my time to it. He told 
me to get the nine o’clock out; that when 
the house quieted down, at half-past eleven, 
he’d come out and have a talk with me; and 
that meantime I might amuse myself by 
keeping watch on the house and the grounds. 
He laughed when he said that, like that part 
of it was a joke. I got the nine o’clock, got up 
here from the station at twenty to eleven 
and hung about. Then I ran into this!” He 
nodded toward Moreton’s still form. There 
was decided feeling in his voice, distress and 
something akin to anger. 

“Yes,” Parker said and drew a long 
breath. “Poor Moreton!” 

“Have you any idea why he sent for me?” 
Jowett asked. 

Parker remembered what Moreton had 
said about setting Jowett to work on Nixie’s 
parentage. And the memorandum on the 
desk was evidently a list of instructions 
designed for Jowett. Jowett was a detective 
who worked alone; Moreton had frequently 
employed him, and so had Parker, for, like 
Moreton, he had a high opinion of Jowett’s 
acumen and his discretion. It was exactly 
the sort of thing Moreton would put into 
Jowett’s hands. But for reasons of his own 
Parker did not impart his conclusion. He 
shook his head. ‘Moreton said nothing to 
me about sending for you.” 

Jowett eyed him. ‘You guess, but you 
won’t tell,” he said shrewdly, although not 
aggressively. ‘Well, I don’t know why he 
sent for me, but I do know that you’re 
appointed to look after Moreton’s interests, 
and I’ve got something to tell you. I told 
you I was hanging around out there for 
three-quarters of an hour? Well, I’d circled 
the house a couple of times when this Miss 
Allen came out by the front door and made 
for the garage. That husky chauffeur was 
there and the two talked in whispers for a 
time. I took them for a pair of lovers who 
were too serious for any spooning. Then the 
chauffeur went into the room that opens off 
the garage—his bedroom, I judge. He turned 
on the light, so I saw what he was doing; he 
took something white from a satchel and put 
it into his pocket. Then they came to the 
house, and, because they came cautiously, 
with a lookout for anyone that might be 
about, I followed them. Miss Allen, in the 
account she gave, didn’t mention how they 
got in here; she left us to infer that they 
came in by that door.” And the detective 
pointed to the door into the library. 


“TQUT they didn’t,” he continued. “There 

is an entrance into the basement, below 
this room, which wouldn’t be noticed from the 
outside because of the bushes. The veranda 
runs across the library, but not so far as this 
room, and the corner made by the veranda 
and the basement wall is filled with tall 
shrubbery that hides the door. Well, Mrs. 
Moreton and the two men were on the ver- 
anda, just as the doctor said, and Miss Allen 
and the chauffeur took such pains to avoid 
being seen from above that I got interested. 
The door below opens into a passageway, 
and I followed them in. It was not lighted, 
but the chauffeur had a flashlight, and I saw 
them going up a flight of stairs at the end of 
the passage. They made as little noise as 
possible, and after they reached the top I 
couldn’t hear a sound, though I came as far 
as the foot of the stairs. I stopped there, for 
I didn’t know just what to do. The girl had 
come out the front way, and I knew by the 
look of her that she was no servant. I 
thought best not to go up the stairs; besides, 
in fifteen minutes or so Moreton would be 
out looking for me. 

“But I hung around the passage, against 
the time Moreton would be out, when, all of 
a sudden, some rays of light struck across the 
top of the stairs and the next minute there 
was a commotion. -I came up then and 
found myself in a long carpeted passage 


CONTINUED ON PAGE .102 
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HANDSOME, tall and competent, your McDougall waits 

cheerily in the kitchen every morning; inspires a systematic 
start; marshals your working forces within comfortable-reach; guards 
them from straying; hastens each duty to conclusion; and hurries 
you out, smiling and fresh, for a bit of relaxation . . . . Modern 
descendant of the first kitchen cabinet is your McDougall. Ances- 
tral leadership, steadfastly upheld, exhibits itself in fine character of 
construction and complete convenience . .. . Lustrous beauty, 
sound oak sturdiness and rare utility combined—brightener of 
kitchen appearance, lightener of dreary routine —your McDougall. 


Exclusively McDougall: Auto-Front, the famous patented the finish of enduring luster; and numerous exclusive refine- 
wood curtain which drops open automatically; the immac- ments. Visit the McDougall dealer's display or write for “The 
ulate table top which is rigid when extended; the mortised McDougall Method,” a book that describes helpful kitchen 
and tenoned joints throughout; the steel braced sanitary base; arrangement and the eight McDougalls in white or oak. 
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McDouGaLtt ComPANY, FRANKFORT, INDIANA, U. S&S. A. 


McDougall 


THE FIRST KITCHEN CABINET 
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Fun to Dye Your Old Apparel a New, Rich 
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See Faded, Shabby 


Garments Turn New 


Color with “Diamond Dyes” 


You cannot make a mistake. You 
cannot risk your material. The 
Direction Book with each package 
tells so plainly how any woman 
can diamond dye over any color 
that perfect results are sure. 


Save Old Dress Material 


Suits, dresses, silks, blouses, skirts, 
sweaters, stockings, children’s coats, 
also feathers, trimmings, draperies, 
coverings—in fact anything can be 
diamond dyed into beautiful, up- 
to-date, stylish effects, no difference 
how old, faded or shabby your 
material may be. 

Don’t fear you will spoil your 
material or give it a ‘‘dyed’”’ appear- 
ance. Just use genuine ‘‘ Diamond 


Dyes” guaranteed to give a rich, 
lasting color to any goods, whether 
it be wool or silk; cotton, linen or 
mixed goods. 


Insist on Diamond Dyes 


You needn't be afraid your dyeing 
will not turn out perfect if you 
buy the reliable ‘‘Diamond Dyes”’ 
proved right by the discriminating 
women of three generations. Ask 
for ‘‘ Diamond Dyes.” Accept noth- 
ing else. 

Dealer Has Color Card 

Your druggist or dealer has a 
‘Diamond Dye”’ Color Card which 
will help you match any color. 
Complete directions, easy to follow, 
are in every package. 
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Restful— 
Charming "8 


The charm of thé fifteen Klearflax one-tone colors, 
their harmonious blending with any decorative plan, 
and the extreme durability which is linen’s heri- 
tage, are some of the qualities of Klearflax that 
give a new and permanent delight to the rooms of 
America’s well designed homes. 


| KlearflaX 


LINEN RUGS Send for complimentary book, Rooms of Restful 
and CARPETING Beauty, telling how to make rooms more charming. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 





| alee since Klearflax Linen Rugs 

and Carpeting were first produced, 
discriminating women have been learn- 
that floor coverings should be 
bought, not for unrelated beauty of de- 
sign, but rather for their direct relation 
to everything else that goes into a room, 
if it is to be correct as well as beautiful. 
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The Moreton Mystery 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


which had a boxed stairway at the end, evi- 
dently going to the floor above this, and an 
opening into this room—that window over 
there, which is curtained like a window and 
looks like one, but is really a door; it’s 
hinged like a door and swings into this room. 
It stood open and the light I’d seen came 
from it. When I came in this room was 
glaring, all the lights on, and the people you 
saw when you ran in Were collected about 
a body on the floor— Moreton, lying here by 
the desk. Nobody noticed me. I closed the 
door by which I’d come and stood where you 
saw me when you came in with Miss Allen. 
Just as I came into the room I saw Miss 
Allen run out through the library, going for 
you, I suppose.” 

Parker nodded. ‘What you’ve told me 
confirms what Miss Allen said.” 


OWETT’S brows lifted. ‘She didn’t men- 

tion the window-door, and she said 
nothing about the interval of twenty-five 
minutes. I know just when they entered the 
house, for I looked at my watch before I 
followed them in; I didn’t want to keep 
Moreton waiting. And I know to a minute 
when I entered this room, for one of the first 
things I did was to look at my watch.” 

Parker frowned slightly. “It’s natural 
enough, her not going into details, Jowett; 
she wouldn’t want to call attention to a 
friendship with the chauffeur. And there’s 
evidently no mystery about that window- 
door, for she came in that way only a few 
minutes ago. I think it was just as she said: 
Holt had some sort of a request to make of 
Moreton and she undertook to help him 
through with it. Miss Allen was devoted to 
Moreton and he to her; if she backed fa 
request Holt had to make, Moreton would 
have granted it. He may have got into some 
speeding mess for all we know.” 

“And that twenty-five minutes?” Jowett 
asked dryly. 

“‘T dare say there’s a perfectly good ex- 
planation for that interval; they may have 
gone upstairs first, we can’t tell.” He sighed 
impatiently. ‘But all that’s a secondary 
matter. What in heaven’s name made More- 
ton do this mad thing?” 

“Are you asking my opinion?” Jowett 
said with a flash of the eye. 

“Tf you have an opinion that’s not founded 
on mere sensational conjecture, I’m willing 
enough to hear it.” 

“T have a conviction, Mr. Parker—a very 
decided conviction about Moreton’s death.” 
“Have you? Explain what you mean.” 

Jowett’s face had hardened into stubborn 
lines. ‘I will, Mr. Parker: I’m convinced 
that this was no suicide.” 

“You think it was an accident?” 

Jowett’s patience suddenly forsook him. 
“ Accident! No!” he said with sudden heat. 
“Tt was murder! A cold-blooded, willful 
murder—and you’re just as certain of it as 


I am. VII 


FTER Jowett’s declaration that Moreton 

had been murdered and that Parker was 

certain of it, there was a pronounced silence 
which lasted through several minutes. 

Then Parker said: “Sit down, Jowett, and 
let’s talk this over. You’re wrong about my 
being certain this was murder. I did con- 
sider it until I ran over in my mind all the 
circumstances and applied to them a few 
facts which you don’t know. You have made 
a very serious statement, and I should not 
be doing my duty if I didn’t listen to all you 
have to say on the subject. I know you to 
be a sensible man and on the square; now 
tell me just what you think, just what you 
have discovered; mention names if you want 
to; our talk shall be strictly confidential.” 
Parker’s manner was grave enough, but not 
antagonistic. 

“T’m on the square,” Jowett answered 
with a touch of feeling. “I knew Mathew 
Moreton; his kind don’t suicide. He was a 
good sort, was Moreton, and if anyone has 
done him bad I'd like to send him—or her— 
tothe chair for it. Besides, I’d like to pull off 
a big thing like this. You know, Mr. Parker, 
in my business I go a lot on instinct. The 
moment I came into this room I had the 
feeling, and when I saw Moreton’s face I was 
certain. That man died fighting. Didn’t you 
notice his expression? His face was set in a 
look of fury. Now, you can see from the 
position of the desk, against this end wall, 
that when seated and looking over papers 
his back would be turned to that window- 
door. The way in which his chair was thrust 
back and the position of his body after he fell 
indicate that he wa:; seated back to that 
window-door and, probably, with head bent 
forward over those papers on the desk.” 

“And also with his back to the library 
door,” Parker interrupted. 


Jowett made an impatient gesture. “ Yes, 
of course, he sat with his back to the whole 
room. Now, it would not be a difficult mat- 
ter for a man and a cool-headed woman—it 
would be possible for one man alone, pro- 
vided he was strong and skillful—to pinion 
Moreton from behind, cover his mouth with 
a cloth, get a pressure on his throat with the 
cloth held in such a way as to protect the 
throat from finger marks, and pour some 
drops of that dope into his mouth. It takes 
an awful short time for that stuff to act. 
When it did, he would slip to the floor with- 
out any assistance of theirs. The few drops 
poured into the glass and the bottle placed 
on the table would be a still easier matter.” 

Jowett expected an incredulous comment. 
Instead, Parker asked quietly: ‘‘ You think 
then that one man alone could have man- 
aged it?” 

“It’s possible,” the detective said, “‘if the 
man was unusually strong and skillful and 
had a cool head. Of course a man attacking 
from behind has the advantage.” 

“T saw you examine the throat and wrists; 
did you find any suspicious marks?” 


e O; BUT I made only the briefest 
examination. I’m not making any 
accusations, but this can so easily be murder. 
There ought to be an investigation; I think 
the circumstances justify it. I want to exam- 
ine Moreton’s body more thoroughly. I want 
to find where that bottle and its contents 
came from; I want to search this room; I 
want to explore that passage out there and 
find where that boxed stairway leads to; I 
want to investigate that husky chauffeur, 
hunt up his record, and I want to know 
where those two were during that twenty 
minutes when I couldn’t hear a sound; and, 
most of all, I want to get at the motive any- 
one would have for doing such a thing.” 

“You havea fixed idea and many ‘ wants,’”’ 
Parker said with a touch of sarcasm. ‘ You 
rely on your ‘instinct,’ and I rely equally on 
my judgment of character. I am certain that 
Miss Allen loved Mathew Moreton; and 
I don’t believe Holt is a criminal sort. I feel 
sure that those two can satisfactorily ac- 
count for that interval, which, to my mind, 
is the only thing that tells against them. 
And I know the following facts: Moreton 
was violently loyal, intensely pro-Ally and 
fighting American. His wife is a pacifist and 
one or two of her guests at dinner last night 
were of that persuasion. Moreton was 
queerly dramatic over it. He proposed a 
patriotic toast, spoke for some length with 
intense feeling, practically denounced his 
wife’s guests, and then came off in here after 
giving the butler a peremptory order to bring 
him a glass and a pitcher of water. It was a 
queer scene and impressed everybody. I 
have known too many financiers, Jowett, 
who, for apparently no adequate reason, 
have retired to their rooms and put an end to 
themselves. Moreton was a terribly hard 
worker, and this last week he’s been hustling 
about in heat that’s been enough to pros- 
trateany man. Hiskind do break sometimes, 
very unexpectedly and curiously. I’m telling 
you all this because it’s best to look on all 
sides, of this case, and not run away with 
a fixed idea.” 

Jowett had listened with keen interest, but 
his air was as resolute as ever. “It’s possible,”’ 
he said without conviction; “but surely, if 
there is cause for doubt, any chance that 
Moreton met with foul play, his wife, and 
you, as executor, would not oppose an in- 
vestigation? If there are suspicious circum- 
stances, you would want them cleared up?” 


ARKER had been thinking steadily. 
He had considered and had decided 
upon his course. He had given tense thought 
to Jowett’s determined attitude. Jowett was 
an ambitious man. He was also a clever 
detective, and he was animated by a very 
real liking for Mathew Moreton. It would 
never do to antagonize Jowett; he was 
bound to ferret; let him ferret unmolested. 
“You have a perfect right to your convic- 
tion,” Parker answered gravely. ‘There 
will, of course, be the inquest, and any infor- 
mation you can bring to it will be important. 
If there is a possibility of foul play, of course 
the heirs will want to know it, and I’d want 
to know it. You have your suspicions and 
your conviction, and I feel that you ought to 
be given every opportunity to investigate 
now, before the inquest. Mrs. Moreton’s 
not in a condition to give you permission, 
but I think I’m quite within my rights in 
saying ‘Go ahead and make every discovery 
you can.’ But you know as well as I that an 
accusation, even_the statement of a sus- 
picion, is a mighty serious thing,” he ended 
sternly. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 
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It's the Apex Cleaner that 
Saves My Time and Strength 


“Yes, Grandma, you would have had greater 
enjoyment in keeping house if you could have-owned 
an Apex like this. Really I couldn’t keep house 
without my Apex; it saves just hours of time for 
other tasks.”’ 


The new generation approved the Apex instantly. It 
has proved itself invaluable in every room. In the sewing 
room it picks up the waste threads and cuttings; in the liv- 
ing room a minute’s use and it gathers cigar ashes, stray 
match ends, torn bits of paper and the other dirt and dust 
so hard to gather. 

















The powerful suction of the Apex 
drawsthedeeplyimbeddeddustright 
out of rugs and carpets. The Apex 
inclined nozzle reaches under things. 
It saves stooping and bending. The 
nozzle of the Apex is so divided that 
it cleans evenly and thoroughly. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1065 East 152nd Street 
In Canada, The Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., 





Only the Apex does these things. A 
quarter million housewife users of 
the Apex are now realizing a new 
sense of household cleanliness. 

A leading dealer in your city will 
gladly demonstrate Apex features 
without cost of any kind. 


Cleveland, U. S. A. 
Limited, 102-104 Atlantic Ave., Toronto 
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Remove Corns 
with Freezone 


A few applications of Freezone loosen 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a tender, 
aching corn or a callus for a few nights. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be lifted off without a 
twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft corns, also 
corns between the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the surrounding skin. 
You feel no pain when applying it or afterward. 





Women! Keep a tiny bottle of Freezone on 
your dresser and never let a corn ache twice. & 








Small bottles can be had at any drug store in the 
United States or Canada. 

















corns or calluses so they peel off 
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The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


Corinne Grittith 
A great favorite of the films 


Says, “No more garter ravels 
for me now that Burson Hose 
have a Top that prevents them.” 


Burson Hose are made with 
a Narrow Hem Top, of extra 
elasticity, that positively prevents 
garter runs. 





You can appreciate what a re- 
lief it would be not to have gar- 
ter runs—and what a saving it 
would mean in giving longer wear. 
Garter runs or ravels are the 
most annoying, most destructive 
agent known to hosiery. Now 
you can avoid them by wearing 
Burson Hose. 





Accept no substitute—see that 
you get the Narrow Hem Garter 
Top—that’s what saves you 
money and darning. You'll find 
Burson Hose more comfortable 
too, because of the extra elastic 
top, and because they are knit 
to shape without seams. 

Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and 
Silk twisted with Fibre 


' i WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Burson Hose are sold at leading stores 
everywhere 


Burson Knitting Company 
23 Lee Street Rockford, Il. 
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The Moreton Mystery 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


“ As you say, I know all that,” Jowett said. 
His mental comment was: “Lawyer to the 
backbone, but dead afraid I’m right. The 
chauffeur’s not the only man who’s interested 
in that girl; and little wonder, if she looks 
at every man as she looked at me.” 

“Very well,” Parker returned. ‘Now, 
what can I do to help you? You want the 
run of the house; you can take my room 
to-night, if you want to. I shall get my bag 
and camp out there in the library.” 

Jowett considered a moment. “Yes, I'll 
take your room; I want a chance to get 
about upstairs. I'll be stirring about here in 
the study, too, part of the time.” 

“Come on up with me, then; but first let 
me see whether we can lock this place.” 

Parker went to the window-door, found 
a key in the lock and turned it. He next 
examined the door into the library and found 
that it also had a key. “That’s all right,” 
he said. ‘You can have the keys and go in 
when you want to.” 

As they left the room, Jowett said: 
“There’s one question I’d like to ask: Is 
Miss Allen one of Moreton’s heirs?” 

Parker’s answer was prompt: ‘I can’t say 
as to that. I know he was attached to her; 
he has probably made some sort of provision 
for her.” 

“T should judge so,’”’ Jowett returned. 


Vil 


—- and Jowett went up to Parker’s 
room. Parker secured his bag, unlocked 
it and thrust into it a book which was lying 
on the bed, then locked it again. 

“‘T’ll leave you now,” he said. “I want to 
see Driscoll a minute; then I’ll go down.” 

Jowett had glanced about the room, then 
had watched Parker lock his bag. “I'd like 
to see him too,” he remarked. ‘It was like 
a stage frame-up—the way he came in down 
there in the study.” , 

“Very well; come with me then.” 

They found Driscoll seated by one of the 
windows in his room, slouched in a big chair, 
head hung, and with the same disordered 
look about him which he had worn when he 
had appeared in the study. 

“How are you?” Parker asked. “I thought 
I’d see how you were before I turned in.” 

“I’m right enough,” Driscoll answered 
tonelessly. He straightened himself up some- 
what and the movement made him catch 
his breath. 

““What’s wrong with your hand?” Jowett 
asked quickly. 

Driscoll’s hand and wrist were wrapped in 
a towel. Driscoll looked down at it. ‘It’s 
strained,” he said. “Ill get Levene to look 
after it by and by; I’ve got a wet towel 
around it.” 

“Let me see it,”’ Jowett offered. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I can do something for it.’”” He dropped on 
his knees beside Driscoll and began to un- 
wrap the towel; Parker stood over them. 

“Take care!’”’ Driscoll said through his 
teeth. “It hurts.” 

His hand, wrist and arm were badly swol- 
len. And his hand was scratched. ‘‘How 
did you do that?” Jowett asked. ‘Your 
other hand’s scratched too.” 

“Don’t know—exactly,”’ Driscoll answered 
without raising his eyes. ‘I—wasn’t myself 
after dinner—had had a good deal in the 
afternoon and then more at dinner.” He 
glanced up at Parker. “TI fell when I got to 
my room, I suppose; anyway, I didn’t no- 
tice I was hurt. until we lifted Aunt Lilian; 
then I saw my arm was no good.” 


NE of Driscoll Moreton’s characteristics 

was an almost reprehensible candor; but 
now neither his manner nor his words were 
candid. He had a shamed look, and there 
also hung about him the indifference of 
wretchedness. 

There was a moment’s silence, then Jowett 
said: “I don’t see how you ever managed to 
get out of your clothes with a wrist like 
that.” He spoke in the mild tone one 


employs when bent upon eliciting informa- 
tion from an unsuspecting child. 

A little of the flippancy usual with Driscoll 
Moreton tinged his answer. ‘Oh, I’d dress 
and undress accurately enough, even when 
too ‘overcome’ to remember whether I’d 
simply scrapped with somebody or been 
beaten up for trying some fool stunt.” 


OWETT did not know Driscoll, but Parker 

did; the speech was very like him, and it 
was also the truth. 

“You’ve got a bad arm there,” Jowett 
continued. “The doctor ought to tend to it 
right away.” 

“He'll be along,” Driscoll said indiffer- 
ently. ‘“‘He’s fussing over Aunt Lilian just 
now.” 

“T’m going to get him,”’ Jowett persisted. 
“You oughtn’t to let that go. It must hurt 
like the devil.” 

Parker had no doubt that Jowett greatly 
desired to invade Mrs. Moreton’s privacy; 
the man was insatiable. 

“Get him if you want to. I don’t care 
what you do,” Driscoll exclaimed with sud- 
den impatience. “I’m not thinking about 
my arm; all I want is to be let alone.” 

Jowett seized upon the permission and 
hastened out. 

Driscoll’s flash of irritation was also very 
characteristic, but the way in which he 
looked up at Parker as soon as Jowett had 
disappeared, and what he said, was not like 
the Driscoll Moreton Parker knew. “I’m 
done!” he said. ‘I’ve taken the last drop 
I’m going to. I made my vow down there 
in the study. I wish I’d listened to him 
when he was living. I’ve been thinking, sit- 
ting here alone, of what a beast I’ve been.”’ 
His eyes filled with tears. ‘And the last 
thought I had of him was an ugly one; I 
wished I had some of his money. I went 
upstairs thinking that! Now I'll sit here 
and give it to myself till the man he wanted 
me to be gets so worked into my marrow 
that I'll walk straight, from this night on.” 
He was unstrung, yet there was a substratum 
of profound feeling and resolution beneath 
his emotion. 

Parker had his own thoughts, but all he 
said was: ‘‘Your uncle would be glad to 
hear you say that.” 

“Perhaps he does hear me,”’ Driscoll re- 
turned. 

Jowett came in then. ‘‘ Doctor Levene says 
he can’t leave Mrs. Moreton just now, but 
he’ll come as soon as he can.” 

Driscoll replied with weary indifference: 
“T’m much obliged.”” His sudden change of 
tone was probably meant to cover his emo- 
tion; he kept his face turned from Jowett. 

“You had better go to bed,” Parker said. 

“No. I told you—I’m going to sit here 
till morning. It’ll be the best thing I ever 
did for myself.” His voice was husky again. 


| ooreey motioned Jowett out, and they 
went to the head of the stairs together, 
but Parker made no reference to what Jowett 
must consider an important discovery, not 
even when Jowett said: “I know a reporter 
who knows Driscoll Moreton; he told me 
drink had a queer effect on him. He said, 
too, that Driscoll was always broke and 
wantihg money.” 

“Driscoll’s a good sort, nevertheless,” 
Parker returned equably. ‘Here are the 
keys to the study, Jowett. I’m going to get 
a couple of hours’ sleep on the library divan, 
some time before morning. I propose to 
have a clear head for to-morrow’s work. 
You'll prowl about for the remainder of the 
night, I suppose?” 

“T’ll not do much sleeping.” 

“Then will you wake me at daylight? I 
always sleep on a case; but there’s one bad 
thing about me: I’m never able to wake 
myself at a given hour as some people can.” 

“You can rely on me,” Jowett said. 


CONTINUED IN THE APRIL HOME JOURNAL 








THERE IS NO DEATH! 


THIS IS THE MESSAGE of consolation and healing which Com- 
| mander Evangeline Booth, of the Salvation Army, has brought back from 
the ruined towns, devastated countryside and scarred battlefields of Europe. | 
Inaseries of vivid episodes and word pictures, drawn from her ownexperiences | 
over there, she shows how nature repairs, hope revives and life goes on from 
season to season and sphere to sphere, proving that death is only transition 
and that “this life of mortal breath is but a suburb of the life elysian.” 
Her message will appear in an early issue of THE HOME JOURNAL. 
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The Flavor of Ripe 


HEN people first taste Beech-Nut Jams 
and Jellies, they almost invariably say: 
“Oh, I didn’t know Beech-Nut made jams and 
jellies, too! I had no idea that anybody except 
the most particular housewife could make really 
fine jellies.” 
But we do make them. And people /ike them. 
And we believe it is because of this rule of ours: 


Not how many jars we can fill, but how full of 
flavor we can fill each jar. 


Flavor first is the Beech-Nut law. 


Beech-Nut Crab-Apple Jelly is made of the 
best crab-apples grown in the fine fruit sections 
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GRAPE JELLY SPITZENBERG APPLE JELLY 
CRAB-APPLE JELLY RED CURRANT JELLY 
QUINCE JELLY BLACK CURRANT JELLY 
STRAWBERRY JAM RED RASPBERRY JAM 


Foods of Finest Flavor 
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Red Crab-Apples 


of the country. These and granulated sugar are 

the only ingredients. And because we have 

“flavor first” in mind always, the result is a 

clear, sparkling jelly of delicious crab-apple flavor. 
* * 4 * 


Whether it be in Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies, or 
Marmalades—Beech-Nut Bacon, Peanut Butter, 
Tomato Catsup, Chili Sauce, or Pork and 
Beans—Beech-Nut Mints, Chewing Gum, or 
Ginger Ale—or any Beech-Nut product—you 
will a/ways find that Beech-Nut has brought out 
the finest flaver possible. 

* * * 


Try a jar of Beech-Nut Crab-Apple Jellytoday. 


CaNAJOHARIE, N. Y.' 
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The Village in a City 


in art, government, dress or society, are ab- 
horred by the the typical Villager. He is 
absolutely convinced that whatever is, is 
wrong. 

I am sure that many of the young writers 
down here are sorry for Shakspere because 
he wrote blank verse instead of free verse. 
The most of the Village poetry is, in fact, not 
only without rime, but without reason. This 
vers libre, as well as the new-fashioned, 
deep-diphthonged prose, is generally offered 
an asylum by one of the various little Village 
magazines which pay nothing in return. The 
young writers don’t mind this last, however. 
They pity—oh, how they pity—-mere popu- 
lar writers! As for the magazines of which I 
have spoken, these are numerous “and then 
some.” Every day it seems that Pega- 
sus gets a new Greenwich Village stall. 

Equally mutinous in the way of drama, 
Greenwich Village has started several 
theaters. Unlike the community maga- 
zines, these have every appearance of 
being a distinct commercial success. It 
has become the fashion for Broadway to 
look in at the principal one of these thea- 
ters and find out how George M. Cohan 
wouldn’t think. This particular theater is 
manned by Greenwich Village talent, and 
it is only justice to mention that several 
of the “amateur” actresses here are much 
more finely professional than the average 
professional. 

Greenwich Village theaters run quite a 
good deal to translations. French farces 
are frequently put on. So are Russian 
dramas, minus the Russian. But Green- 
wich Village has developed several play- 
wrights among its numerous playwrongs. 
Several of them, who started doing things 
for the more sectional stage, have recently 
been furnishing vehicles for Broadway 
stars. 


HE drama gives employment to many 

citizens of this community. Actors, 
dancers, managers, press agents, designers, 
costumers, writers—it is really remarkable 
how many Villagers are dependent upon the 
stage. Yet, aside from participation in litera- 
ture and drama, there are many other ways 
of making a living down Greenwich Village 
way. You may be a social worker or take 
photographs or run a tea room or make 
wooden toys or design Batik smocks. 

Also among the chorus of Village youths 
and maidens one is apt to locate newspaper 
reporters, assistant editors of magazines, ad- 
vertisement writers and commercial artists. 
The fact of it is that you are permitted to do 
anything, provided you believe that some- 
thing—government, dress, art, womankind, 
verse or love—should be free. 

About the time that New York City was 
laughing over its first big Independent Exhi- 
bition, the creator of its most famous canvas, 
“The Nude Descending the Stairway,” him- 
self descended the stairway—of Greenwich 
Village. It was he who gave out in a news- 
paper interview the following phosphorescent 
sentence: “Nothing is good in art except 
what is slangy and crude.” This seems to be 
the favorite wall motto of the Greenwich 
Village painter. 

If you probe about among the painters in 
Provincetown, that Massachusetts fishing 
village where so many Villagers foregather 
during the summer months, you will find 
that many of them think the figures on a 
primitive vase more rhythmic and inspired 
than anything Botticelli ever did. Naturally, 
the kind of modern landscape, equipped with 
real trees and real sheep, covers them with 


. the goose flesh of a chilled artistic soul. I 


have never seen one of 
these Alpine spirits in 
action before a colored 
photograph of Lake 
Como, but I can im- 
agine the expression of 
face. Compared to it, 
John Knox’s look at 
Mary Stuart would 
probably have seemed 
sunny. 


I WAS talking to one 
of these artists of the 
new school not long ago. 
She wears sandals and 
a smock and those big, 
tortoise-shelled glasses 
that look like port- 
holes. She tells me that 
it is not important to 
make a table look Jike 
a table; that it is only 
the mood in which you 
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Old Washington Square When the Shades of Night Have Fallen 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


esthetically valuable. She also informs me 
that Botticelli was merely an illustrator and 
that Raphael’s products are canned Ma- 
donnas. 


“(SEE how it moves!” she called to me, 

moving her thumb in circles before her 
latest portrait, that of a particularly full- 
blooded apple. 

“T don’t see it moving,” I retorted rather 
irritably. “And why should it? An apple 
doesn’t have to act like a Ferris wheel.” 

Pas must be full of motion,” answered 
she. 

I said nothing, but inwardly I commented 
upon the fact that heretofore I had over- 
looked the capacity for art in a California flea. 
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Patchin Place in the Old Village. In the 
Distance, Jefferson Market Tower 


I have roved quite a good deal among these 
representatives of the modern school, and I 
find that with them an apple seems to be the 
favorite model. Just why this is so I can’t 
quite determine. But then I have my own 
meek thrills over the despised Botticelli. 
And I can’t for the life of me see why the 
critic should not scorn canned apples even 
more than “canned Madonnas.” 

The artist of whom I have just spoken was 
Miss Lois Lucas. The name is fictional, but 
the title is not so. For, although she was the 
lawful and wedded wife of a young newspaper 
man, she never took his name. It is the 
course followed by the typical Greenwich 
Village matron. A “Miss” down, that way is 
as good not only as a mile, but as anything 
you can find. 


O* THIS point, in fact, the married 
woman of the Village is apt to become 
very much inflamed. I know of one matron 
who refused a Christmas gift because it was 
addressed to her in her married name. An- 
other of these wedded “ Misses” declined to 
meet her husband’s law partner because he in- 
sisted upon addressing her as Mrs. So-and-So. 

To the inartistic, unfeministic hinterland 
all this sounds fantastic indeed. Why should 
it not when every standard in the hinterland 
points to a different realization? I compre- 
hended just how different when, the other 
day, I happened to meet on the streets of my 
home town a woman who had already got a 
good start on being “‘ Miss” when I was born. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Jenny,” I 
saluted her. 





“Not Miss Jenny any longer,”’ was the 
blushing and gratified correction. ‘Mrs. 
Brown, now.” 

How could dear, gentle Miss Jenny under- 
stand the attitude of the woman who clings 
to Miss as if it were some kind of talisman? 
What would she have thought of the Green- 
wich Village tea where I had recently met— 
along with other couples suffering from 
fractured marital names—Mr. Dash Dasher, 
the playwright, and his wife, Miss Norma 
Tutwit, the actress daughter of a certain 
man famous in national politics? For Miss 
Jenny had found, after a very thorough 
experimentation, that her maidenly title 
had brought no advantages. On the other 
hand, it had made her always an extra one 

at jolly parties of her married friends and 
it had excluded her from complete discus- 
sions of the latest fireless cooker and the 
best cure for croup. No wonder that she 
carried her newly acquired title as “the 
herb called heartsease!”’ 


To explanation for the reversed atti- 

tude in Greenwich Village is simple. 
In the small town “ Miss”’ is too often the 
funeral garland of an unrecognized indi- 
viduality. In less conventional circles it 
is the trophy of a recognized individu- 
ality. Most of the women in Greenwich 
Village carry on their careers after mar- 
riage. Quite a few have made their own 
names stand for something in art, litera- 
ture, the drama or social work. 

“What!” cried one of these stationary 
Misses to me, “would you want me to 
give up the name I’ve built up on the stage 
just because I happen to have married a 
man with a different name? The true 
marriage doesn’t demand that a woman 
should swamp her individuality under a 
family label. It would be just as unfair 
for me to ask my husband to take my 
name.” 

“Oh,” retorted I, “I don’t object to 
your being Miss Dorcas Grey in your pro- 

fessional life. I’m only saying that in private 
life things would be much more convenient 
if you were known as Mrs. Robert Brown. 
These married Misses make a clumsy social 
machinery; that’s my objection to them. 
Don’t you think it’s somewhat disconcerting 
to pour into Miss Dunlap’s ears tales of that 
trying Mr. Boreton you just met, only to 
find later that Mr. Boreton is Miss Dunlap’s 
husband? That sort of thing happens to me 
at nearly every tea I attend in Greenwich 
Village. Besides, how about your children? 
What are you going to call them?” 

“Oh,” answered she nonchalantly, “they 
can take either their father’s name or mine, 
whichever they prefer.” 

This reply suggests an even murkier social 
system than the one which merely involves 
husband and wife. Think of meeting at.a 
party Mr. Boreton; his wife, Miss Dunlap;- 
their daughter, Miss Dorothy Dunlap; their 
son, Mr. Paul Boreton, and their other son, 
Mr. Guy Dunlap! If such a moody taking of 
names is found in one single family, consider 
the mazes which would entangle the stranger 
happening in upon a picnic of three or four 
Greenwich Village families. 


OT all the Village has adopted this 

habit. Neither do all the women down 
here consider that the hand which rocks 
the cradle is almost as foolish as the hand 
which rocks the boat. Whether married 
“Mrs.” or married ‘Miss,’ one is some- 
times a mother in Greenwich Village. Chil- 
dren, however, are more heard of than seen 
in New York’s Latin Quarter. 

When there is a 
child, he or she is likely 
to be intrusted to a 
nurse or a theory—or 
both —while mamma 
and papa rush out, like 
Ibsen’s Nora, with their 
individualities in their 
hands. Yet some time 
ago I heard a real, not 
a married, Miss who 
declaimed: “The time 
is gone by when we 
want tointrust children 
to some kind of com- 
munity or impersonal 
bringing-up. This is 
the day of the passion- 
ate amateur.” 

The attentions of the 
passionate amateur in 
Greenwich Village are 
somewhat different 
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HE holds herself so well! 

That is because she has 
always worn Ferris Corset 
Waists. 


Just the right support for 
growing girls—just as com- 
fortable and good-looking for 
women. 


Comfort, beauty and dura- 
bility combined. Necessary 
support is given by light boning 
and rows of strong cording. 
Clasp or button front, with or 
without shoulder straps. 


Cr— ‘ 
C’Vrris 
GOOD SENSE 

Corset Waists 


Ask for them at leading stores. 


is 3 . 
Look for the name Ferris’’. 


Send for Free Style Book 


Illustrating 100 styles of Corset 
Waists, Corded Corsets, Sport 
Corsets and Maternity Corsets. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO. 
' 48-50-52 E. 21st St., New York 
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Lhe Bolo Oven 


The only portable oven that does fast and slow baking 
at the same time! 


No need to delay all your baking because there’s a 
roast or a batch of bread in the oven! Custards, puddings 
and cake, that would be spoiled in a hot oven, can go in the 
upper part of the Bolo where the heat is moderate—put 
biscuits, pies and roasts that need a hot oven in the lower. 


It’s the patent flue plate in the center that makes this 
possible. If you want a big oven, move the shelf to the top. 


Notice the glass door with edges that cannot warp, 
clamp handle that closes door tightly, strong hinges, 
always cool wooden handles—there are strength, durability 
and convenience in every detail of the Bolo. 

The 


If your dealer does not carry the Bolo, write direct to us. 
Bolo can be used equally well over oil, gas, gasoline or coal. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 
































House No. 517—Charming Bungalow, 
for town, suburb or farm; 5 rooms, 
bath; front and rear porches; lots of 
large closets; built-in conveniences. 
See Catalog. 





Coste Comunity’ Wha tL 


E furnish all material complete as specified at wholesale 

prices to build these homes. Costs guaranteed — no 
extras. Best types of Bungalows, Colonial, one- and two-story 
cottages, town and country homes. 


Ready-Cut method makes big saving (all material machine-cut, fitted— 
ready to nail together). Saves in time, lumber and construction costs. 
Everything absolutely highest quality. Shipped in sealed car—safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere. Not ready-cut if desired. 


Expert staff of architects and home economists ensure 
properly planned, commodious, comfortable homes. 
Roomy, well-lighted bedrooms, large living-rooms, scien- 
tifically designed kitchens, ample closets, fireplaces and 
built-in features. 


Send for FREE Plan Book f= 


Shows 200 best types of homes, from 2 rooms to 10— 
many especially planned farm homes. Photos, floor 
plans and full descriptions with all specifications. 
200,000 customers—many write like C. T. Letcher, N. J. 





. Kitchen cases, linen closets, 
—“Saved up to $400." Four mills—we ship from one large closets and other labor- 


nearest you. Mail coupon or write. Vem Tine home. Son Cutaieg, 





Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Over Half a Century 
7075 Case Street Davenport, lowa 


Inquirers from outside the United States please send $1.00 to cover cost of books and mailing. 


4 RE fee Re RE A 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 7075 Case St., Davenport, lowa 
Gentlemen:—Send me FREE books as checked. 
Gordon-Van Tine Gordon-Van Tine Garages— Building Material 
Homes CJ Farm Buildings C] Ready-Cut Lj Catalog 
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Address_ 
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The Village in a City 
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from those of the ones in the “middle- 
class” hinterland. Some interested parents 
down this way call in a professional child 
diagnostician who, unfolding to them just 
why Susie wants to run away and why 
Johnnie is possessed to take his sister’s toys, 
presents a corrective for these childish 
prejudices. Then, too, the services of the 
psychoanalyst are frequently sought. Just 
as the average parent takes her child to have 
its tonsils removed, the Village parent often 
takes her offspring to have its “complexes” 
eliminated. 

In connection with this last idea, I recall 
one experience in the Village. Coming into 
their house one evening at eleven o’clock, 
two parents found their son, a boy of eleven, 
arriving at the front door at the same hour. 

“Are you just getting in?” asked the Vil- 
lage father rather grouchily. 

“Yes,” retorted the boy coolly. ‘Are 
you?” And, without another word, he went 
on up to bed. 

I was told afterward that the psycho- 
analyst had pronounced the boy the victim 
of an_ inferiority 
complex. That 
being the case, 
everything was 
done to promote 
a proper spirit in 
the sufferer. 
When he “an- 
swered back” as 
he had on this oc- 
casion his parents 
did not correct 
him. Far fromit. 
They hailed such 
a response as a 
sign of convales- 
cence. 


T IS interesting 

to speculate 
upon the future of 
the child brought 
up in this circle. 
Contrast this boy 
of whom I have 
just spoken with 
theotherlad whose 
“complexes” can- 
not save him from 
the woodshed 
punitive measures. Think how different is 
his entire environment from the middle-class 
environment in which most of us were 
brought up. 

In Greenwich Village a child is accustomed 
from its earliest years to a feministic and 
radical world. It does not seem strange to 
this child that women should go to their 
daily chores in office or studio. And if papa 
did up his hair, it would cause no more com- 
ment than that mamma should resort to the 
enslaving hairpin. 

He is surrounded from his earliest years 
with revolutionary ideas of society, of gov- 
ernment and of art. 

How is he going to react to all this? Will 
he grow up to be a superman or an outlaw? 
Will he be freed by the advantages of his 
class or stunted by its defects? 

One cannot tell. One may only wait breath- 
lessly for the Greenwich Village child to 
mature. 

The Village has often been accused of 
wholesale socialism and even bolshevism. 
This is somewhat unfair. When indeed we 
come to this point we are confronted most 
vividly with the difficulties which beset the 
chronicler of this life. 

It is impossible to enunciate any one Vil- 
lage custom which meets with a universal 
observance. The greater number of women 
here bob their hair, for instarice; but then, 
on the contrary, there are others who do 
not. Some of them look upon marriage as 
the remnant of a bourgeois civilization, an 
attitude luminously presented by a certain 
Village pair who obtained a divorce from 
each other so that they might remain in 
love with each other. 

A Roland for this Oliver are the numerous 
Mr. Darbies and Miss Joans who seem per- 
fectly content with formal wedlock. 


© JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Clothesline Alley, or “La Place Gar.” So 
Dubbed by a Gay Street Artist 


HE matter of domicile is another subject 

presenting a division of sentiment. The 
typical Villager, we admit, is addicted to a 
few scrambled rooms—perhaps only one— 
where he gets his breakfast and where he 
works, and from which he dives at irregular 
intervals to snatch a bite at one of the Green- 
wich Village restaurants. 

But we must not forget that the Mimis and 
Alphonses of our New York Latin Quarter do 
not always live in the Bohemian attic. It has 
lately, indeed, become the custom with the 
more prosperous married Villagers to take a 





whole house, the kind they are now making 
over on certain obscure little streets in Green- 
wich Village. Here they live in a state of 
tidiness and order at which the Pennsylvania 
German hausfrau herself could not cavil. 

So with belief in governmental overturn- 
ings! It is true that such belief does run 
through all this strange woof of writers, art- 
ists, actresses, craftsmen and social workers. 
Out of twenty Villagers to whom I talked 
last year I found only three who were not 
conscientious objectors and only four who 
did not yearn to see overthrown what they 
termed scornfully America’s capitalistic form 
of government. 

Yet while GreenwichVillage is undoubtedly 
haunted by intellectual sympathizers with 
the Russian revolution, one has got to re- 
member that there are four out of twenty 
who are more conservative. 


N CONNECTION with this fact, I am re- 

minded of the Village tea to which a friend 
of mine brought a young girl fresh from her 
Iowa town. At this tea there was present the 
editor in chief of 
the radical period- 
ical to which so 
many Villagers 
turn for guidance. 
He had recently 
been tried on a 
charge ofattempt- 
ing to obstruct the 
draft. So, too, had 
the famous car- 
toonist who came 
along with him. 

The tea also 
provided for that 
fresh Iowa inspec- 
tion a little Eng- 
lishman who had 
either just served 
sentence or was 
out on bail for his 
advocacy of sabo- 
tage. The last 
member of the 
group was the bob- 
haired wife of a 
journalist whose 
radical views have 
brought him sev- 
eral times before 
the courts. This woman was herself the 
author of a book on the Russian revolution, 
and her writings had resulted in a senatorial 
investigation. 

The little girl from the Middle West opened 
her eyes wider and wider at each fresh refer- 
ence to juries and bail and sentences. And 
when she got home that night she wrote 
to her sister: “I have found out now why 
they talk so much about Greenwich Village. 
It is so broad-minded. Anybody can begin 
life all over again here. If only Tom would 
come on!” 

Tom, so it seems, was a cousin who had 
just got out of the penitentiary to which he 
had been sentenced because of embezzle- 
ment. 

Yet, even though this little alien confused 
Tom with the intellectual leaders of the labor 
movement, with the Girondists of our own 
revolutionary party, the phrase which she 
employed is exceedingly apt: Greenwich Vil- 
lage is, in truth, a place where you begin all 
over again. 


ETHER one keeps on with this new 
life or whether one reacts is a question 
of temperament. Some of the pioneers of the 
community remain here. But there is, on the 
other hand, a large floating population. As I 
said in the beginning, Greenwich Village at- 
tracts many clever boys and girls, who come 
to New York from all parts of America. 
They are impatient with the defects of the 
“middle-class” traditions in which they 
were brought up. Frequently they see in the 
solidity of the home only the tyranny of a 
narrow-minded father whose goodness is 
mere respectability. In their violent young 
mutiny they scorn every institution con- 
nected with this early life of theirs—church, 
art and government. And with an eagerness 
almost tragic they begin life all over again in 
the studios and cafés of our American Latin 
Quarter. 

When, however, the first, fine, careless 
rapture of the new freedom is over, they 
often begin to see that Greenwich Village has 
its defects. Under the freedom of the new 
life they find perhaps conventions and tyran- 
nies as coercing as the ones they left behind 
them. Then, with a saner outlook upon soci- 
ety than they ever would have possessed had 
they not roomed on Charles Street and eaten 
at “Polly’s,”’ they return to the fold from 
which they came. 
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COCOANUT CUSTARD PIE 


3eggs 1% cup sugar Y% teaspoon salt 
¥ cup Dromedary Cocoanut 3 cups scalded milk 


Beat egg-yolks with sugar and salt. Beat whites till light and mix with 
yolks. Add Dromedary Cocoanut and scalded milk. Bake in deep pie-plate 

- with under crust only. When cold, spread with crab-apple jelly and sprinkle 
with Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Something 
New \ 
in Pies 


COCOANUT PRUNE PIE 
. ; 1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 1 tablespoon Jemon juice 
HEN fresh fruits are gone there is a period 1 pound of prunes 34 cup sugar 
. ‘ ° ‘ Wash and cook prunes. Stone and rub them through a sieve. Mix 
when variety in pies 18 a problem. Then the with the cocoanut, sugar, and lemon juice. Line a pie-plate with 


Pet pastry, fill with the mixture, cover with pastry and bake in a hot 
addition of Dromedary Cocoanut to your prune and _ oven. ‘Sprinkle with Dromedary Cocoanut and serve hot or cold. 


other dried-fruit pies gives them a deliciously distinc- AS mys 
tive flavor and increases their food value. Aro he 





Cocoanut as an ingredient or filling in fruit or 
Washington pies gives novelty and nourishment. 


Dromedary Cocoanut is especially good in pies, 

because it is so fresh and full-flavored. Opening a 

package gives you cocoanut as satisfactory as cracking 
a fresh nut, and with less trouble and expense. 


| Every Package contains Guarantee 


: : WASHINGTON COCOANUT PIE 
New recipes for cocoanut pies and other desserts, \% cup butter 1 cup powdered sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 


° P P ° \% cup milk 2 cups flour; 2 eggs 2 teaspoons baking powder 
candies, and plain dishes are in our la test Dromedary Cream sugar and butter, add eggs beaten, von, and —_ the flour sifted with 
4 baking powder. Beat well, pour into deep pie-pan and bake in moderate oven fifteen minutes, 
Cook Book. Write today for Free copy. Split into layers and fill with Cream Filling made as follows: 
2 egg-yolks 1 tablespoon flour 3 tablespoons sugar 


1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut (soaked in a cup of boiling milk) 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co _—_ oO in double boiler till smooth and thick. Place between layers. 
. powdered sugar. 
375 Washington Street, New York : 
. uy, . ~ 
7 SE Is, 


Dust top with 





Dept. B 
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COCOANUT FRUIT PIE 


1 cup preserved peaches 1 cup milk, scalded 

1 cup preserved shredded pineapple 1 teaspoon orange extract 
1 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 1 tablespoon cornstarch 

2 egg-yolks 2 tablespoons sugar 


Line pie-plate with pastry and bake until almost ready; then place in 
peaches, pineapple, and cocoanut. Pour milk over yolks of eggs; add 
extract and cornstarch, mixed with sugar. Pour this mixture over the 
cocoanut; cover with strips of pastry and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve hot or cold. 
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POWDER, soft, silken, charming 
A in its delicate, lasting fragrance 
—preferred by discriminating 
women because it is so nearly invis- 


ible and will actually stay on—that is 
Day Dream. 


The Wonderful Day Dream Fragrance 
is presented also in Poudre Creme, Toilet 
Water, Perfume, and in other Day Dream 
Boudoir Creations. 


Day Dream L’ Echo, containing Day 
Dream Perfume miniature and Face 
Powder sample mailed postpaid for 
25c. Address Dept. M. 





STEARNS, Perfumer 
DETROIT 























OU can raise your arm without fear 
that your dress shows discoloration 
or trace of perspiration if it is protected 
with White Clover Dress Shields. They 
are dependable! 


White Clover Dress Shields are made 
of the best materials and are shaped to 
fit gracefully and comfortably. When 
they become soiled, wash them in warm 
water and they are as good as new! 


In various sizes and in pink, white 
and black. In different weights, too— 
even some with a covering of the soft- 
est silk imaginable. 








j 

« If you have difficulty in obtain- 
4 ing just the Omo Shields you 
{ wish, send for Booklet 6-A 
: and name of nearest dealer. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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yellow flashes glittered from a hoe as from a 
golden spike. The driving industry of the 
worker was duplicated by his shadow, very 
slim, very extended, lying in stilted prolon- 
gation far across the field, exceedingly gaunt, 
energetic and jerkily grotesque. 

As the binoculars were leveled upon the 
market gardener, that brown-armed glutton 
for hard work, Marvin, whistled with aston- 
ishment. It was Kent. Yes, unmistakably it 
was Big Bob; and his hoeing was performed 
not with the stolid deliberation of his foreign- 
born neighbors, but with speed, great speed, 
a speed that gave the impression of an anx- 
ious and remorseless energy. What could be 
the matter with him, to be working like 
that—so passionately industrious? 

Marvin did what was natural for him to 
do: he went over there to see; and next 
day, in telling us about his call, he said: 

“‘T wonder, now, if it is to exhaust himself 
physically, in order to sleep, that he works 
like that. You know the drawn look of a 
sleepless man. Well, he has it. And good 
heavens, how thin he is, how wasted away! 
Not the thing for him to go on like that, not 
at all the thing. But what can stop him?” 

We did not know. 

What we did know was that Marvin’s 
sympathy had only to be roused to send him 
into action. That some of his benevolent 
ventures turned out no better than bad 
could never discourage in him renewed out- 
breaks of good intentions, followed always 
by avid enterprise to relieve a distressing 
situation. So we were not surprised that 
the bird-study excursions of our friend 
should sometimes include a Sunday call at 
the small farm of the market gardener. 


rr THE later weeks we were given to under- 
stand that Kent’s perfervid diligence went 
on with unlessening rigor. Finally we were 
told of the afternoon when he brought out 
chairs from the house. The two men sat 
coatless and hatless, in the shade of the cot- 
tonwood tree, while Marvin tactfully sug- 
gested a housekeeper—a widow, perhaps, 
with children—companionship of some sort. 

On Kent’s part the proposal was met with 
utter indifference. ‘“‘The loneliness,” he 
finally observed, still gazing afar into the 
sun-drenched silence, “the loneliness, of 
course—sometimes. But I can stand it. Sure 
Ican. Until little Bob gets back to me.” 

“Until,” Marvin repeated, “until when?” 
He had been prepared to hear this very 
thing; and yet, hearing it, he was much 
astonished and troubled, 

“To say so,” Kent began, and paused, 
“sounds queer maybe. I guess it does. For 
I can’t prove—not yet—that little Bob is 
alive. Well, and I don’t have to prove it. I 
simply know it. Think I’d be working the 
way I do—I, his father—if I didn’t know 
he would be fetched back to me, somehow, 
some day?” | 

The incredible talk continued very quietly, 
and ever with a modest note of pride. 

“Making money, I am,” Kent added. 
“‘Getting ahead as fast asI can. Yes, so the 
boy can have advantages. We always want 
for our children what we ourselves couldn’t 
have. Ain’t that so? But,” he urged, “say 
nothing about it. I don’t talk this around. 
Have to be careful. Folks, you see, might 
get the idea that I’ve gone lame up here.” 
He tapped his head with his knuckles. 
“They mustn’t think that,” he went on. 
“Won’t do. They’d be scared of me, maybe, 
and get me locked up.” 

Saying so, he rose and leaned close to Mar- 
vin’s ear. ‘Tell you what I’m afraid of,” he 
whispered, and looked all about, as if spies 
and eavesdroppers might be hidden some- 
where about the premises. “Afraid, Mar, 
that I might make a mistake. Every kid, 
you see, reminds me so of my little boy. 
And—I don’t know—maybe some day I’m 
going to think the wrong boy is the right one. 
There, that’s what I’m afraid of. And I 
mustn’t ever make that mistake. I’m done 
for, if Ido. A crazy thing! I must watch 
out for that. Eh, mustn’t I?” 

“How can you believe,” Marvin inquired, 
“that your son is still among the living?” 


“7 FOW? But that I don’t know. There 

are: things past reason. There are 
mysteries—the power of the wind, for in- 
stance; a force you can’t see or understand. 
And what about wireless telegraphy? People 
talk to each other from the ends of the earth. 
Machinery does that, instruments of one 
kind and another. But the mind—think 
how much finer is such an instrument as the 
mind. And messages have come to me, not 
in dreams only, but under the open sky while 
I work. I am not to give up. I am to be- 
lieve that my son—you’re not a father, Mar- 





vin. You don’t know what it is to have the 
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arms of your little boy around your neck, 
and his fresh little face nuzzling up tight to 
your cheek. I am to believe that he is only 
gone for a while and will some day be coming 
back.” 

He paused, and a troubled, anxious look of 
doubt momentarily clouded his gaunt face. 
But the mistrust passed, and assurance came 
again. ss 

“Tt must be so,”’ he added with serene 
and smiling confidence. “Yes, Mar, that’s 
how it is; his heart speaks to my heart, be- 
cause I am his father.” 


Y AND BY Marvin said: “If only you 

could name some clew, any fact or tangi- 
ble circumstance in support of your— 
m-m—your supposition! But can you? Is 
there anything of that sort, anything at all 
to base your belief upon?” 

Kent was too much perturbed to answer 
this, or to heed anything except what was 
going on within himself. Presently he got 
his long arm about Marvin’s shoulder, as if 
he must cling to someone. Then he said: 

“Tell you something else I’ve been afraid 
of. I’mafraid—sometimes—afraidI wouldn’t 
recognize him. They change sp. Six years 
isalong time. He will be changedalot. But 
I’m keeping up with him. Every year, on his 
birthday, I knock off work and go to the 
stores. Not to buy anything; no, only to 
look at children’s clothes and price them, and 
ask questions. What size shoes, and shirts, 
and everything a boy needs, as he grows up— 
I know all about that. I figure out how 
much he changes. So, I surely ought to 
know him, hadn’t I, when he comes along? 
A terrible thing, Marvin, if a man should 
deny his own flesh and blood! The worst 
thing about it is that I keep on thinking of 
little Bob as he was when I saw him last; I 
mean, he stays pictured in my mind like 
that, and I have to reason about it, in order 
to think out how much he changes every 
year. And I get books, too, school books, so 
I can know how far along he ought to be in 
his studies.” 

Kent’s arm dropped, and he turned away. 
“Ought to come soon,” he went on. 
““Men—not made of wood. Can’t stand it 
forever, this waiting. Six years now, and he 
hasn’t come.” 

In such a case, how may one offer any re- 
assurance? Was nothing to be done? Mar- 
vin’s odd make-up of pertinacity and sym- 
pathy and aggressive energy would be sure 
to rouse him to action. I, at least, was 
not surprised when he told me that he had 
consulted with two friends of his in the 
medical profession: first with Doctor Wes- 
ton, an expert neurologist, and then with 
Doctor Clark, a general practitioner of the 
old school. 

“What I wanted,” said Marvin, “was the 
latest thing in psychiatry, plus human ex- 
perience. Well, I got both. What’s more, 
they agreed. Yes, the M. D.’s put it up to 
me straight that if this poor chap of a Kent 
is to keep his wits, we have to find him an 
outlet for his dammed-up affection. Noth- 
ing new in that. Told them I’d already 
made efforts in that direction. House- 
keeper, you know—widow with children. 
No good. Kent would have none of it.” 
Marvin gave his shoulders a dispirited shrug 
as he added: “Wish I knew whether that 
son of his is really alive. Probably he’s not; 
but then, again, he might be; not impossible. 
Everyone in the newspaper profession knows 
how full life is of incredible things.” 


TILL at a loss how to proceed, Marvin 
made his usual call the following Sunday 
at the farm of the market gardener; and 
this time it came out clearly that Kent en- 
couraged himself with the notion that rela- 
tives of the child’s mother might have 
kidnaped his little boy. The man let it be 
known that he had even written letters to 
the different towns where his sisters-in-law 
reside, letters addressed hopefully to his son. 
Always, of course, they returned unopened. 
Finally, as a long chance, Marvin said: 
‘“Tell me where they live, these three women. 
Their motive for stealing the boy might be, 
as you say, the feeling that you could not 
give him proper care. Especially while he 
was little. But now that he is nine years 
old—eh, how about it? Want me to see what 
I can find out?” 

Kent pondered long, saying finally that he 
hardly knew; for here, of late, the feeling 
had come to him that maybe he ought not 
to keep up his expectations, when there was 
so little to go on. He glowered at Marvin, 
with the acute hostility that we have for 
those who shake our faith in the thing which 
we want to believe. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 113 
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Sunshine Saratoga Flak 
Welsh Rarebit Tosseas Salad 


pecete a Flakes—the completing note to this appetizing lunch- 
or Sunshin = Gargtone Flakes bring « out the rarebit 





flavorand modify th lad king a most p bination 














Try this rocpstion: Mae a good consommé ‘of rich 


' color. Pour it ee een = nae 
tables. Serve with Sunsh See Gocter Cestkaner 


Tak-hom-a Biscuit 
' Sunday oe Lunch 
} . Brush over with beaten 
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Everymeal — Everyday 


You ll Want Them Often 


When you open your package of Sunshine Biscuits— 
there they are—clean and crisp, as fresh as the day they 
came from the white tiled ovens—so tempting you 
cannot resist tasting one at once. 


Sunshine Biscuits are an addition to so many dishes that 
you can’t help but keep a generous supply on your 
pantry shelf all the time. 


Krispy-Saltines are but one variety of the many delicious 
Sunshine Biscuits. (They are known as ‘‘Sunshine Salt- 
ines’’ in the East and ““Sunshine Krispy Crackers” in the 
West.) Learn how appetizing and delightful all Sunshine 
Biscuits are by ordering a supply from your grocer today. 
In individual packages and in bulk. 


Fairy Tale Pictures and Cunning Verses 
are packed in most Sunshine Cartons 


[oosE-WILEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in Over 100 Cities 


We have prepared a Fairy Tale Book of Rhymes, hand- 
somely illustrated. To partly cover cost of preparation 
and mailing, send 5c in coin (no stamps accepted) to this 
Company, Dept. B, 809 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY 
Dept. B, 809 Commerce Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send me a copy of “Sunshine Hints for 


the Hostess,"’ illustrating scores of delicious 
biscuit uses. 


Name — 





Address ee 





Grocer’s Name 





Grocer's Address___ weshiahiniidl 
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The meat of delightful variety 


More attractive dishes can be made from ham prob- 
ably than from any other meat, and practically 
every vegetable is improved by use with it. 


For example, there’s the slice, browned in the hot 
frying pan and served in creamy brown gravy made 
with a cupful of thin cream or evaporated milk and 
the savory ham drippings. 


There’s the baked butt, simmered twenty minutes 
to the pound in water, then, with its skin removed 
and the juicy fat rubbed with brown sugar and 
studded with cloves, baked a light brown and served 
surrounded with hot macaroni and cheese. 


And there’s the shank boiled and served with 


vegetables, cooked in the fragrant ham stock from 
which the fat has been carefully strained. 


Swift’s Premium Ham comes to you with a perfect 
cure—sweet enough—smoked enough—mild, uniform 
and delicious. Buy it whole—bake the butt, broil 
the center slices and boil the shank. No need to par- 
boil it and lose any of the splendid Premium flavor. 


A whole Swift’s Premium Ham is true economy— 
and a real convenience. There is no waste. The 
small pieces make delicious croquettes, sandwiches, 
etc. The dishes shown here are only three of the 
dozens of delightful ways to serve ham and to make 
other foods appetizing by combination with it. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 





It is not 


necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this blue tag when you buy a 
whole ham or when you buy a slice 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 


That look of malevolence, moreover, was 
taken as a sign rather favorable. It might 
even be that Kent’s fixed idea was gradually 
being dispelled; for this, according to the 
theories of Doctor Weston, was precisely 
what should happen. Kent had at least 
brought to light his buried fancies, and by so 
doing might have talked himself into a more 
reasonable state. 

So, ignoring the pronounced aversion ex- 
pressed by the gaunt face, Marvin discreetly 
suggested: ‘‘ You have never been satisfied 
I know, that the buried child was really your 
own little boy. Your strong feeling says not, 
but your good sense has begun to make you 
see the thing in a new way. You don’t want 
to see it; you fight against it, but there it is, 
all the same—the likelihood, the probability 
that your little boy was buried in the same 
grave with your wife.” 

Marvin had spoken very gently. He even 
believed for the moment that Kent would 
be persuaded. But it could not be. The 
dark eyes were lit once again with the false 
light of that stubborn faith which had re- 
lieved the darkness of the last six, yearning, 
lonely years. 

“You go,” he said, suddenly catching at 
the rash offer made by Marvin. Unconscious 
of the demand he was making upon a much- 


occupied man, Kent eagerly added: “‘ You're 


smart. Go, then. Go right away. Find out 
where they have put him. If they give him 
up I can forgive them. I will think it was 
best for him maybe—and forgive them.” 

Thus in the old way Kent beguiled him- 
self with so much confidence as to the suc- 
cess of the project, with such a consuming, 
passionate belief that all must turn out tri- 
umphantly, according to his dreams, that 
Marvin durst not refuse to undertake the 
mission. 


T COMES over me, by the way, that those 

of us who best knew our friend might 
have foreseen, fairly well, the scene which 
took place a week later. A bright morning 
had dawned, clear and cool, a Sunday morn- 
ing after a heavy shower, when a taxicab 
halted at the end of the long lane before the 
turnstile gate. 

First a man came to the ground, and then 
a little boy in a blue sailor suit. Cautiously 
the child emerged from the vehicle, and 
although sustained by a supporting hand, he 
felt experimentally with his foot, as’ one 
feels for a step in the dark. All the world, 
indeed, was a very dark place for this little 
boy. 

As the two went along together, traversing 
the cindered pathway, hand in hand, neither 
spoke. Both seemed deeply preoccupied, 
the man determinedly calm, the child over- 
anxious and feeling from time to time of the 
ornamentation on his right sleeve, the an- 
chor embroidered above the elbow in scarlet 
silk. Sensitive finger tips went over the 
stitchwork design, as if it were extremely 
important, as if very much depended on the 
beauty of that. 

He walked with a nervous gait, his hot 
little hand clasping tightly the hand of his 
guide, and his lips moving as if he were prac- 
ticing to himself some lesson which he would 
presently be called upon to recite. Once he 
halted, overcome with panic like an actor 
who forgets his speech in the tense nerve 
strain of a first-night performance. 

Meanwhile the house remained solemn, 
shut up, glumly silent. And with what a 
cavernous emptiness the interior presently 
resounded after the bravado of Marvin’s 
assertive knocking! 

The man and his charge listened. The 
face of the little boy, with its tremulous 
mouth, reddened with a hot flush, and paled, 
and grew red again as someone within came 
stalking slowly to open the door. 


RBIDDING as the gray house itself, the 
tenant of it stood at the threshold, peering 
out. He had no word of greeting for the 
visitors. Tall, hollow-eyed and taciturn, he 
merely fixed his morose gaze upon the child. 
Marvin felt his dry tongue moving in a 
dry mouth before he heard any syllable of 
what he wanted to say. 

“Here we are! I’ve brought someone to 
see you.” 

Kent remained as before, dumb and inert, 
with stooping shoulders and lax hands, ever 
Staring at the little face under the blue 
sailor cap. 

To Marvin it seemed an immense labor, 
when he brought himself to say to the child: 
“This is Mr. Kent right here before us. 
Won’t you shake hands with him and tell 

Im who you are?” 

Ah, if only the little boy could remember 

everything, from beginning to end, that he 


ms been drilled in so carefully, and had 


been rehearsing to himself all the way along! 
His name? Bob. His age? Nine years. 
He had thought he could say it distinctly 
and joyously, without a single mistake. 
Yes, for that might mean the supreme re- 
ward, the thing he had set his heart upon. 

But in his struggle to recall what must be 
said he could remember only the lucky chil- 
dren, there at the orphanage, who from time 
to time had been adopted by people, by very 
nice people, and taken away to good homes. 
Names came into his mind, the names he 
did not want, the names of boys and girls 
who had gained the most coveted prize in 
the world—a father and mother. 

Always he had hoped that he too might 
not be left out. He had dreamed—oh, many, 
many times—of someone coming for him. 
But nobody came. 


OR such a very long while nobody had 

come! And now what? He had been 
brought here. This was to have been his 
great day. Only he could not, for all the 
passion of his soul, get through this scene 
creditably. He could not even get started 
on what he was to say. 

The small body in the blue sailor suit 
began swaying and swinging. The little boy 
durst not raise his head. But his hand went 
up. It went up imploringly, groped desper- 
ately, caught Marvin by the sleeve. 

The beseeching tugs the man well under- 
stood. But what was to be done? How 
prompt the child? Nothing remained except 
to watch helplessly the collapse of the whole 
scheme. 

It is the common lot of us all, first and 
last, to go through moments of sickening sus- 
pense. In the forty-two years of Marvin’s 
re no distress had been more poignant than 
this. 

Then, when the waiting had dragged itself 
through a period intolerably long, he heard 
a husky voice inquire: ‘I don’t know, at all, 
what little boy you are. What is your 
name?” 

“Earl!” the desperate youngster blurted 
out. “That’s who I am. That’s just who I 
am—my real name. You won’t like me now. 
But that’s who I am—Earl Carrol.” Then 
he began to cry, choking and gulping. He 
struggled to control himself. Finally he 
brought out the assertion: “Once you had a 
little boy; but me, I’m not that one. I want 
to be, but I’m not. And I’m blind. And 
you won’t like me.” 


OMENTS passed—silent moments in 

which the child presently lost his cap. 
It had been lifted from his head, and a 
hand began stroking his hair. Then someone 
tweaked his ear very gently and very gently 
pinched his wet cheek. 

“There now,” a fatherly voice began, and 
repeated many times consolingly, with 
choked utterance: ‘“‘There—there—there! 
Llike you, little boy. Don’t you know that?” 

All at once the child felt gaunt arms clasp- 
ing him firmly, and he heard gentle words 
spoken: 

“You can’t be my little Bob; no, you 
can’t be. That’s so. I used to think—used 
to make myself think that he would be com- 
ing back to me some day. He won’t though. 
Never any more. I mustn’t hope for that. 
But if you could stay with me—eh, could 
you? Has Mar brought you to me, so that 
we—you and I—maybe I could laugh again. 
I’d read you story books. There would be 
songs, old songs to sing. Hey, Mar, may 
I have him?” 

“That’s it surely,” said Marvin, and be- 
gan talking fast of the orphanage, and of the 
institute for sightless children which Earl 
had been attending. 

No one listened. It was not the time for 
information. 

The child was asking, in his shy, beseech- 
ing way, to “see” this stranger with the 
fatherly voice; and as the man stooped be- 
side him, the little boy swiftly passed deft 
fingers over the worn face that smiled and 
quivered in response. How joyously much 
they must have seen, those fingers of fleet 
and delicate perception! 

“He likes me,” the childish voice shrilly 
jubilated. “Likes me, and wants me to 
stay.” 

The small feet in their new shoes cut an 
awkward shuffling little caper, and once 
again Earl gleefully touched his sleeve. 

“An anchor!” he exclaimed with vast 
pride in the ornament. “Here, right here! 
See it?” 

Kent pressed a hand upon the stitchwork 
device and drew the boy to him. His other 
hand went out to clasp Marvin’s. 

“T see it,” the man answered. “An 
anchor,eh? Well, then, of course—anchored. 
That’s it—anchored. We're anchored!” 
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Make your skin 
like velvet 


Don’t you wish your face was as smooth and fair as your body? It 
would be if protected from wind and dust. If you want a clear, smooth 
skin, there is a simple, sure way. ‘Test it just one day or one evening, 


Begin today to make your skin more beautiful 








q 
{ by this easy formula: / 
y 4 
A litle CREME. ELCAYA rubbed gently \ y 
NA into the skin; then if you need color, a ( f) 
CY little Elcaya Rouge spread carefully over Soe 
\ - 


’ 
\7, over all. 


rN appearing toilet cream. 


if 


Oo 


has sold it for years. 


the cheeks before the Creme is quite dry; 
p and after that, the film of Face Powder 


CREME ELCAYA is the original non-greasy dis- 
It was introduced first in 
New York in 1900. Today its purity and superi- 
ority are acknowledged throughout the world. 


Your dealer has ELCAYA and 
Ask him. 
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JAMES C. CRANE, So_e AGeEnt, 148 Maptson Ave., NEW YORK 


Creme Elcaya 








Elcaya Face Powder 


Elcaya Rouge 
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Miss Lillian Blood 
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Make Your Spare Time Pay! 


With the early spring you will have more spare hours 
when you can get out into the open and— what will 
interest you even more — when you can make easy extra 
money. If you want more money, just set your spare 
hours to work — they will earn it for you. 


Easy, Pleasant, Profitable 


You need have no experience to 
succeed as a subscription repre- 
sentative of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Postand The Country Gentleman. 
Both commissions and salaries 
are paid to new workers. Men 


..-------------=-Send this coupon TODAY ------------- il 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


677 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:— Please tell me more about your offer to spare-time workers. 


I, too, have spare hours to sell. 


Name 





of California 





and women all over the United 
States have been able, in their 
very first months of work, to 
earn $1.50 to $3.00 for every 
spare hour they have to spend. 
We believe you can do as well, 
right in your own neighborhood. 





Street 





Town 





State__ se _ 























‘Now, See What You’ve Done!” 


UT careless Hubby betrays little concern, 

for he knows that offending cigar ashes are 

J quickly and easily whisked off the rug by 

the ever handy Royal. Not only ashes, threads, 

lint and other surface litter, but the trodden-in, 

deeply embedded dirt is all removed by its power- 
ful suction. 


It cleans by air—alone—without wear or injury 
to the costliest rugs or finest draperies. With its 
attachments, the Royal is a complete house cleaning 
plant, that gets the dirt and dust in every nook and 
corner with ease and dispatch. Its cleansing air 
stream purifies the whole house, leaving it sweet, 
clean and germ-free. 


Let us send you an interesting book, that will 
help you solve your house cleaning problems. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
5101 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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at a glance. 


By A. Louise Andrea 


LL recipes for any one kind of food are similar in essentials, but differ 
in details. This cookery card will enable you to see the variations 


For convenience in kitchen use, cut out this page, 


mount it on cardboard heavy enough not to bend, cut out the hole 
as indicated. Place a hook on the inside of the left-hand door of your kitchen 
cabinet or dresser, at a convenient height. When you want to cook fish, 


make a salad dressing or a sauce, hang this card on the hook and a glance 


Cookery at a Glance 





will show you what ingredients you will need and the method of putting 
them together. . 

The abbreviations used throughout are these: T means 1 level ¢ad/e- 
spoonful; t means 1 level ¢easpoonful; C means 1 level cupful, using the 
standard half-pint measuring cup. 





Boiled, Baked and Fried Fish 


Hot Fish Sauces 
















































































(Fish, Meat, Vegetable and Fruit Salads) 







































































_hot milk 


Approxi- : . Thick- er s P ; 
— tii Liuid end a Serve With Kind Butter | “ver | Liquid | Seasonings | Base Materials Serve With 
in ‘ : 
Prepared Seasonings Cooking P | Sauce and - — 
. otatoes | ; Eo. | Volks of | wen 6 t lemon i caade | Broiled swordfish, 
Time | Garnish *CUCUM- 6T, pe receding $C juice, dash |! cucumber, seeds | broiled pompano 
4 pounds | 3 auatte cold water BER creamed | —_ = nutmeg, salt er and finely lobster timbale, | 
Fw poor 1 ole. staan “oie T 25 to 30 Plain Be ‘water and pepper cut, 1 ¢ vinegar fried shad roe 
on an ae ee i s boiled, Egg or mustard. ‘ ; 3 
salt, 14 C mild vine. | MUnutes, MBE . ‘ 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
BoILEp Cop ee. 1 at Ze : depending | mashed, | Garnish with pars- “4 Salt and pep- |<): ‘ho. | Baked haddock, 
WF nog gar, 10 peppercorns, upon ot halteoed ley | Ecc 4T 3T flour} 1 1c per, 1 T lemon pt ge aged same 2 boiled fresh cod, 
ash in 2 cloves, 3 sprays Me a S mi last ped, yolks press A 1 
cold water parsley thickness balls ae through sieve Cee 
2% quarts cold wa- Ss 1 C boiled lobster : 
. : , Salt and pep- Baked halibut 
ter, 1 onion, sliced, | 25 to 30 - LosstER 4T 4T 24C 1 _| meat, cut small. : : 
214 to3 | 1 carrot, sliced, 5 | minutes, | Boiled or | © ony ae flour water wae Fn Leave claws in hate Gwbdie) Bek. 
BOILED SALMON . pounds | peppercorns, 1 clove, | depending | buttered Gasiiah with pare even-cut pieces 
fresh 3 sprays parsley, upon balls sa ~ as 3Tflour,| 1!'oC Salt, dash of Baked haddock 
14 C mild vinegar, | thickness MustTarp 5T yolk of cold nutmeg, 1T | 1 T mixed mustard gros 
salt one egg | water lemon juice 
Shrimp or cucum- 1c 1C t Re- 
31 KC . » oysters. Re 
344 to + | 44 G melied butter, | 49 49 9 | Hashed [SAMO arained | Lt tomato | asve macs, brn 
Bakep Biuerisu | Pilgege |” caine. , minutes in fang Garnish with pars-} Ovcrer | oT 2T flour| oyster ails p fod to boil in strained Boiled cod, 
ai ae Salt, hot oven . ey and lemon liquor 2 * | oyster liquor, drain boiled salmon 
and sewed ical gratin slices and salt rd Pep- | and chop. Save 
iz a es . mrp — water iquor 
B . pega j een tae oT 1 hour in Creamed, eth with pare- Yolk of Salt and pep ” Baked bluefish 
AKE i “kK s ’ » named x s ars . 1 : a 14 0 ’ 
AKED HADDOCK Pha penn d melted butter. hot oven on ate ley and lemon TSHRIMP . 4T one egg, —_ per, 1 T lemon phe eee ont fish timbales, 
Salt, pepper steht slices 3 T flour juice © smal DIECES | boiled (white) fish 
114 ——: Cucumber or tar- arene 2T flour! 3¢¢q Salt and pa- ; 
FRIED SMELTS. pounds, Salt, pepper 5 to 6 Hallior | ssn ee 1. Ais 2T yolk of milk ol ae SS ere errr rrr rs Fried codfish steak 
clean, wash minutes hanhed Garnish with cress ia one erg on juice 
and dry ean and lemon slices AISE 
2% _METHOD: Melt butter; add flour; cook for two minutes; then add liquid, yolk (where 
pounds, Buttered Mustard given) and seasonings. Strain; add base materials; reheat. 
FRIED CopFIsi cut one ne 5 to 6 me _ » Leal pi ng sil * CucuMBER: Cream butter; stir in yolks, one at a time. Stir over boiling water until thick; 
STEAK . fick thick: Salt, pepper minutes ya aH or | Garnis \ on pa-s-}) add liquid slowly, and seasoning; when creamy, take from fire and add cucumber. 
Remove poled cy { Surimp: Prepare as directed in general directions; stir in yolk just before removing from fire. 
bone 
fig Economy hol- H t V. bl d M S 
faisp Faaen |uee bend ‘ 8 to 10 -Baked or Mi landaise. Be Oo egeta e an eat auces 
MACKEREL ond tail Salt, pepper eniniiton French Garnish with pars- 
all W: » 7 a sates fried ley and lemon sec- 
ety tions . Base Ma- | Chopped 
ary Ki d B Thick- Ppe ° . 
. | Tartare, lobster, o: on utter terial and | Ingredi- Seasonings Serve With 
- - Cut fish in- | Salt and eee age and 3to4 French a shrimp ie — Liquids ents 
FRIED FILLETS “5 or 8 | sprinkle with lemon aint fried Garnish with pars- || os _ ° 
ets juice | ley oo Boiled cucumbers, 
- . — — Biol 17 — ‘eaghich ; Salt, Depper vegetable marrow, 
METHOD: Boiled—Add seasonings to liquid and boil for ten minutes. Place fish in cheese- UTTER . ‘ 2 OUT! Vegetables | **° °°" ** and grating of asparagus, Jerusa- 
cloth or on rack; place in boiling liquid; bring to boil again and simmer until fish is done. Baked— | were boiled nutmeg lem artichokes, 
Place seasoned, stuffed fish on greased cheesecloth or rack; place in oven in dripping pan; baste jj = _ B 7 Lima beans, etc. 
every ten minutes with liquid. Fried—Season prepared fish, dip in flour, then beaten egg and | 2 t curry 2 T each Carrots, Lima 
crumbs, and fry in hot oil, or in half lard and half butter, deep enough to nearly cover. powder, 1 C} onion and beans, macédoine 
* FisH STUFFING: Mix together one cupful of soft crumbs, four tablespoonfuls of melted ; water in carrot, 14 1 minced of cooked vege- 
butter, a quarter of a teaspoonful of scraped onion, with salt and pepper, and hot water to soften. CuRRY.. 3T 2 T flour which small apple] gherkin, salt tables (peas, Lima 
vegetables |cooked ten- and pepper beans, carrots, tur- 
| were boiled, der in nips, ry beans, 
4 14 Ccream butter corn cut from cob) 
— ; | oe 
Sa ad Dressings , Sh | 4 C grated Seltend ‘ Asparagus, cauli- 
GRATIN 21 | 2'T flour | cheese,1C] ........ pe ger tol flower, potato 


dash of paprika 


marbles 




























































































7 | eae i eer | 2 T mild « te atid oe 4 
Kind Oils and | Vinegar or pe oe | Added | oats With *}IOLLANDAISE 1T —— - rgd 1 shallot ‘ poms gy ‘ oe, er 
: ‘ ‘ . -g2s| 144C Ate 
. Eggs Lemon Juice 8 | Ingredients | S a” | oe coo peppercorns toes 
ala . ecalcatcianandiaaial 
| —- |} 1 onion, 
1 clove garlic, cut, | ee chopped, Boiled turnips, 
FrReNcu| 4T olive | 2 T red-wine| % t salt, % t white | | Green vege- ONION Ty > 'T flour boiled ten- Salt, pepper, new potatoes, 
DRESSING oil vinegar pepper, dash pa- | *‘""****" | tables ae 7 ° der as ga i ate paprika vegetable paver 
prika x a - drained, cucumbers 
6T olive |3T mild vin-| /2 ¢ curry paste, | Chicken, egg 1 C milk —_ 
CURRY . ol |  egar Me Camlt, GOR POe | ceca s cc ceeness and some veg- 2 t minced New potatoes, 
: prika etables ParstEY. .| 3T 2Tfour| parsley, | ........ Salt, pepper, 1 t | vegetable marrow, 
¥% green pepper, 1C milk si lemon juice summer squash, 
1 yolk 1 T lemon ‘ ¥ t salt, chopped Lettuce, onions, turnips 
RUSSIAN 34 Colive| 4 vin ge noltet, 3 T chili sauce, rt a 1 small 
oil — Prdeces.. 1 T piccalilli, Pet 14% C liquid] onion, % Spaghetti, egg tim- 
‘ I . éd 3T ba- 
gar mustard 1 t scraped onion sabssiabiaaiaani tp from reen Salt, pepper, | ‘bales, cucumbers 
Ss tToMaATO con drip-| 2 T flour 8 PEP- | pinch of soda, | 22<* : 
“CR fort | Lettuce, to- pings canned | per, 3 hot \% bay leaf rice, okra, mush- 
R : 6 T olive | 2'T mild vin-| 144 t salt, 44 t pa- p Re one mato, cucum- tomatoes Italian rooms 
OQUEFORT . oil egar prika 1 T heavy cream | Pet vegetable eal _Deppers _ 
y macédoine : 1 slice 1 clove, 10 pep- 
2 yolks, | 2 T lemon | 1 t salt, 4 t white Chicken, sal- || BECHAMEL . 5T |4T flour] 2 = eet — 2 percorns, 74 bay Chicken 
MAYONNAISE |14%Colive| juice, 2 T BE. WE MONE oa csley sav nners mon, vegetable, ar cali nutmeg, 
oil mild vinegar lish mustard fruit ain carro salt, pepper 
2'K juice from | Volks of | "47 | 2. T shal- | 6 crushed pep- 
; > F , : rater, 4T Steak, sweet- 
1 yolk 4 tsalt, 44 t Eng-| canred pineapple, ‘ TEEARNAISE . 8T vaprgeterl DBgcie rans. lots, 1 bou-| percorns, salt y 
Fruit May- | 37@a 7)" 2T lemon | ;: Be 4 i, | Fruit and let- four eggs| tarragon | ‘7° < breads 
ONNAISE 4% a juice lish a dash | 1 bt ae tuce | vinegar illon cube and pepper 
whipped | oT 3 'T flour 1 C hot it Salt and pepper, 
. | parsley, : ‘s oli 
é tsalt. % t Eng- 1 ‘T green pepper, | BRowN * |(browned) |(browned) —— 1 T onion it — bou Beef, calf's liver 
1 yolk, 2 97 “pa minced, 1 T pi-_ | y, bl 1 s q 
THOUSAND 34 C olive 2T lemon | lish mustard, dash | ionto minced, 1T | ¥ ©8etable anc | 114 T ca- eT vi 
ISLAND . oil = cayenne, dash chili sauce, 1 t anes CAPER . | ST [SP eee Oe bh accesses ¥% a oa Mutton 
white pepper grated horse-radish | hot milk salt and pepper 
2 yolks, |17T mild vin-| % tsalt, 4% t Bag- 1% T each chopped mn | Soe onal Cold chicken, fillet 
9 3% C oli i s 3 Ss, nerkins is’ —_ . orse- an a old chicken, e 
TARTARE . 34 —— om aa lish — ash ~— onadier wa 3T 2 T flour radish,1C| *******" yt aor of beef, boiled beef 
2 yolks, 2T lemon | 24,t salt. 4 t Eng-| 1 C diced coum. , | a 
CUCUMBER 34 C olive ie lish mustard, dash | ber, drained, 4 C | Salmon salad ‘ % C hot , 
Oil juice ongeiien cream, whinged MILK a 3TF | 3 T flour milk |ccccceee Salt and pepper Broiled ham 








shake vigorously. 
in ‘‘Added Ingredients’”’ 


with a Dover egg beater. 


column. 


FRENCH DRESSING STYLE: Place seasonings, vinegar, lemon juice and oil in bottle; cork, and 
Place in ice box to chill. When ready to serve remove garlic; add ingredients 
Use, as soon as mixed, with calad. 

MAYONNAISE STYLE: Place seasonings in round-bottom bowl, with yolks and one teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar or lemon juice. Mix thoroughly; then add a tablespoonful of oil, and begin beating 
As the dressing thickens, add half a teaspoonful of vinegar or lemon 
juice. Continue beating until all the oil and acid have been added. 
ingredients chilled; the temperature of the room is preferable. 
addition of oil.and acid be thoroughly blended in the dressing before adding more. That is the 
secret of a successful mayonnaise dressing. When the mayonnaise is made, chill; add ingredients 
in ‘Added Ingredients’’ column, and use as soon as prepared. 


It is not necessary to have 
But it is necessary that each 





METHOD: Melt butter; add chopped ingredients; sauté for five minutes; add flour; cook 
for two minutes; add liquid, seasonings, stir until thick; strain; add base material; reheat. 

* HOLLANDAISE: Cook minced shallot, peppercorns and bay leaf in vinegar until nearly dry. 
Add white sauce and, when boiling, add yolks. Stir thoroughly and strain. A 


and lemon juice 


+ Tgmato: Minced vegetables are cooked in butter for five minutes, then proceed as above. 
¢ Bearnalse: Cook shallots, peppercorns and vinegar until nearly dry. Cool; add yolks, and 
stir. Set pan over hot water, add butter gradually, stirring until melted; then add bouillon cube 


last. 


dissolved in boiling water, and stir until sauce thickens. 


|| App eight canned mushrooms, sliced, and half a cupful cf mushroom liquor to brown sauce 


for steak or fillet 


Serve at once. 


dd butter gradually 
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It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply place this little motor 
under the hand wheel of your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
change it to a self-operating electric. No screws or bolts to attach— 
no skill required to operate. Sews slow or fast without effort 
or drudgery; no more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingenious 
device. Without effort you can whip cream, beat eggs, 
or make delicious mayonnaise—things you have wished 
could be done by power instead of by hand. 


It Fans Wonderfully 


And when you are not sewing, and the weather is warm, 
you can with ease summon cool breezes by simply at- 
taching the ingenious fan device to the Hamilton 
Beach Home Motor. Immediately you have all the 
comfort of an expensive fan. 













~ It Sharpens Knives 


Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the Grinding 
Attachment. You know how much of the time you 
work with dull knives because you have no satisfactory 
way to sharpen them. Now you can always have keen- 
edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer exists for 
you when you have the Polishing Attachment right at 
hand to brighten the silver. It works a 
magic transformation—quickly and without 
effort on your part. 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 
Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 
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All Wool and a Yard Wide 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


The test then becomes a matter for the 
merchant to conduct in his laboratory. 

The familiar burning test will give you 
its testimony if carefully applied. Cotton, 
mercerized cotton, and linen burn quickly; 
artificial silk fairly flashes in its more rapid 
burning; wool and silk burn slower to a char 
or a black gummy substance; wool and silk 
have the characteristic odor of burning 
animal matter. In burning a thread it is 
advisable to untwist it, for it may not be 
uniform in its fiber composition. 


How to Identify the Wool Used 


F IT is a question of identifying the wool 

used—that is, whether it is long fiber, short 
fiber, shoddy, and soon—theuse of the micro- 
scope becomes imperative. If the question 
is one of cotton or linen, or the positive 
identification of any fiber, the microscope 
must again be called upon. Linen from which 
the dressing or sizing has been removed ab- 
sorbs a liquid more quickly and uniformly 
than does cotton. A drop of ink quickly 
makes a round spot on linen, but it will re- 
main on cotton momentarily and when it is 
absorbed the spot is much more uneven. In 
removing dressing from 
linen or any other fabric, 
remember that it is usu- 
ally some form of starch. 
Itshould be washed thor- 
oughly several times in 
cold water and then in 
several changes of hot 
water, for starch is prac- 
tically insoluble in cold 
water and usually dis- 
solves but incompletely 
in hot water. To deter- 
mine when all the starch 
has been removed, add a 
dropofiodine to the wash 
water, or better, to the 
fabric, and if starch is 
present a blue color will 
soon appear. 

The singed ends of 
linen threads are even’ 
and compact, but cotton 
fibers have a tendency R 
to spread out like a us 
brush: Glycerin makes 
linen transparent or translucent, but it does 
not have this effect upon cotton. When 
cotton threads are broken quickly they curl 
up, but linen does not. Good linen, such as 
damask, is soft and leathery and is not stiff 
and crackly. It has a smooth surface and, 
if it becomes fuzzy when rubbed a little while 
between your fingers, the indication is that 
cither too much inferior fiber has been used 
or that some cotton has been employed. It 
is desirable to learn the feel of different 
qualities of cotton and linen and to become 
acquainted with the difference in sound when 
these fabrics are torn quickly. Cotton gives 
a much sharper sound than linen when torn. 


How Cheaper Materials are Substituted 


OMPOSITION determinations in the 

hands of experts enable new fibers to be 
detected, disclose familiar fibers which have 
been ‘‘ processed” to look like their betters, 
and aid in unraveling mechanical con- 
structions devised for the purpose of using 
cheaper materials where better ones had been 
expected. 

Usually when cotton is mixed with wool 
cotton threads are used in one direction and 
wool threads in the other. Of course, the 
wool may be either new long fiber or any 
grade down te shoddy. Only recently a nice- 
looking, good-feeling sample of oxford “‘all- 
wool” suiting, when subjected to the boil-out 
test, revealed that the threads were made up 
of astrong cotton strand around which short- 
fiber wool had been twisted. These threads 
had been used for both the warp—the threads 
running lengthwise of the goods—and the fill- 
ing—the threads running across the goods— 
making it difficult to detect the deception, 
for it was sold as a bargain in all-wool fabric. 
This material was serviceable. It had 
strength far beyond that which would have 
been possible but for the cotton core of the 
threads, and warmth exceeding that of cotton 
goods, but the public should have accepted 
it on its own merits—not as all wool. 

A consignment of rag rugs made in the 
Orient was bought for all cotton. They 
were beautiful rugs, but a closer examina- 
tion disclosed that the cotton had been care- 
fully wound around a core of jute, which 
in this manner had been used for about one- 
third the weight of the rugs. The manu- 
facturer is not always wholly to blame for 
these mixtures, for often a weaver buys 
his yarn depending on the word of the 





A Portion of a Rug Purchased as All- 
Cotton Rag. 
Twisted Around a Jute Yarn Which Made 
Up About One-Third the Weight of the 
All the Black in the Rug is Jute 


spinner. Thus one man who guaranteed his 
linens because his yarns all came from the 
linen districts abroad was as indignant as 
anyone to find nearly half cotton in some of 
his product. On the other hand “commer- 
cially all wool” is a term meant to deceive, 
and one case is known where a salesman 
upon being questioned began with the state- 
ment that it meant “practically all wool,” 
but under intelligent pressure admitted 
finally that the goods under discussion were 
nearly three-fifths cotton! 

“Wool mixed” and ‘woolens”’ are other 
terms capable of clever manipulation, and 
advertisements have appeared so worded as 
to lead that portion of the public which can 
least afford to be duped into believing that 
the predominating fiber was wool, whereas in 
“‘half-wool” underwear from ninety-three to 
ninety-eight per cent cotton has been found. 


“Silk Underwear” Not Always All Silk 


ILK is another word which the public 
likes to read and hear, forgetting its many 
kinds and grades as well as the condition in 
which it may be when purchased. “Silk 
underwear”’ has been sold with nine-tenths 
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The Cotton Had Been 


mercerized cotton. Theincreasein theamount 
of mixed fibers being woven is illustrated by 
the fact that one mill recently increased the 
number of looms weaving cotton warp and 
wool filling from one-third to four-fifths of 
its total number of looms. 

Linens and muslins are often highly sized 
or dressed in order to conceal poor materials. 
This sizing can sometimes be detected by the 
tongue. At times it is so heavy that it may 
be removed with the finger nail, or yields a 
powder on the surface of the cloth when 
rubbed between the fingers. Indeed, samples 
have been seen where the starch could be 
detected in the meshes of the cloth when held 
to the light. In comparing the differences 
in weight between samples of linen and of 
cotton you must bear in mind this question 
of sizing and finish. 

Cotton may be calendered to look like 
mercerized cotton, but this effect is not per- 
manent and a few washings disclose the de- 
ception. The microscope will quickly show 
the difference in the condition of the fiber, 
for mercerized cotton owes its luster to the 
better surface of the cotton fiber, to the fact 
that the cuticle of the fiber has been removed 
and to the effect of the alkali bath upon 
cellulose. The cotton fiber has many corners 
and sharp turns which straighten out in the 
process of mercerization, where the goods, 
after a treatment with caustic soda solution, 
are dried under tension. Many of these 
sharp angles at which the fibers are so readily 
broken when dry are thereby removed,so that 
when the process of mercerization is prop- 
erly applied the cotton gains in weight, there 
is a marked increase in tensile strength and a 
greater affinity for dyes. In her mercerized 
cotton, therefore, the purchaser obtains not 
only great luster, but stronger material which 
is also cleaner, due to its smoother surface, 
to which the dust does not cling so readily. 


“Furs” Made by Printing Pile Fabrics 


E usually think of printing being con- 

fined to “prints” which are sold as 
such and which are seldom confused with 
goods having a woven pattern, yet we have 
seen ‘furs’? made by printing pile fabrics 
and heavy material for overcoats on which 
an appropriate pattern had been printed. 
The garment must have presented an ex- 
traordinary appearance after undergoing a 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 118 
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The picture shown here is the 
first in a series of four. One 
will appear each month in the 
national magazines. These 
illustrations form the basis of 


“His Début as a 
Man of Fashion’’ 


Weaa COT PLE ‘x: oe 


INSURED CLOTHES /) 
Ba_FORBoys a 





a unique contest for boys. See 
particulars at the foot of this 
advertisement. 





G UYING a Boys’ Suit thesedays is like buying 
the proverbial “ piginapoke”’. . . It looks 
© allright, and you hope it will wear. But— 


-~O that means to you the finest of clothes, 
uD at a moderate cost, and no “‘after-tastes”’ 
save solid satisfaction. 


Now, WEARPLEDGE INSURED CLOTHES very 
effectually drown all doubts. For— in the pocket 
of every garment is an  \ctual Insurance Policy, 


There is a Clothier near you who specializes in 
WEARPLEDGE INSURED CLOTHES FOR BOYS. 


Look over the wonderful Spring showing—the 





which pledges positive satisfaction, or a new 
Suit—free. 


Of course, the makers have to be very sure of 
what goes into WEARPLEDGE, and must— 
naturally—use the best of materials and work- 
manship, before they dare insure their product. 


smart patterns and individual, styleful models. 
Then—join the army of WEARPLEDGE enthu- 
siasts—now two hundred thousand strong. 


THE BAUMAN CLOTHING CORP. 
110 Fifth Avenue (Department L) New York 











51 WATCHES FREE! 
Boys, write a story based 
on the above and three 
other pictures which we 
have ready for you. You 
may be the lucky winner 
in the Wearpledge Short 
Story Contest. 

Get the complete series of 
illustrations and full details 
at the Wearpledége store 
in your city or else write 
us direct, 

Have you seen the famous 
Wearpledge Style Book? 


DEDAASEEDAROROODOCDADARUSOOSOCCOROUGEBSDESORCODOSCCOCOULORUACRAICSTOSEDARDEDDDDERDEREDRREDOD EAD UD ED URS SUC TUCO DUD REDD URTORSGRECCODSREGRCSRSSDOSDISDOGCODCCOCDOCOORTOCSSSRECCRREOCSCROTOOSOULICE SOCSUCO RES SSRSRRESS CESS SESSSRSSSSSSSUSSSESS SSS SREES Oa cacoocatcatornaranaescesenrsecunreseaiassacoesesras 
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MADGE EVANS, juvenile OSES 


motion picture star. 
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HATS 
for Little Jadies 


My! but I’m glad that so many mothers and little 
girls are delighted with my hats. 

Why, I heard of one mother who said that here- 
after her little girl could go to the store and buy her 
hats all by herself. All she had to do was to be sure 
to look for my name written on the lining so she’d 
know it was a well-made hat specially designed for 
little girls, just as stylish as can be, and sure to wear 
wonderfully well. It will have a special lining, too, 
that will make it fit her head so she won’t have to 
wear any chin elastic! She never worries about the 
cost, either, because all my hats are very moderately 


priced. 
Madge Evans 


To Mothers of Stylish Little Girls 


A variety of these stylish little tailored models 
of fine Milan straw may be seen at the better 
shops everywhere. Let us send you the name 
of the shop in your town that displays these 
becoming and moderately priced little hats. 


MADGE EVANS HAT COMPANY 
602 Broadway, New York 


Free to Little Friends—Write to me for 
my style booklet, “The Story of My Hats,” 
at Dept. B, 602 Broadway, New York. 


March, 1920 
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EFFECT ON FIBERS 


40% Hydrochloric (muriatic) acid 


Boiling lye solution (one tablespoonful o 
lye dissolved in one pint of water) 





Aids in Determining Composition 





WOOL SILK LINEN COTTON 
| Little Dissolves Dissolves —— 
effect in two bent 4 quickly 
{ minutes slowly teams Rane 
f ( Dissolves Dissolves Very Very 
+ infive lessrapidly little little 
‘ | minutes than wool _ effect effect | 














little wear! Whether a pattern is woven or 
printed may be detected by merely unravel- 
ing the sample. This you can quickly do at 
the counter if the question is of interest. 

A pure-clothes label, then, could carry in- 
formation regarding composition, but that 
is not enough, since it does not tell the whole 
story and without other data would unjustly 
injure the trade in certain fibers. We must 
look into other qualities. 


The Way Cloth is Woven is Important 


HERE are many ways of weaving cloth, 
but a description of this mechanical con- 
struction would be out of place here. How- 
ever, the way the cloth is woven has a direct 
and important bearing upon what it will do 
in service, for, as is the case with any con- 
struction, good materials alone will not 
guarantee success. In pile fabrics it may 
matter a great deal whether the pile is tied in 
by a V or a W hold. Stockings have been 
found to be without the reénforcing thread 
and to have been knit on imperfect needies. 
It sometimes pays the merchant to reduce 
the pattern to a diagram which an expert 
can interpret, but you can form some idea 
as to the uniformity of the thread, the 
closeness of weave and the starch or gum- 
filling substances by holding the sample to 
the light. If the goods is likely to pull at the 
seams, small holes will appear if you run a 
necdle through a fold of the sample, as in 
making a tuck, and then pull the goods 
straight out between the hands. When the 
material is wrinkled it will regain its shape 
if the fibers retain their elasticity and the 
weave of the goods permits it. 

The thread or yarn size makes all the dif- 
ference in the world and is determined by 
measuring the yardage in a pound. This is 
something which the merchant must do, but 
it is well for you to know the basis for desig- 
nating yarn sizes. Eight hundred and forty 
yards of cotton thread which weigh a 
pound is called “Number one.” “ Number 
two” has sixteen hundred and eighty yards 
to the pound; ‘‘ Number ten,” eight thousand 
four hundred yards, and so on. 

You should know the number of threads 
to a linear inch in each direction, especially 
in sheeting, muslins, table linen and under- 
wear. If the yarns are of the same quality 
and size, then the fabric containing the 
greatest number of threads to the linear inch 
will have the greatest durability. 


Thread Counting and Other Tests 


N ORDINARY linen tester is simply a 
low-power magnifying glass mounted at 
the correct distance above a square one- 
quarter or one-half inch on a side, so that 
this counter may be placed on the fabric and 
the number of threads determined. The 
more accurate counters, such as the mer- 
chant would have in his laboratory, are 
equipped with sliding devices which facilitate 
the operation of counting the threads. 
After much work, in which the history of 
the test piece is on record, one house has an- 
nounced that in future it will handle no per- 
cales running less than sixty-eight threads 
per inch in the warp and fifty-six in the fill- 
ing, for it is convinced that percales of less 
or “subcount”’ will not give you satisfaction. 
And yet many buy by name, unmindful of 
these small differences which make “bar- 
gain” goods high priced. 
Slightly lower weight per square yard has 
a direct relation to the amount of fiber 


present when the sizing is removed, and also. 


frequently equalizes bargain prices. We have 
seen goods sold over the same counter at the 
same time and at the same price and sup- 
posed by both salesman and customer to be 
identical which in fact differed twenty per 
cent in the weight per square yard. This is 
a factor which the merchant should deter- 
mine, for it is not difficult to cut pieces of 
cloth to exact size and weigh them with 
sufficient accuracy to determine whether the 
difference is important. 

Tensile strength, stretch, and resistance 
to bursting indicate not only to what extent 


construction has been successful, but also the 
physical condition of the fiber. These tests 
should be conducted in the laboratory, but 
you can make certain comparisons by deter- 
mining how easily the cloth may be torn in 
each direction and by pressing the thumbs 
down upon the cloth while holding it firmly. 
If it gives badly it will not stand the strain 
accompanying wear. This simple test will 
sometimes surprise you, for heavy goods may 
be made of such a proportion of short fiber 
that it will easily split, and the same thing 
will happen with pile fabrics where the pile 
has been sheared too closely. 

We have not yet accumulated as much 
data of this sort as we would like to have in 
order to be able to draw proper conclusions | 
from figures on a new piece of cloth under | 
test, but one laboratory is satisfied from its 
experience that boys’ suiting with a tensile 
strength under thirty pounds per square inch 
will lead to complaints when the boy begins 
putting the suit to his tests. Excessive 
stretch is also objectionable, since the goods 
lacks the power to spring back into shape 
and because, in service, stretching may mean 
a marked decrease in the material remaining | 
at a given point to take the wear. | 





Strength Tests and the Temperature 


Fw these strength tests should be made 
under so-called standard conditions of 
temperature and humidity, which are seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit and sixty-five per cent | 
relative humidity. Dr. N. A. Cobb has | 
shown that a dry cotton fiber will gain one- | 
half in tensile strength in a minute or two 
when exposed to moist atmosphere, due to 
the straightening of the sharp kinks and 
bends in the fiber, which form very brittle | 
and weak points under dry conditions. This | 
is taken into account in some spinning and 
weaving mills. Unless tests are made under 
similar conditions they are obviously not 
comparable. 

Tensile strength and stretch are deter- 
mined on strips of cloth, prepared in a way 
to make them comparable, held in machines 
which apply and measure the stress required 
to cause a break. Resistance to bursting is 
found by means of a Mullen tester, such as 
is used in the paper trade for the same pur- 
pose. In this instrument the cloth is held 
firmly between two flanges and a small pump 
is employed to apply pressure to a rubber 
diaphragm which rises against the circle of 
cloth until a break occurs. The amount of 
pressure required is automatically registered. 

* Strength tests often reveal the deciding 
factors. In the case of bathing suits which 
failed at the point between colored stripes 
and black fabric, it was found that the black 
yarn had been tendered and was below the 
strength which yarn of that size should have. 
Ultimately the fault was found in the im- 
proper dyeing of the black yarn. 

On one occasion a buyer was offered out- 
ing flannel which seemed of equal quality, 
yet the considerable difference in price could | 
not be explained without the laboratory tests. 
These indicated a marked difference in tensile 
strength in both directions of the cloth and 
also in resistance to bursting. 


We Found Out About Dyes | 


ANY Americans knew nothing of dyes 

until the war came. They just took | 
the wonderful colors and shades of modern 
synthetic chemistry for granted and never 
missed the water until the well ran almost | 
dry. Then when dyes of other than German | 
origin came upon the market the training | 
had been such and the propaganda contin- | 
ued to be such that these new dyes were | 
subjected to tests which German dyes had 
never been expected to withstand and under 
which many would have failed. In some 
instances merchants condemned colors with- 
out a trial and put tags disclaiming any 
responsibility for colors on garments which 
never had been guaranteed in the history ol 
the trade. The achievements of American 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 120 
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BUCK JONES see eel (5s SHIRLEY 


he new screen sensation. 












“MASON 


tn the world 


[ GEORGE WALS | 


In sterling Amevican roles 





The sweetest gcrl 
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if WILLIAM RUSSELL 


\___The mighty man of drama 








ifGLADYS BROCKWELL 
mig The motion picture Modjeska ~ 
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N such absorbing plays 

as HER ELEPHANT MAN, 

THE SHARK,SHOD WITH 
FIRE, THE LAST STRAW, 
THE HELL SHIP and others 
equally entertaining these 
supreme stars will be seen 
by millions of Americans at 
the better theatres .- 
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MADLAINE TRAVERSE |) 
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The empress of stormy emotion- ~ 
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Your special attention 
is directed to them to the 
end that you may, as a 
screen connoisseur, enjoy 
the greatest offerings of 
the day ; 


FOX FILM CORPORATION F& Vee they form 
WILLIAM EFOX, President : only part of 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


(Attend the theatre 
that presents them: 
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CORDELLE. 


Other PENIKEES Silks 
include: 
SPORTUSSAH 
SYLVA-SPRE 
DUVETYN 
Crepe de Chines 
Crepe Meteors’ 
Satins 
Charmeuse 
-.. Poplins 
_ Georgettes 
aille de Soie 
_ Silk and Wool 
and Printed Novelties 





PENIKEES 


FUTURE FASHIONS are ex- 
quisitely foreshadowed in the new 
PENIKEES Silks—Rhapsodé— 
Chimerai— Cordellé. Their infinite 
range of rich, yet elusive color- 
tones, the artistry of their soft, 
crinkly weaves, the luminous qual- 
ity that seems to lie just below the 
surface, offer limitless possibilities 
for the creation of original costumes. 
Falling instinctively into lines of 
loveliness, they are as adaptable to 
modes for ceremonious wear as to 
the smart little week-end frock or 
the new types of sportwear. 

Made by mills that have for years 
been producing fine American silks 
for American women, and now, for 
the first time, identified by the name 
PENIKEES in the selvage of 


every piece. 


Carl Schoen 
Silk Corporation 
260 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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dye manufacturers in coéperation with their 
chemists make one of the brightest pages in 
our industrial history, but we continue to 
want to know in advance how fast colors are 
to light, to washing, to mud spots, and so on. 
This is important to the merchant and 
customer alike. 

On one occasion a house sold a large num- 
ber of blue house dresses at a bargain, and 
most of them went to women who wore them 
when they washed dishes. After a time some 
of the dresses were returned with the com- 
plaint that they turned white in small spots. 
The investigation showed the dyeing of some 
of the blue cloth to have been done with 
inferior dye and 
when the suds 


that some accelerated standard test has be- 
come essential. 

The most favored tests are with a bleach- 
ing agent such as hydrogen peroxide of pre- 
determined strength and ultra violet light. 
To have the reaction which results in fading 
always proceed in the same way and at the 
same speed is the problem. It is quite pos- 
sible that the ultra violet light will be the 
means of standardizing a chemical solution 
after having first been standardized against 
sunlight at that time of the year when the 
sun’s rays have the greatest effect upon 
dyes. The most recent ultra-violet apparatus, 
when at its best efficiency, produces results 
in one hour 
equal to about 





of the usual 
yellow soap 
were allowed to 
dry on the fab- 
ric the alkali 
present dis- 
charged the 
dye, leaving the 
white spot. It 
was a simple 
matter to runa 
glass rod wet 
with a weak al- 
kaline solution 
over the edges 
of the bundles 
of blue dresses 
in stock and, as 
all the defective 
ones came from 
the same manu- 
facturer, to re- 
turn them and 
make a satisfac- 
tory settlement 
with him. Re- 
placing the re- 
turned dresses 
with those that 
would not turn 
white proved 
good advertis- 
ing and added 
to the good-will 








a day in direct, 
full sunlight. 


Using Ultra 
Violet Light 


INCE gar- 

ments are 
seldom in full 
sunlight con- 
tinuously, it is 
evident that 
samples repre- 
senting the 
probable ap- 
pearance of fab- 
ric after several 
seasons’ wear 
are not difficult 
to produce. It 
is held by some 
that in using ul- 
tra violet light 
much care must 
be exercised, 
else secondary 
chemical reac- 
tions contribute 
to the result. 
For example, in 
the presence of 
moisture ultra 
violet rays may 
form some per- 





of the house. 


Washing Tests 


are Simple 


T IS a simple 

matter to 
subject a fabric 
to a washing 
test. White 
wool, cotton, 
and silk should 


Washing Tests on Trimmings Sold for Wash 
Dresses. The Original Sample is at the Left. 
The Other Pieces Were White Until Washed 
With the Trimmings. Those in the Second 
Column Were Washed in Cold Water, Those 
in the Third in Cold Water With a Neutral 
White Soap, and Those in the Last Column 
With a Yellow Alkaline Laundry Soap. 
When Boiled With Laundry Soap the Test 
Piece Could Not be Told From the Sample 


oxide or ozone 
which would 
cause chemical 
bleaching of the 
dye in addition 
to that caused 
by the action of 
the light. 
Sometimes 
the light-fading 
test uncovers 
imperfections 





be washed with | 





such as sub- 








the sample in 
cold watec, 
warm water, and with hand and laundry 
soap. Any dye that leaves the goods under 
test will be taken up by one or more kinds 
of the white fabric, plainly indicating those 
materials that can be washed together. At 
one time a merchant avoided a lot of trouble 
by subjecting colored cotton poplins, in- 
tended for trimming white wash dresses, to 
these washing tests. In some cases the white 
cotton test piece came from the water almost 
as deeply dyed as the sample. 

The failure of a dye to be fast to perspi- 
ration is often important, especially where 
coat linings are concerned. An artificial 
perspiration can be prepared by putting one 
teaspoonful of acetic acid in a quart of water. 
The sample under test should be dipped a 
number of times in this solution, which has 
been heated to body temperature (ninety- 
eight degrees Fahrenheit). The degree to 
which the color fades is determined by com- 
paring the test piece with the original sample. 

You can determine spotting by sprinkling 
the sample with water and mud spots by 
applying splashes of mud to the goods. It 
should be remembered that the mud of the 
street differs from that of the back yard. 
The likelihood of colors to crock will be indi- 
cated by rubbing the dyed sample on white 
cloth. The excess of dye left upon the fabric, 
which is frequently the cause of crocking, will 
come off and show upon the cloth. 


Fastness to Light is of Most Concern 


) td it is fastness to light that concerns 
most buyers, and for this it has been cus- 
tomary to expose strips of dyed cloth to the 
sun and weather while a portion of the strip 
remains fuliy protected. This is a test which 
you can conduct with perfect ease, the one 
question being that of time, since it is sur- 
prising what a small percentage of some days 
is recorded as full sunshine. It is also diffi- 
cult to compare seasons and latitudes, so 


stances in the 
goods which 
react under the conditions to produce a 
marked tendering of the fiber, especially in 
the case of some silks. These same com- 
pounds may be responsible in part for such 
a phenomenon as occurred when a lady spilled 
something on a silk dress, and when the dry 
cleaner put it through the customary proc- 
ess the goods simply disappeared wherever 
the spots had been! 


A Good Talk for Women’s Clubs 


HIS work of testing is not theoretical. It 

is well under way in many localities, and 
some purchasers are so fortunate as to be able 
to buy where the laboratory codperates with 
the purchasing department in an effort to 
protect both the merchant and yourself. 
The writer has endeavored to point out 
those tests which you can conduct to an ex- 
tent sufficient to aid you in buying, and 
again emphasizes that all the tests are so 
simple that any merchant need not hesitate 
to employ them. ‘The difficulty does not 
lie in making the tests, but in properly in- 
terpreting the data thus obtained. 

As those interested in this work progress 
with their researches, the data accumulated 
become more and more valuable in inter- 
preting the results of new determinations, 
and the higher ground constantly occupied 
enables more help to be given you in know- 
ing what you buy in textiles as well as in 
shoes and all the other items which go to 
take up the one-fifth of your income. 

Whether you will ever benefit from pure- 
clothes laws is to be determined by your 
interest in really wanting to know what you 
buy, in being guided by the information 
given and support of those who can inform 
you. A serious study of textiles and com- 
parisons of fabrics and an effort to become 
informed upon the subject are matters which 
might well engage the attention of many 
women’s clubs. 
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The Cost of High Living — 











r XO ESTABLISH a fact it is 
necessary only to invent it and 
to repeat it often enough. We 

are far more susceptible to mental 
suggestion than is commonly sup- 
posed. I feel that this is poignantly true as 
regards the popular delusion known as the 
high cost of living. We have read so much 
about it, talked so much about it, thought so 
much about it, that we have ceased to ques- 
tion it; we have come to believe in it; to 
most of us it is a fact. 

I have decided there is no basis in truth 
for a belief in the high cost of living. I affirm 
one can live to-day as one has always lived 
and for, relatively, the same or even a less 
amount of money—if one wants to! The 
widespread belief in the high cost of living is 
caused by the cost of higher living. 

We are not content with the things that 
pleased us ten years ago. Our houses are 
more comfortable; they are warmer in win- 
ter, cooler in summer; there are more bath- 
rooms, sun rooms, sleeping porches. Our 
clothes are smarter and more numerous. Au- 
tomobiles are commoner to-day than horse- 
drawn vehicles were two decades ago. We all 
travel more. We all spend more money. 

Briefly, the truth is this: Because there 
are more millionaires and near-millionaires 
in the country to-day than ever before, there 
are more expensive goods on the markets. It 
is this preponderance everywhere of extrav- 
agant clothes, foods, automobiles, hotels 
over medium-priced ones that gives rise to a 
belief in the high cost of living. 


Cost is a Relative Term 


OST is, of course, a relative term. Things 

in general cost more than they did ten 
years ago. But people in general have more 
money than they had ten years ago. There 
is no hysteria over the fact that to-day all 
men receive higher wages, salaries, dividends 
than they did formerly. Why, then, must 
there be this continual hysteria over the 
fact that prices are higher? 

During the last few years ready-made 
clothes have been obtainable at unprece- 
dented values; cash stores have offered 
presentable men’s suits at twenty and thirty 
dollars. Overcoats are to be had at the same 
price. Women’s clothes, excellent in style 
and materials, have flooded the market at 
extraordinarily low figures. Consider for a 
moment the tailoring establishment of ten 
years ago: inquire for the tailors who used 
to make your clothes, and charge you sixty 
or seventy dollars a suit, and you will dis- 
cover a large per cent of them have been 
forced out of business, largely because you 
have found ready-made clothes cheaper and 
more, satisfactory. 

As to foods, did cash-and-carry stores dot 
the landscape a decade ago? In my city I 
remember just one such establishment. Now 
they are on every corner, and prices in them 
are comparable with prewar days. 

As to housing—the old-fashioned house 
with its high ceilings, long halls, huge rooms, 
necessitating quantities of wall paper, yards 
and yards of stuff for portiéres and carpeting, 
and tons and tons of coal for heating—we 
consider it the acme of inefficiency and ex- 
travagance. And for limited purses, the 
obsolete flat, with the added expense of coal 
and janitor and hot water and yard to care 
for, is in many ways incomparable in econ- 
omy to the modern apartment with its 
higher rental which includes these items. 
The houses and flats of twenty years ago 
are, in many cities, crying for occupancy. 
One reads occasionally that one of these 
houses has been sold at a comically low 
figure. But in the main, the public’s desire 
is for modern apartments and houses, re- 
gardless of higher costs; it is not satisfied 
with the housing of a decade or two ago even 
at phenomenally low figures. 


Consider the Automobile 


\ HEN machines cost three to five thou- 

sand dollars, it never occurred to the 
man of limited means to purchase one. Now 
when machines may be had for five hundred 
to a thousand dollars, many poor men buy 
them. I claim it is as unethical to buy a five- 
hundred-dollar machine one can’t afford as 
it is to buy a three-thousand-dollar one. 
However, the five-hundred-dollar vice is 


By One of the Public 


commonly practiced, whereas the three- 
thousand-dollar vice is not. The paradox of 
the situation is apparent at once. The high 
cost of living is occasioned in reality by the 
low cost of living! The cheapness of auto- 
mobiles tempts a man financially unable to 
purchase one; in the course of time he finds 
himself short of money, and so complains of 
the high cost of living. 


Laces, Taxis and Amusements 


HE same situation holds true in regard to 

smaller things. Real laces, for instance: 
Ten years ago, Irish and filet laces wereexpen- 
sive, a luxury. Real-lace-trimmed blouses 
and underwear were not for the woman of 
limited means. She used some one or other 
of the countless imitations. To-day, real 
laces are so cheap, so plentiful, that many 
women are tempted to buy them. The low 
cost of living is again the reason for an 
extravagance that leaves us short of money, 
that causes us to complain of the high cost 
of living. Silk stockings also have become so 
cheap in recent years that many women 
wear them who formerly wore cotton. The 
difference in price is negligible to the average 
woman. 

Again, in our larger cities in recent years 
taxi fares have decreased to almost Euro- 
pean rates. And the corollary is, taxicabs 
are increasingly used by the public. 

The ten-cent store, while not a strictly 
modern idea, has at any rate tremendously 
multiplied and expanded and improved in 
recent years. Innumerable articles are to be 
purchased in ten-cent stores which a decade 
ago cost infinitely more. 

In considering amusements, the motion- 
picture theater immediately springs to 
mind in connection with the low cost of 
living. When we paid a dollar or a dollar and 
a half for theater tickets, the man of limited 
means seldom patronized the drama. Now 
an evening’s amusement may be bought for 
twenty cents, and the whole world goes to 
the show nightly. Thus again, the low cost 
of living tempts to extravagance which—but 
you are now familiar with the vicious circle. 


In the Fifth Avenue Shops 


SHOPPED in New York and Philadelphia 

last fall, and my experience was an interest- 
ing psychological exposition of the prevailing 
hysteria. Throughout the summer I had 
followed in the press the findings of the 
various committees who were investigating 
the high cost of living, and I went East 
prepared to pay double the usual prices for 
the clothes I needed. 

My first day in New York was spent in 
exclusive Fifth Avenue specialty shops. The 
offerings were dazzling: hats, gowns, wraps, 
shoes—never have I seen such color and 
magnificence. Nor such prices! I returned 
purchaseless to my hotel, tired and dis- 
couraged and loud in my denunciation of 
the high cost of living. 

The next day I visited the large depart- 
ment stores. There I was shown goods at 
less breath-taking prices: One-piece street 
dresses at one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred dollars; evening gowns at two hundred 
and fifty dollars; wraps from two hundred 
to four hundred dollars; hats, thirty-five to 
eighty-five dollars. 

My sole purchase that day was a pair of 
Oxfords for fourteen dollars and a half, plus 
thirty-five cents war tax, which I bought at 
the branch store on lower Fifth Avenue of a 
representative shoe concern. On visiting 
their smarter establishment in the upper 
Forties, I saw the identical shoes priced at 
sixteen dollars and a half, plus the war tax. 
This seems to me legitimate. While the 
lower store is old and dingy, the upper store 
is the last word in the decorator’s art: pale 
gray walls lined with mirrors, orchid-tinted 
curtains, casement windows. To fit shoes in 
such harmonious surroundings is worth two 
dollars surely to people to whom two dollars 
is worth nothing. 

My third day, having exhausted the 
exclusive shops and the large department 
stores, I spent in the small, obscure Fifth 








Avenue shops that cluster shyly 
above and below their street-level 
rivals. The names of these little shops 
are lettered on doorways and hanging 
signs, but to find them through laby- 
rinthine vestibules is often a matter of two 
or three minutes. However, interesting to 
relate, in these stores are to be seen many of 
the models shown in the moreexclusive shops, 
the difference in price for the same models 
ranging from fifteen to forty-five dollars! 

In one of these stores I found the one- 
piece street dress I was seeking. The ma- 
terial and workmanship and design were 
exactly what I desired. It was as attractive 
and charming a gown as any [had seen. The 
price was fifty-nine dollars. Ina near-by shop 
were silk-plush evening wraps, excellent in 
material and style, offered as a special fea- 
ture that week for thirty-nine dollars. Their 
regular price is eighty dollars. In a basement 
shop I purchased an evening dress for ninety- 
five dollars. It is the identical model which a 
smarter shop prices at one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Two hats cost me twelve 
and fifteen dollars. 


The Style the Same in All the Stores 


N ILLUMINATING feature of my three 
days’ expedition was the recurrence of 
the same models in practically all the stores, 
At an ultra-fashionable establishment—one 
that features its setting of thick carpets, filet 
curtains and mauve-hung walls—my fancy 
had been captured by an evening dress in 
rose taffeta, hung with an overskirt of gold 
net, and finished at the waist with a charm- 
ing butterfly-like sash. This dress was priced 
at one hundred and twenty-five dollars. The 
next day I met the identical dress at a de- 
partment store for one hundred and ten 
dollars. The third day I tried it on in a 
basement shop on Fifth Avenue for eighty- 
five dollars. 

Another bargain that I found on Fifth 
Avenue was hemstitched, handmade muslin 
waists in various models that cost from five 
to ten dollars. These waists, made in Hawaii, 
are exquisite in material and workmanship 
and design, and are far more reasonable than 
convent-made goods. The shop that carries 
them is a cash establishment. 

In stockings, I discovered a large depart- 
ment store carries excellent wool hose in 
heather green and various brown shades for 
one dollar and ninety-five cents. Children’s 
scout socks, with heavily striped turnovers, 
are featured at this same store for twe 
dollars and a quarter. Handmade under- 
muslins were never any cheaper. The mar- 
kets are flooded by garments of Philippine 
manufacture, made with shell-scalloped edges 
and hand-sewn seams. 

At a Philadelphia department store I 
was offered children’s coats in all shades of 
chinchilla for eleven and fifteen dollars. In 
the same city, at a second-floor cash store, I 
bought silver slippers, long vamp and very 
high heels, for six dollars and a quarter. 
Black-satin pumps, excellent in cut, with 
high or baby French heels, at this store are 
priced at five dollars and a half. White- 
satin slippers, which the firm will tint free of 
charge, may be had for three dollars. I 
bought a pair, and on my return home for- 
warded a sample of the dress I wished them 
to match. I have just received the slippers, 
which are thrillingly satisfactory. 


For Food Also Choose Your Store 


so reaching home I have made an illu- 
minating study of food prices. More ex- 
pensive foods—superlative brands of canned 
goods, perishable delicacies, choice cuts of 
meats—are in commoner evidence than for- 
merly. Markets which ten years ago never 
heard of endive or artichoke now carry these 
delicacies as a matter of course. The rise all 
along the line in the standard of living has 
duly affected food dealers. 

The middle-class market of ten years ago 
has as a matter of course become an upper- 
class market. Customers of moderate means 
have in many cases become wealthy. And 
when people who have not risen in the 
economic scale continue to patronize a 
market which has, the hue and cry, of course, 
is the high cost of living. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 















































PRING is in the air and now 

one’s winter costume begins 

to look a bit too familiar—it 
seems to need refreshing. 


Now is the time of times to in- 
vest in a Pelter. The newness of 
one of these genuine leather coats, 
the smart, crisp, jaunty lines wil] 
delight your winter-worn soul, 
and you'll find it your favorite 
garment all spring and summer. 


Pelters are particularly suitable 
for changing spring weather— 
they are a lasting source of pleas- 
ure all year round. A genuine 
leather coat is a possession that 
meets your every requirement ; 
for street, for sports, for constant 
service, and Pelters are Leather 
Coats at their finest. 


Pelters are handsomely tailored of finest 
leather, in men’s, women's and children’s 
sizes—$30 up. 


Go pick out your model at the store that 
sells Pelters. If you don’t know one in 
your locality, write us, 


International Duplex Coat Co. 
Pioneer Makers of Leather Coats 
114—116 Fifth Ave. New York 
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For Your Protection 
in buying the famous 


‘Viyella 
FLANNEL | 


we put a selvage label every few yards. This 
label is assurance that you are buying the genu- 


ine, non-shrinkable Viyella Clannel, world 
famous for its soft fine texture, rich appearance 


and durability. 


C, lydella’ is our lighter weight Flannel. 


se) _Tdeal for children’s wear. Also 
guaranteed unshrinkable. 


**Viyella’’ and ‘‘Clydella’’ are imitated so 
closely in name as to deceive the unobservant. 


If you have any trouble obtaining the genuine, write us direct. 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Ltd. 
45 East 17th Street, $3 New York 


62 FRONT ST. W., TORONTO, CANADA, 
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The Cost of High Living 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 123) 


The obvious thing, then, for people whose 
finances have not unduly increased in recent 
years is to frequent a middle-class market. 
At the now innumerable cash-and-carry 
stores foods are to be found at virtually 
prewar prices. In my neighborhood is such 
a store; last week I bought leg of lamb for 
22 cents a pound; club steak at 35 cents; 
ribs of beef, 35 cents; bacon by the pound 
56 cents, by the side 45 cents; potatoes 50 
cents a peck; oranges 30 cents a dozen; 
coffee, 45 cents. 

Across the street is the merchant with 
whom I have traded for the last ten years. 
His prices last week were—for the same cuts 
of meats, and quality of coffee, and size of 
oranges—from ten to fifteen cents more on 
cach item. 

But stop to consider! Since I have known 
that particular merchant he has made two 
moves, each time into more commodious 
and luxurious quarters. To-day his store is 
marble-walled, tile-floored; there is a splen- 
did glass refrigerator showcase for the dis- 
play and preservation of vegetables. He 
operates half a dozen delivery trucks which 
are at his patrons’ service at a quarter hour’s 
notice. He is famed for his leniency in col- 
lecting bills. And I insist he is within his 
rights to charge for the same goods more 
than his humble cash-and-carry neighbor. 

In regard to milk, one can save several 
cents a quart if one will call for it instead of 
demanding the real convenience of delivery 
in time for breakfast. 

Thus, although there are more expensive 
clothes and foods on the market than for- 
merly,I am convinced that the usual amounts 
of medium-priced things are to be had, if one 
will take the trouble to find them. 


Household Expenses and Repairs 


S REGARDS household expenses, labor 
by the day I find has advanced fifty to 
seventy-five cents in the last ten years, and 
at that is hard to procure. However, the 
house-cleaning companies—organizations of 
comparatively recent date—will furnish ex- 
perienced men at a dollar an hour who clean 
with skill and expedition. When one com- 
putes cleaning equipment, soap, breakfast, 
lunch, and possible breakage—against which 
the house-cleaning companies guarantee— 
to say nothing of one’s mental strain, the 
professional cleaners are little more expensive 
than amateur workers. 

The cost of painting woodwork I find to 
be practically what it was six years ago. In 
1913 I had the woodwork of a twelve by 
fifteen foot room painted white. It required 
four coats, and cost fifteen dollars. To-day 
Iam having a duplicate of that room painted. 
It is costing me—and the same painter is 
doing the work—eighteen dollars. 

As to decorating, the large department 
stores will be found to carry attractive de- 
signs of wall paper, which they hang accept- 
ably at about half the price charged by 
wall-paper establishments. 

In engaging house servants, I find wages 
have advanced on an average of fifty per cent 
in the last ten years. It seems to me this is a 
legitimate advance. The increasing tend- 
ency of girls toward industry, the labor 
shortage caused by the war, the modern em- 
phasis on the social and living conditions of 
the workers of the world have had their 
effects. The isolation, the confinement of 
domestic service are now matters of com- 
mon understanding. It is therefore natural 
that domestic workers should demand and 
receive higher remuneration. 

As regards neighborhood servants, I have 
just received the application of a janitor of 
excellent references; he offers to attend my 
furnace for two dollars and a half a week. 
This time last year I had great difficulty in 
engaging a man for the same work at three 
dollars and a half. 


$15 for $5 Shoes 


] ® agreed to with my hairdresser I dis- 
cussed the low cost of living. She told 
me her experience the day before in buying 
a winter coat. The saleswoman offered her 
coat after coat, all elaborately trimmed in 
fur, and ranging in price from eighty-nine 
to one hundred and twenty dollars. The 
hairdresser persevered, however, and at last 
convinced the saleswoman that she wanted a 
simple cloth coat, warm and durable. She 
was finally shown the exact thing she de- 
sired at forty dollars. 

A story came to my ears the other day 
concerning a shoe merchant, with the mer- 
chant’s illuminating commentary that it is 
eAsier to sell expensive shoes than cheap ones. 
By some combination of good luck this par- 
ticular merchant procured a shipment of 


shoes at such a figure that he decided to 
feature them at the amazing price of five 
dollars. In due course the shoes arrived, 
and he directed his window dresser to make 
a prominent display. Through some mistake 
a fifteen-dollar price card instead of a five- 
dollar one was placed on the shoes. Through- 


sout the day the public bought and paid 


fifteen dollars for those five-dollar shoes! 


This Looked Like Profiteering 


N A PENNSYLVANIA town last summer 

I purchased a bottle of shampoo and a 
cake of soap, and handed the man a dollar 
bill. He gave me my package and fifteen 
cents in change. ‘‘Oh,” said I, “how much 
is this brand of soap now?” 

“It’s gone up,” he answered. “The 
shampoo is seventy cents and the cake is 
fifteen cents.” 

I was completely astonished, because I am 
in the habit of buying the liquid soap for 
forty-five cents and the cake for ten cents. 
However, this was in July when the press 
and the public and I were in the severest 
throes of the hysteria known as the high 
cost of living. So, hypnotized by the com- 
mon malady, I meekly took my fifteen cents 
and my package, and walked away. But the 
outer air restored something of my mental 
poise. I reéntered the store as boldly as I 
could. I placed the package on the counter. 
“I don’t want this soap at such a price,” I 
said. “‘Please return my money.” 

The druggist gave me a look to kill, but 
without a word he handed me eighty-five 
cents and unwrapped his goods. Later that 
day, in a Philadelphia department store, I 
bought the same brand of shampoo and soap 
at my accustomed prices, plus the war tax of 
two cents each. 

Recently there has been a so-called sugar 
shortage in my city. No amount of ques- 
tioning on my part could elicit the slightest 
information from my grocer as to the cause 
of the scarcity or its probable duration. 
Needless to say, I became ingenious in the 
use of honey and syrup as sweeteners. Yes- 
terday, with great unction, my dealer in- 
formed me he could let me have ten pounds 
of sugar. 

“Good!” said I. “T’ll take it immedi- 
ately.” Then I remembered to ask the price. 

“Twenty-three cents a pound,” he re- 
marked casually as he weighed it out. 

I, too, became casual. ‘“‘Never mind,” I 
surprised him by saying; “I don’t want 
sugar at that price.” 

He was quite aggrieved. “But I have 
forty-two sacks of sugar,’”’ he exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. 

“And I,” I answered, ‘‘have learned to 
do without sugar; there are other things to 
use. How much are lemons this morning?” 

It is very important for each of us, indi- 
vidually, to fight the high cost of living. 


The Public is Too Complacent 


HE public has come to accept the high 

cost of living. It no longer questions 
prices, it no longer reasons. It exhibits, path- 
ologically, all of the symptoms of the hysteria 
patient whorhas progressed into indifference. 
Let us shake off this indifference! I have 
thought long and hard about the high cost of 
living. And I have decided the malady from 
which we suffer is, fundamentally, the low 
cost of living. We have been tempted to 
such reckless extravagance that a condition 
inaccurately termed the high cost fof living 
is prevalent. 

The condition known as the high cost of 
living is in reality the cost of high living. 

Wehave createdacondition by ourextrava- 
gance and now we complain of it. We are like 
the young man who murdered his father and 
mother and then begged mercy of the judge 
on the ground that he was a poor orphan! I 
have talked with everyone I know about the 
low cost of living. 

My friends think I am posing, striking an 
attitude, trying to be original. They cite 
me vaguely the multitudes of clerks, and 
teachers, and widows, and people on small 
salaries, and bemoan their difficulties, their 
struggles to survive what they call the high 
cost of living. 

During the last two years and a half our 
Government authorized the sale of eighteen 
billions, five hundred millions of dollars of 
Liberty Bonds. And the public responded 
by subscribing twenty-three billions, nine 
hundred and thirty-nine millions of dollars! 

I have never heard it rumored that clerks, 
and teachers, and widows, and men of small 
means failed to take their share in these 
loans. As a matter of fact, millions of citi- 
zens of this class became security holders 
who never before owned investments. 
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Why it is vitally important to keep 
their little feet dry and warm 

















IGHTY per cent of the tuberculosis in 

America starts among children under 15, 

says the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. An enormous number of these 
youngsters start with a cold. Wet feet cause 
most colds. 


“Especially avoid wet feet,” is the advice 
of a noted authority in his book on “How 
to prevent sickness.” 


Even on stormy days, let your youngsters 
play in the fresh air, but guard their sensitive 
feet from dampness with sturdy U. S. rubbers. 
U. S. rubbers are built to withstand the most 
energetic wear. Stout rolled edges aJl around 
the soles make it difficult even for small boys 


to tear and cut them. There is an extra pro- 


tection at the back of the heel. This keeps the 


rubbers from giving away quickly, even though 
the youngsters kick them off. The double 
cap across the front helps 
prevent the toes from 


stubbing out. 














Sturdy as his shoes, these 
well made “U. S.” arctics 
are fleece-lined for protection 
against cold and dampness 











Shaped to follow carefully the outline of the 
small shoes, United States rubbers fit as closely, 
as smoothly as gloves. The back of the rubber 
curves in slightly, just as the back of the shoe 
does—that is one reason why U.S. rubbers stay 
on so well—why youngsters so seldom lose them. 


Every care is taken in the making of these 
sturdy, durable rubbers. Only a high grade of 
pure, tough rubber from our own plantations 
is used. Painstaking attention is given to every 
step in the making of every rubber—that is 
why U. S. rubbers are uniformly good, why 


more people wear them than any other kind. 


The United States Rubber Company is the 
largest and the oldest in the world; we have 
had 78 years’ experience in the making of rub- 
bers. You are always sure of “getting your 


money’s worth” in actual service when you buy 
a U.S. rubber. 


a “<fin Dy Se LOE 
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Extra protection at the heel and toe 
keeps these “U. 8.” rubbers from 
stubbing through so quickly 


Ask for U.S. Rubber 


Footwear 





United States Rubber Company 
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Send a Postal 
For This New 
Spring Style Book 


Where did you 
Ever See such Bar- 
gains before? Think 
of Buying Garments like 
those Pictured Here at such 
Low Prices! Our Catalog 
is full of just Such Wonder- 
ful Bargains and includes 
Everything a Woman 
Wears. You are shown 
just what the Fifth Ave- 
nue woman selects for 
Her Wardrobe—at Prices 
that will amaze you. 








Only one Profit 
—a ridiculously Small 
Profit —is All We Ask. 
The Result is that Thou- 
sands and Thousands of people 
become our Customers every sea- 
son, and our Business Doubles Year after 
Year. Surely our Customers think the Knicker- 
bocker the Best Place to Buy or our business would 
not show such Wonderful Growth. 














Remember we guarantee to please you absolutely or 
refund your money, and that we are one of the few Mail Order 
House that pays all Mail and Express Charges. 


3105. A Gown of lustrous 
Silk Taffeta. The Waist hasa 
becoming and stylish tuxedo 
roll collar, with dainty white 
vest. Sleeves of Silk Georgette 
with Taffeta Cuffs. The 
graceful plain skirt falls in 
the pleasing straight line ef- 
fect. Colors: Navy Blue, 
Copenhagen, or Black. Sizes: 
34 to 44 in. Bust. Misses: 14 
to 20 yrs. Postpaid 
$13.98. 


J106. Novelty Weave Silk Trico- 
lette. Fifth Avenue’s smartest 
model, developed in this shimmer- 
ing stylish new material. Made in 
novel one-piece style with a sugges- 
tion of basque eect. The gown has 
a deep Chenille fringe in apron 
effect, attached to edge of waist, 
which falls gracefully over tunic as 
pictured. Colors: Navy Blue, or 
Black. Sizes: 34 to 44 in. Bust. 
Misses: 14 to 20 yrs. Postpaid 
$26.98, 


a) Fifth Averme.New York Ci 
IL ORD . 


J107. New York, up-to-the- 
minute, Polo Coat made of a 
very soft, thick napped Wool 
Cloth having a small percentage 
of cotton. Back has Slot Seam 
with flare pleat at bottom. Nar- 
row belt, patch pockets and turn 
back cuffs are button trimmed. 
Convertible Collar. Colors: 
Tan, Navy Blue, or Peacock 
Blue. Sizes: 34 to 44 in. 

Bust. Misses: 14to20yrs, 
Postpaid $11.98. 
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By the Side of the Road 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


you not only have all the men folks of that 
one family out gunnin’ for you but you 
have the men of a hundred families sworn 
together to see that you’re safely planted 
underground and the insult to the family 
wiped out in blood.” 

“But that chap didn’t ‘trifle with their 
women,’ as you call it. He made honest love 
to her,” exclaimed the young man. 

“Sure! That’s because he was an Amer- 
ican, and you believe it because you’re an 
American. In America it would have been 
all right. 

“But this is Turkey. Do you think for a 
minute that these Turks would believe it? 
Never in the world. They were out to take 
that young man’s life and for a week he saw 
death near him every day—yes, and two or 
three times a day. 

“Yusif, his servant, stuck by him and 
twice prevented their getting to him. The 
third day Yusif went to the market place 
for food and was murdered in broad day- 
light. Although fifty people saw the murder 
committed and could have testified who did 
the deed, the murderer was never brought to 
trial. That showed how the wind blew, and 
the cook left the next day. No one would 
come near the place. 

“He began cooking for himself and almost 
died when they managed to put poison in his 
coffee. No one who hasn’t experienced the 
same thing will know what that boy went 
through.” 


“ HILE Yusif was there to stand guard, 

he had been able to get some sleep, 
but with Yusif disposed of he was afraid to 
go to bed for fear that he would be killed in 
his sleep, afraid to go out for fear that he 
would be knifed on his own doorstep, afraid 
to eat, afraid to drink. 

“Tf a curtain blew in the wind, he felt that 
his end had come and he would hurl a chair 
atit. Every strange noise was a hostile foot- 
step; every passing shadow was an assassin. 
Even the Turks could have thought of no 
better way of getting even. Finally at five 
o’clock of an afternoon, fearing that his mind 
would go if he stayed there longer, he took 
a gun and sneaked out of his place by the 
back way. 

“They almost got him then; but he 
escaped and came down the mountain side 
cross-country. 

“You wouldn’t have recognized him if 
you'd seen him that night after I got him in. 
He was as near to bein’ crazy as a man can 
be without actually losin’ his mind. For an 
hour he wouldn’t listen to a word I could 
say—just crouched there, wild-eyed, holdin’ 
to my knees and babblin’ about poison and 
knives. 

“‘ After he told me the story it seemed to 


‘ease his mind a bit, and he dropped off to 


sleep, holdin’ onto my hand for dear life and 
with the lights at full blast.” 

“Did he get away?” 

The consul knocked his pipe against his 
foot and polished it carefully with the tail of 
his linen coat. 

“Well, that depends on what you mean by 
gettin’ away. He left here all right. I took 
him out myself to a little Eytalian boat that 
was in the harbor and tucked him into a 
cabin below; but for some reason he never 
landed on the other side. 

“T got letters from his folks, askin’ what 
become of him; and when the boat that he 
sailed on put into this port again I put her 
captain through as stiff an examination as 
my bad knowledge of the Eytalian lingo 
would permit. 

“He said that the last time he’d seen 
this Smith was just before they come into 
the port of Adina. They didn’t pull out 
o’ there until late at night and, when they 
discovered that they’d lost a passenger, they 
figured that he’d gone ashore and missed the 
boat. 


OR a moment the two sat silent in the 

gathering dusk. The sky above was that 
clear turquoise that heralds the swift ap- 
proach of Turkish night. 

“And what has this story to do with 
me?” the missionary asked quietly. The 
unrest had disappeared from his voice. 

Nothin’ much. I told you in the begin- 
nin’ that the cases weren’t similar. But 
there’s one or two points in common. He 
was a young man like yourself, and he was 
educatin’ these people, like you are. He 
came to me, like you did this afternoon, with 
the idea that he couldn’t stick to his prin- 
ciples any longer. He bumped into a lot 
o’ trouble. Course, I ain’t sayin’ that you 
would.” 

The consul shifted his great bulk in his 
chair and leaned toward the young man op- 
posite him. 


“You young men that come out here 
usually figure that because we old settlers 
don’t join in your prayer meetin’s and your 
‘Glory Hallelujahs’ we ain’t interested in 
whether you make good with these people 
or not. 

“You figure because I set out here in this 
garden Sundays ’stead o’ goin’ to church, 
like the other white folks, that I ain’t inter- 
ested in your work; and there’s where you’re 
plumb wrong. 

“The reason I sit out here is because I 
can imbibe more religion from this sunshine 
that I can in listenin’ to tracts. O’ course, 
there’s some laziness mixed up in it, but 
that’s because I been out here forty 
years. You'll be the same if you’re out here 
forty years from now, which I hope to 
heaven you ain’t. 

“But if my goin’ to meetin’ would help 
you one little mite in your work, I’d go, no 
matter what.” 


HE old man looked up with a hostile eye 
as though he half expected to have his 
offer challenged. 

As the young man continued to look 
steadily at the ground, he sucked contentedly 
at his pipe and let his eye wander in won- 
dering appreciation over the pink and golden 
shades that were coming into the sky. 

“Sonny, you ain’t a quitter. If you was 
I'd let you go yourown way as fast as you’ve 
a min’ to. But you ain’t a quitter, ’cause 
you come from the old Yank stock back 
home an’ they don’t quit.” 

He leaned over and tapped the young man 
on the knee with his pipe. 

“What you preach on Sundays here to 
these people and what you teach ’em out 
0’ books helps, but it don’t make much dif- 
ference. It’s what you are yourself that 
matters. 

“You hint on the main thing in that little 
story I told you when you pointed out that 
that young American Green or Brown, or 
whatever his name was, made honest love 
to that little girl. It showed me what a fine, 
clean mind you’ve got. You knew because 
he was‘an American that he hadn’t played 
the blackguard with her. You trusted him. 

‘Now that’s what these people need more 
than anything else in the world—to realize 
that they can trust their fellow men. And 
the only people that they can learn it from is 
from you youngsters that come out here to 
teach them. 

“They may not listen to your preachin’, 
but they watch you ev’ry minute. When 
they see you live a decent, clean life for 
three years out here, trustin’ your fellow 
men and treatin’ your women and their 
women like human bein’s instead o’ like 
dogs, it don’t make any difference whether 
they’re Moslems, Buddhists, Hittites or 
Druses, they’re bound to get a little Chris- 
tianity into their systems. 

“That’s why you can’t let down.” 


ROM the tower of the mosque close by 
came the first high-pitched note of the 
muezzin calling the faithful to prayer. 

“There is no God but Allah, and Moham- 
med is his prophet,” was the age-old call 
that he chanted. 

At the same time there came wafted 
softly by the freshening sea breeze the 
more distant tones of the chapel chimes, 
announcing vespers. 

The young man started from his reverie 
and reached for his hat. 

“This little talk has done me a world of 
good, sir.” : 

“Talkin’ things over is good for anyone,” 
the big man chuckled. ‘That’s why I al- 
ways thought that if I ever took to religion 
I'd be a ‘Conversationist.’”’ 

He opened the gate and stood for a min- 
ute watching the young man hurrying back 
to his college. 

Finally he closed the gate and walked 
slowly back to the huge stone building that 
housed the consulate. 

As he walked he slowly rubbed his tousled 
hair. The garden was bathed red by the rich 
fire of the sunset. 

He passed inside and walked to a big desk 
in one corner of the living room. 

After a moment’s pause he opened one of 
the drawers and pawed over the contents 
roughly and took out a letter. 

In a slow voice he read aloud: “ ‘Khalil, 
as you must have heard, escaped from her 
father and joined me at Adina. We were 
married by the consul at Pireus and I am 
expecting an addition to my family in the 
next few months.’”’ : 

The consul glanced over the page and then 
his heavy form shook with another chuckle. 
“By George! His name was Green, after 
all,” he muttered to himself. 
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BAKER'S ~ 
COCONU 


Baker’s way is Nature’s way. Both use the same 
delicious, rich coconut milk to preserve the coconut’s 
full freshness and flavor. The /£A—that’s the secret of 
the success in making coconut cakes, pies and candies. 
Baker’s is the only canned-in-its-own-milk Coconut—all 
other prepared coconut is dry and comes in paper cartons 
or boxes. 

























And the juicy white meat is already grated for 

: you—tender, nourishing, delicious. A real treat from 
the tropics. 

FREE Recipe Booklet mailed to you If Baker’s Canned or Dry-Shred Coconut 


and friends you mention. Write for it. is not obtainable at your grocer’s, send orm 
Recipe for this most wonderful coconut 20 cents in stamps for full-size can or 
cake will be found on the inner side of package. And please mention your deal- 
the can label. er’s name. 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
Philade!phia, Pa. 
# Buy Baker's Dry-Shred Coconut 


r if you prefer the old-fashioned 
sugar-cured kind in paper cartons 
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ivory Soap Flakes 


Washes or Cleans 


Baby Clothes 
Blankets 
Blouses 
Cane 
Centerpieces—white or 
colored 
Chenille 
Chiffons—plain, printed 
or poe or mad 
Chintzes 
Collar and Cuff Sets 
Corduroy 
Crépe de Chine 
Cretonnes 
Crocheted Silk Ties and 
fufflers 
Cushion Covers 
Delicate Colored Fabrics 
Doilies 
Down Quilts 
Embroideries 
Fine Linens 
Flannels 
Furs 
Gloves—silk, chamoisette 
and wash kid 
ne a Crépe 
Habutai 
Italian Silk 
Ivory 
Jersey —silk or wool 
Knitted Caps and Tams 
Knitted Goods 
Laces—any kind 
Lace Bed Sets 
Lace Curtains 
Linens 
Lingerie—silk or muslin 
Luncheon Sets 
Madras Curtains 
Mahogany 
Men’s Silk Shirts 
Messaline 
Mittens 
Negligees 
Net—silk or cotton 
Oil Paintings 
Organdie 
Parasols—silk or linen 
Photographs 
Portiéres 
Quilts 
Quilted Jackets and Coat 
Linings 
Raincoats 
Ribbons 
Rugs—domestic or 
oriental 
Scarfs 
Serge 
Sheer Materials 
Silks 
Silk Handkerchiefs 
Silk Hose 
Spats 
Sport Silks 
Statuary 
Sweaters 
Table Runners 
Taffeta 
Tapestries 
Underflannels 
Veils 
Vestees 
Wash Satin 
White Ermine 


White Shoes and Slippers 


Wicker 
Window Shades 
Wool Dress Goods 
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There’s no tell-tale 
laundered look to silks that have 
been washed with Ivory Soap Flakes 





T’S really fascinating to see a silk frock transformed into 
a thing of beauty again, after a dip into the wonder- 
working suds of Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The secret lies in the mildness and purity of the rich Ivory 
lather, which dissolves the dirt instantly, without affecting 
the lustrous finish. (Did you know that many manufac- 
turers of fine silks and silk garments recommend Ivory 
Soap for washing their products ? ) 


No rubbing is needed, so you’ || have none of the tiny wrin- 
kles that simply will not press out of silk, once they are in. 


You can’t imagine, until you have tried it, what a big help 
Ivory Soap Flakes is in keeping your loveliest things 
looking like new. You never have to worry about a thing— 


Ivory Soap Flakes cannot injure any fabric or color that 


water alone will not harm, because it is genuine Ivory 
Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 


For 41 years expert laundresses have been washing these 
same fabrics perfectly with Ivory Soap. Now that Ivory 
comes also in these quick-working Flakes, it makes the 
washing of silks so easy and safe that it really is no task at all. 


IVORY SOAP 
FLAKES 


Snow-like Flakes of Genuine Ivory Soap that melt, in warm water, to 


** SAFE SUDS in a SECOND” 










TRIAL PACKAGE FREE! 






We are so sure you will like Ivory Soap Flakes so 
much better than anything you have ever used for 
washing silks, laces, woolens, etc., that we will send 
you, absolutely free, a sample package holding enough 
Flakes for a thorough trial. To get this sample 
package, together with a booklet of simple instruc- 
tions for washing all fine fabrics, just send your name 
and full address to Department 7-C, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Captains of Cleanliness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 





determined to have 
his block average up 
with the rest. 

“Not on your life, 
we don’t,” he replied 
proudly. “ You clean 
it up yourself every 
morning, see? No 
more jazz dirt goes 
on this block while 
I’m on the job, see? 
Every one of you 
chaps will stop 
throwing trash 
around or [’ll report 
you to the nearest 
police station, see?” 

‘The pushcart ped- 
dler grumbled, but he 
refrained from throw- 








“You mind your 
own business, will 
you?” said a careless 
citizen of one of these 
resident streets who 
had been twice re- 
minded by a block 
captain of his filthy 
habit of spitting on 
the sidewalk. 

“The ordinance is 
plain on thematter,”’ 
said the boy, cour- 
teously offering him 
one of the ordinance 
booklets. 

“Mind your own 
business, I said,’’ 
snapped the angry 











ing trash. 

In one of these dis- 
tricts in which thou- 
sands of the pushcart peddlers station 
themselves daily, there are five hundred and 
sixty loads of rubbish removed daily and the 
block captains aid greatly in keeping the 
district as clean as could be expected with 
such conditions. 

A huge map of the city hangs in the office 
of the Merchants’ Association in the Wool- 
worth Building. It is a barometer which 
tells at a glance the condition of various 
localities of the city since the establishment 
of the Anti-Litter Bureau in 1917. All police 
stations are marked with a blue pin, while 
the high schools are indicated by a red pin. 

“very block directed by a block captain is 
marked by a white, a gray or a black pin. 
The white indicates a good condition, the 
gray fair and the black very bad indeed. 
Some day, if the Anti-Litter Bureau and the 
block captains hold out, every district will 
be marked by a white pin. 


Value of the Work in Epidemics 


HE method of choosing these captains is 

a careful and systematic one. Mr. Cop- 
son makes addresses every week at the 
various high schools, showing picture slides 
of the conditions in that district and telling 
of the need for codperation from the chil- 
dren. He interests the pupils in the job of 
keeping their districts clean. Sometimes the 
teachers suggest names for appointment and 
sometimes the pupils ask for them. 

A spirit of codperation is built up between 
the block captains, the housekeepers and the 
merchants. ‘The epidemic of influenza of 
1918-19 gave most of the residents a whole- 
some fear of another one, and the worst 
offenders can usually be brought to book 
when they are assured by the block cap- 
tains that trash and filth left about the house 
and streets or in the hallways of tene- 
ments will spread disease germs of epi- 
demics. That of infantile paralysis is 
still fresh in the minds of the mothers, 
and they will at once proceed to clean up 
when warned of the danger to their chil- 
dren. 

“Dis-a germ—we clean up for dis-a 
germ,” explained an Italian mother who 
was engaged in neatly tying up a huge 
bundle of rubbish for the daily collection. 

“T do’ want my children come down sick 
of dis-a germ. We stay clean here; you 
see how clean my house is?” 


Keeps Them Out of Mischief 


FEW months before, her rooms were 

typical of the average indolent, 
happy Italian mother, who uses her 
rooms only to sleep in, living outdoors 
nearly all day. The eloquence of her 
next-door neighbor’s son on the subject 
of a general cleaning up since he had 
become a block captain had induced her to 
start a reluctant campaign against what he 
had darkly assured her was a new disease 
called the “germ” that was worse than the 
influenza and the paralysis combined. 

The block captain soon learns how to 
tackle his own individual district. He knows 
his own people and can generally manage 
them. A word to the corner policeman, 
who adds a direction or two, will increase the 
respect of the district for his authority. It 
keeps the block captains busy too. And it 
develops in them the orderly mind and the 
desire for cleanliness that lead to the am- 
bition for further respectability and good 
standing in the neighborhood. 

The girl block captains go even farther 
and inspect the houses and insist that the 
standard be included there. A trip with 
one of these girl captains over her territory 


pees 
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Disease - Breeding Filth Hidden Behind Billboards 


one afternoon after school hours resulted in 
a report that was most satisfactory. 

“Mister,” reproved the girl block captain 
to a merchant the sidewalk in front of whose 
store was littered with shavings and paper 
and dust, “you haven’t swept your sidewalk 
to-day; that’s against the law. Get your 
boy out there with a broom or I’ll have to 
report you.” 

“Say, lady,” she said to a lazy house- 
keeper, ‘don’t you know you can’t push the 
rubbitch from the sidewalk into the gutter 
like that? The cop he spoke to you only 
last week about that. The trash can is right 
on the corner. Please gather up that rub- 
bitch and trun it in the trash can.” ' 


They Grumble, But They Do It 


HE “mister” and the “lady” grumbled 

and argued, but they ended by cleaning 
up. They usually classify the block captains 
as being the same general and puzzling nui- 
sance as the ‘‘cops” in their excessive de- 
mands for cleanliness; but they obey. Only 
they must be told day in and day out—a 
state of affairs that keeps the block captain 
right on the job constantly. 

“Ain’t it enough,” pointed out a girl cap- 
tain to a young housekeeper, an Italian 
bride who had not been long in this country, 
“that all you gotta do is to tie up your stuff 
and bring it out here and they drag it away 
for you? Don’t you got no pride at all that 
you slop things around like in that old 
bundle, all breaking out at the sides, and get 
it all over the clean streets and maybe 
bring on the ‘flu’ again like last year?” 

The bride obediently bent over to tie up 
the bundle properly, although she indulged 
in remarks in her own language that were 
quite plainly peppered with her own un- 

















The Public Health Demands That Front Yards 
Shall Not be Littered Like This 


varnished opinion of people who were so 
particular. 

“The Anti-Litter don’t allow it,” is the 
usual terse answer to all arguments. ‘‘Get 
busy there; get that trash away. We must 
have this block as clean as Bill Smith’s over 
on the next corner. He won’t have a scrap 
of paper loose on his block.” 


How He Minded His Own Business 


4i-- spitters we have always with us. 
Even in the quieter residence districts 
the block captains have their troubles. They 
must watch to see that there are no ashes 
spilled, no milk bottles lying about in pieces 
and no spitting on the sidewalk. Some of the 
spitters become much more angry at being 
reminded that they have violated the law 
than the tenement residents do. 


citizen, breaking an- 
other ordinance by 
tossing the booklet 
out in the street. 

The block captain promptly proceeded to 
follow this advice to the letter. Minding his 
own business, as he saw it, was to report the 
occurrence to the nearest policeman, which 
he did. As the evidences of the offense were 
plain, the man was taken in charge and later 
paid a fine. 


A Block Captain’s Report 


HER is a copy of a report turned in by 
one of the block captains, which indi- 
cates the faithful attention given to the work 
of the Anti-Litter Bureau. This is a report 
on the district comprising Fifty-second Street 
from Lexington to Third Avenues in New 
York City: 


Made two rounds daily. Necessary to notify 
several people each day not to sweep papers, 
etc., into roadway; cleaning sidewalks; tying 
up papers. 

Have stopped the putting out of bundles and 
waste paper overnight. 

Have made pushcart venders clean up refuse 
from street before leaving for the night. 

Have watched the children and asked them 
to pick up paper. . 

Rag collector notified several times about 
leaving rubbish discarded by him behind on the 
pavement. 

Notified iceman about letting paper fly about. 

Notified helpers and servants about houses 
not to let paper and trash fly about. 

Reported dead cat opposite street that had 
been lying there several days. 

Prevented boys from placing circulars in 
post boxes in halls. 

Spoke to janitress about putting out trash 
cans after collector had been there. 


The anti-litter idea is one that could be 
put into active use in every community in 
every state. It suggests many variations 
to suit any emergency and could be used in 
country schools as well as in high schools in 

the city. It will foster a spirit of clean- 
liness as well as order, and the elimina- 
tion of litter should be studied by every 
community. Inquiries about the work 
of the bureau may be addressed to 
Clyde Copson, Manager, the Anti-Litter 
Bureau, Merchants’ Association, New 
York City. 


Planning a Model District 


MODEL district, six blocks square, 

is being planned by the Anti-Litter 

Bureau for the coming year. This dis- 

trict will be selected from some congested 

East Side community. Block captains 

will be asked to select lieutenants to 

assist them and weekly conferences will 

be called in which the mothers and the 

merchants of that district will be asked 

to take part. Effort will be stressed 

upon the point of individual attention 

to the elimination of litter of all sorts, 

and all residents will be asked to assume 

a personal obligation to look after their own 

premises and to refrain from littering up the 

street with rubbish. This plan of work will 

be watched with interest by all organizations 

that are codperating with the Anti-Litter 
Bureau. 

Both the police and the fire departments 
will be asked to lend the assistance of their 
sympathy and support to this movement, 
that will not only reduce the average of fires 
because of the absence of inflammable litter, 
but will tend toward a better mental atti- 
tude on the part of the citizens and a finer 
civic pride in each district. 

This system should be of value to every 
community in the country. It has an indus- 
trial and commercial value which is readily 
apparent if applied personally in the office 
and in the home as well as on the block where 
the office or the home is located. 















Spring Style 
Bok eed Yew 
$1,000,000 Building 


Philipsborn’s lovely Spring 
Style Book, bearing our 30th Anniver- 
sary Greetings, opens to thrifty shop- 
pers all the rich and varied resources of 
our new Million Dollar Building — Ten 
Thousand Special Anniversary Values. 

All styles approved by-IRENE CASTLE, 
PxHILipsBorn’s FasHion AuTHORITY, who 
sends you this Anniversary Message— 


**I advise eve in America who is 
interested in style and economy, to send for 
the Philipsborn’s 30th Anniversary Style 
Book.’’ It’s free—POSTAL OR COUPON 
brings it by return mail. 


All-Silk Poplin Dress 
Latest Style-Cheap at §598 
0, Our price, prepaid 1 =m 

4126X. Made of all-silk 















































poplin. Gorgeouslyem- 4, 4126X 
broidered. Pretty but- ,. $ 98 
ton ae, Latest 598 
**1920” style craze. ‘“ 
All ladies’ and misses’ Prepaid 


sizes. Colors: Black, 
Navy Blue or Plum. 
Price, prepaid... $5.98 


Values! , 


Everythinginhigh- / 
quality wearing ap- J 
parel for Ladies, 4 
Misses, Men, Boys 
andChildren.Read! 4 

& 


Silk Dresses 
$06ees $7.98 up 
Wash Dresses 
eoeceee -98 up 
Silk Waist 
cores $2.98 up | 
Wash Waists 
eeccee 98c u 
Cloth Skirt \ 
ovone $2.98 up 
Wash Skirts 
$1.49 up 
Suits . $13.98 up 
Cloth Coats hs 
6465886 $4.98 up | 


eeeeee 


Millinery . 79c up 
Shoes ..... 98c up 


Boys’ Suits $2.98 up f 
Boys’ Coats . $4.98 up : 
Girls’ and Chil- 

| 








dren’s Dresses 
79c up 


see eee wees 


We Prepay | 
Charges /4@— 
Everything in His 

our Anniversary 
Style Book de- / / f 
livered to your . 
very door fully yy 
prepaid,nomat- ({/’ [} 
ter where you 

live. 


Money 
Back 


if anything pur- 
chased from us 
is not satisfac- 
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DEPT. 201 RNS 
CHICAGO,ILL. - 


Please send 30th Anniversary Style Book 
FREE postpaid. 


Name 


§ Address 
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K\ “Tf you want the truth about 
ak your corsets, I'll tell you.” 


(KEJHE woman who said this to me was different from any sales- 

woman I had ever met. She had the manner not of a clerk, 
nor of a canvasser, but of a professional woman. Both in her manner 
and in what she said, she showed such knowledge of her subject, 
and such careful training for her work, that I could not help but 
listen with the greatest interest. 














7 Mot girls of sixteen,” she said, “have “Third—it is warranted not to lose its shape 
good erect figures. But marriage, work if adjusted daily.” 
at home or in business, and other conditions ,, — 
of modern life, gradually change the figure and I HAVE called on you because es only 
destroy its style. Nine out of ten mature through me that ang can obtain a Spencer 
women have faulty posture. More than half Corset, since it is never sold in stores. I have 
of them have what is known to physicians as taken a special course of es Se SOOTY: 
: ; : : I am in constant touch with the leading physi- 
ptosis—which means a sagging abdominal wall. P hint 
cians and surgeons of this city. Many doctors 


This is not necessarily a serious condition, ; 
“age ; who used to think corsets harmful, now actu- 
although it is often responsible for backache, ; 
ally prescribe Spencer Corsets as necessary 


headache, poor digestion, poor complexion and Se en 
other ills. But it certainly results in loss of a ? ; 
ut I don’t want you to get the impression 
But I don’t t you to get the impressi 


style.” : 
“ that I am trying to sell you a corset for reasons 
Now, of course, women wear corsets for . 7 
of health. I want to interest you in the 


style. But as a woman gets older, she finds it hae f age 

more and more difficult to get a corset which PENCE Corset as a means of getting the very 
will lend the style of youth to her figure. Most latest style and keeping " longer than you 
women in buying corsets do so with the idea could by any other means. 

that there are only three types of figures— A this point I interrupted and told her to 
stout, medium and slender. Some women go go ahead and take my measurements. I 
further and have their figures measured, then was much interested in the great care with 
have selected from a catalog a corset which which she took them, and the careful observa- 
comes as near as possible to the measurements.” , tion she made of the lines of my figure. 

‘ Later she came back with a corset, beauti- 
fully made of lovely material. She tried it on 


to get a corset that really fits, that will give and showed me that it actually checked up 
proper style and proper support and will cor- with every measurement she had taken. The 
rect faulty posture—unless it is completely cus- last thing she did was to hand me a $1000 
tom made from beginning to end. Spencer Corsets bond guaranteeing that every measurement 
therefore have never been sold in stores. They #4 description of my figure had been used in 
have never been shown in catalogs. Complete designing and making the corset. But this was 
body measurements and description of the Ot necessary for the moment the corset was 
figure are used in designing each Spencer i” place I knew that it had been made for me 
Corset. We actually create a special design nd me alone. I had a new feeling of vigor, 
for each client, made in either front or back of buoyancy. Instead of feeling all squeezed 
lace style.” together, I felt held up. 

“You will find that the corset we make for 
you is not merely made to measure. It is also [ 
made in such a way that it will correct any 
fault in posture, or in the shape of the figure, 
by the re-distribution of flesh and often by 
correctly re-locating the bony structure.” 

“What are the results!” 


‘ HE people whom I represent, however, 
long ago realized that it is not possible 


T has been years since I felt so comfortable 
and looked so stylish. And the best of it 
was the price, which was very moderate, espe- 
cially when you consider how durable this 
corset is. 

I felt as if I wanted to shout from the house- 
tops that at last I had learned the truth about 
‘oo have a corset which is not corsets. But I did the next best thing—I 

merely stout, or slender, or medium, but called up the corsetiére and gave her the 
which gives you a perfect figure and fits at 
every measurement.” to go and see them. 

“Second—it is up-to-the-moment in style When I feel ten years younger myself, it 
because it has been designed and made not  wouldn’t be fair to my friends not to let them 
months ago but on/y a week before you putiton.” into the secret, would it? 


names of my four best friends and asked her 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Made by The Berger Brothers Company, 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Con- 
necticut. If you do not find their representative in your telephone book under 
the listing “Spencer Corsetiére,” write direct to the company for her address. 











They Who Walk in 
Darkness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


My new room was not particularly at- 
tractive, but it was simple and clean and my 
own. I came back to it at night witha sense of 
freedom I had never known, with an emotion 
akin at times to exaltation. When I locked 
the door and pulled down the curtains and 
switched on the lights, I shut out all the rest 
of the world. I reveled in the luxury of 
being all by myself and the sense of security 
this gave me. I was sure that no one would 
knock at the door, because I was clear at 
last of every one. 

In my other room, Mrs. Willoughby oc- 
casionally came up, and I was always con- 
scious of the feeling that she was watching 
over me, and aware that at any moment | 
might have to respond to her gentle knock. 
At Aunt Susan’s, Elizabeth was always com- 
ing, and often Aunt Susan herself as one 
after another little emergency arose, like the 
sickness of one of the children. She always 
stole up to my room then, and of course I 
was glad to help; but I never closed my door 
at night with the assurance that I was at last 
alone and could count on that until morning. 
I was in a constant state of suspense, not 
acute, to be sure, but still keen enough to 
keep me in subconscious contact with the rest 
of the household. 

But here I was alone. I did not even know 
who occupied the rooms at the right and left 
of me or above and below me. They might 
have been empty for all I knew. I met my 
landlady only long enough to assure her I was 
respectable, and after that did not see her for 
weeks except to pay her. And I enjoyed 
just this. 

It was not yet ideal, for I intended, as 
soon as I had saved enough, to have better 
quarters, perhaps a small apartment. This 
was something to look forward to. It gave 
me the ambition I needed to keep me from 
going stale. 


HOSE first six months I never went out 

of my room at night. I sewed and I read, 
or I just threw myself on my back in bed 
and did nothing except follow my thoughts, 
wherever they might lead. They were very 
satisfactory thoughts, but scarcely worth re- 
counting. 

When in the Association building I had 
made one acquaintance in Alice Stevens, a 
girl a few years older than I, employed as 
stenographer by a firm of young lawyers. 
She had discussed with me the possibility of 
taking an apartment together and getting 
our own meals; but she was earning a good 
salary at that time and I could not afford to 
pay my half and refused to go on any other 
basis, although she was willing to make up 
the difference. I really liked her, for she was 
wholesome and capable and possessed plenty 
of common sense. Then Ralston, a junior 
member of the firm, fell in love with her, and 
she married him. 

It was a good deal of a shock to me, be- 
cause she had never discussed the matter 
and told me nothing about it until a week 
before she left. Then she talked like a school- 
girl, and I just sat around and listened, feel- 
ing anything but comfortable. I did not go 
to the wedding, but I sent her a present and 
thought she had disappeared from my life 
altogether. 

Some two months later she sent me a 
letter and invited me to come out to her 
house in Scarsdale for Sunday dinner. I did 
not want to go, because I did not care any- 
thing about meeting her husband and also 
was afraid of what I might have to listen 
to. I made some sort of excuse, but she 
called me by telephone and was so insistent 
that finally I accepted. 


I WENT down Sunday morning, and the two 
met me at the station in a small motor car. 
Ralston was a decent enough looking fellow 
and very cordial. We drove to a pretty little 
house a couple miles away—“the dovecot,” 
he called it—and I had a pleasant enough 
day of it, except that all the while I felt like 
an intruder—especially when we were alone, 
and she told me something. I tried to make 
the conventional reply, but to save my life 
I couldn’t, because my thoughts went in- 
stantly back to Aunt Susan. 

“ Aren’t*you glad for me?” she asked. 

“Tf it’s what you wish,” I said. 

“Connie, dear, isn’t it what every woman 
wishes?” 

“Tt’s something every woman must de- 
cide for herself.” 

“But you 

*‘T don’t count, I guess,”’ I answered. 

“That’s because you don’t know.” 


” 





I was glad that Ralston came in at that 
moment. In the face of her happy anticipa- 
tion, I felt ashamed of being a wet blanket. 
Yet how could I tell her that children meant 
to me just care and work and worry? If she 
had only known my Aunt Susan, I thought 
to myself, she would soon see why I could 
not share her joy. 


R weeks after that, Alice Ralston clung 
to;me; I can’t imagine why. I should 
have said I was the last person in the world 
she would like to see, because, for one reason, 
try as hard as I might to fight it, I resented 
the idea of her having a family. Yet all this 
while she was gayer and finer than I had ever 
seen her, and I grew fonder of her all the 
time. Toward the last I spent every Sunday 
with her. At times I felt abashed in the face 
of her sweet courage. But I could not re- 
joice with her, or take any real pleasure in 
her pretty baby clothes. To me, children 
were dreadful responsibilities. 

That was the way I felt. I would not be 
telling the truth if I said anything else. I 
felt like crying over her and kneeling and 
kissing her hand. But not for a moment was 
I glad. 

I left the house one Sunday at five o’clock 
and walked to the station because her hus- 
band could not leave her. I remember that, 
when I came outdoors, I threw back my 
head and drank in deep breaths of air and 
prayed for her. When I reached my room 
and locked my door I could not shut out 
everything, as I had before. I had not 
realized until then the power of life and that 
we cannot shut ourselves away from it. I 
threw myself on my bed and cried. I was 
ashamed that I had not stayed with her. 

That night, at midnight, a telegram came 
for me. I woke up, hearing someone pound- 
ing at my door, and leaped from bed in a 
panic. I signed for the message and stood 
under the light, not daring to open the yellow 
envelope. Finally with shaking hand I did 
open it and read as follows: 


Boy arrived safely. Everything all right. 


It was signed “Ralston.” I experienced 
a queer sense of relief, but I couldn’t sleep 
again that night. 

After that I never felt the same toward 
this room as I did before. When, a few weeks 
later, Mr. Carwin raised my pay, I engaged 
the small apartment which was to be my real 
home. III 


TEPHEN BOND was still a long way off 
in my life, farther at this time than he 
had ever been. And every month following, 
I should have said—had I known anything 
about it—only served to widen the gulf be- 
tween us, because with every month I was 
becoming more firmly established in my own 
security, happier in my surroundings, safer 
as regards the future, and more serenely con- 
tent with myself. 

I was constantly making myself more and 
moré valuable to Mr. Carwin. He liked me 
personally and I understood him. I worked 
hard and diligently to master the details of 
his business and was able to take more and 
more off his hands. When in the office I had 
no other thought in mind and did not care 
how late into the day I remained, because 
I had no outside engagements. As I grew 
more familiar with the business I grew more 
interested in it until I felt almost like a 
member of the firm. 

I was able now to grasp the bigger opera- 
tions, and I followed them to their conclu- 
sion with more excitement than Mr. Carwin 
himself did. It was fascinating; and I used 
to think that, if I were forced to change 
places with anyone, I would choose the réle 
of Mr. Carwin. But I wouldn’t have taken 
a chance on even that of my own free will. 
He was generous with me not only on the 
matter of salary but in giving me oppor- 
tunities for investment, which increased my 
savings with startling rapidity. I never 
realized that money could be made as 
quickly and easily as he made it. When I 
thought of my own present income and how 
John Newcomb toiled for his daily bread, it 
left me wondering. Every now and then 
I found a way of sending a portion of my 
winnings to him through Aunt Susan. 

My apartment consisted of a bedroom, a 
living room, a kitchenette and a bath. I 
paid for this what to some might have 
seemed an extravagant rent, because it was 
in a very good neighborhood; but I felt I was 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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With the SIMPLEX Ironer the average family ironing is done in © 
a single hour at a total cost for fuel of only 4 cents. 


IMPLEX RONER 


ORK with a SIMPLEX Ironer 

makes ironing really a pleas- 

ure. It is so easy to operate 
this household machine, a child can 
use it. 















Sold on easy payments. 


Every corner and edge and surface 
of linen that passes through the 
SIMPLEX comes out perfect, with a 
fine gloss like new. And not only flat 
pieces, but rompers, dresses, lingerie, 
boys’ blouses, soft shirts, all are 
quickly and beautifully ironed. 


Housewives all over the country are 
counting the SIMPLEX Ironer the 
solution for half to-day’s ironing 
problems. It saves money, it saves 
time, it saves strength! 


The SIMPLEX Ironer is the reliable, 
standard ironing machine, and once 
bought represents a life time’s in- 
vestment. 


t Pra 





American Ironing Machine Company 
503—168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


. Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City ( 
“Tt is a mark of intelligent housekeeping Pacific Coast Office : 431 Sutter St., Sen Francisco, Calif. 
We also make Ironing machines and Laundry equipment for laundries, C 


to possess a SIMPLEX I RONER. “a hotels, institutions and factories 
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That Would Buy 


100 Dishes 


_Based on Prices at 
this Writing 





Two Eggs 


Would buy 10 dishes of 
Quaker Oats 





One Chop 
Would buy 12 dishes 


1 Slice Bacon - 
Would buy 2 dishes 





Each Maffin 
Would buy a dish 
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Of Supreme Food — Quaker Oats 


Consider that—the steak for an average family meal 
would serve 100 dishes of the food of foods. 

Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. One egg would 
buy five dishes. One chop would buy twelve dishes, based 
on prices at this writing. 

You can serve ten breakfasts of Quaker Oats for a! out 
the cost of serving one with meat or eggs or fish. 


Saves 90% 


On Your Breakfast 


Dut the true way to measure foods 
is by nutrition. The calory—the 
energy unit—is used for this com- 
parison. 

Quaker Oats yield 1810 calories per 
pound, while round steak yields 890 
and eggs 635. 

This is the cost per 1000 calories in 
some necessary foods at this writing: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats rm r ‘ Slike 
Average Meats . ‘ ‘ 45c 
Average Fish P é ‘ 50c 
Hen’s Eggs é ‘ ‘ 70c 
Vegetables ‘ - lle to 75c 











So Quaker Oats, compared with aver- 
age meat foods, saves some 90 per cent 
on a breakfast. 

And the oat is the supreme food. It 
is almost the ideal food in balance and 
completeness. 

It is rich in elements which growing 
children need. As a vim-food it has 
age-old fame. 

Make Quaker Oats your basic break- 
fast. Start the day well-fed. Use this 
saving to bring your average food 
cost down, 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Serve Quaker Oats for its de- 
lightful flavor. It is flaked from 
queen grains only—just the rich, 


plump, flavory oats. We get but 
ten pounds from a bushel. Yet 
it costs no extra price. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


3271, 
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They Who Walk in 
Darkness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


to live here a good many years and was en- 
titled now to the kind of surroundings I 
wished. 

‘Furthermore, I furnished the rooms to suit 
my taste. Here again I let myself go. I had 
always wanted a four-poster, and one Satur- 
day afternoon I picked one up in an auction 
room. Here also I secured a highboy and a 
set of rush-bottomed chairs and some drawn 
rugs. I went the limit, too, on good linen 
for the bed and an old-fashioned bedquilt. 
I furnished my living room simply, but with 
nothing except choice and attractive pieces. 
Some of them were reproductions, but I did 
not care if they were. 

For my little kitchen I bought only alumi- 
num and copper. I did not need much for 
myself alone. In the same way I made my 
table attractive with Royal Dalton, just 
such pieces as I used daily. I did not propose 
to burden myself with forced housekeeping. 
There was a nice dining room connected 
with the apartments, and when I felt like it 
I took my breakfasts and dinners there. 

I never could understand why it is not 
just as possible for a single woman to make 
her surroundings to her liking as it is for a 
bachelor, and yet I know that few do so. I 
think it must be because most of them, even 
those who protest to the contrary, are merely 
waiting. They really expect to be married 
some day. 

Again, not many women know how to live 
alone while they are young. ‘They never have 
the chance to learn as men do, and both 
their training and instincts are against them. 
By the time they have learned they are so 
old and so hardened that most of their zest 
for life has gone. 


WAS more fortunate. I was still only 
twenty-one, and I was alive clear to my 


‘finger tips. All my five senses were alert, 


and the mere consciousness of my existence 
was a thrilling fact to me. I loved to wake 
up in the morning in my old four-poster and 
sleepily, lazily look around me at the beauti- 
ful things I had bought with my own money, 
money I had earned by my own efforts. I 
was sound enough of body to sleep normally 
and come to life as refreshed as the day 
itself. And I looked forward to my work 
with pleasure, so that it was no effort for me 
to get up. I jumped out of bed like a healthy 
boy and enjoyed my cold shower. 

As for getting my little breakfast, that 
was no trick at all. I put the coffee on to boil 
as soon as I arose, and water for my egg, and 
by the time I was dressed they were waiting 
with as little trouble as though a maid had 
done it for me. It took only a jiffy to spread 
my table with clean linen, my few pieces of 
silver and my dear, delicate china, and there 
you were. I ate at leisure and needed even 
less time to make everything tidy again, 
although had I chosen I could have left that 
for the maid who came in every day to 
straighten my rooms. 

Sometimes I walked to the office and 
sometimes rode in the Subway, which I 
could easily reach. Once in the office, I 
found my hands pleasantly full, with a brief 
respite for lunch, until it was time to go 
home. I really thought of these apartments 
as “home.” They were of me. I had made 
them what they were, and they in turn were 
helping to make me. These things which I had 
rescued from their cold, dead surroundings 
were my friends. They greeted me when 
I came in at night, and seemed sorry to have 
me go in the morning. Under the electric 
lights I could almost hear the chairs and 
tables purr contentedly. I had a tiny May- 
flower rocker—in which I used to sit and sew 
or read—-which I am sure would have put 
its arms about me had it been able. I was 
young ahd contented and safe. 


H, HOW safe I was! That is what I ap- 
preciate most of all, I think. Once I 
turned the key in my lock at night I was free 
of the whole world. Outside there were mil- 
lions of people jostling one another, fighting 
with one another, doing one another harm, 
but they could not involve me. Sometimes I 
brought home an evening paper, just to 
get a fuller contrast between my life and 
theirs. It seemed as though, wherever lives 
came in contact—especially the lives of men 
and women—trouble began, terrible, heart- 
rending, pitiable trouble. I was not un- 
sympathetic. I pitied these women sincerely. 
Had opportunity offered I would have 
helped any one of them as far as I was able 
without sacrificing my own security. But 
I could see no good in adding myself as one 


more to the number. I felt that what I had 
accomplished other women could. 

I pitied Alice Ralston. I still went down 
to visit her occasionally. The boy was grow- 
ing normally. But I thought how much 
happier she would be if she only lived as 
I did, safe from the worries and respon- 
sibilities of life. I knew she worried about 
the baby. And she worried, too, about Ral- 
ston, if he happened to be a few minutes late 
in getting home. 

I began to venture out more at night. I 
was gaining confidence, so that the eyes of 
men did not worry me as they did at first. 
I discovered that, after all, this annoyance 
was easily cnough handled at the start. 
Men are quick enough to let a girl alone when 
they find they are making a mistake. I went 
to the good theaters and occasionally to good 
concerts and still more occasionally to inter- 
esting lectures. But mostly I was contented 
enough to stay at home and read. 


ERE, then, was I, and these my circum- 

stances, when Stephen Bond came back 
from France. I do not think it at all remark- 
able that what Miss Harlan told me of him did 
not disturb me in the least. I was not so 
much interested as I would have been over 
the same yarns told about some character 
in fiction in a good novel, because they were 
not so well put. He was handsome and 
had had his ‘‘affairs,” as, I presume, most 
handsome men have, because women allow 
it. The only point in our relations that I 
considered at all was how best to make him 
understand at once that, merely because I 
happened to be rather good-looking, I was 
not to be viewed as fair game. 

He had been in the office perhaps a month 
and we had exchanged the customary good 
mornings and that was all, when one night as 
I came out of the building I found him wait- 
ing. Though I walked past him he raised his 
hat and joined meas faras thesidewalk, where 
I stopped. 

“Are you walking?” he asked. 

“YVes—alone,” I answered sharply. 

“I’m alone too,” he said. “Which way 
do you go?” 

I was irritated by his boldness and impu- 
dence, but my one idea for the moment was 
to get away from the door where others of 
the firm might come out at any moment. 
If I were seen with him, no matter how 
much against my wishes, that meant gossip. 
Without answering, I turned up the street. 
He continued by my side, 


E KEPT on in this fashion without 
speaking for two or three blocks, and 

then I stopped and faced him. He met my 
gaze with quite as much assurance as though 
he were there with my consent. He was so 
perfectly natural about it and so perfectly 
good-natured about it that half my indigna- 
tion vanished. That, however, did not mean 
that I enjoyed the situation or meant to 
continue it, but it made the whole incident 
seem a mutch less serious affair than at first. 
He was wearing some sort of tawny, left- 
over aviator’s coat, drawn in at the waist 
with a belt that had little brass rings on it. 
A brown soft hat came well down to his ears, 
in that absurd fashion that makes a man look 
either like a peddler or an indifferent young 
blood. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” he asked, 
taking out his case. 

“T don’t mind anything you do, so long 
as you don’t interfere with me,” I answered. 

He lighted up. “Am I interfering with 
you now?” he asked. 

“Certainly. I prefer to walk alone.” 

“Why?” 

“Rather than with you? Is that incon- 
ceivable?” 

Maybe I pricked him a little with that. 
I hoped so. “Shrapnel,” he answered. 
“Wicked stuff, that.” 

“Do you intend to keep on?” I asked. 

“T’d like to.” 

“T can assure you that it is very disagree- 
able for me.” 

“Somebody has been telling you stories.” 

“Well?” 

“They are probably true.” 

I was surprised at that admission, but 
I did not care to pursue the subject. “It 
does not interest me whether they are true 
or not,” I answered. 

His face brightened. ‘ Honest?” 

I saw I was being forced into a pro- 
longed conversation, and I resented that. 
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THE HEBE COMPANY 








Use Hebe for 


Bread 
Cakes and Buns 
Muffins and Biscuits 


Griddle Cakes 
Custards 
and a thousand 
other uses. 


Serve Hebe with 
Coffee and Tea 


and in Cocoa. 





CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETABLE FAT 
25.5% TOTAL SOLIDS 
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Not only for your bread, but for 
your mufhns and biscuits, and for 
your fine cakes, buns, doughnuts, 
custard pies and puddings. Hebe 
is a constant economy. Hebe en- 
riches your baking. Hebe enables 
you to get delightful results because 
it is always uniform. Its quality 
never varies. 


One of the chief values of Hebe in 
baking is the perfect balance of 
ingredients—pure skimmed milk 
evaporated to double strength en- 
riched with cocoanut fat. In the 
hermetically sealed can it retains 
its purity and wholesomeness 
guarded so carefully in the process 
of manufacture. 


_ CHICAGO 


THE HEBE COMPANY 
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—the new food product-a 
gift from nature and science 
—it cuts cost of cooking and 
enriches your menu 















Use Hebe in all your Baking 


It is convenient, always at hand, 
and Hebe will keep several days 
after opening if kept in a cool place. 


Begin to use Hebe today. Use it 
inyour bakingand forcreamedsoups, 
creamed vegetables, creamed meats, 
omelets, custards, salad dressings, 
oyster and clam stews. There are 
a thousand ways in which Hebe 
will save in the cost of living and 
at the same time vary and enrich 
your menu. 


Order Hebe from your grocer today. 
And write for the free Hebe Book 


of Recipes—Address the Home 


Economy, Dept. 2301, Consumers 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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Your Husband Should Get You 
A Toledo Fireless Cookstove 





Give yourself more 
hours in the open. 
Meals cook while 
you are gone. 





SS A 
Be sure the cook- 
stove you buy has 
the triple seal and 
famous Water Seal 
heat-lock. 





“Delicious Fireless 
Cooked Dishes”’ is a 
fireless cooking 
demonstration, with 
colored photo- 
graphs and recipes. 
Write for this book. 
Address Dept. 3. 





Ideal Model 
Solid oak, cabinet-built case, specially vulcanized 








He likes to havea good dinner waiting his home- 
coming; he wants you to look attractive; he 
realizes that you should get out more in the 
afternoons. The one thing that will accomplish 
all these results is a Toledo Fireless Cookstove. 


A Marvelof Baking Efficiency 


Toledo Fireless Cookstoves can do practically 
any kind of cooking—including baking and 
roasting—that a kitchen range can do, because 
of the heat-conserving triple seal top, with its 
patented Water Seal, a water-filled groove in the 
top of cooking compartment, to keep heat from 
escaping between compartment top and cover. 


Saves Fuel 


You can bake your bread, biscuits and pies, 
roast meats and cook vegetables in the Toledo. 
By heating the soapstone radiators for fifteen 
or twenty minutes you can do cooking that 
would take hours of fuel burning in your range. 


Gives You More Time 
Away From Home 


You can put the unheated foods in the Toledo 
and go out for hours, returning to find dinner 
perfectly cooked and piping hot, ready to serve. 
You will find that everything cooked in it has 
an added deliciousness, the toothsomeness of 
cooked-in flavors, the tender delicacy of thor- 
oughly cooked foods. A store in your town 
doubtless has Toledo Fireless Cookstoves. 





Domestic Science Model 
Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel finish 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 
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They Who Walk in 
Darkness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


“Mr. Bond,” I said sharply, “can’t I make it 
plain to you that I don’t desire any more of 
your acquaintance than is necessary for our 
business relations? ”’ 

“Lord,” he said, “‘you’ve made that plain 
for a month.” 

“Then why in the world are you bothering 
me like this?” 

“Because I want more of your acquaint- 
ance,” he replied; and he looked as naive as 
a child when he said it. 

I was a little bewildered how to handle 
this ridiculous situation. One thing was 
sure: it was quite useless to stand here and 
bandy words with him. So, not knowing 
what else to do, I turned on my heels and 
walked away. I did not dare to hope he 
would not follow. Yet after I had walked as 
fast as I could for two blocks, I realized that 
he was not following. I did not venture to 
turn, however, for another two blocks. Then 
I glanced swiftly over my shoulder. He was 
not in sight. It was with a little more thank- 
ful sense of security than usual that I locked 
myself into my room that night. 


N TIME [I came to learn that the unex- 

pected was always to be expected of 
Stephen Bond. It was a long while beforc 
I could understand this, because it was so 
foreign to my own way of thinking and 
acting. It brought into my life, whether 
I liked it or not, a new element. I had 
always been able to anticipate almost every 
detail of the morrow, because it was largely 
within my control and because I had settled 
down to more or less of a routine. I did not 


mind this. In a sense it was a necessary 
factor in the calm, even existence I was 
leading. 


But from the beginning of my unwilling 
acquaintance with Stephen Bond, he was 
always jumping out from ambush at me. 
The very next morning after my meeting 
with him on the street I found in the firm’s 
morning mail a letter addressed to me in 
care of Carwin & Sears. I opened it care- 
lessly and read as follows: 


My dear Miss Constance Davison: This is just 
to say good morning to you before you have a 
chance to frown. Yours, STEPHEN Bonp. 


It was a trivial matter to be annoyed 
about, but what I did not like was that it 
forced him on my attention during business 
hours. I had not seen him when I came in 
and had forgotten the whole incident of 
yesterday, as was seemly and proper. This 
recalled the whole incident. Here he was 
again. When, later in the forenoon, I ran 
across him, I did frown in earnest. 

I more than expected to find him waiting 
for me that night. I was sure of it and had 
several speeches prepared that I thought 
would discourage him forever. Only he was 
not waiting that night or the next or the 
next. Just as I concluded he had come to 
his senses after all, he turned up one evening 
when I was halfway back to my apartment. 
He came down the street toward me, and 
I did not see him until he raised his hat and 
spoke. I was startled. 


ITH scarcely an acknowledgment from 

me of his presence, he fell into step by 
my side. “I’m lonesome as the deuce,” he 
began abruptly. 

“T’m not in the slightest,” I returned. 

“How do you manage it?” he asked. 

“By minding my own business,” I said. 

“But I haven’t any—in particular.” 

“‘T should judge as much.” 

“Look here,” he broke out. “ What’s the 
use of shooting at me all the time?” 

“All you have to do is to keep out of 
range,” I suggested. 

He turned quickly and made me look at 
him. I don’t know how, for I did not want 
to meet his eyes, and yet I did. ‘I was never 
much of a hand at keeping out of danger,” 
he said. 

I think my cheeks must have colored. I 
know they felt hot. This was due partly to 
his suggestion that in me he saw an element 
of danger, and partly ‘to his implication that 
I proposed for him the coward’s part. I had 
intended neither inference. Still there was 
no reason why I should have gone to the 
trouble of explaining. , 

“T didn’t expect that of you,” I said. 

“Then,” he answered, “you can’t expect 
me to keep away from you.” 

“Not on the plea of danger, surely.” 

“And yet,” he said with a boldness that 
took away my breath, “any man who fell 
in love with you would be risking all.” 


“Mr. Bond,” I stammered, “you have no 
right to talk such nonsense.” 

“Connie Davison,” he said in a low, tense 
voice, “I have already risked all. I love you. 
Will you marry me?” 


IV 


T WAS so Stephen Bond proposed, im- 

petuously and without right, forcing him- 
self upon me as I was walking home to my 
apartment. He did this before I had ever 
exchanged a hundred words with him, and 
while I knew the worst of him without hav- 
ing had an opportunity to know the best. 
He could not possibly have selected a more 
unfavorable opportunity from his point of 
view or a better from mine. It gave me a 
chance to answer him without a trace of 
passion. 

I was startled, to be sure, by the abrupt- 
ness and unexpectedness of his proposal, and 
it took me a moment to recover my self- 
possession. I could not understand upon 
what assumption it was based. I could not 
fathom his motives, and yet I do not think 
1 doubted his earnestness. He was serious 
for the moment, at any rate. And I answered 
him seriously and directly. 

“Mr. Bond,” I said, “I cannot imagine 
anything in the world more remote than the 
possibility of my marrying you.” 

He looked thoughtful a moment and then 
said: ‘Well, I had a notion the idea would 
strike you that way.” 

“Then,” I said, “we can consider the 
incident closed.” 

“Closed?” 

“Most certainly I shall.” 

“But I shall not,” he answered. 

“Can’t I make you understand any- 
thing?” I said sharply. “I have answered 
you more politely than you deserve, and I 
have answered you definitely and finally. 
I don’t propose to continue this useless dis- 
cussion further. I ask you as a gentleman 
to leave me.” 

“Very well,” he replied. ‘I will leave you 
now. But,” he paused a moment and then 
added, ‘“‘some day I am going to marry you.” 

I looked up at that and laughed. I met 
his keen gray eyes and laughed. I looked 
fair into his handsome face and laughed. 
And he laughed back at me gently, con- 
fidently, but with his sandy brows beetling 
as I fancied they must have beetled when, 
over Flanders, he sighted an enemy airplane. 
Then he turned and left me. 


We that phrase ringing in my ears I 
walked on alone. ‘Some day,” he had 
said, “I am going to marry you.” He had 
said it—yes; but that did not bring it any 
nearer a fact. There was nothing to prevent 
a man from making such extravagant state- 
ments, if it took his fancy; although what 
pleasure he derived from so doing, it was 
difficult to understand. When it came to 
carrying them out, that was another matter. 
It takes two to make such a bargain. 

If he thought my circumstances were such 
as to act in his favor—as is the case with a 
good many women who marry—he was cer- 
tainly sadly mistaken. I was more com- 
pletely mistress of myself than he suspected. 
As far as any element of necessity entered 
into the situation, I could snap my fingers at 
him and the whole world. No man on earth 
could offer me surroundings more to my 
liking than those I already enjoyed. No man 
on earth could offer me more complete se- 
curity. 

In fact, whatever a man might contribute 
to my happiness that I did not already pos- 
sess I would purchase only at the sacrifice of 
this hard-earned security. 

Here was the basic danger, a danger to 
which I was keenly alive. I desired nothing 
more than I already had, and I furthermore 
understood enough of life to know that, even 
should I be tempted into those so-called 
Elysian Fields, the price was too great. 

Well, I was not tempted and had no inten- 
tion of challenging Fate, even to that extent. 
And if I had been so insane, I could not 
imagine a less likely lure than Stephen Bond. 
How he would make a woman pay! Admit- 
ting that only half the stories I had heard 
about him were true—and he had admitted 
them all—I still had my own two eyes with 
which to judge. _ 

The man was not malicious. He never 
intended any harm. But he was tempera- 
mental and pleasure-loving and careless of 
consequences. He desired intensely what 
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light. 
Took Two Years 
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worthy of Van Camp’s. 

It will give you a new concep- 
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“Mama, What Is Peanut Butter?”’ 


Can You Say? 


You will say, perhaps, that peanut butter is toasted peanuts 
crushed. But there’s far more to Van Camp’s Peanut Butter. 
The Van Camp scientists, for two years, studied Peanut 
Butter. They learned by tests which kinds of peanuts yielded 


Then they blended varieties, each with different flavor, until 


They found that roasting must be stopped at exactly a cer- 
tain point. So the nuts are cooled now in a sudden draft. 

They found that nut hearts—or the germs—give a bitter 
tinge. So they are all removed. And every skin is taken off 


A Twice-Better Peanut Butter 


They have thus secured the ut- 
most in a peanut butter. And, to 
protect the flavor, they seal all the 
jars in a vacuum. 


children taste Van 


If they like this Van Camp 
flavor, get 
For peanut butter is a great 
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them have this multiplied de- 
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They Who Walk in 
Darkness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


he wanted as long as he wanted it, but, once 
having it, easily tired and turned to some- 
thing else. And being as he was extremely 
good-looking and with a charm of manner 
that distinguished him, and possessed of 
certain genuinely worthy qualities, such as 
courage and good nature and inherent gen- 
tleness, he had found his desires, as far as 
women were concerned, not difficult of 
attainment; and so he would, doubtless, to 
the end. But what of any woman dependent 
upon him for steadiness and loyalty? Think- 
ing thus, I was glad I was dependent only 
upon myself. 


FELT a fresh glow of enthusiasm for my 

pretty nest when I went home that eve- 
ning. My little armchair looked comfortably 
inviting, and I cast a pleasant glance at my 
old four-poster as I went into my bedroom 
and stood a moment before the cheval 
glass on my dressing table. I saw a young 
woman, whose eyes were perhaps a trifle 
brighter than usual, staring back at me. Her 
cheeks, too, had more color than at the end 
of some days, but that was due probably to 
rapid walking. It was a youthful face, not 
unattractive, with lips parted a little in a 
smile which revealed white, even teeth. 

“You lucky girl!” I breathed. “Oh, you 
very lucky girl!” 

I removed my hat and coat and took down 
my hair and did it over before preparing 
dinner. I had long hair, black and very fine, 
like mother’s. I enjoyed combing it out 
to-night and watched myself at the task as 
though I were watching some other girl. 
As the dark strands swept down over my 
shoulders I might have been mistaken for 
sixteen. I was young; I had reached my 
twenty-second birthday only a week before. 

As a matter of fact I had spent twenty-one 
of those twenty-two years in just growing up 
and filling out. I had been really living in 
the fullness of maturity a little over a year— 
a little over a year, with the prospect of so 
many years ahead that I did not need even 
to consider anything except to-day. As I 
was now I should be indefinitely. 

I prepared my dinner of chops and salad— 
with, for dessert, a bit of cheese and crackers 
and black coffee—without effort (I was very 
handy at such things)—and partook of it at 
my leisure. It was after eight when I snug- 
gled into my rocking-chair and picked up a 
current magazine. I ran through the vari- 
ous love stories with a contented chuckle of 
cynical amusement. They were all based 
upon the age-old assumptions that love was 
the only thing in the world, and they fol- 
lowed through the conventional conflict to 
the inevitable conclusion. The only thing 
that amazed me was the infinite variety 
which ingenious authors were able to give 
to the same old material. I wondered if ever 
anyone would have the nerve to write the 
story of a woman who did not love. Some 
day, I thought, I might do it myself. 


NCE or twice my thoughts went back to 

Stephen Bond, but I found myself able 
to smile. Each time I took the episode a 
little less seriously. I even began to wonder 
if he himself was not by now smiling over his 
sentimental outbreak. For of course he did 
not know any more about me than I knew 
about him—or as much. My life had not 
been sufficiently eventful to make even 
gossip. He could judge me only as he had 
seen me in the office, and there I figured only 
as a hard-working business woman with a 
reputation, I trust, of having some ability 
and common sense. But that certainly was 
not the stuff of which sentiment is made. 

Or perhaps his strange conduct was due to 
his training in France. It was reported that 
as an airman he had never failed to attack 
an enemy machine the moment he saw it, no 
matter what the odds were against him. I 
had read somewhere a little article about 
him which ran to this effect. I was quite 
thrilled. It said that he seemed to have an 
almost uncanny instinct, like Guynemer’s, 
which always brought him safely through. 
Perhaps he was obeying some such impulse 
now, in swooping down upon poor me. That 
was lending more dignity to the incident 
than it deserved, but perhaps not from his 
point of view. If Iwas right, he was doomed 
to his first defeat. At that, the notion sent a 
creepy feeling down my spine. I stopped 
speculating in that direction. 

I went to bed and slept soundly; and the 
next morning in the office greeted Stephen 
Bond as though nothing whatever had hap- 
pened. As far as I was concerned, nothing 


had happened. He nodded back, and I 
could not see that he showed any evidence of 
having lost sleep over the matter himself. ‘I 
did a good day’s work and that night took 
the Subway home. 

There I found a box for me and, after 
removing my hat and coat, opened it. It 
contained a dozen beautiful roses, but no 
card was inclosed. Yet I knew from whom 
they must have come. I had never received 
flowers from anyone in my life before. And 
I loved flowers. On very rare occasions I 
bought some myself and brought them home. 
While I stared at these, perplexed and con- 
fused, they filled the room with their dewy 
fragrance. But even as they did so they 
forced his attention upon me. 

They were from Stephen Bond and, as 
long as their fragrance lasted or the deep red 
of their petals met my eyes, they were 
bound to associate themselves with him. 
Yet it seemed a cruel thing and a useless 
thing to throw them away. Even if I did 
that, I should still be conscious of them and 
still be acting only upon the assumption that 
they were from him. I could not even ques- 
tion Stephen Bond himself, because if by any 
chance they were not from him I should be 
left in a position even more embarrassing 
than this. It certainly would be mortifying 
to accuse a man of sending flowers if he 
had nothing of the sort in mind. All I could 
do was to put them in water and try to forget. 


} 5 ytd who can forget roses, long-stemmed, 
clean-leafed, dark-red roses, and remain 
in the same room with them? I turned to 
my sewing and turned to my books, but I 
could not escape them. When I woke up the 
next morning, they were there to greet me. 
So they remained for two days, and the day 
I finally threw them away others came. 

This went on for three weeks. Sometimes 
he sent violets; sometimes daisies; some- 
times gorgeous yellow chrysanthemums; but 
never was there any day when I did not find 
some sort of flowers in my rooms from him. 
I loved them for their own sakes, but they 
got on my nerves because of him. He had 
devised a way of keeping himself before me 
from which I could not escape. He was 
ingenious about it too. As though fearing I 
should give orders not to have the boxes de- 
livered—something I had actually consid- 
ered—he had them come in all sorts of boxes, 
so that until they were opened no one could 
tell whether they were flowers or not. 

He was absurd. Once he sent them in an 
elaborate hat box and another time in a 
nailed-up wooden box and again in a clothing 
box. He sent them by mail and parcel post 
and by express, and sometimes went to the 
trouble of telegraphing from New York to 
Boston and New Haven and Pittsburgh and 
Utica and having them forwarded from 
there. Unless I closed every avenue of 
communication with the whole world, I 
could not prevent these parcels from being 
delivered at my door, and then until I 
opened them I could not tell what they con- 
tained, no matter how strongly I might 
suspect. Once opened, to throw them away 
was like killing some innocent thing. 


At this while he never bothered me in any 
other way. But this was enough. It 
reached a point finally where I was obliged 
to act. I was getting irritable about it. 
During the day I found myself wondering 
what new scheme he would think of, and on 
my way home I would wonder what was 
waiting for me. If I found the parcel at my 
door I would sometimes leave it there for 
hours, determined not to open that one at 
any rate. But that is an almost impossible 
thing to do. In the end I always opened it 
exactly as he knew I would do. 

The mere fact that he was making me do 
something against my wishes was annoying. 
It was the sort of thing I was living to escape. 
It was one of the fundamental reasons why 
I did not wish to have anything to do with 
him. I refused to allow anyone to impose 
upon my freedom. So one evening I wrote 
him a note and addressed it to the office. 
This in itself was to me a humiliating thing 
to do. I wrote as follows: 


Mr. STEPHEN BonD. 

. Dear Sir: If you are responsible for the 

various anonymous parcels I have been receiv- 

ing for three weeks, I ask you not to send any 

more. To be obliged to receive these is very 

distasteful to me. Yours very truly, 
CONSTANCE DAVISON. 
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High above the. ordinary, Blue Ribbon 
Peaches offer the opportunity of providing 
the table with a dessert that will win true 
appreciation from everyone. 

Turned toa soft golden flush by ripening 
under the California sunshine, they add to 
the beauty of a well-planned meal. Rich in 
natural sugar they have a distinct and appeal- 
ing flavor; and because of their high food 
value they possess a goodness which makes 
in all a dish that is supreme. 
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Health authorities advise a greater use of 
dried fruits. Blue Ribbon Peaches offer vari- 
ety, as there are so many different ways in 
which to serve them. They provide an al- 
most endless list of tempting, appetizing and 
nutritious desserts. 

Peach sauce and Peaches and Cream have 
long been favorites, and now because of im- 
proved methods of production these popular 
dishes are obtainable every day of the year. 
Your grocer can supply you. 


Dried peaches are fresh peaches with only the water removed. When you replace the water, you restore them 
to their original condition. In Blue Ribbon Peaches all of the fuzz and most of the peeling is eliminated 
by our new brushing process. The fruit thus improved takes the place of the fresh fruit in any recipe. 


Address Department G for a free Recipe Book showing many delightful ways of serving Blue ‘Ribbon Peaches 


Produced &° packed by CAI, | FO RN LA PEAC H G ROWERS: | NC * Main Office, Fresno, Cal. 
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“@he Eden washes everything, from lace curtains to blankets, 
from handkerchiefs to sheets, by dipping the clothes gently up and 
down without rubbing or wear. 


The Eden' Sediment Zone is one of many exclusive made the Eden the first choice in thousands of homes. 
features and improvements that make Eden-washed Ask the Eden dealer in your town to give you a 
clothes so clean, sweet and pure. The dirt as it is free trial in your own home on your own washing— 
washed out of the clothes settles in the Sediment without cost or obligation. Buy if you like and pay 
Zone, leaving the wash water cleanandfreeofdirt. The as you save. 

dirt is not washed back and forth through your clothes “An Eden in the Home”—a charmingly illustrated 
in the Eden. This and many other features have book is yours for the asking. 


- BROKAW-EDEN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


| The ideal way of washing delicate things | . St. Louis Denver San Francisco 
is the way the Eden washes everything Factories at Lowell, Mass., and Alton, Ill. 
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Why I Hate My Independence 


AM a “modern” woman, and I wish I 

wasn’t. I am married to a man who is 

supposedly also “modern.” After living 
with him for five years I’ve concluded that 
he is just the kind of man who shouldn’t be 
“modern.” Tl have to draw a parallel to 
make my reasons clear. 

When I was at college I belonged to a 
group of three consciously radical spirits. 
Looking backward, I can remember only 
one thing that distinguished us from our 
placidly conservative classmates. We three 
had a positive rule that all our entertain- 
ments should be “Dutch treat.’”’? We were 
belligerently independent. Particularly we 
had a solemn rule that not one of us would 
ever permit a mere man to pay our way 
anywhere, neither car fares nor matinées 
nor lunches. I believe we winked at pres- 
ents; there seemed to be a reasonable supply 
of bonbons and flowers for frequent division. 

We were terribly proud of our progressive 
spirit and the courage with which we carried 
out our idea of man-woman equality. So it 
was something of a shock when the weak- 
willed one of the group made confession. 

“Why is it,” she asked, “that the very 
nicest men—usually the ones you like best— 
won’t let you pay your own way?” 

We gasped. This was indeed traitorous 
propaganda. 

But she persisted. “It’s true, and you 
needn’t deny it. The men who let you pay 
your luncheon check or stick your own 
nickel in the conductor’s 
box are generally the par- 
simonious ones—or they’re 
something worse. They let 
you pay your own way so 
that they can laugh and 
boast about it afterward.” 

I felt a good deal of con- 
tempt for her. And al- 
though experience has 
taught me that there’s a 
bit of truth in her view- 
point, I still believe that 
much of it is wrong. The 
tiny grain of truth is what 
has complicated my mar- i 
ried life and made me 3} 
regret my financial inde- 
pendence. 


ITHIN a year after 

I left college I mar- 
ried, and it was as ro- 
mantic a love match as 
any girl could dream of. 
Walter was—and still is— 
handsome, gay, good- 
natured. He was the only 
son of well-to-do people 
and at the time we married 
he had a pleasant but not 
well-paying job with a firm 
in which his father was in- 
terested. 

I remember the day 
when I timidly told Walter 
I intended to keep on 
teaching after we were mar- 
ried. He had frequently 
expressed his sympathy with the modern 
notion of independence for women, yet I felt 
somewhat uncertain of his stand when it 
affected his own wife. I carefully prepared 
some fine arguments with which I could 
answer any possible opposition from Walter 
and chose a time when he was most com- 
fortable and most good-natured to open a 
subject which might possibly involve acri- 
monious discussion. 


Mae several months before our marriage 
Walter traveled once a week to the little 
country town where I taught, and we had all 
of along delightful Sunday together. I would 
put up a tempting “picnic lunch” and we 
would go off for the day to the woods, taking 
long tramps, or sometimes canoeing on the 
tiny lake near by. Cozier still were the days 
that were cool enough to justify a fire. This 
I used to build, for Walter had spent all his 
life in steam-heated city comfort and was 
helpless about any manual task. 

We had great fun about this. He pre- 
tended he was a noble Indian “buck,” and 
according to Indian custom it was proper 
for the squaw to do all the menial tasks. It 
was a merry game and we never tired of 
playing at it. This particular Sunday we 
were both stretched out before the fire after 
an early lunch. 

With timidity that wasn’t all affected I 
said to Walter: “By the way, you know I 
intend to keep on teaching after we’re 
married.” 

Walter puffed at his cigar for a few mo- 
ments. ‘Why, yes, of course, honey,’ he 
finally returned matter-of-factly. 

There was no question about it—my con- 
tinuing to work was taken for granted. And, 


By Eleanor Gilbert 


perverse creature that Iwas, I felt disap- 
pointed. 

I easily secured a teaching position in 
Walter’s town shortly after we were married, 
and a very happy existence we two enjoyed. 
We lived in a modest hotel at first, and then 
shifted about to various boarding places. 
Secretly I hungered for a home of our own, 
but I knew I could not do justice to my job 
and care for a house too. Besides, we could 
not possibly afford a home that first year. 
Even the simplest furnishings would have 
cost more than the funds either of us had. 
We both dressed well, saw all the plays, 
shared in whatever other local amusements 
were available and did some little enter- 
taining. 


FTER two years of this homeless and 
frivolous existence I seemed to lose my 
original secret yearning for a little nest of 
our own, and the old habits of thrift that I 
had once had simply disappeared. Walter 
paid all our common bills, and on the first 
of each month, when I received my pay 
check, I re- 
turned him a 
check for my 
half of our 
mutual ex- 
penses. Our 
personal ex- 
penses were 
paid by each 


I Took Inventory Then of This Attractive Husband of Mine. . . . 
There I Conceived a Hate for All the Many Dandified Habits He Possessed 


individually, and neither of us ever knew 
the state of the other’s finances. 

One day I received a visit from Ernestine, 
the weak-willed one of our old group at 
college. She had married a man whom I 
considered much her inferior, a man of no 
particular personal charm or special achieve- 
ment—merely a successful business man and 
madly in love with Ernestine. They had set 
up housekeeping in conventional fashion. 

It was late afternoon and I had come home 
from school especially tired. Our “home” 
at that period consisted of one large alcove 
room and, as we had lived in it almost a 
year, it was untidily littered up with petty 
accumulations. During that week there had 
been some trouble about help, and so our 
room showed signs of only the most super- 
ficial dusting. Parts of half-smoked cigars 
were still on two or three ash trays (Walter 
smoked heavily); half a dozen of his best 
ties were heaped confusedly on the bureau 
where he had f ussily selected one that morn- 
ing; my last year’s serge suit, which I had 
intended to take to the tailor’s ‘that morning 
for remodeling, was bundled on the single 
armchair, where I had forgotten it. 


THREW myself down on the bed and 

tried to relax, but the drab scene irritated 
me. And then Ernestine bounced into my 
room, unannounced and exuberant. 

“T’ve come to take you for a long spin in 
my new car!” she burst out. “Dick gave it 
to me for my birthday last week to drive 
myself, and I’m simply wild about it.”” Then 
she paused and looked at me curiously: 
“‘What’s the matter? You look so tired!” I 
saw her peculiar survey of the disorderly 
room. “I’ve an idea!” she finally exclaimed, 












rather tactlessly adding: “Chuck your 
silly job for a week; you’re sick. Come on 
out to my place, and rest up. I'll teach you 
to drive the car, if you like, and Dick can 
wait on you, hand and foot, for a change. 
I’m utterly spoiled already. ” 

A picture of her very proper, spick-and- 
span, luxuriously comfortable little house 
crossed my mind. Also, the picture of her 
Dick and his funny ways of babying and 
overindulging her. Her presence was dis- 
quieting. It raised a brand-new crop’ of 
questionings in my mind. Was I any hap- 
pier than Ernestine? We were both the 
same age, yet that day at least she looked 
almost ten years younger. 

I suppose if I had loved teaching for its 
own sake matters would have been different. 
I should have derived so much joy from the 
consciousness of my service or my efforts to 
progress that the sacrifice of what women 
esteem most, personal charm and youthful- 
ness, would have seemed a small thing. But 
on that point at least I was not deluded. I 
did not love teaching, as so many fine and 
able women do. I taught 
because that was the one 
way I knew to earn my 
livelihood and stubbornly 
maintain my ideas of finan- 
cial independence in mar- 
riage. 


HAT was the result? 

In spite of the fact 
that both Walter and I had 
worked steadily and earned 
a fair income, we had 
nothing to show for our 
five years of marriage. We 
had no home, nor even a 
spurious imitation of home 
comforts in the crowded 
quarters where we spent 
our leisure hours. Walter’s 
salary had been increased 
a number of times; mine 
had not. Walter’s increases 
meant more personal com- 
forts for himself; he felt he 
had to dress better, be more 
liberal in entertaining his 
friends, and the celebration 
of a raise with the purchase 
of more expensive cigars 
kept on indefinitely. With 
the increased cost of living, 
it took every cent I earned 
to pay my share, and I 
found no margin in my 
account for even small lux- 
uries. The sense of being 
economically independent 
had ceased to thrill me long 
ago! 


HE evening after Er- 
nestine’s visit I burst 
out with some convictions 
Then and 
“Let’s live like other 
people, Walter,” I sug- 
gested, and tried to smile 
a little. “I’ve made a great discovery; I 
don’t care about being economically inde- 
pendent any more. Let’s have a little home 
of our own, and I’m sure we can both man- 
age splendidly on your salary. I'll do our 
housework alone “ 

I paused. There was an expression on 
Walter’s face that checked my enthusiasm. 
Finally he said slowly, with a peculiar smile: 
“T thought you weré’so set on being modern, 
economically independent and all that.” 

I forced a laugh., '“‘Oh, that was a college 
notion I had when I didn’t know as much as 
I do now. You know, we’d both be much 
more comfortable in a real house, even if it 
had only five or six rooms—and a garden, 
maybe. You.don’t know what a good house- 
keeper I’d make.” 

Walter rose and rummaged about for a 
light. ‘‘Guess we can’t afford it, girlie,’ he 
mumbled between puffs at his cigar. “I’dlike 
a home myself, but my salary alone won’t 
stretch very far.” 

I don’t remember what else he said. I 
took inventory then of this attractive hus- 
band of mine, whom I still loved despite his 
shortcomings. But then and there I con- 
ceived a hate for all. the many dandified 
habits he possessed, his expensively perfect 
clothes, his objection to any except the most 
expensive seats at the play, his superb gen- 
erosity on the very rare occasions when he 
purchased a gift for me. 

Finally he observed my hurt look. He 
dropped on the arm of my chair and spoke 
caressingly:. “You. know how I’ve always 
admired your independence. That’s what 
attracted me to you from the first. These 
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Our really new 
modes in ladies’ 
and misses’ Coats, 
Suits, and Wraps 
can be seen but 
not pictured 


W OULDN'T you prefer a 





distinctive style,—one 
that every one else isn’t 
wearing? Wouldn't you favor a 
mode that is individualized > 


If only there were some way of 
seeing the newest and chic-est New York 
modes at your favorite store, your problem 
would be at an end,—wouldn’t it ? 











Of course, you'd want to see these 
models, immediately after they are cre- 
ated in New York City. There wouldn’t 
be any time for publishing advanced pic- 
tures of these styles because one never 
knows what the newest creation is until 
it appears and then the picture isn’t neces- 
sary,—the garment speaks for itself. 


Do you know that there is a style 
service like this in more than a thousand 
towns? The styles themselves are called 
Sheldon Modes and only one dealer in 
each town is permitted to.display them. 


If your local merchant is a Sheldon 
Mode representative, no matter when you 
visit his shop he will have new styles to 
show you. Sheldon Mode merchants re- 
new their styles thruout the year because 
Sheldon Mode studios send them, at reg- 
ular intervals, immediately after they have 
been created, New York's newest and 
chic-est Coat and Suit models made ac- 
cording to New York's highest standards, 
by a manufacturer of the highest reputation 
for quality, value and style. 


And the price, to you, is so moderate ! 


Probably the best store 
in your town displays 
Sheldon Modes. If not, 
please show your dealer 














this announcement ; — 





he’ll surely be inter- 





ested—or send us his 





name, if you will. 


THANK YOU, 


SHELDON MODE 


Dept. A3 1333 Broadway 











MERCHANTS—Write Dept. A3 for 
complete information r 


In every 
SHELDON MODE 
you'll find this label. 
LOOK FOR IT! 
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Retain Your 


Youthful 
Figure ! 


You can by my simple, easy 
method realize many of your 
longings for a perfect figure 
and good healti.. Over 92,000 
women have been my pupils 
during my 16 years of delight- 
ful and successful work. Thou- 
sands of women whom I have 
benefited are my friends. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women 
as our training camps have 
conditioned our men. 


You will look better in a 
modest dress if you carry it 
well than in an expensive gown with a poor figure. 


Realize your power of self-improvement. It’s easy, 
natural—carried on in the privacy of your own room. Just 
a few minutes a day may mean the difference between 

happiness and daily misery. 


Why not do as these thousands of other refined, intellec- 
tual women? Let me show you what I have done for them. 
I can do it for you, as well. 


Why not Weigh What 
You Should 4 120 pounds. When I first wrote 


By my simple teaching 40,000 | and yeak,and nervous, and 
women have discarded unnecessary | [idor‘1%jeare younger!” 
and mortifying over-weight and 40,000 
thin women are enjoying beautifying 
plumpness. My system strengtheris 
every vital part and harmonizes your 
physical organisms. 





Here Are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters: 


“The other day I weighed 


_ “You have no idea how de- 
Hghted Iam. I have reduced 
pounds in three months, 
and everyone says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger.”’ 
“Thave been lifted out of the 
low, nervous, depressed state 
I was in. Father says your 
course is worth $1000 to me. 


“Just think ofa athirty years’ 
case of digestive sluggishness 


My method shows you how to do 

relieved by your exercises in a 
this naturally, easily, yet scientific- | few, weck* I feel like a new 
ally. Progressive physicians are my 
friends.. Their wives and daughters 


are my pupils. 





“IT have not “had a cold 
since starting.’ 





**My circulation is im- 
proved, my digestion is better 
and my complexion is very 
much better.’ 
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My work grows in favor because it 
is sane, common-sense, logical. I do not claim to perform mir- 
acles. I simply use Nature’s methods—intelligently applied. 


Health Means Balance 


In taking my course each day’s work shows you a definite 
development. Health means balance—physical poise—the 
harmony of every part. You are daily directed along right 
channels—and your physical improvement becomes easy— 


delightful. 


I can show you how to become a happy, healthy, self- 
reliant woman with an understanding of the laws of Nature 


which make you so. 
Be Well—__—s_ 
Why Not? 


Be free from nagging ailments. Weigh what you 
should weigh | Have a perfect figure! Be happy! 
Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to your 
friends! In other words LIVE. 

When all vital organs are doing their proper 
work and you stand and breathe correctly disease 
germs, grippe and colds have little hold on you. 

It is easier to be well than to be sick when you 
learn how. 

You can have the benefit of my years of success- 
ful experience in helping thousands of women. 


No drugs—no medicines 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me—but sit 
down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. 

I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and 
giving many health hints. 


SUSANNA COCROFT. Dept. 36, 624 S. Michigan Ave., sae i. 














Why I Hate 
My Independence 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 139) 


parasitical women who rely on a man to. 


feed and clothe and house them—why, I 
just despise ’em. I’m awfully glad you’re 
different.” 

But I’m not. I want to be fed and clothed 
and “taken care of.”’ I want to have a little 
home of our own and make its care my job 
while my husband does his share in paying 
for the upkeep. The only difference between 
other women and myself is that it took five 
years of married life to make me discover 
what every woman knows at the beginning. 

My mistake was in emphasizing my theory 
of economic independence without the ac- 
companiment of an aim. Instead of sacri- 
ficing a few bachelor comforts when he 
married, just as most young men do, my 
husband increased his, because by living to- 
gether and dividing the cost some of his liv- 
ing expenses were reduced. Had we both 
been wise we would have set aside this 
saving for a possible future home, instead of 
squandering it on personal luxuries of only 
passing value. 


I HAVE always been interested in studying 
the cases of married women who work, 
and I believe it a splendid and desirable 
thing under two conditions. 

One is, if the husband is reasonable and 
unselfish. Where the husband regards his 
wife’s earnings as a relief from the responsi- 
bility of supporting her, and therefore as an 
opportunity for him to spend money more 
lavishly on himself, there is no final profit in 
the arrangement, and the chances are that 
neither will ever save a dollar, no matter how 
much they earn. 

The second one is, if the wife continues 
to be self-supporting incidentally because 
she is deeply interested in her work. There 
are many women who have accumulated 
business experience or have special gifts or 
training which have a market value. If they 
prefer doing these things to housework, and 


their earnings are more than sufficient to 
pay for the cost of a houseworker to replace 
them in the home, there is no good reason 
why they should not continue to draw their 
own pay checks. - 


UT I believe that, without either of these 

justifications, the only reason for the 
wage-earning wife is a rather obstinate desire 
to be “modern,” and I have found little joy 
in building my life around a theory. Only the 
love of one’s job or the saving for a common 
aim justifies a wife in continuing to work for 
a wage. In fact, not even moderate poverty 
should be an exception. Of course, occa- 
sionally there may be a long and costly 
illness and the only possible source of rev- 
enue is the wife’s carnings. 

But I have seen several instances where, a 
wife started to work in order to supplement 
the moderate income of her husband and so 
raise the standard of living. The standard 
of living has thereupon been raised so well 
that the husband objected to his wife’s with- 
drawing from her job lest the family com- 
fort be impaired! It seems to me far more 
self-respecting for the wife to adjust expenses 
to the moderate income which her husband 
alone brings in, and to get happiness out of 
planning and saving together, than for the 
wife to work outside the home merely to add 
a few personal indulgences or luxuries. Econ- 
omizing is really a delightful game to young 
people who are in love with each other and 
who have a pet aim. 

I’m trying to practice a few economies 
now, and I hope that, by force of example, I 
shall eventually be able to change Walter’s 
point of view and let him see the worth- 
whileness of a simple and—yes—conven- 
tional home life. If I don’t succeed soon I 
shall take the other alternative, a loved work. 
I shall develop a little talent I have for draw- 
ing and see whether I can’t find in the pur- 
suit of a career the missing thrill in life. 





Sauce for the Goose 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


“No! The individual comes first.” 

“Doesn’t he accept some responsibilities 
when he lives in a country?” 

“He hasn’t any choice as to that, as a rule; 
the accident of birth determines where he 
lives.” 

“But he does get a good deal of protection 
and a good many other benefits from society 
at large.” 

“‘Oh, my dear, that’s cant! What does the 
average man or woman get from society? 
The chance to work all his life just to keep 
clive. I don’t mean people like me; and 
that’s just the glaring injustice of it.” 

“But you obey the laws yourself?” 

“T know it. I don’t want violence. I tell 
you, I’ve said right along that I’m absolutely 
opposed to things like that wholesale bomb 
planting last night.” 

“Tt’s pretty confusing,” said Marian. She 
laughed faintly. “I think we’ll work it out 
though. I’m going to do a lot of reading and 
thinking. But my head aches now, rather. 
I think I’d like to have you take me for a 
long drive in the country. And I know I’d 
like to have you break the speed laws.” 

It was so ordered. And after that, while 
Maybrook did what it could to make him 
feel its displeasure and its resentment of 
what men like Chapman called his treachery 
and others his infernal foolishness, Marian 
ignored his radicalism. 

He grew more vehement, naturally enough; 
his response to Maybrook’s condemnation 
was a more violent championship of Farman 
and his cause. He was called to testify be- 
fore a legislative committee; a notoriety- 
seeking cross-examiner made him so angry 
that he said more than he was quite pre- 
pared to stand for when he thought it over. 
He was on record, however, and he knew 
enough not to make matters worse by a 
retraction. 


FTER that there was an abrupt change in 
Maybrook’s manner toward him. Men 
who had of late lost no opportunity to pick 
a quarrel with him began to look as if he 
amused them. They no longer discussed his 
views with him; the attempts to win him 
back to a conservative point of view ceased. 


He was puzzled, but rather gratified; he had 
been getting pretty tired of the constant 
bickering. 

Evan was living at the Maybrook Club; 
in view of his coming marriage he hadn’t 
opened the old Lloyd house, which he had 
put on the market anyway. And one morn- 
ing, about a week after his appearance be- 
fore the committee, the waiter who always 
served him at breakfast hesitated after he 
had received Evan’s order. 

“T’m sorry, sir, but I’ve orders to ask you 
to pay in advance before anything is served 
to you,” he said. 

Evan stared at him. “What’s that?” he 
asked. “Say that again, John!” 

John obeyed. 

““What’s the idea?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir. Steward told me.” 


HE steward wasn’t able to add much in- 

formation. His orders were from the 
house committee. And they applied, also, it 
seemed, to Evan’s room. 

“All right!”” Evan achieved the miracle 
of keeping his temper. “I'll give you a 
check.” 

“T’msorry,sir. I wasinstructed toask you 
to pay in cash and not to take your check.” 

It happened that Evan had cash enough 
in his pocket to satisfy the club’s demands. 
But he was in a fine, cold rage when he went 
to the telephone and, after paying in ad- 
vance for the call, got Drew, the chairman of 
the house committee, on the wire. 

“Sorry; they’re obeying orders, though, 
Lloyd,” said Drew. ‘‘The directors decided 
it wasn’t safe to give you credit, considering 
your views. You see, a man who doesn’t be- 
lieve in any laws may decide at any minute 
not to be bound by them or by conventions.” 

Evan hung up the receiver with a bang. 
But then, as he sat there, he grinned re- 
luctantly. It was absurd, of course; but he 
could see the point, strained though it was, 
that Drew had made. 

He wasn’t prepared, however, for the way 
the conspiracy—that was what it obviously 
was—had spread. He couldn’t get a car from 
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The Sweetest Hour of the Day 


The bed-time hour, when happy children, weary- ‘ 
limbed and heavy-eyed, troop off to bed. In that twilight 
hour, there is the mother’s happiest moment or her most 
disturbed, depending on the mood in which the children 
finish their day. 

There is a direct relation between your children’s 
mental state and the clothes they wear. If they are 
free to play to their hearts’ content, without dread of 





harming their clothes, they trundle off to bed whole- 
somely tired, sleepy, and thoroughly lovable; but 
how can they be otherwise than irritable and nervous 














if they have been cramped and fretted all day long 








because they were too “dressed up”’ to romp 











like other children? 





























Children should be dressed for play, as 
they are dressed for nice occasions. In play- 
hours, they should wear sensible wash 


garments, designed to stand child- 























hood’s wear-and-tear. Then they are 











happy in play, and well 
dressed when the occasion re- 














quires. ‘‘Slipova” play-clothes 


are thoroughly sensi- 








ble garments, made 





of guaranteed stand- 
ard fabrics, and ab- 






solutely fast color. They can be slipped 


on or off in a jiffy, and will 
make many trips to the 
washtub. They are made 
in plain or stylishly trimmed 
patterns, in solid shades or in 
brilliant designs. 

These common-sense clothes are made in so 
many different styles and patterns that there is 
a “‘Slipova”’ to meet every taste, every purse, 
and every occasion. Cut full and roomy, and 
made with stout double seams to resist strains. There 
are “‘Slipova’’ creepers for the tiny tots; ‘‘Slipova”’ 
play-clothes for rough-and-tumble wear; ‘‘Slipova” 
rompers for ordinary play; ‘‘Slipova”’ sleepers for bed- 
time hours; and “Slipova’’ middy blouses for girls of all ages. 
‘‘Slipova”’ middies aré made in a variety of styles and fabrics, 
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and are distinguished for their finished tailoring. 





Every ‘‘Slipova”’ garment has the ‘‘Slipova’”’ label sewn in 
the pocket. Be sure it is there, if you want the guaranteed “‘Slipova”’ 
quality. Your dealer has ‘‘Slipova”’ garments or, if they are not 
in stock, he can get them easily. 

















SEND FOR SLIPOVA DOLL FAMILY —FREE 
Cut out this coupon, fill in and mail to New York office 
today for free doll cutouts of “The Slipova Kiddies”. 
They will delight the children. Catalogue free. 





To dealers —“Slipova” is the nationally 
recognized leader of children’s play- woe 6-0. OO are 
clothes. Every jobber sells them. 















McCAWLEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


253 Church St., New York City Factory: Baltimore, Md. Name 
Street and City_ 
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Slide, Slide and— 


WHEN they make a sliding board on the cel- 
lar steps, it’s as wearing on their clothes as it is 
on you! All they think of is the good time 
they’re having—and you won’t worry either if 
their blouses are Kaynee! 


All Kaynee Blouses are made to stand hard 
play. They are tailored perfectly —lock-stitch 
seams, buttons securely sewed on, no elastics, 
nor dangling draw-strings! —In fact, every ef- 
fort has been made to lessen your cares and 
mending. ‘Kaynees’ won’t fade either! They’re 
made of sun-proof and tub-proof materials! 


For younger boys there are Kaynee creepers, 
‘rompers and washsuits—exclusive styles em- 
bodying good quality and workmanship. 


“Let them grow up in Kaynee” Creepers, Undertogs, 
Pajamettes, Rompers, Washsuits, Blouses, Shirts. 


The KAYNEE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


KAYNEF 


BLOUSES AND WASH SUITS 























Sauce for the Goose 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


the garage where he kept his machines with- 
out paying all charges—in cash. His chauf- 
feur demanded his wages in advance—also 
in cash. 

He went to see Marian, and found her 
sympathetic, but not at all disposed to agree 
with his scathing denunciation of whoever 
had evolved this grotesque attack upon him. 

“They’re only taking you at your word, 
dear,” she said. “It may be ridiculous. But 
I don’t see how you can consistently com- 
plain. I think it’s very interesting. You see, 
I’m not sure that I haven’t come to agree 
with you in your ideas about communism 
and the rights of the individual. The trouble 
is, I don’t quite see how they can be recon- 
ciled. That’s what’s worrying me now.” 

Her effect upon him was not soothing. The 
thing was worrying him too. He could see 
the infernal logic of what the house commit- 
tee had done. After all, wasn’t the credit 
system, with all its conveniences and rami- 
fications, dependent upon some of the very 
things Farman was always attacking? He’d 
never thought of economics in terms as sim- 
ple and as intimate as that before. But, when 
you came down to it, a lot of the principles 
Farman condemned were involved in sign- 
ing a club check for a breakfast or a dozen 
golf balls. 


FE, HAD lunch with Marian and after- 

ward drove her to the station; she had 
some business in town, connected with her 
trousseau, and wouldn’t let him go with her. 
So he went back to the club, changed his 
things, and went out to play a solitary 
eighteen holes. He was still being hazed; 


’ he had to pay in advance for his caddy. 


And, to add to his annoyance, two of his 
favorite clubs were missing. 

“Confounded outrage, the way men bor- 
row your clubs and forget to return ’em,” he 
growled. But then he grinned; it was foolish 
to lose his temper. That, probably, was what 
they wanted him to do. 

He left his locker open when he went 
out, as he always did; it wasn’t the sort 
of club in which men found it necessary to 
be careful in such matters. It was pretty 
late when he went in. He had nearly finished 
his own round when he was hailed and asked 
to complete a foursome. And, after his 
shower, he surveyed his things in blank 
amazement. 

His sleeve links were gone. So were the 
laces from his shoes; his money was missing, 
too, as an amazed inspection of his pockets 
showed. 

“Drew!” he called. “I say, Drew; here’s 
areal job for your infernal house committee.” 

“So? What’s the matter?” asked Drew, 
coming around the corner of a row of lockers. 

He listened while Evan recounted the tale 
of his losses. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said. ‘‘There’s 
been some talk—I’ve heard some of the fel- 
lows saying they rather liked your notion of 
the abolition of private property rights. Of 
course they thought it would be rather try- 
ing; one would have to be so darned sure to 
protect his own stuff if all the laws and 
policemen and detectives went by the board. 
I don’t know, Lloyd; I doubt if it’s a case 
for the house committee.” 

_ Lloyd stared at him in speechless indigna- 
tion. 

“We've got this idea of yours straight, 
haven’t we?” asked Drew, seemingly much 
concerned. 

“Of course you haven’t, you juggins!” 
said Evan. “TI believe there ought to be 
changes in the present system, but I’ve never 
said I had the right to take something that 
belonged to another man.” 

“Well, maybe we haven’t understood you 
of course,” said Drew. ‘“ But I think if any- 
one took your stuff that was the idea.” 


NCE more Evan achieved a miracle. 
His inclination was to annihilate some of 
the teeth that showed through Drew’s smile. 
But he didn’t. The joke was on him; there 
was no doubt of that. And instinct and train- 
ing overcame his acquired ideas soon enough 
to make him grin and acknowledge the thrust. 
He got no dinner, because the ruling the 
house committee had made in his case was 
strictly enforced, and no one would lend him 
any money. 


“Sorry,” said the first man he asked. 
“Like to oblige you; think you’re a fine 
chap personally, and all that, Lloyd, old 
top. No way of being sure I’d get it back, 
though. You understand?” 

He was furiously angry, of course, as he 
sat in his room. But the corners of his 
mouth persisted in turning upward. Hang 
it! They were making out a case against him, 
and he had to admit it. They were showing 
him, on a small scale, what a lot of the things 
he had supported Farman in advocating 
would mean if they were actually tried in 
practice. You couldn’t get along without 
laws obviously. And you did need the pro- 
tection of the whole community, of society. 
He had never realized until to-day, when that 
protection and support had been withdrawn 
from him, just how useful they had been 
to him. 


j.'¢ D it wasn’t just a matter of law either. 
It was custom, andasort of give-and-take 
between man and man. He tried honestly 
to see if the application of the ideas he had 
been voicing, as Maybrook had interpreted 
them, went too far. And it didn’t. He simply 
hadn’t visualized the results of turning his 
theories into practical rules of conduct. 

He knew, of course, that, if he went down- 
stairs and surrendered, everything would be 
all right. His credit would be restored; so 
would his money and his sleeve links and the 
other things that had been taken. But he 
wasn’t quite ready for that yet. He was 
wondering about Marian. Had her recent 
acquiescence been a part of this deep plot 
against him? It wasn’t unlikely, and the 
thought furrowed his forehead with annoy- 
ance. 

He hunted about among his things. His 
evening clothes were still there, and he put 
them on. Here was another inconsistency, 
he reflected. But, hang it, he liked to dress 
for the evening—especially when he was go- 
ing to see Marian. 

It was rather late when he reached her 
house. He heard her laugh as he walked in 
from the road, and he frowned, because that 
meant she wasn’t alone. She was on the 
veranda, and he walked around without 
stopping at the door at all. And as he turned 
the corner he stopped as if he had been shot. 
Marian was there. She was sitting on the 
arm of a big chair that held young West- 


‘leigh, and he was holding her hand and 


drawing her down toward him. The only 
reason he wasn’t quite succeeding was that, 
at the moment of Evan’s appearance, Har- 
rison was kissing her! 

“Marian!” Evan’s voice was like the 
crack of a whip. 

“Oh, hello!” she said. ‘‘You’re so late; 
I thought you weren’t coming. How are 
you, dear?” 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“T think he means this,”’ said Westleigh, 
and deftly evened his score with Harrison by 
kissing her cheek. 

“Oh!”’ said Marian, and laughed. “I’ve 
just decided that you’ve been right, dear. 
I’ve been reading a lot, yousee. So naturally 
I believe in free love now, and the right of the 
individual to lead a free and untrammeled 
life, unbound by conventions. We can’t be 
married, of course. I’m surprised that you 
didn’t reject that outworn institution long 
ago.” 


“FESHAT’LL do!” said Evan. ‘Would you 
two chaps mind clearing out? I’m ever 
so much obliged, but I’ve quit. I surrender— 
see? You might go back and tell Drew that. 
Tell ’em the joke’s on me, and I know it. 
This—this object lesson here wasn’t neces- 
sary.” 
“Right,” said Harrison, looking embar- 
rassed all at once. ‘Glad you feel that way, 
old scout. Come along, Ted; let’s shove off.” 

Marian’s head was hidden in her hands 
when he went to her. 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” he said. “I’ve been 
an awful ass; and if I hadn’t known it before 
I would have just now.” 

“T hated doing it,” she said. “But Fe 

She looked at him, and what she saw reas- 
sured her. She laughed suddenly, and 
she said: “ Dear, I had them save something 
for you to eat.” 











| THE SMILE IN DIPLOMATIC LIFE 


A SMILE COUNTS for a great deal in diplomacy. This and other interesting facts 
are entertainingly brought out by Mrs. Maurice Francis Egan, wife of the former 
American minister to Denmark, in her article on “ Daily Life in the Diplomatic Corps,” 
which will appear in an early number of the HOME JOURNAL. 
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In designing dresses Betty Wales devotes much time to creating correct ~ 
styles for women as well as for girls. Slight differences in lines and details of 
trimming are used with rare discrimination to effect this purpose. There is no 
sacrifice, however, of the modish characteristics that are always identified 
with Betty Wales dresses. 
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THE sale of Betry Wares Dresses is restricted to one dealer in each city. If you lack the name and 


location in your city, we will gladly furnish the information. At the same time we will take the liberty of Batty Wales Dressmakers. 
sending the new Betty WALEs Sty.Le Book, i//ustrating the most recent tendencies of fashion. 103 Waldort / Building New York City 


EVERY BETTY WALES DRESS IS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
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BACON 


HERE is more than a tingle of satisfaction when you 
know you are serving foods which are beyond compar- 
ison in quality and flavor. That is why, once you have tried 
Wilson’s Certified Bacon, you will make it a constant 


favorite On your menu. 


Selected, handled and prepared with respect—the thoughtful, careful 
respect your own mother shows toward the special dish she occa- 
sionally prepares for the family—its quality is reflected in its appetiz- 
ing appearance when cooked, its rich aroma and tempting flavor. 





Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified Bacon. If he cannot supply 
you, please give us his name. We can stock him quickly, for our 
distribution is national. 


Write us for a free copy of ‘‘Wilson’s Meat Cookery’’—the most 
popular and helpful publication of its kind. Address Wilson & Co., 
Dept. 334, 41st Street and Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 





‘Thio mark INAITRSTSINE-SLY your quarantee’ 
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HENa 
church 
organ- 


ization wishes to 
make its birth- 
day anniversary 
an occasion for 
increasing the 
revenue of the 
society, a novel 
idea is to have 
everyone bring 
“dough” for the 
cake — playing 
upon the word 
as itis used in the 
sense of money. 
To make the 
cc cake > 
tacle cover a 
large round hatbox with pink crépe paper 
and decorate it with pink paper roses and 
green foliage. Place as many candles on the 
top—in the candleholders bought for the 
purpose—as the society is years old. Make 
small bags of cheesecloth or of scraps of silk 
and present one to each person on arrival 
with the request to add as many pennies as 
he or she is years old and, if they wish, a 
few more for good luck. When filled with 
“dough” the bags are to be dropped into 
the opening in the top of the cake. 

Serve coffee and doughnuts in lieu of the 
usual more expensive birthday-party re- 
freshments. 


The Search for Happiness 
” HE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS” is 


a game which may be played by many 
or few and is capable of producing great 
merriment. When the company has assem- 
bled, talk to them in this manner: ‘All 
people seek happiness. It seems always to be 
hidden beyond reach. To-night everything 
to be desired is within reach in these rooms 
in hiding. ‘There are love, fame, beauty, 
talent and numerous other desirable things, 
all to be had for the seeking. Of course in 
the search for happiness people often find 
other things than what they seek. In this 
game you are to hunt for what you most 
desire and then see what you find.” 

At a signal all start in the search. Each is 
entitled to one find. Previous to the arrival 
of the guests the hostess prepares as many 
packages as she expects guests. Each con- 
tains something which she thinks is ardently 
desired by any one of her guests. When all 
are neatly tied in packages she hides them 
under furniture, behind doors, and so on. 
Here are some of the things the packages 
with instructions on the outside may con- 
tain: 

A vanity box inscribed: ‘“‘To make the 
homely beautiful.” 

A sandwich in waxed paper with a wrapper 
which reads: ‘‘The way.to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. 

Eat and be happy.” 





recep- Everyone Brings “Dough” for the Cake 





Party Paragraphs 
By Virginia Hunt 


therefore, absent 
from home much 
of the time; but 
the new Mrs. 
Smith went hap- 
pily about her 
home at first, de- 
lighting in the 
effort to make it 
conform to the 
dream home she 
had been cher- 
ishing in her 
heart. One 
neighbor called, 
but left within a 
few days for the 
Far West, so 
acquaintance 
with her ceased. 

A year passed when a change in the terri- 
tory given the husband made it necessary for 
the Smiths to move to another city. The 
lady who had called, just returned from the 
West, hearing of their intended departure, 
called again. She found the young wife in 
tears. 

“T’m going away with such an ache in my 
heart and a feeling of lack in myself,’”’ she 
explained. “I’ve always dreamed of making 
my house a home that not only Jack and 
I would love, but our friends as well. I 
planned how we’d have our friends in for 
cozy meals, and I’d cook my nicest dishes 
and use my prettiest linen and the china I’d 
painted. But I’ve beer here over a year and 
you are the only person who has entered my 
front door except as Jack has brought home 
some friend of his. I’m foolish, I know, but 
I’m going away with such a heartache. I’d 
always thought the first year in my own 
home would be a lovely. thing to look back 
upon. Now I just want to forget it.’’ 

The caller tried to say comforting things. 
There was little she could say, but from that 
conversation “‘The Social Fifty” was born. 
It included everybody living in the block 
facing one street. A stranger, moving in, is 
called on at once. 

Once a month the members meet at one 
another’s homes for a ‘“‘sew.”” Babies born 
in the families of ‘The Social Fifty” are ob- 
jects of great pride and elected honorary 
members. The organization celebrated its 
tenth anniversary some time ago, and its 
charter members are still as enthusiastic as 
are the new additions. 

Why not a “Social Fifty” in your block? 


A New Grab-Bag Idea 


a HE SECRETS OF THE HOLLOW 

TREE” are the mysteries of a grab 
bag, and this new idea is a good one for your 
next bazaar. It may be a cherry tree with 
green leaves and blossoms, if one desires, or 
just an old brown tree with a few brown 
leaves still clinging to its trunk. Branches 
for the tree may be 
added to a pillar al- 





A wig wrapped in 
paper: “To make a 
bald-headed man 
happy.” 

A wreath of arti- 
ficial leaves: ‘‘ Here’s 
the crown of fame 
waiting for a name. 
It requires a big head 
to fit it.” 

A piece of glass: 
“This bestows on 
you the power to see 
through things.” 

A little pot of 
earth: ‘‘ Valuable 
realestate. What can 
be dearey than your 
native soil?’’ 

A tiny automobile. 
“You may ride, but 
don’t override your 
means.” 

A top: “ Where you 
will some day be in 
your business.” 

A package of nee- 
dles: ‘‘Something 








ready standing in 
your social hall, and 
the entire structure 
covered with brown 
paper. But the chief 
things are the knot 
4 holes and nests, to 
explore which each 
hunter must pay 
a fixed fee, and 
in return he is sure 
to get a reward 
commensurate 
with the sum he in- 
vested. 


A Backward 
Reading Lesson 


EAT the com- 
pany like a 
school. Lay a mir- 
ror flat on a table 
and hold a child’s 
reader of the first or 








that will save the 
rents.”’ 


, 


keep you warm.’ 

Among other things may be “a date”’ for 
the young man, a cat or a dog for the animal 
lover, flowers for the garden lover, and so on. 


‘ How the Social Fifty Started 


NTO a Mid-Western town, some few 
years ago, came Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
bridegroom and bride of a few weeks’ stand- 
ing. Mr. Smith was a traveling man and, 





— 


second grade open 


A piece of coal: “To The “Secrets” of the Hollow Tree over it, face down, 


so that the reflected 
text is plainly visible. Call the company up, 
one at a time, and require each to read a 
sentence of this reflected text. Their halting 
utterances’ resemblance to a child’s first at- 
tempts is irresistible, especially if the leader 
preserves the decorum of a teacher. Those 
who do best may be told they are promoted 
to the next class and required to read from 
the other side of the glass, so that the text 
is both upside down and backward. 








All Baked in the Same 
Pyrex Utility Dish 


"THE odor of food cannot cling to PYREX be- 

cause PYREX has no seams and never chips 
nor crazes. Thére are no grease harboring places 
in the transparent PYREX surface. PYREX 
cleans clean—hold it up to the light and see. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Pyrex absorbs no odors 


PYREX makes baking easier and quicker—for it utilizes all the oven 
heat. You can actually see your baking bake—watch the sides and 
bottom as well as the top. Take it out of the oven at the moment of 
perfection and serve it hot from the same PYREX dish with all its 
appetizing attraction undisturbed. There are PYREX dishes for 
every baking need. 


PYREX is guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. PYREX 
never grows old. 





PYREX is the original transparent ovenware. 
Always look for the PYREX label—and 
the name PYREX stamped on each piece. 


Ask your dealer in housewares for the PYREX Booklet, 
“‘New Facts About Cooking,’’ or send us your name and address and 
we will post it to you free. 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS PYREX 


, ‘ i <\TRANSPARENT /, 
World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass ON Seen ur fs 
600 TIOGA AVE., CORNING, N. Y. ssa * 
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Why the Willams talc can has a hinged top 


which can be opened or shut 
by a touch of the thumb 


HE top of a tale can may seem 
a small thing to talk about. 


But stop to think a minute. 
Is it so small a thing after all? 


If the top of a talc can sticks, and 
is hard to open, it is a great incon- 
venience. 


If it opens only halfway, it is a 
positive nuisance, for you almost always 
use talc in a hurry, and you want it to 


flow freely. 


When the top ot a talc can sticks 
and is hard to close, you leave it open. 


This means the loss of much of the 
delicate fragrance. 


It means spilling and waste. How 
many times have you found your talc 
can prone on the dressing case or the 
shelf, with a tell-tale trail of white 
across the floor? 
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There are several delightfully 


perfumed Williams’ 
Violet, Carnation, English Lilac, 
La Tosca Rose, Matinée —and 
the Baby Talc, which is practically 


unscented. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Connecticut 


talcs — 

















The Williams talc can has a patent- 
ed hinged cover in order to stop waste 
and get rid of inconvenience. It can 
be opened or closed by a light push 
of the thumb. J¢ never sticks open 
and never sticks shut. Even across 
the room you can tell at a glance 


whether it is open or shut. 


It can be opened with the hand 
that is holding the can, if the other 
hand is occupied. 


It is air-tight, dust-tight, and talc- 
tight, for it shuts so snugly that it 
jealously guards the exquisite Williams’ 
fragrance until the last atom is used. 


A convenient container for a de- 


lightfully refreshing talc. 


The can is large and, quality con- 
sidered, contains a more generous 
quantity than you get of any other 
powder. 


TALC 


POWDER 


Shaving Soaps 

Talc Powders 

Toilet Soap 

Toilet Waters - 

Dental Cream and Powder 
Cold Cream and Toilet Luxuries 
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These Two Pic- 
tures are of the 
Same Brick Wall. 
A Lattice Was 
Built on the Wall, 
and Vines Were 
Trained on the 
Lattice, With the 
Result That What 
Was Considered an 
“Eyesore” Was 
Turned Into a 
“Joy Forever.” 
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Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With cockle shells and silver bells 
And vegetables all in a row. 


O IT was the last two years, and so it 
must be again this year; but can we not 
go back to the original and add: ‘Flowers all 
in a row”? For vegetables and flowers are the 
most amicable of neighbors. And haven’t you missed 
your friendly blossoms? Of course you have. We all 
have; and some of us have missed them more than 
_ we did many of the other things we did without or 
set aside. 

But it was a case of doing the best we could. All 
the world was hungry and was looking*to America for 
food, and we simply could not let it look in vain. The 
war gardens extended from coast to coast, planted 
and hoed by Mistress Mary. Nowit is all over. The 
war cloud has been lifted and, while some portions 
of the world are still hungry and we know that we 
must endeavor to add our portion to the food supply, 
let us go back to our flowers. We need all the possible 
joyousness we can put into the world at this time, 
when everything seems, according to our feminine 
point of view, topsy-turvy; and what could be more 
joyous than a border of those lovely California pop- 
pies? They are fairly jubilant in their gayety. Let 
us make the coming season a case of “‘ flowers, flowers 
everywhere.” 

Foreigners frequently express surprise that we do 
not have more gardens. An old Russian woman told 
me as she tied her honeysuckle vine to a freshly 
whitewashed trellis: ‘‘If you ladies loved vines and 
flowers you would have them. You have silk dresses.” 
We cannot resent such criticism, for it is true. Here 
we are in this broad country, with plenty of fertile 
ground at our disposal, and pitiably few gardens. 

Indeed the number of hopelessly shabby: little 
towns is appalling. Almost every town, be it large 
or small, has a woman’s club, and the women 
of these organizations set the standards, and 


By Jane Leslie Kift 


first meeting; appoint a chairman and secretary, and 
then proceed to name your subcommittees. There 
should be four such committees: Publicity, contest 
management, personal visitation and general im- 
provements. 


Publicity and Contest Management 


OW, the work of the publicity committee will be 

to ‘‘spread the glad tidings.”” First, prepare the 
literature. Then see to the printing of the notices of 
public meetings, arranging for posters and application 
cards and taking care of their distribution. 

Second, prepare the reading notices for the daily 
papers; or, better still, ask the editor to run short 
notices throughout the whole campaign. As it is a 
civic movement, he will doubtless be glad to do this. 

Third, the publicity committee will have to arrange 
for a town meeting, a sort of ‘‘ get-together’ meeting, 
which should be held in the largest hall or convenient 
place in the community. Itis better to have not 
more than three speakers—one to arouse civic pride 
by pointing out the possibilities of the town; the 
second to talk on gardening; the third a club mem- 
ber, preferably the president, to give a detailed ex- 
planation of the contest. 

The contest management committee will have less 
work than the other committees, but their work will 
be more definite. They will have to arrange the dates 
on which the contest will open and close. They will 
choose the judges and, as a last duty, select and dis- 
tribute the prizes. The contest should open about 
May fifteenth and close about September fifteenth. 


Try to have the literature about the town 
one week before the town meeting, which should 
be held in the first week in May. At that meet- 
ing have a desk handy and the cards to be 
signed by those entering the contest. Of course 
this will be an avenue for but a few to enter, 
because all the town will not be present at the meet- 
ing. Afterward the contest committee should arrange 
a scheme by which every family in the town should 
receive a card. The Boy and Girl Scouts will probably 
be glad to be responsible for their distribution. A 
second visit will be required to collect the cards. 
Here is a sample card: 


“THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” CONTEST 


Name of town: 

Date contest starts: May—1920. 
Date contest ends: Sept.—1920. 
Name of contestant: 

Address: 


Class A. Approximate size of garden, 
Class B. Approximate size of garden, 
Class C. Approximate size of garden, 
Class D. Approximate size of garden, 


30x 50 feet. 
50 x 100 feet. 
100 x 200 feet. 
200 x 300 feet. 


“THE CITY BEAUTIFUL” CONTEST 

Name of town: 

Name of contestant: 

Address: 

You have here entered as a contestant in the above contest. 
You are a contestant in Class " 


It will be cheaper to print these cards on one piece 
of paper with a perforation between them. The 
lower one can be torn off and given to the contest- 
ant and must be presented when awards are made. 

The contest committee will have to keep all rec- 
ords connected with the contest. To its lot will fall 
the choosing of the three judges. Secure the best 
authorities on horticulture and floriculture in the town 

to act as judges. One of the judges should be 
capable of speaking in public, so that he can 








the rest of the community make a more or 
less successful effort to live up tothem. So it 
is to the club women of America that I make 
the appeal that they exert every effort to 
further ‘‘The City Beautiful’”’ movement. 


How to Start the Movement 


HE word “‘city” is used in its broadest 

sense and embraces all towns, irrespective 
of their acres or the number of their inhabit- 
ants. Each community has its own problems 
that must be marked out along individual lines, 
and this thought has been kept in mind when 
the plan presented on this page was made. 
While it is definite, it is sufficiently elastic to 
admit of the necessary changes to make it 
adaptable to any community. 

All clubs, such as new century and civic 
clubs, have a garden committee. This com- 
mittee should be given the work of managing 
the campaign for ‘‘The City Beautiful”; and 
the remainder of the club should lend it their 
whole-hearted support. The size of the com- 
mittee is not of paramount importance, but a 
committee of twelve makes a good working 
number. Too many members cause confusion, 
and too few means that some will be over- 
worked. 

The campaign for furthering the movement 
is in the form of a contest. A contest is stimu- 
lating; it appeals to all, young and old, rich 
and poor, and one happy thing about it is 
that the enthusiasm never wanes, but steadily 
increases until the prizes are distributed. 

The first step in the campaign for “The 
City Beautiful” is a committee meeting, and 
this meeting should be private. Make definite 
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publicly award the prizes. This committee 
also arranges for the prizes. Each class in the 
contest should receive the same set of prizes. 


Other Duties of the Contest Committee 


HAT follows is merely in the nature of 

suggestions. Eachclub must be governed 
in its selection of awards by the amount of 
money it decides to spend. As a first prize is 
suggested a set of garden tools, including a 
hand rake, a hoe, a trowel and a pair of prun- 
ing shears; as a second prize, a good book on 
gardening; asa third prize, a package of spring 
flowering bulbs; asa fourth prize, some pack- 
ages of flower seeds. 

The following points should be considered 
in awarding prizes for gardens: 1. The color 
scheme. 2. The arrangement of specimens 
(plants and groups of plants). 3. The general 
neatness of the garden. 4. The freedom from 
insectenemies. 5. The perfection of individual 
specimens, as to foliage and size of flowers. 

A flower show as an ending to the contest 
is a good idea. Some business men might be 
induced to donate small prizes for this or, if 
not, the club could provide blue ribbons for 
prizes. All contestants would be eligible to 
enter flowers, cut blossoms or potted plants. 
The same judges would make the awards for 
the show as for the contest. This show could 
last a day and should be free for every one 
in the community. At this show the prizes 
for ‘‘The City Beautiful’ contest might be 
awarded. 

The work of the personal visitation commit- 
tee is more vague. It should be composed of 

















arrangements for the entire campaign at the 
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A—You will never regret the purchase 
of this batiste blouse. Shell edging on 
collar and cuffs, and clusters of pin 
tucks give it an imported air. But the 
price is American—$5. Sizes 34 to 44. 
Delivered free. 





B—Your wardrobe is incomplete this 
year without this stunning smock ¢om- 
bining all the comforts of a middy with 
the trimness of a blouse. The one pic- 
tured here is made of linsilk, anew fabric 
with the tubbing qualities of linen and 
the softness of silk. In rose, light copen- 
hagen; and leather color. Sizes 34 to 
44. Price, $4.35. Delivered free. 





C—Dull blue and green squares, crossed by 
‘a fine line of yellow make this the prettiest 


plaid skirt imaginable. And then it is 
pleated and a// wool. Waist measurement 


24 to 31. Only $11.75. Delivered free. 


E—A lovely example of the indispensable 
white dress in voile. Bands of tiny tucks 
trim the skirt, all seams are hemstitched, 
and the square neck is the kind becoming 
to everybody. Sizes 34 to 44. Price $8.95. 


E-$8.95 


Delivered free. 


G—Little daughter will be 
a veritable picture child in \ 
this pink or blue barred \ 
organdie with its yoke, sash, 

and cuffs of white organdie NX 
button-holed with pink 

floss. Cana mother’s pride 

withstand it? Sizes 2 to 6 

years. Price $2.95. De- 

livered free. 
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Mail Order 


CATALOG 


Now Ready 


NCREDIBLE, isn’t it, that without 

even stirring out of your chair you can 

buy everything to wear which you will 
need this Spring? Yet it’s a simple magic. 
Wanamaker’s Spring and Summer Fashion 
Catalog is the fairy’s wand that transports 
you to fashion salons of the greatest retail 
store in the world and spreads out before 
you its appealing and lovely feminine ap- 
parel. And at such prices! 
Clothes you haven’t dreamed you could 
own are there quite within your reach, the 
kind of clothes you like, clothes of style and 
\ of good material and workmanship, too. 
* A few are illustrated on this page. Wana- 
maker’s buyershave spent months in gather- 
ing this extraordinary collection of women’s 
and children’s garments. 
You must see them; but whether or not 
you buy any of the articles from this adver- 
tisement you should send for Wanamaker’s 
Spring and Summer Fashion Catalog. It 
is all ready and waiting for your request. 


Just drop a postal today, saying “Send 
me your 1920 Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalog” and it comes to you 
without delay FREE OF CHARGE. 


Address: JOHN WANAMAKER 
MAIL ORDER Dept. “AA’’ New York 


F—This sport hat of basket weave straw is as 
serviceable as it is smart. Colors: Natural and 
navy blue, natural and rose, natural and copen- 
hagen, natural and lavender. Price $3. Delivered 
free. 


D—A woman’s worst enemy would surrender to the 
charm and simplicity of this smartly tailored suit of 
pure worsted jersey. It comes in dark copenhagen, 
dark brown, tan, and can be bought for the astonish- 
ing price of $24.50. Sizes 34 to 44. Delivered free. 


F-$3. 








JOHN WANAMAKER :Mail Order -NEW YORK 
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The City Beautiful 
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the three members of the committee best 
versed in gardening. They should be ready 
to visit personally those entering the contest, 
should they request such visits, and to sug- 
gest ways of combating insects or give other 
helpful advice. They should all be optimists. 
Their criticism should be constructive, if it 
is to be helpful. 

The fourth subcommittee has been called 
the general improvement committee. Be 
careful to have only tactful persons serve on 
it, as they may have to apply to churches, 
town councils, organizations, school boards, 
and so on, for aid and, if they antagonize 
any of these people, they may defeat the 
object of the committee. Their work will be 
varied. They should attempt to improve 
the conditions of the streets and to arrange 
for receptacles for trash, such as papers and 
odds and ends, They should encourage the 
planting of more trees along the sidewalks, 
and it is suggested that, in the small towns 
and cities, people be encouraged to follow 
the example of California and plant fruit 
trees along the sidewalks, 

What could be more beautiful than a 
street the sides of which were planted with 
apple trees? The apple tree with its spread- 
ing branches would provide ample shade; 
and think of such a street in apple-blossom 
time! People cross continents and seas to 
see Japan when the cherry blossoms are in 
bloom. 


Keep Weeds Down, and Plant Ivy 


HIS last committee should consider it its 
special work to keep down the weeds 
along the sidewalks. This is both strenuous 
and perpetual work, so here it might be well 
to ask the coéperation of the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts. They might each de- 
vote certain hours a week to the work, each 
week selecting a different street. If this 
whole movement accomplishes no other 
thing except keeping towns free from weeds, 
surely it would be worth while. 
One other suggestion which will require 
tact on the part of the committee to put 
into effect is about bare walls and vines. 


Factories are necessary, and there is a cer- 
tain industrial beauty in their smoking 
chimneys and throbbing furnaces, as was 
wonderfully portrayed in the war posters; 
but even so, if you pass their straight walls 
day after day during mid-July and August, 
you do not note their beauty, even if you 
have a decidedly esthetic side to your nature. 
So think what a relief it would be to see 
these blank walls enveloped in a tracery of 
fresh green ivy? The cost to any owner is 
trifling; so the committee must try to con- 
vince all owners that if they do not plant 
English ivy to grow on their factory walls, 
they are surely helping to defeat the realiza- 
tion of ‘‘The City Beautiful” movement in 
their town. 


Other Improvements That May be Made 


NOTHER work for this committee is to 
hunt out and destroy all poison ivy about 
the town. So many people are susceptible to 
the effects of this ivy and it is such a profuse 
grower that it should be rooted up and 
burned, Still another general improvement 
that is frequently overlooked is the draining 
of small stagnant pools of water. These are 
breeding places for mosquitoes. 

The coéperation of the town council to 
help keep the alleys clean should also be 
sought, and they should likewise be asked to 
spray the shade trees to destroy the cater- 
pillars. 

Seek the codperation of the school boards 
to fix up and as far as possible beautify the 
school grounds. Stimulate the churches to 
keep their properties in good condition. Re- 
quest them to keep their grass mowed and 
all deadwood about their vines and shrub- 
bery cut away. And how about the small 
cemeteries scattered over the land? So 
often they are hopelessly neglected! Get in 
touch with the lot owners and have them 
care for their portion. In this way they may 
convert that which was unsightly into a 
miniature “Sleepy Hollow.” 





NOTE—A second article in this instructive and in- 
teresting series will be published in an early number of 
the Home JournNAL, 





To be Opened in Two Years 
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believed that, were it possibleg she would 
gladly have exchanged her husband for 
him—and that not on account of his money 
either. 

- Exasperated into caustic speech, Emily 
would cast herself into her husband’s arms 
as the front door closed behind their visitor 
and say: 

“What is it about me—where does he get 
the idea—that I am dying for him, and that 
you are the only obstacle to my offering to 
elope with him?” 

“Congenital egoist — congenital corru- 
gated ass!” said Bryan Dixon. “It’s amaz- 
ing that any of you—even the girls—can 
stand him.” 

“You forget his money,” said his wife 
crisply. “The girls never do. Rich bach- 
elors are scarce. Then too, he is very, very 
clever. He knows more about the inside 
workings of a woman’s mind than any other 
man I ever met. To him every woman is ob- 
vious. It sort of spoils things for all of us 
who know that; even I can’t be perfectly 
natural with him.” 

“You'll never make me believe he under- 
stands women. No man does,” asserted 
Bryan Dixon. 

“He’s coming this afternoon. Listen to 
him. For one thing you will be amused; he 
will think I am afraid to trust myself with 
him and that I have kept you as a zone of 
safety!” 

“The infernal fool,’’ observed her hus- 
band pleasantly. 


RYAN DIXON was determined not to 
take his wife’s view of their caller, but 
he was compelled to see that in one instance 
she had been right. Bascom plainly showed 
his elation at a husband’s presence, especially 
as the husband seemed sulky and not overly 
cordial. 
Observing how Earl’s complacency was 
getting on Bryan’s nerves, Emily introduced 
a safe subject. 


“‘T’ve had Alice with me for a week,” she 
said. “‘She’s as pretty as a picture when she’s 
dressed up. Earl, you know my sister well 
and you know what good taste she has. Tell 
me why she dresses Alice so badly. Anna is 
by no means in straitened circumstances. 
Yet she sends that child to visit me lacking 
almost everything and wearing a taupe- 
colored gown made from one of Anna’s. 
I took her downtown and bought her a navy 
blue for school and a lovely soft brown for 
Sundays.” 


ARL BASCOM laid his head back on the 
high headrest of the rocker he always 
chose and laughed and laughed. 

“Oh, you dear blind creature!” he said; 
“T’ll bet even Bryan sees through that.” 

“Sees through what?” growled Bryan. 

“Why Anna rigs the child out in clothes 
she knows Emily can’t stand, just so Emily 
will do exactly as she did—go down and buy 
her new ones.” 

Color came quickly into the cheeks of both 
the Dixons—from shame in Emily’s, from 
rage in Bryan’s. It was true and they in- 
stantly knew it. 

“Anna Cummings isn’t stingy,’ pro- 
ceeded Earl. “She is strategic. She will 
spend any amount to compass an end. If 
she gives a party, nobody can beat her in 
what she gives her guests. But not a soul is 
invited who won’t give her back double—in 
some way, either in influence or prestige or 
return parties or newspaper notoriety or 
something she wants. And every present 
she gives has a mental, self-addressed box 
in it for the return present. Yet nobody ever 
catches her at it. Her work is slick, I tell 
you.” Earl Bascom laid his finger tips to- 
gether and smiled. He had prominent white 
teeth. “Her husband was the only man— 
except me—that ever got on to her. He 
never told me, but I’ve always suspected 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 150 
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Brings Beauty While You Sleep emeiatiuctinees 


When you apply Pompeian Night Cream (an improved cold U rem) 
cream) before retiring, dawn finds your skin softened, soothed and 4 

refreshed. It cleans from the pores the dust and grit of the day, 
and builds into your face a lasting loveliness. It brings, while you 
sleep, the beauty of a soft, youthful skin. Pompeian Night Cream is 
for sale by all druggists at 40c and 80c a jar. 


3& So i © 
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Other popular Pompeian toilet preparations are Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing), which removes face shine; Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder 
that stays on; Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won't crumble; Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream; and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a 25c talcum with an exquisite 


new odor). Samples and Art Panel sent for a dime. Clip the coupon now. 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian on any package is your guarantee of quality and 
safety. Should you not be completely satisfied, the purchase price will 
be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Also made in Canada 


THE POMPEIAN CO. 
2001 Superior Avenuc, Cleveland, Ohio 


Get Art Panel and Samples 


This large art panel, entitled “Sweetest 
Story Ever Told,” is in beautiful col- 
ors. Size 26x8 inches. Samples sent of 
the ‘‘Instant Beauty” treatment, in- 
cluding Pompeian Day Cream, Pom- 
eian Beauty Powder, and Pompeian 
3loom. Also Night Cream and Pom- 
peian Fragrance. With these samples 
you can make many interesting beauty 
experiments. All for a dime (in coin). 
WN clip coupon now. 
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Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a 1920 Pompeian 
Beauty Art Paneland Instant Beautysamples. Also 
samples of Night Cream and-Fragrance (a talcum). 


“Don't Envy Beauty.* 
Use Pompeian” 
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Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested 
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Y will one suit look well and 
wear well through a whole season, 
and another—from the same store 

perhaps—go to pieces in a month? And 
how can one tell them apart when buying? 

There are a number of ways to judge a 
boy’s suit—several 
tests that a mother 
can use to make 
sure she is getting 
her money’s worth, 
not only in good, 
sound endurance 
but in cut, fit and 
general style. For 
itis possible tocom- 
bine good appear- 
ance—thekindthat 
lives right with the 
suit — and sturdy 
resistance to the 
roughest treatment 
that a boy can give 
his clothes. 


Double cloth is important 


First of all — and this is a feature that you 
will find in every Cortley Jr. suit—make 
sure of a double thickness of cloth at the 
knees, the elbows and the seat of the trou- 
sers. You can feel the layers of cloth with 
your fingers. Find ---———— 
out at once whether 
or not these five 
points of greatest 
wear are fortified 
with double 
strength. 


Then turn to the 
seams. Inthe trou- 
sers the seat seam 
and inner leg seam 
should be taped— 
that is, reinforced 
with a double 
stitched tape which 
runs the entire 
length of the seam. This gives a sure 
guarantee against ripping at these junc- 
tions which bear a constant strain. 

Next look at the lining in both coat and 
trousers. Boys’ trousers should be, of 
course, lined throughout and this you will 
always find done in Cortley Jr. Clothes. A 
lining of extra strength is used. Remember 
that the coat lining which gives the longest 
wear is mohair—and genuine mohair 
should be insisted upon. 


Notice the pockets 


Ever since pockets were invented boys 
have stuffed them with strange collections 
of odds and ends—prized possessions dear 
to the heart of every boy—in which unrea- 
sonable grown-ups can see no value. And 
have you ever seen a single week in which 
your boy did not wrench at least one 
pocket-opening on a picket fence or tree- 
limb or doorknob? 

In this matter of pockets Cortley Jr. 
Clothes excel. When examining a boy’s suit 
test the pocket corners for strength, notice 
the pocket facing and look carefully at the 
pocket material. The pockets in every 
Cortley Jr. jacket are staved and tacked 
and double stitched in such a way that the 
pocket corners will resist the most unfore- 
seen accidents without so much as a thread 
giving ’way. And in the trousers pockets, 
besides these reinforcements, a non-ravel 
pocket facing is used so that the pocket 
opening remains sound as long as the suit 
is worn. Let the youngster jam his hands 
into his pockets a hundred times a day if 
he likes. 

As to the material—the goods of the suit 
itself—unless you know woolens by their 
feel there is no way you can make a test 

















Double thickness at knees and 
seat where your boy needs it 
































Reinforced at the elbows—you 
can feeltheextralayers of cloth 
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What Should I Know 
In Buying Boys Clothes ? 


How to Recognize the Features That Give a Suit Long 
Wearand HelpCut theCost of Clothing Your Youngster 





when buying. But you may have the posi- 
tive assurance when you select a suit from 
a stock of Cortley Jr. Clothes that you are 
getting extra tested woolens, double-shrunk 
with every thread Of lining, taping and 
stitching of the kind that you yourself would 
putinto your boy’ssuitif you were makingit. 


All these things go to define what is 
called the ‘‘Cortley Idea’’—a standard of 
designing, styling, tailoring, finishing and 
pricing that is reached only through ab- 
solute faithfulness of purpose and work- 
manship. Every Cortley Jr. suit has 28 
famous points of superiority and is guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 





Your money will 
be returned or a 
new suit given you 
if a Cortley Jr. suit 
does not meet 
every demand of 
you and your boy. 
Cortley Jr. Clothes 
for boys are made 
in the New Pro- 
duction Shops of 
Cohen & Lang in 
New York, where 
Cortley Clothesfor 
young men are also 
created. They are 
styled with the same skill and wrought with 
the same careful sincerity in every detail. 


A book for boys 


Fill in the coupon printed below and a 
copy of ‘“‘ How to Make Things That Go,’’ a 
booklet for boys telling how to construct 
all sorts of mechanical things that travel 
over land and water and through the air, 
will be sent free to any youngster you name. 
Be sure to mention the store where his 
clothes are bought. 














Built for good looks and rough 


treatment — mohair lining 


—Cortley Gr. Clothes 


Produced and Guaranteed by 


COHEN 6 LANG 


Style Authors 
In the City of New York, 


This Coupon Brings the Above Described Book to Your Boy—Free 
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name I have written below. 


Boy’s Name 


COHEN & LANG, Inc., 707-709 Broadway, New York City. 
You may send, without charge, a copy of ‘‘How to Make Things That Go” to the boy whose 





Address ve 
Name of Clothier__ 








__Town and State__ 


Town 
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that he systematically made it up to every- 
body that Anna worked. He had confiden- 
tial agents who carried out his bidding to the 
letter.” 

The Dixons turned rigid, but managed to 
conceal it. 

After Earl Bascom had gone they simply 
looked into each other’s eyes. “It was 
Elmer!” breathed Emily. “Now I under- 
stand.” 

Her husband nodded gloomily. ‘One 
thing I know about that fellow that he 
doesn’t know himself,’”’ he remarked. “Anna 
is after him and, by the lord Harry, she’ll 
get him! The girls of this burg—no matter 
how pretty—haven’t a look-in with that 
plump, middle-aged little widow. He likes 
her style and he’ll let her catch him. You 
see!”’ Then he grinned and added: ‘Don’t 
I hope he will marry Anna? Wouldn’t that 
about even up everything—for all of us? 
And think of the joy of seeing two such 
people marry each other!” 


ASCOM began to wear a worried look. 

He tried to keep away from Anna Cum- 
mings, but his recalcitrant feet took him 
there night after night, in spite of the pro- 
tests of his head. 

The widow passed from deep black through 
the gradations of mauve into gray, and at 
the end of a year all her wedding lingerie 
had been neatly packed away where no one 
would even think of looking for it. In the 
meantime she “held the thought” that Earl 
would propose, which he did, to his own con- 
sternation and all but rout. His fingers had 
been crossed ever since the funeral, but the 
crossed fingers of a bachelor are no proof 
against a widow who “holds the thought” 
of matrimony. However, once committed, 
Earl felt an immense relief. For the first 
time in ten years he could go out among at- 
tractive women and frankly enjoy himself. 

Anna preened herself like the little, plump, 
gray pigeon she closely resembled. Earl 
Bascom lived in a marvelous suite of hotel 
apartments in the most fashionable part of 
town. He kept his own valet and chauffeur, 
and his car had been made to order. It was 
the largest automobile in the county. 

They were married, and to the bride’s 
consternation Earl came to live with her in- 
stead of taking her to his hotel apartments, 
as she had hoped. One of her reasons for 
marrying him had been a desire to move. 
She hated housekeeping. 

Earl was young—four years younger than 
she, but hardly looked it, because Anna as- 
siduously cultivated the best hairdressers 
and beauty specialists. Earl knew how to 
order a dinner, how to entertain, how to 
dress. He liked to go out. And especially 
for that last, Anna admired him. Frankly 
material herself, she had reveled in the 
prospect of marrying a man who dwelt 
among the “fleshpots.” But at the end of 
the first month she was surprised, at the end 
of the second nonplused, at the end of six 
thoroughly disillusioned. 

The war had come on, doubling prices and 
cutting incomes in half. From the first, Earl 
had instituted a plan of paying his share of 
the household expenses; considering Anna 
and the children as three-fourths, he had 
paid one-quarter of the running expenses of 
the house. He refused to move, and he gave 
up running his car for the duration of the 
war on alleged patriotic principle. But furi- 
ous Anna knew better. She had not been 
married a week before her suspicions awoke, 
and in time she took his measure with fatal 
accuracy. 

They came to words, but they also came 
to an understanding. If Anna had been the 
phrase maker that her sister was, she would 
have said that Earl had married her in order 
to have a permanent chaperon. For Earl 
fairly reveled in girls. After a few futile, 
stormy sessions with her husband, Anna 
described the situation to Emily, and Emily 
offered to take the children off their mother’s 
hands. Outwardly reluctant, Anna secretly 
jumped at it. 


fh years from the day Elmer Cum- 
mings had given his wife the sealed 
envelope found Anna refusing invitations 
and pretending not to care to go out, leaving 
Earl to go alone. Bitter tears had lined her 
once smooth cheeks with fine wrinkles, which 
no amount of massage could obliterate. For 
the last three months she had counted the 
days until the envelope could be opened. 
She believed that it contained her deliver- 


’ ance from an intolerable situation. 


Finally the day arrived. With feverish 
fingers she tore open the thick Manila cov- 
ering. With almost a sob of joy she found 
what she had hoped for—another will, or 
rather a copy of another will, the original of 


which was filed with his lawyer. Inclosed 
also was a letter. Half fearfully, as she 
recognized her late husband’s crabbed hand- 
writing, she suspected a plot. She read it 
half through and burst into a storm of 
weeping. 

She did not hear her sister’s knock until it 
was repeated. Anna stumbled to the door 
and unlocked it. “Come in, Emily,” she 
cried hysterically, ‘‘and read the meanest 
letter a man ever wrote to a woman he pre- 
tended to love.” 

“Ts it from Earl?” asked her sister. 


“TSARL?” screamed Anna. “ No/ It’s from 
Elmer. It’sa voice from the grave. Sit 
down and read it—read it aloud. Probably 
you'll enjoy it. He seems to think so well 
of you.” 
Emily Dixon obediently seated herself 
near the window and read: 


Dear Anna: As you read two years will have 
elapsed since you buried me and put on the 
mourning garments which are even now being 
made in an upper room in this house, antici- 
pating my death, which you believe will set you 
free. But as a man soweth, so shall he reap; 
and you, who have never freed any human soul 
from debt or misery or burdens otf any sort, will 
never be free yourself. 

You are even now laying your plans to enter 
into a bondage from which I am going to try to 
rescue you—in what degree, your own actions 
during the two years which will have elapsed 
before you know my wishes will determine. 

Our country has been drawn into a just war, 
of whose burden we must bear our share. I have 
left you enough money for you to have pur- 
chased Liberty Bonds for yourself and to see to 
it that the children, out of their own incomes, 
bear their share of the stamps and other war 
activities which I should have directed, had I 
lived, This will have required an actual self- 
denial on your part, a positive giving up of some 
personal, cherished appetites, for which spirit- 
ual opportunity I have purposely arranged, by 
denying you an income I could have given you, 
had I not desired to test your spiritual growth. 

When I married you I had a little, delicate 
son, nine years old. He was in your way. You 
hated him. Your hatred, combined with his 
precarious state of health, caused me to send 
him to my sister’s ranch in the West, where he 
had a happy and healthful life during the fifteen 
years I have been married to you. 

When he was killed in a railway accident, his 
property, inherited from his mother, was left to 
me. It consisted of the Brutus mine, of which 
I had always been the representative, as I per- 
mitted you to think. The income from this 
property is at the present writing large enough 
so that, even if we are obliged to shut down for 
the duration of the war, if the money goes to 
you, you will be one of the richest women in 
the state. 

But its bestowal depends upon these things 
herein set down: If at the end of two years 
from this present writing you have purchased 
and completely paid for at least five hundred 
dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds; if you have 
seen toit that the children each own one hundred 
dollars’ worth of War Savings Stamps; if they 
are still living with you; if at Christmas you 
have given one dinner to the poor; if, during 
the two years, you have sought out and re- 
lieved the pressing need of any of those whom 
you know I have always assisted—if you have 
complied with all of these very reasonable 
requirements, you are now sure to be as rich as 
you have ever hoped to be. 


HAVE Watched you, my dear, very closely 

for fifteen years, and in all that time I can 
truthfully say that I have never known you to 
do one unselfish or charitable act. I am hoping 
that your grief at my death will have softened 
your selfish, callous nature, and that your soul 
will have expanded, so that your deeds may be 
to your credit. 

I imagine, however, that the following will 
be the case: You married Earl Bascom at the 
end of a year. You have now, therefore, been 
his wife for a year, and you have found him out. 
You have let the children go to your sister that 
the expense of caring for them might be taken 
from you. You have not done one of the things 
I require of you, if you are toinherit my fortune. 

You are so tortuous, I imagine I can hear you 
refusing to buy Liberty Bonds because you have 
just contributed to the Red Cross, sidestepping 
the Red Cross because of buying Liberty Bonds, 
refusing to adopt war orphans because of con- 
tributing to the fund for French wounded, and 
easing out from under a contribution to the 
Armenians because of paying your income tax. 
Poor, dear, little crooked-thought! So crooked 
that if you put a tenpenny nail in your pocket 
in the morning, it would be a corkscrew by 
night. Poor, little mental submarine! I won- 
der if by this time Earl knows the look of your 
periscope as well as I do. 

Possibly not! Possibly you are reformed, 
redeemed by the baptism of fire now sweeping 
over the world and regenerating lost souls. 
Armageddon gives new souls for old. Heaven 
grant that yours may have been one of these so 
transformed! ; 

If not, the money has automatically passed 
out of your hands into Bryan Dixon’s, to be 
held in trust for our two children, provided 
Emily and Bryan have complete control of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 
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What Brunswick Means 


In the Realm of Music 


In Phonographs, it means a better method of reproduction 
In Records, it means interpretations by noted directors 


HEN phonograph advances ap- 

peared to be at a stand-still, it 
rested with the House of Brunswick 
to come out with something new. 


This, as you remember, created a 
sensation several years ago. Since that 
time thousands and thousands of music 
lovers the nation over have Bruns- 
wicks in their homes. There is no 
doubt but that Brunswicks have set 
new standards. 


First, The Brunswick introduced the 
Ultona. Of 
the major 
phonographs 
it was the 
first thereby 
to offer an in- 
strument 
which played 
all records. 


Until the 
coming of 
The Bruns- 
wick one 
usually had to 
be content 


| 


(i; 


with a single 
: make of rec- 
In Many Models ords. 


This meant that many favorite se- 
lections had to be foregone. 


A Universal Verdict 


Music lovers everywhere hailed the 
idea of an all-record Brunswick. This 
meant that every artist could be heard 
without restriction. 


The Ultona was a revelation. At the 
turn of the hand it presented to each 
make of record the proper diaphragm, 
the proper needle. It brought fullness 
of tone, clarity of expression, and faith- 
ful rendition, and all according to the 
requirements of each make of record. 


Then came as a second advancement 
the Brunswick Tone Amplifier. 





PHONOGRAPHS 





The Ultona 


This overcame problems which had 
worried acousticians for years. We 
abandoned all use of metal in the 
throat of the Brunswick Phonograph. 
We moulded rare woods and thus by 
adopting the violin principle, tone 
waves could vibrate scientifically with- 
out the restrictions of a _ cast-metal 
throat. 


This was a master stroke. It brought 
tone qualities hitherto lost. It brought 
surprises to everyone who heard The 
Brunswick. 


Our favorite method of selling 
Brunswicks, as it is today, was to let 
the hearer decide for himself. Any 
ear—not necessarily musically trained 
—can detect the superiority of The 
Brunswick. 


The Brunswick Method of Repro- 
duction is appreciated everywhere. In 





The Tone Amplifier 


] 


four years, The Brunswick has taken 
a position all its own. And all because 
we invited people to decide by com- 
parison. 


A Triumph in Records 


After long preparation, we announce 
Brunswick Records. With our history, 
you may take it for granted that they 
would not follow the ordinary. 


Just as Brunswick brought a new 
idea into phonographic reproduction, 
so have we now brought a new idea 
into record-making. 


Here is the secret. Each Brunswick 
Record is interpreted by a noted dircc- 
tor. Thus, we unite the talent of the 
artist with the 
genius of the 
composer. Thus, 
we provide a fac- 
tor usually over- | 
looked in the re- 
cording studio. 
Thus, we attain 
the utmost from 
the artist and si- 
multaneously de- 
velop musical selections as they would 
be directed by the composers. 





Brunswick Records 
—a third triumph 


It brings a new guiding hand into 
record making, and everyone who has 
heard Brunswick Records notes the 
improvement. ° 


We want you to judge Brunswick 
Records just as you have judged 
Brunswick Phonographs. We invite 
comparisons. Hear your favorite se- 
lection on a Brunswick Record and 
compare it with what you have heard 
before. See if you agree that we have 


brought you something better. 


Before you decide which phono- 
graph and which record, hear these 
Brunswick offerings. 


A Brunswick dealer will gladly 
assist you in coming to a decision, 





AND RECORDS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
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Spa 


Ready cooked 


ghetti 


ready to serve 





Heinz Spaghetti is a delicious dish. ‘That 
is the testimony of thousands of women who 
have found it so acceptable and satisfying to 
the whole family that they are serving it 
more and more frequently. 

It is an exceptionally good change from 
too much meat. It is nutritious and eco- 
nomical. We make our own dry Spaghetti 
and prepare and cook it from the recipe of 
a famous Italian Chef. 

It is cooked with the well-known Heinz 
And all 


you have to do is to heat it and serve. 


tomato sauce and selected cheese. 


Some of the 





Tomato Ketchup 
Cream Soups 
Baked Beans 
Vinegars 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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To be Opened in Two Years 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 


them until each reaches his twenty-seventh 
year. In view of this other contingency, you 
are to have five thousand dollars a year more 
than you are now receiving in order that Earl 
Bascom’s wife may live as comfortably as 
Elmer Cummings’ wife did. 

These provisions were made in my son’s will— 
a copy of which I inclose—he having learned 
your character by personal experience. As I 
held a life interest in his property, you cannot 
break this will—as I plainly see in your eyes 
you had intended to do, provided of course you 
have not qualified for the whole of his fortune. 


The letter broke off without another word. 
Emily laid it in her lap and turned to her 
sister. 

“Have—have you qualified in 
began. 

Anna Bascom took her handkerchief from 
her agate-colored eyes and looked fiercely at 
her sister, as if she were to blame for the 
whole situation. 

“Tn not one of them! And you know it. 
If he’d been alive and watching me he 
couldn’t have predicted more accurately. 
Five thousand a year more is all I get. And 
the children will get five million each, if they 
get a penny; but it will be fourteen and six- 
teen years from now. I hope you are satis- 
fied, Emily Dixon. I believe you knew.” 

“Tid you know,” was her sister’s way of 
replying to this taunt, “that Elmer left ten 
thousand dollars to Jean Carroll? She only 
learned of it to-day. Elmer kept several 
matters to himself. I often wonder how he 
did it.” 

Anna sat tearing her handkerchief into 
strips. Then she exclaimed: “Jean helped 
him. Little cat! I always hated her. I was 
the means of breaking her engagement with 
Sanford Badger, thank heaven!” 

“Why did you do such a thing?” cried 
Emily. 

“T did it to pay both of them—FElmer and 
Jean—for keeping secrets from me. She 
used to mail his letters for him. He wouldn’t 
let me touch them. That brokcn engage- 
ment hurt him nearly as much as it hurt her, 
I’m glad to say. But he never found out I 
had a thing to do with it.” 

“Qh, I don’t know,” said her sister. ‘In 
Elmer’s letter to Jean he said the legacy was 
really a present from you, that it came out of 
what he had intended to leave you, because 
you had caused her so much unnecessary 
sorrow. Jean showed me the letter.” 


”” she 





NNA BASCOM stood up, crazed with 

rage. “I think,” she said thickly, “that 

I would willingly kill myself if I could— 
kill—all the—people—I—hate.” 

She struggled for speech, but none came. 
Emily ran to her and caught her as she,sank 
down, still clawing at the air for breath. 

Specialists were summoned. They said she 
would never speak again, but that was a 
mistake. She recovered sufficiently to speak 
in so horrible a voice, so hoarse and whis- 
tling that of her own accord she gave up the 


attempt and wrote on a pad. The specialists 
declared that sometime she would get well 
enough to leave her wheeled chair. 

The day after Anna’s stroke, Emily Dixon 
came to her bedside and read her a telegram 
to Sanford Badger asking him to come home, 
as she had something to explain to him. And 
she signed Anna Bascom’s name to it and 
asked Anna if she might send it. 

Anna took it and tore it to bits and defied 
her sister with her bulging agate eyes. 

Afterward Emily was glad she had not 
sent it, for less than a week later a telegram 
came from Sanford to Jean which read: 


My patents have been purchased by the 
Brutus Mining Company. The deal was closed 
yesterday. Am leaving to-day for home. I 
want to see you more than anything in the 
world. 


Have you ever worn a common yellow 
telegram under a blue-satin dancing frock 
next to your heart and have it scratch and 
rustle when you danced? 

Jean Carroll has. 

He came straight from the train to her 
house, just as she knew he would. And 
straight from the door she walked—no, ran 
into his arms. 

“Oh, wonder girl,” he whispered, “to wait 
for me—after all!” 


| pone reply she only lifted her face to his, 
and under his kisses she was murmuring 
incoherent words of endearment, fragmen- 
tary but precious. 

“For two whole years they have dickered 
wich me, raising me to the highest pinnacle 
of hope, then dashing me to the depths of 
despair. Through it all there was just one 
thing I clung to. Do you know what it was?”’ 

“No,” murmured Jean. ‘What was it?” 

“When I went to say good-by to old Mr. 
Cummings, he pulled my head down so close 
to his mouth that I had a wild fear he had 
gone crazy and was going to kiss me. But 
instead he said: 

“*Have you patience? Have you grit? 
Can you qualify to be a proper husband to 
the only girl in the world for you?’ I said: 
‘I think so.’ ‘Know so!’ he whispered. And 
that was what kept me from going mad. I 
knew he knew you. I hoped that you had 
confided in him. I trusted him not to mis- 
lead me. But oh, the cruelty of this last 
year of waiting—after I knew you hadn’t 
married Earl Bascom!”’ 

Jean thought swiftly. She decided not to 
tell him about her legacy. ‘‘He was a won- 
derful man—dear old Mr. Cummings. I 
learned many lessons in patience from him; 
perhaps I learned patience to wait for you 
from him. He always declared that you were 
worth waiting for.” 

“Didn’t you know I would make good?” 

“T wasn’t waiting for that,” said Jean 
Carroll. “I was just—oh, what’s the use of 
talking now? Take me in your arms again!” 





A Cave of Natural Ice 


By Harriet F. Dewey 





OCATED about ten miles 
from Lead, South Dakota, 
close to a little railroad sta- 
tion called Englewood, is one 
of the strangest phenomena 
in the world. It is a cave 
of natural ice—“‘ natural ice” 
because the ice itself is a 

product of nature—not made by man. The 

cave, which is really a drift, was dug by a 
prospector in search of gold about twenty 
years ago. He did not find gold enough to 
pay him for the effort, however, and aban- 
doned the drift. 

This drift runs back into the mountain 
for a distance of seventy-five or a hundred 
feet, is six or seven feet wide and, in winter, 
about six feet high. 


The Cause a Mystery 


LL during the hot summer months this 
drift is filled with beautiful, clear, solid 
ice, the ice on the walls being a foot thick 
in some places, while on the floor of the drift 
it is from one foot to three feet or more 
thick, so that a man has to crawl on hands 
and knees to get into the cave. 
Beautiful icicles, clear as crystal and as 
long and as thick as a man’s arm, hang from 
the roof. 














Just when the ice began to form is not 
known, but it was discovered soon after the 
abandonment of the drift. 

The cause of its formation, too, is almost 
a mystery and the only explainable reason is 
that some chemical action takes place from 
th: warm outer air coming in contact with 
minerals, or chemicals, in the drift, which 
freezes the water, ever present in mines and 
mine drifts. 


The Hotter Outside, the Colder Inside 


HE farmers and other residents living in 
the immediate vicinity of this wonderful 
cave appreciate its convenience as an ice plant 
rather than as a curiosity, for they get their 
summer’s supply of ice there, costing them 
nothing but their time and labor—rather an 
advantage in the days of the H. C. of L. 
The hotter the weather outside of the 
drift the more solid is the ice inside of it, 
and when the thermometer registers ninety- 
seven degrees above zero in the shade, you 
can sit within ten feet of the mouth of the 
cave and get stiff and blue with cold in a few 
moments. I know, because I have tried it. 
In- the winter this strange phenomenon 
reverses itself: ‘the ice disappears entirely 
and green grass grows all around the opening, 
grass as green as in May or June. 
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_Armstronc S Linoleum 


, 





For That Home You're Building 


view of a newly-built house 

shows the practical and artis- 
tic value of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
for every room. It also shows how 
wise it is to have linoleum floors laid 
while the house is being built. For 
if the walls, woodwork, and floors 
are harmoniously related to one 
another, it is comparatively easy to 
select the proper draperies, furnish- 
ings, and color schemes. 


oF P NHIS remarkable first-floor 


Four different kinds of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum were used for 
these five rooms: Parquetry Inlaid 
for the living room and dining- 
room; plain brown linoleum for the 
hall; a red tile inlaid for the enclosed 
porch; and blue-and-white inlaid 
for the kitchen. 


In every room, the linoleum was 
laid properly, will be easy to keep 
clean, and will retain its attractive- 


ness for years, because the colors run 
clear through to the burlap back. 


Rea/ linoleum is made of wood 
flour, powdered cork, and oxidized 
linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Gen- 
uine linoleum has a burlap back, is 
flexible, and not easy to tear. Be sure 
to ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum 
by name. The name, Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, with the Circle A trade- 
mark, appears on the back of all 
genuine goods, 


Armstrong Bureau of 
Interior Decoration 
Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns 


to match any scheme of interior decoration. 
Trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration”’ 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home 
interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 





L5 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstron¢gs Linoleum 


Circle A Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. : 





Order the above pat- 
terns by number, or 
have your merchant 
show you other Arm- 
strong Linoleum pat- 
































terns. 





For Every Room 





in the House 
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ere are a few of the many ways in which 
we use Del Monte (anned Fruits &? 
Vegetables to keep the freshness of sum- 
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Principal, Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


Miss Alice Bradley is a New Englander and a graduate of the Boston Cooking School. She has 
taught cooking in Canada, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston for twenty years, and has also had 
several years’ experience as dietitian in hospitals and summer camps. She has been connected with 
Miss Farmer's School of Cookery since 1903 and became principal of the school after Miss Farmer's 
death in 1915. In this school practical instruction is given in cookery and allied subjects in short 
courses that are especially valuable to brides-to-be, the homemaker and also to women who wish 
to prepare themselves to take remunerative positions. Miss Bradley is author of the ‘‘Candy 


Cook Book," 


‘‘Food Values and Economical Menus," is Cooking Editor of the Woman's Home 


Companion; a contributor to The Modern Priscilla, and the Boston Herald, and a lecturer of ability. 


INTER always brings a larger number 
of pupils to Miss Farmer's School of 
Cookery than we have in summer. 
They learn to cook, in each practice 

lesson, a three or four course luncheon or din- 
ner, and they are taught to provide at least a 
pound of fruit and vegetables daily for each 
adult member of the family. 

A hundred years ago the cold-weather menus 
that they might have prepared would have 
been noticeably lacking in those dishes which 
give freshness to summer meals. But today 
the foods that we teach them to serve are as 
attractive in winter as if the school received a 
supply of fruits and vegetables fresh from the 
garden every morning. 

We find that the wide line of Det Monte 
Products—‘“‘packed where they ripen the da 
they are picked’”’ with all their natural toodh 
delicacy and flavor— always enables us to put 
the healthful warm touch of summer into our 
winter meals. There is almost no end to the 
many delightful ways in which we use these 
truly delicious canned fruits and vegetables to 
add appetizing variety to every-day meals. 

Here is one dish that is always popular with 
our students and it illustrates at once how DEL 
Monte makes summer last all year ‘round. 
Apricot shortcake in March! Doesn't it make 
you hungry? Make it this way:—Sift to- 
gether 2 cups flour, 5 teaspoons baking powder, 
¥% teaspoon salt and | tablespoon sugar. Rub 
in lightly with the fingers 4% cup butter and 
then stir a scant cup of milk in with a knife. 
When well mixed, put smoothly in a greased 
round cake pan and bake 20 minutes in a hot 
oven. Open a large can of Det Monte Apri- 
cots and drain the syrup into a saucepan. Add 
¥4 cup sugar to the syrup and boil 10 minutes. 
Reserve eight halves of apricots and cut the 
remainder in pieces. Beat | cup of heavy 
cream until stiff and add to it 4% cup sugar. 
Split the shortcake and spread the lower half 
with a little of the cream. Cover this with the 
cut-up apricots and with the other half of the 
shortcake. Place the perfect apricot halves at 
regular intervals on top of the decheainn, filling 
the spaces between with the whipped cream 


put through a pastry bag and rose tube. Serve 
with the hot syrup. This dessert serves eight 
people bountifully. 

We make an especially attractive and appe- 
tizing salad with Det Monte Pineapple by 
draining each slice, and spreading smoothly 
with cream cheese moistened with French 
dressing. Each slice is then laid on a nest of 
lettuce leaves with 3 cubes of red jelly, or 3 
pieces of Det Monte Pimientos cut in fanc 
shapes, placed on the cheese and served wit 
French dressing. 

The pineapple syrup that is left we use to 
make a delightful pineapple cocktail, as fol- 
lows:—To the syrup from one can of pine- 
apple add juice of | orange, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice and 3 tablespoons sugar. Just 
before serving add % cup of charged water and 
a very few grains of salt. Thiswill serve 6 people. 

A delicious hot pudding is often made with 
Det Monte Berries. Loganberries are pre- 
ferred, though other berries will do. Cream % 
cup butter, add slowly % cup sugar, then add | 
cup flour mixed and sifted with 12 teaspoons 
baking powder and % teaspoon salt. Strain one 
can Det Monte Loganberries into a saucepan. 
Add 1% cups of the drained berries to the pud- 
ding with 4% cup milk. Mix, and bake 20 
minutes in a greased cake pan. Heat remain- 
ing loganberries with juice and pour over pud- 
ding when served. With this dessert serve also 
a cream sauce made by creaming 4% cup butter, 
adding gradually % cup powdered sugar, | 
egg-white beaten stiff, and % teaspoon vanilla 
extract. Just before serving fold in one cup 
heavy cream, beaten stiff. This is a very rich 
dessert, but wonderfully delicious. 

Because it is so healthful, we especially en- 
courage the use of spinach in our winter classes. 
Dex Monte brings us spinach at its best with 
all its natural fresh qualities intact, ready to 
serve at any time, without all the laborious 
work of cleaning. Try Det Monte Spinach 
with carrot balls if you would know how go 
it is. Drain one can Det Monte Spinach, 
chop, season with pepper and salt to taste. Fill 
small ring molds, set in pan of hot water, cover 
and leave until heated through. With a small 











French vegetable cutter make carrot balls from 
2 carrots. Cook in boiling, salted water until 
tender and drain. Place spinach cups on round 
platter, fill cups with carrot balls and serve 
with heated DEL Monte Tomato Sauce. 

Our pupils are always taught to use the 
water in which vegetables are cooked and 
canned. You will find that the spinach water 
left after making the above dish can be uti- 
lized in making a cream soup, in the gravy for 
a roast or in a stew or casserole. 

Dex Monte Asparagus, like most other DEL 
Monte products, is delightful when served 
just as it comes from the can, with the addi- 
tion of any suitable sauce, but we serve it in a 
great many combinations to keep the menu 
from becoming monotonous. 

We especially like Cranford Woodcock—a 
Det Monte Asparagus dish. Put 3 table- 
spoons butter in a chafing dish or saucepan. 
When melted add 2% tablespoons flour, 2 
teaspoon salt and a few grains of cayenne. 
When smooth add | cup milk slowly, stirring 
until sauce boils. Then add one can Det 
Monte Asparagus Tips cut in two or three 
pieces, the Sanus from the can, 4 hard-cooked 
eggs cut lengthwise in sixths and | Det Monte 

imiento cut in tiny squares. Serve very hot. 
f course, our pupils are taught to make to- 
mato sauce from Det Monte Canned Toma- 
toes, but it is most convenient to have always 
on hand so distinctive, delicious and economi- 
cal a ready-to-use product as Det Monte 
Tomato Sauce, and we suggest its use in all 
forms of cooking. Its possibilities for adding 
zest and flavor to ‘“‘left-over’’ foods, the 
cheaper cuts of meat and many other inexpen- 
sive dishes, are legion. Try it this way with 
fish. Wipe 2 pounds of fresh fish (Cod, Had- 
dock, Halibut or other white fish) and remove 
the skin. Place in casserole dish, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and brush with melted butter. 
Cover with Det Monte Tomato Sauce and 
with one onion thinly sliced. Bake 30 minutes 
or until the flesh easily leaves the bones. 

For a dish that is equally appetizing as a 
salad or adessert we serve Det Monte Jel- 
lied Pears. Drain one can DEL Monte 
Pears and cut enough pears in small 
pieces to make one cupful. Soak 
2 tablespoons gelatine in 2 table- 
spoons cold water until water 
is absorbed. Heat % cup 
pear syrup up to boiling 
point, add soaked gela- 
tine, 2 tablespoons sugar 
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and a few grains salt. When cool add % cup 
lemon juiceand I cupginger ale. When beginning 
to set stir in the pieces of pear and 2 tablespoons 
Canton ginger cut in small pieces. Turn into a 
mold rubbed with salad oil. Let stand until 
firm, remove from mold and serve as a dessert 
with whipped cream sweetened and flavored, 
or as a salad with mayonnaise dressing com- 
bined with an equal amount of whipped cream. 
The remaining pears may be cut in quarters and 
used in pear fritters, the syrup being heated, 
flavored with lemon juice and served as a sauce. 

Pistachio Ice Cream and Det Monte 
Peaches served as illustrated below make a 
dessert that no one can resist. We have it 
often. We also use the left-over portions of 
any Det Monte Fruits to make delicious fruit 
cocktails. Cherries, Pineapple, Peaches, in fact 
almost any combination of Det Monte Fruits 
is delicious as a first course for luncheon or din- 
ner or asa dessert for a home luncheon or supper. 

These are just a few of the endless ways in 
which we use Det Monte Products in our 
school work and on our home tables. Some 
housekeepers may be able to serve three meals 
a day, week in and week out, without the aid 
of a can opener, but we use one very often at 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery—and always 
with the most satisfactory results. 

Any woman who wants to know the almost 
limitless ways to use canned foods in every-day 
meals should send for a copy of ““DeEL Monte 
Recipes of Flavor’’—a 64-page book with over 
500 practical recipes and suggestions—all so 
good they “make your mouth water” just to, 
read them over and so simple and economical 
that every one can use them. Fora free copy ad- 
dress a post-card request to Department A, Cal- 
ifornia Packing Cor- 

oration, San 

rancisco, 
Califor- 


nia. 
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patron of the store for a year or more and 
had always sought him for directions and 
advice, which was in no way remarkable, 
perhaps, as he was floorwalker on duty at 
the main entrance. He stared across the 
table into space, thinking of the softness of 
her brown hair, the trimness of her form, 
neither girlish nor mature; recalling how he 
had once tried to place her age and thinking 
it was around thirty; remembering, with a 
deep thrill in his heart, the first time she had 
opened a conversation with him and he had 
heard the full viols of her voice. Even as he 
sat in the crowded, cheap little eating place 
with its heavy, unbreakable crockery, it 
drowned out the din about him. 


R. BIRD hugged his secret to his heart, 

the secret which, as soon as possessed, 
spreads wide and far and is shared by every- 
body, betrayed by the unwonted softening of 
the eyes, the added kindness and considera- 
tion for others, the lightness of step, the little 
song escaping the lips, the deeper love for 
flowers, the quickly evoked tears that music 
brings. He eagerly returned the smile of the 
cashier as he paid his bill and turned and 
gave her a half salute in parting as he left the 
place and strode joyously to his work in the 
heart of the shopping district. 

His first duty was to see that the salesmen 
and saleswomen in his aisle, the center, 
had their stock properly displayed and that 
each was fit for the long and trying day’s 
work ahead. His inspection was swift, and 
although Mamie Reilly’s department in 
“sents’ gloves” was in a state of chaos, he 
offered no reproof and Mamie knew that he 
would make no complaint to the floor man- 
ager. He had blinded his eyes to all their 
shortcomings for nearly a year, had cham- 
pioned them in trouble and as far as his aisle 
was concerned the iron rod of discipline, 
which made the great bazaar of beautiful 
things a model of its kind, was buried and 
rusting away. 

“Oh, Mr. Bird!” He turned sharply at 
the voice of one of the office staff from the 
sixth floor. “‘Mr. Boyce would like to see 
you. I’ll take your place until you return.” 

Mr. Bird was startled. What had he done? 
And then his lady would be in within a half 
hour; this was her day again, for it had been 
her custom to spend an evening in the city 
when she shopped and to make a parting 
visit the following morning for little odds 
and ends she might have forgotten. 

“T expect one of our regular customers 
very shortly,” he lamely protested, ‘‘and she 
always comes to me to be directed.” The 
emissary from above was not impressed. 
“The Sunnymede account, you know,” Mr. 
Bird added significantly. 

“Better hurry along,’’ was the curt re- 
sponse. ‘The time of the boss is valuable.”’ 


E STEELED himself with a frantic hope 

that after all it might be a promotion 
that awaited him. The elevator, however, 
seemed to shoot to the sixth floor like a 
rocket and, before he could get anything like 
a good grip on himself, he was in the big 
sunny office of the general manager, stand- 
ing before his desk and waiting for him to 
look up from the pile of letters before him. 


looking-glass and on the desk before him a 
little oval mirror in a silver frame. This 
latter reflected the face of a man a little 
under thirty. The jaw was firm and the 
lines straight, the brow shapely, and shapely, 
too, the nose. Success was stamped upon 
his countenance. Mr. Boyce moved his 
head a little to one side and half lifted his 
eyes, as if pondering the letter before him. 
The little mirror reflected from the larger 
one behind him the face of the floorwalker 
and he studied it with all its fear of tragedy. 

“Will you have a seat, Mr. Bird?” the 
general manager invited as he laid aside his 
work and secret observation, looking up 
with a smile. ‘‘The records show a splendid 
account of you for a full twenty years and 
that is what I want to talk with you about, 
although I’m sorry to say there is no pro- 
motion in sight.” 

Mr. Bird sat down beside the desk, his 
heart relieved. “Thank you, Mr. Boyce.” 

“You know we give a pension after twenty 
years.” 

Mr. Bird’s face went ghastly white. He 
was to be put on the shelf, a thing more 
terrible than resignation, for the latter would 
mean a good letter and another job perhaps. 
Great merchants were not hiring middle- 
aged men drawing pensions. .He listened to 
the rest as it flowed smoothly and with no 
small degree of kindness from his young 
master’s lips. 





trriettseemessena 


On the wall back of Mr. Boyce was a. 


“The middle aisle of the main floor has 
been showing up poorly for the last year,” 
Mr. Boyce was saying. “It is not your fault, 
Mr. Bird. Not your fault entirely, for the 
salesmen and saleswomen have a great affec- 
tion for you, and I know that you look upon 
them, in a way, as your children or brothers 
and sisters. It must come hard for you to 
report their faults. But this big shop must 
have system and discipline. Without them 
it will begin to go backward instead of for- 
ward. It takes ayoung man to give orders.” 
He paused, worried by the growth of rings 
under the floorwalker’s eyes. 

“And an old man to obey them,” added 
Mr. Bird. ‘But I’m not complaining, Mr. 
Boyce, only I—only I'd like to say 

“Go right ahead, Mr. Bird.” 

“T had hoped to be able to stay another 
five years so that I could have the money to 
get a little place out of the city. Then I 
could live all right on the pension, not having 
to figure on rent, you know. I might even 
raise enough chickens and vegetables to pay 
for my food or enough to feed myself.” 


H* PAUSED, his eyes lowered, his well- 
kept hands clasping his knees, the pic- 
ture of a gentleman confessing something he 
had laid on the altar of his heart and had 
hoped to keep in sanctuary there. The young 
master watched him and waited patiently for 
him to continue, his right hand clenched 
tightly on the desk before him, as if holding 
himself with an effort to the unpleasant task. 

““T’ve saved three thousand dollars,” Mr. 
Bird went on, “but they are in Liberty 
Bonds and, if I sold them, I would lose a tidy 
little sum—that is, for me. Five years from 
now I would get it all back with the interest 
and then would have the savings of that 
time also and could make a fine start for 
myself.” 

“Are you married, Mr. Bird, may I ask?” 

“T was, but she died fifteen years ago. I 
met her here as a young man. She was in 
hosiery. We had no children.” 

“ Ah ! ” 

“T have no dependents.” 

There were older men employed in the 
great store, thought Mr. Boyce, stalwarts all 
at heart, if not quick of wit and limb; but 
the new policy was to send them to retire- 
ment. Some were on the private pay roll of 
the owners, but the floorwalker was not one 
of these. Mr. Bird was waiting his decision 
and the heads of the departments were wait- 
ing for him at the morning conference. The 
sun poured into the room, streaking with 
silver a rich rug just beyond the edge of the 
desk. He would find a place for him some- 
where, a place where he could not possibly 
break in on his own system, a quiet corner, 
a nook, a cloister. 

What was it made him think of gardens 
with fine stone and marble seats, fountains 
and vases, dryads and hemidryads, of Pan 
himself? Oh, yes! It was that stock of beau- 
tiful outdoor ornaments and furniture in the 
basement, stuff that could not possibly be 
sold before the springtime came again. The 
snow would be flying soon, and every flake 
would mean deeper burial for the garden 
department as every blowing bud of spring 
would bring it quicker life. 





4b - E scent of heliotrope came to him 
faintly, and he wondered whether his ste- 
nographer had found something novel in 
enticement. Perhaps that was what made 
him think of Pan’s domain. If the fragrance 
was artificial it had served nature’s purpose, 
for it made his heart feel strangely light and, 
in a tantalizing, vague way, it made the 
strictly business part of him, the part of him 
which commanded twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year, seem of no very great moment 
in this crisis between youth and age. 

“Do you know anything about garden 
furniture, Mr. Bird?” he asked, breaking 
suddenly from his reflective moment. 

“T could quickly learn, for I love flowers.” 
Mr. Bird saw the pension horror moving 
from him and his eyes brightened, the 
pouches under them fading. He would have 
welcomed almost any job. 

“We have no salesman there just now,” 
Mr. Boyce told him, “so if you will report to 
the basement manager immediately I will 
telephone him and tell him to let you handle 
the sales in that line.” 

“Thank you.” Mr. Boyce got up as the 
general manager rose to go to the conference 
room. “I'd like to say something stronger 
than that,” added Mr. Bird, “but I can’t 
find the words somehow.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Bird.” The general 
manager held out his hand and winced under 
the pressure of the older man’s. 
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“Oh, is that what brought such a pleasant 
fragrance to the office?” he exclaimed as hig, 
eyes caught the tiny pale purple sprig in Mr. 

+4 > 
Bird’s lapel. Ill 
URING. two radiant October weeks Mr. 
Bird stood in majestic loneliness at the 
peristyled entrance of the garden depart- 
ment. In that time one old lady entered his 
domain and, through a lorgnette, surveyed 
the marble, terra-cotta and imitation Della 
Robbia benches, figures, vases, fountains, 
window boxes, sundial pedestals, shivered 
at their cold beauty under the electric lights 
and departed without even inquiring the 
price of anything. There came, too, a young 
man with uncut hair and fuzz on his chin, 
books under an arm, goggles and a lisp. He 
made notes, after studying a pagan bas-relief 
on a window box, confessed that he didn’t 
want to buy anything, admitted without any 
query on the part of Mr. Bird that he was 
a poet and glided away into the adjoining 
jungle of gas, oil and coal stoves, washtubs, 
wringers, mops and linoleum mosaics for 
kitchen floors and was lost. 

Mr. Boyce had sought a quiet nook for Mr. 
Bird. A mausoleum is easily a quiet nook, 
in fact it is, as Mamie Reilly in “gents’ 
gloves”’ would have described it, “all of that 
and carry eight.’””’ He never saw the sun- 
shine, for when he reached the store in the 
morning it was hardly above the sugar fac- 
tories in Brooklyn, and when he left in the 
evening it had retired below Hoboken. He 
had been made a prisoner in a scentless 
garden. The vines around the peristyle 
columns were paper, the paint on the ever- 
greens was wearing thin, the moths were in 
the roses. A chafer would have starved to 
death there. 

One afternoon he received orders to mark 
down everything twenty per cent and was 
informed that a sale would be advertised 
in the hope that the valuable space taken up 
by “that junk,” as the general manager’s 
emissary termed his stock, might be put to 
some good use. “It’s eating its head off,” 
he said. ‘‘Oil heaters is what we need in 
here. With a coal shortage, that’s the stuff 
for a quick turnover.” 


R. BIRD bought all the papers the next 

morning and searched the page adver- 
tisements of his firm. His sale was given 
only a paragraph. He was at first discour- 
aged, and then the thought that if his stock 
was taken away from him he would be lost, 
homeless, adrift in a great department store, 
made him rejoice that so little space had 
been given it. He awaited eagerly his first 
bargain hunter. 

Toward noon he noticed a lull in the 
clamor of the jungle explorers adjoining. 
Silence came and a chill crept in the air. It 
was raining outside. He could tell by the 
drop in business and the drop in tempera- 
ture. He sat down on a marble slab in a 
corner of his garden and for a few moments 
let his head rest in his hands. In his lodging 
house his sprig of heliotrope had brought 
happiness. Miss Peters had found a beau 
and they were wearing the nap from the 
yellow-plush sofa in the front room of the 
ground floor while the enthusiastic Mrs. 
McElwee sat in the basement waiting for 
their breakaway so that she might let down 
the folding bed and retire in that same apart- 
ment. But Mr. Gumpel sat with her every 
evening, and Mr. Bird, alone in his little cage 
above, could hear their laughter and some- 
times the soft sweep of Mr. Gumpel’s fat 
hands across a zither and the lift of his thin 
tenor. 

For the few dollars he so needed to gain 
a shadow of decent independence in his old 
age, a quiet shelter he could call his own, a 
little task on his own bit of ground, he had 
sacrificed his soul, which was his love for his 
lady. The chill in the basement air became 
more marked. Perhaps it was sleeting above 
ground or snowing. He imagined that the 
cold slab under him was gathering sweat. 
Two tears warmed the soft palms of his 
hands, but he checked that tendency for he 
was a brave man. He had no right to think 
of her anyhow. He didn’t even know her 
name after this whole year of silent loving. 
She might be Mrs. Cartwright, the mistress 
of Sunnymede, herself, or her daughter or 
sister. 

The faint rustle of a skirt brought him to 
his feet with his store smile on his face. 

“Well, I have found you at last!” It was 
her own dear voice and her own dear self, 
glistening like an angel to his vision, although 
it was only the rain on her mackintosh and 
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EMBROIDERY | 
PACKAGE OUTFITS 


Have the nation-wide endorsement of i 
millions of women who know their 

established high quality, beauty and | 
usefulness. The high standard of ex- 
cellence which remains the same under 
all conditions, is expressed not alone 
in the quality of the materials, but in 
the perfect finish, faultless fit and work- 
manship, all of which insure satisfac- 
tory service; and because of this service 
Royal Society Packages are truly eco- 
nomical and afford a means of real saving. 
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Women who realize the value of ‘‘ good 
style’, especially when they can enjoy 
that satisfied feeling of not having 
paid too much, find in Royal Society 
Package Outfits a way to spend their 
spare moments profitably and pleas. 
antly, by adding the distinctive style 
touches of Embroidery, with their own 
hands. 
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Most of the articles are entirely made 
up and require only the embroidery. 
Every package contains sufficient floss 
to complete and simple instructions. 
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Directions in Crochet Book No. 15 


This attractive Filet Sweater with taste- 
ful embroidery design is very simple 
to make and is one of the new styles 
shown in the Royal Society 


CROCHET AND KNITTING BOOK NO. 15 
SEND FOR COPY—PRICE 10 CTS. 


There is a varied assortment of useful 
and practical articles of apparel and 
home use in the new book. The Filet 
Sweater illustrated will give you most 
satisfactory service, worked with ~ 


ROYAL ey sociETy* | 


CORDICHET 


A hard twisted beautifully finished thread 
ideal for all kinds of crochet, especially 
Filet, Lace Making, Tatting and Mac- 
ramé. It works very smoothly, has a 
brilliant lustre and will wear with un- 
usual satisfaction. Colors are made in 
sizes 3, 10, 30, 50, 70. White and Ecru 
are made in sizes 2 to 100. 1 
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lines of Embroidery and Crochet Cottons; 

Celesta “the washable artificial silk,” 

Embroidery Package Outfits and Stamped 
Articles 


Royal Society products include complete 
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Keep Strong Young Feet Perfect 


—Children begin life with strong, perfect feet. 

— Yet most adults suffer from foot ailments. 

—Careless parents, who permit wrong shoes in childhood, are 
largely responsible for these afflictions. 

—Don’t make your children the victims of lifelong sufferings 


from incorrect shoes. 


— Don’t let wrong shoes affect their whole development. 
—Natural exercise and correct carriage are impossible with 


cramped, weak, painful feet. 


Drooping shoulders, narrow 


chests, weak lungs, nervous troubles, indigestion, are too fre- 
quently recorded results in many hospitals. 


Safety in Selz Liberty Bell 


— Your child’s development is your responsibility. Selz Liberty 


Bell Shoes safeguard it. 


— The workers who make these shoes are trained to the study of 
Children’s Shoes and make nothing else. 

—Selz Liberty Bell Shoes are scientifically correct. They train 
and support growing muscles, ligaments and bones— strengthen 


arch, instep and ankle. 


— They embody the foremost scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence of 49 years—nearly half a century. 


All Leather Savings 


—In these days of substitutes it is gratifying to know positively 
that Selz Liberty Bell Shoes are all leather. 
—That means genuine economy —in longer, better service. 


—Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes by name—for the sake of 


your children. 


— If your dealer can’t supply you, write us for names of dealers 


who can. 


For Lively Boys and Active Girls 
In Goodyear Welts, McKays and Stitchdowns 


Child’s Selz Liberty Bell 
black kid lace oxford, 
wedge heel, Goodyear 
welt, Vacation model. 
Girl’s Liberty Bell Shoes 
range from four to nine 
dollars, according to 
size and style. 





Boy’s Selz Liberty Bell 
dark Russia blucher, 
Goodyear welt. 

Boy’s Liberty Bell Shoes 
range from five to eight 
dollars, according to size 
and style. 
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not the shine of seraphs. ‘“ You were taking 
arest,” she wenton. “Isaw you. May I sit 
here too? I’m tired. How have you been? 
Mr. Cartwright saw the garden advertise- 
ment and sent me posthaste to look over 
everything. Why did they change you? I 
hunted everywhere for you.” 

It all came in a torrent of delight uncon- 
cealed, and to Mr. Bird it was the music of 
the spheres. The stark, dumb fountain in 
the center of his department seemed to spring 
to tinkling life and the little china birds 
swinging in fancy cages to find the voices of 
lark and thrush. His prison bars had melted 
away, and all this joyous miracle had been 
made by the swift realization that she had 
missed him. 


a bh ~ family has come in town for the 
winter,’’ she informed him, reaching 
out a little gloved hand and making him sit 
beside her. ‘‘ But I love the autumn and am 
staying longer. Besides, the children have all 
grown up and are marrying and going away 
and it doesn’t matter where I stay, you 
know.” The soft skin crinkled about her 
blue eyes. “But they vow they will ever 
love me, their Aunt Laura, although I am 
not their aunt but just their governess, now 
out of a job until they have children and need 
my advice. And the Cartwrights! Oh, Mr. 
Bird, they are lovely. But they are going 
abroad. They wanted me to go with them, 
but I tried it once and was dreadfully ill ard 
the Continent gives me headaches, especially 
the art galleries. A flower garden or a 
meadow, golden with buttercups, within 
twenty miles of the New York shops, is 
beautiful enough for me.” 

“Ves.”’? She had paused for breath, and 
he knew that he would be obliged to say 
something, something extended perhaps; she 
would expect it; she had been looking for 
him, had missed him. He groped for words 
with which to frame a commonplace, but 
could find nothing. He had never lied, ex- 
cept perhaps one or two times when, as 
floorwalker, he thought it necessary to help 
out one of his young men or girls. And so 
he told the truth that was in him, told it 
simply in his pleasing, quiet voice: 

“T’m glad you’re not going away, because 
I would miss you so. I’m quite alone in the 
world and from the first time you spoke to 
me I felt as if the loneliness was going to pass 
away. You were always so kind, and the 
sunlight in the door did not seem near as 
cheering as your smile. I hope you will let 
me tell you that. And I always carried some 
of you home to my lodging with me. Why, 
Miss—Miss—Laura x 

“Laura Blake,” she told him, looking up 
into his eyes. 

“Miss Blake,’’ he corrected. 

“Miss Laura will do.” 

“Miss Laura, you can’t imagine the won- 
ders you perform.” 

It must have been pouring outside, for 
there was not even the rattle of a dish pan 
against a colander in the jungle adjoining 
as he told her of the adventures of her sprig 
of heliotrope, of the journey of Miss Peters 
to the play, of her finding a beau, and of Mr. 
Gumpel actually singing and then learning 
to play the zither in the basement. ‘And 
I do believe,” he added, ‘“‘that if I had not 
worn a bit of it that morning I was called to 
the general manager’s office I would have 
been put aside on a pension.” 





1 roses played in her oval cheeks, and 
every now and then a tiny laugh would 
escape her lips as the story of the heliotrope 
unfolded. 

‘As sure as my name is Arthur Bird,” he 
declared with emphasis, “I believe it was 
the scent of that little flower that made Mr. 
Boyce think of this garden department. But 
now they’re trying to get rid of the stock and 
then 4g 

“What then?” 

“T’ll go, if they can’t find some other cor- 
ner for me.” 

“But Mr. Cartwright wants his bargains,” 
she reminded. “He asked me to take the 
garden-furniture man out to Sunnymede and 
have him look over an extension he has 
planned and estimate just what will be 
needed and submit the prices. Could you 
come out this Sunday? I'll meet you at the 
station.” 

“At what time?” 

“‘There’s a train at ten o’clock from Grand 
Central.” 

There was no one to pry on them in the 
garden that had come to life so suddenly, 
and to Arthur Bird the little china songsters 
were singing their little china hearts out; 
the marble fountain was playing at a tre- 
mendous rate, showering diamondsand pearls 
into its white basin; the vines entwining the 





peristyle and the evergreens trembled with 
life; while off in a dark corner a curly-haired, 
tiny-horned, cloven-hoofed marble figure 
played a sweet air upon a pipe made of 
marble reeds. 

He bowed low over her extended gloved 
hand and kissed it. 


IV 


“TET’S walk.” She was in corduroys, 

belted jacket and short skirt of brown, 
high boots with sensible heels; a brown 
velours hat, untrimmed, was tilted on her 
shapely head. 

When the rumble of the departing train 
died away the only sound was that of the 
distant village church bell. The woods 
crowded the little station in its patch of 
dazzling sunlight, somber, as if frowning at 
the loss of their gold, scarlet and russet 
leaves, which a brisk wind stripped them of 
and made dance in the air before the wonder- 
ing eyes of Arthur Bird. 

“Aunt Laura” walked straight to the wall 
of dark trunks and half-naked boughs, and 
a little path opened before them. There was 
just enough room for two to thread it side 
by side, and their heels lifted easily from the 
richness of its carpet. The underbrush to 
right and left crackled and shook time and 
again asa startled rabbit or chipmunk darted 
away. They came to a little brook, flooded 
by the rains of the last week, trying its best 
to boil to the edge of its loamy banks and 
making a pretty to-do over fallen branches 
and obstructing rocks. ‘‘ Witchery-witchery- 
witchery!” came warningly from a yellow 
throat on a tree bough near them. 

“That little fellow is going to stay all 
winter with us,” said Aunt Laura. “I hope 
he’ll find my feeding board and water bowl 
when the snow comes.” 

“You feed the birds of the forest?” he 
asked. 

‘*Oh, lots and lots of people do that.” 

There was so much of loveliness and peace 
about them that they were silent as they 
crossed a rustic bridge and continued their 
way. The dusk of the woods lightened and 
suddenly Arthur Bird’s eyes were blinded by 
the sunlight. 


OW they were on the edge of Sunnymede, 

the estate of the Cartwrights. Brown 
fields stretched before them and beyond was 
the dark foliage of shrubbery above which rose 
a splendid mansion of red brick with lintels 
of white stone, pillared entrance and pedi- 
ment, porte-cochére and sun parlors, chim- 
neys and friendly dormer windows. 

“Magnificent!” he exclaimed. 

“But it’s empty, and there’s such an awful 
lot of it,”’ she laughed. 

“And will you live in that great place 
alone in the winter?” 

“Not much. I have my own place. Can 
you see that little red chimney over yonder?” 
She pointed to the border of the estate, where 
the trees had been thinned out. 

“ Ves.”’ 

“That’s my cottage. They gave it to me 
and five acres with it when the last of the 
youngsters went off to college. I call my 
place ‘Sweetacres.’ We’ll go over and I'll 
get lunch.” 

They left the brown fields and by another 
path came to a stretch of lawn, velvetlike 
and still unhurt by the first frosts. From its 
center rose a two-story cottage with deep 
eaves, casement windows with little panes 
of glass glistening in the sun, window boxes 
filled with pink geraniums and heliotrope, a 
latticed porch shaded with browning rose 
vines. It was of red brick with white trim, 
like the mansion they had seen from the 
edge of the woods. The roof was of silver- 
gray shingles. 

“It was to have been the porter’s lodge,” 
she explained, “but when all the children 
grew up they had to pension me and put me 
here, just as they put you off in a corner.” 

“Tt’s beautiful,” he said softly. 

She made him take a big chair in front of 
a log fire in the sitting room, a room crowded 
with beautiful things, books, a piano, a sunny 
window seat for an afternoon nap, and hur- 
ried upstairs. Down she came with sparkling 
eyes in a few moments, a pink-and-white 
gingham apron reaching from chin to toe. 

“Button it for me, please,”’ she said as she 
turned her back to him. ‘‘Then I’ll make the 
biscuits and coffee and broil the chops.” 


ND she, too, had been tucked in a corner, 

he thought as he stared into the fire, 

the fragrance of oak and hickory clouding 
him pleasantly. 

She called for him to come to the kitchen. 

“Reach the salt down from that shelf for 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 158 
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Hamilton Beach | 





Carpet Washer | 


An Astounding New Invention 


Washes carpets (and dries them) right on the floor 


Below is a picture of a rug being 
washed! not merely being surface- 
cleaned, or beaten and swept, as by a 
vacuum sweeper—but being actually 


and thoroughly WASHED. 


The transformation thus made 
startling and highly convincing. In 
front of the Carpet Washer, as you see 
it, is a deadened monotony of lack of 
color, a spiritless drab. Shoe-contact 
has stained the rug with street smut 
and grease; settling dust has dirtied 
and permeated it. 


But, behind the Washer—as it moves 
forward, see how all the original rich 
color and exquisite design is being 
brought out! The charming color 
scheme that first delighted, reappears 
with refreshened vigor. Gorgeous col- 
ors spring to life with an irresistible 
newness. Bright yellow, rich blue, soft 
rose, all are made fair and taintless. It 
is remarkable—delightful —beautiful ! 


No present carpet cleaning establish- 
ment can clean your rugs like this. 
True, they wash rugs, but for two 
weeks your rooms are made unsightly 
and cheerless while they have your car- 
pets. But now—all this discomfort !— 
and the greater part of the expense of 
this proceeding is entirely unnecessary. 

Because the Hamilton Beach Carpet 
Washer washes rugs and dries them 


right on the floor. With an action just 
like the human hand, twosponge-rubber 
brushes, rotated electrically 500 times 
a minute, scrub the H-B compound 
deep down into the fibres of the rug. 
The mud and dirt and grime are in- 
stantly dissolved, and suctioned back 
into the receiver-pan. And in twenty 
minutes the immaculate rugs are ready 
for immediate service. 


A Big Paying Business 
of Your Own 


Wives: Help your husband or son to 
financial independence. Show him this. 


With the Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer 
only 30 minutes is needed to clean a 9 x 12 
rug, which at only 3c a square foot pays 
$3.24 or better than $6.00 an hour. In all 
the large cities the cleaning establishments 
charge from 8c to 10c a square foot for 
cleaning Orientals for homes, clubs, and hotels 
and at these prices the machine would earn 
an immense income. And the Hamilton Beach 
Carpet Washer, that enables him to get into 
this well-paying business with its amazing 
profits, costs only $285.00. 


The Carpet Washet is so simple in 


operation that women, too, should seize 
this business opportunity. 


The complete facts are yours for the 
asking. For specific information about 
how to start in this big-money making 
business, check the coupon below and 
mail it today. 


Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer Co. 


114 Liberty Street, New York City 









Send this coupon for 
complete information 
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CHECK PROPER SQUARE AND MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


HAMILTON BEACH CARPET WASHER CO., 114 Liberty St., New York City. 


Without obligation, send me complete information, as checked: 


O I want to have my carpets washed. 
O Further information for clubs and hotels. 
O For establishing a rug-cleaning business. 


WRITE youns NAME AND ADDRESS IN THE 
ARGIN BELOW 
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PRIDE OF POSSESSION 


HE only jury which heard and tested all of the 
phonographs exhibited at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition recommended that the Sonora be 
given a marking for tone quality higher than 
that given to any other phonograph or talking 
machine. The tone of the Sonora is rich, true, 


Today send for catalog 3 


GEORGE 


E. BRIGHTSON, President 


279 Broadway, New York 


New York Demonstration Salons: 5th Ave. at 53rd St. 
Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles on all steel needle lateral cut records. 


They play many times and increase the records’ life. 


expressive—a delight to the ear. When you purchase this 
wonderful instrument you and your friends know that 
you are the owner of a phonograph of marvelous beauty. 


Sonora upright styles are distinguished by graceful 
“bulge” lines typical of the finest furniture, and the period 
models are ot matchless elegance. 


Sonora is supreme not only in tone but in design and 
in important features of construction. 
the Sonora you will enjoy a pride of possession. 


When you choose 


Magnificent upright and period styles—$60 to $1000 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Inc. 
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The Pensioners 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156) 


me, please,” she said. “I just painted the 
kitchen chair yesterday and don’t want to 
mark it with these heavy boots.” 

He gave her the salt box. 

“Thank you.” She turned her head away 
from him. ‘It’s a blessing to have someone 
to lend a hand once in a while,” she added. 
“Were you very lonesome in your garden?” 

“Tt was a graveyard—until you came.” 

She gave him a quick glance and put the 
broiler over the open, glowing coal box of the 
stove. “You may set the table if you wish,” 
she told him. ‘The dining room is to the 
left of the sitting room, and all the things 
are on a little side table.” 

When he was well about his task she tip- 
toed to the sitting room and watched him 
with flushed cheeks. His hands trembled so 
that the silver clinked in them and, when he 
had fixed her place, she saw him lean over 
and kiss the white cloth where her hands 
would rest. Silently she withdrew. 

The biscuits were in the oven, the chops on 
the fire. She sank to the precious kitchen 
chair, her heart beating rapidly, tears in her 
eyes. It had not been so bad when the chil- 
dren were there to put their arms about her. 
Being a governess was an excellent way to 
make a living, but just a living. She was not 
the social equal of those who loved her and 
those she loved; and yet she was not a 
menial. The young men who came to the 
house were not for her when her youth lay 
fresh upon her cheeks, and she was not for 
the butler or the chauffeur or Mr. Cart- 
wright’s valet. 


HE woman in her and the warm heart in 

her rebelled against it. It was cruel. She 
was pensioned and tucked away alone. That 
was all that life had given her until 
Why, she thought suddenly, a man, and a 
good man, was setting her table for her, had 
reached down the salt for her, had buttoned 
her up the back! The laughter and tears 
came together, and her hands went to her 
hot temples, glowing like pomegranates 





through her brown hair. He might pro- 
pose! But if he were too timid, what would 
she do? 

A spiral of smoke rose from the chops and 
from the oven came the acrid odor of scorch- 
ing biscuits. But she sat there crying and 
laughing, her heart hurting her with a sweet 
pain. The smoke drifted into the sitting 
room and Arthur Bird, white of face, came 
rushing in before she could control herself. 
He did not seem to be interested in the cause 
of his alarm, not enough at any rate to re- 
move the broiler from the fire or open the 
oven door. ‘‘What is the matter, dear?” 
He was kneeling beside her. ‘‘ You are cry- 
ing. Something has gone wrong?” 

“No,” she managed to whisper. 


IS arm, which had rested fora moment 

on the back of the kitchen chair, slipped. 
IIe started to withdraw it, but his sleeve 
caught in a pin somewhere in the gingham 
apron. 

“Tt’s all right,” she said, and she rose with 
his arm still about her. 

“Would you ” he began. 

“The chops! The biscuits!” The pin 
still held his arm to her waist, but they man- 
aged to get the broiler from the fire and the 
pan from the oven. 

“Would you—Laura ——” he started 
again. 

“Yes. Oh, Arthur!” 

For a long time they were silent and then, 
forgetting all about the lunch and never 
once remembering the garden furniture, 
they strolled from the cottage, across the 
velvet lawn and to a bench beneath a maple 
tree, which the autumn had made a pillar 
of gold. ‘Promise me you'll never leave 
‘Sweetacres,’”’ she asked, holding one of his 
hands in both of hers, her brown head on his 
shoulder. “It is perfect—now. We'll share 
our pensions.” 

“But my savings are all in Liberty Bonds 
and ——” 

“They'll bind us tighter together, dear.” 








Wolf- Scarred 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


King Pow, and even the children. When 
nearly out of breath she would shout: ‘“ Hai 
Yah! Ho Yah!” and all hands would begin 
again working with a will. Before dark the 
junk was safely moored in a little cove a 
few yards from the bank, but clear of the 
floating ice. 

The miserable weather they had experi- 
enced was too severe for Yu Koi. The next 
day she lay listless and weak in the cuddy; 
she was sick. None knew this so quickly 
as her brother. He watched her with sad 
eagerness and noted from day to day every 
change as she grew rapidly worse. 

Her father and mother came often to say 
things to cheer her, but the look on their 
faces seemed to say: ‘‘It is fate!” 

Grandmother gave Yu Koi queer mixtures, 
but she became no better. Fook Sing during 
the day was untiring in his efforts to rouse 
her; he talked of sunshine and of flowers of 
which he knew so little, and at night cried 
himself to sleep by her side. Often he spread 
out her treasures of silken rags and bits of 
tinsel, saying: “‘Oh, Yu Koi, look! When I 
am a man I will buy you dresses of this and 
lovely hairpins of this.” 

Her great, black eyes would beam with 
affection and, smiling faintly, she would take 
the tinsel, hold it a moment, then drop it 
languidly. 

He placed their plant where she could see 
it and touch it, talked to her of how lovely 
it would be when its flowers and leaves 
should come again, and told her that next 
time all the leaves and flowers should be hers. 
Sometimes at night he would wake from his 
sleep with a start, and in the darkness put 
out his hand to pat her; then in the bleak 
cold he would creep forward to the shrine to 
see if the incense sticks were sparkling before 
the red demon. 


N THE seventh night of their refuge 
within the cove he was awakened by 
howling wolves. Oh, how glad he was that 
he had never told Yu Koi of these fearful 
beasts, nor even about ‘“ Wolf-Scarred!” 
Whispering words of endearment to her, he 
hurried forward to the shrine and, taking a 
stick of glowing incense and some sticks not 
lighted, hastened back. 
Planting burning sticks before the azalea, 
he said: “Look, Yu Koi, perhaps the leaves 


will come now; then you will be warm and 
well once more.” 

The brave little fellow, although weary 
with grief, determined to keep awake to tend 
the incense and guard his sister from the 
wolves. He sat bolt upright, silent, listening 
intently toevery sound. In one hand he held 
the bundle of incense sticks; in the other he 
clasped the hand of Yu Koi. Once he felt 
her press his hand, but he knew that she 
slept. Blinking at the sparks before the 
plant, his tired head again and again dropped 
forward on his breast; but he did not sleep, 
for gradually he became aware of subdued 
talking. He heard the low but harsh, un- 
relenting voice of grandmother, then the 
weak, pleading tones of his father. How long 
it had been going on he did not know, for in 
his nodding he may have slept. At first he 
paid little heed, but presently, hearing the 
name of his sister, he was keenly awake. 


me SCHA! I tell you that she cannot 

live,” said grandmother. ‘‘Haven’t I 
given her the best herbs, haven’t we nursed 
her for days, and don’t I tell you that all 
the signs are against her? Hist!” she sud- 
denly interrupted as the noise of the wolves 
grew louder. “Give her to them, I tell you, 
before it is too late.” 

“No, no, I cannot,” pleaded the poor 
father in a voice that showed the struggle 
going on in his mind. 

His sense of filial piety told him to obey 
his mother, right or wrong; superstition 
made him believe that should Yu Koi die of 
sickness her soul might wander in space for 
years, then come back perhaps in some low 
animal. Yet his father love revolted at the 
thought of giving his child to the wild 
beasts. 

“No, mother,” he said again, “‘I cannot; 
besides, she may live.” His timid voice, 
however, indicated but a faint hope. 

“Tscha!”’ said she impatiently, ‘never; 
and if she should, she is only a girl, a weak- 
ling at that, born in the sign of toil and sor- 
row. Is not Sing a fine boy, and do you not 
long for another son? [I tell you she will 
come back as a boy, and to you; I know it! 
To-night before she dies, while the omens 
are good, give her.to the wolves.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 161 
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PINEAPPLE TAPIOCA 


Cook in double 
boiler fifteen min- 
utes four heaping 
tablespoons Minute 
Tapioca, one-fourth 
cup of sugar, pinch 
salt, in quart of hot 
water. Removefrom 
fire, stir in cup pine- 
apple, grated or 
chopped, and sweet- 
ened to taste. Serve 
with milk and sugar 
or whipped cream 
slightly sweetened 
and flavored. Any 
canned or fresh fruit 
may be used. 


SERVE IT OFTEN 


INEAPPLE Tapioca requires no eggs or milk and very little 

sugar. It is not only delicious but economical as well. A dessert 
which can be quickly made, it never fails to please. 

How often do you serve Minute Tapioca? You should use it in 
some dessert, salad, or entrée at least once a week. Few foods com- 
bine nutritive qualities and a tempting flavor so successfully. Just 
think in how many of the family’s old favorites it is used. Tapioca 
Cream, Apple Tapioca, Coffee Tapioca, and Sammie’s Tapioca are 
always new and always good. And there are many other receipts 
using Minute Tapioca which are as wholesome and delicious if not 
so well known. 

Minute Tapioca is the boon of the busy housewife. For it requires no soaking 
and may be thoroughly cooked in fifteen minutes. It is good for growing children 
and convalescents as well as for the rest of the family group. 

Be sure that Minute Tapioca is on your pantry shelf. Remember that it’s 
always sold in the familiar red and blue box. 


The Minute Cook Book has many receipts for the use 
of Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. We will 
gladly send it to you on request. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 13 Washington St., ORANGE, Mass. 
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“Since I Married— 


nothing has been used on my floors, woodwork and furniture 
except Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It has kept them beautiful 
through the years. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a wonderful 
preservative—it forms a thin, protecting film over the finish, 
similar to the service rendered by a piece of plate glass over a 
desk, table or dresser-top. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any finish 

varnish, shellac or oil. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety 
polish which is impervious to water, dust, scratches, heel- 
marks, finger-prints, ete. The finish obtained is sanitary, 
durable and disinfecting. 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED WAX 


Simply apply Johnson’s Prepared Wax with a cloth—you don’t 
need brushes, sprays or mops of any kind. Very little rubbing 
is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of great 
beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil—consequently it 
‘annot discolor the wood or catch dust and dirt. It is made 
in Paste, Liquid and Powdered form. 


JOHNSON’S PASTE WAX For polishing floors of all 
kinds—wood, linoleum, 
tile, ete. 


JOHNSON’S LIQUID WAX For polishing furniture, 
pianos, woodwork, leather 
goods and automobiles. 


JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX Sprinkled over any floor 
will immediately give a per- 
fect dancing surface. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Established 38 Years 
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Wolf-Scarred — 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158) 


Presently the father said something that 
Fook Sing could not catch; then both were 
silent. Poor Kai Shan! He dreaded his 
a but dreaded still more not to obéy 

er. 

Fook Sing sat nervously listening for more, 
tightly holding his sister’s hand, the hot 
tears running down his cheeks, grieving and 
watching until he cried himself to sleep, 
while the ‘stick of incense before the azalea 
burned itself out, leaving only a blackened 
stump. 

An hour later, when all was still about 
the boat, Kai Shan rose, went stealthily 
forward, and with infinite pains to make no 
noise, laid the gang plank from the junk to 
the shore. Then he came to the children’s 
cuddy. Carefully, and with scarce a sound, 


‘he pushed farther back the cover, reached 


within, and gently took his sleeping daughter 
in his arms. 

As her hand slipped from that of her 
brother she sighed faintly: ‘‘ Fook Sing!” 

Her brother did not hear; he did not 
wake; yet he moved uneasily in his slumber. 

The father for an instant stood irresolute; 
perhaps pity for his child made him pause; 
perhaps he felt himself a murderer. What- 
ever it was, the hesitation was only momen- 
tary; for, fancying he heard his mother, he 
moved quickly away with his precious bur- 
den, crossed the plank, slowly climbed the 
shore, and disappeared beyond the river 


ank. 
In alittle while he returned empty handed. 
OMETIME later Fook Sing awakened 


and, hearing the wolves, he immediately 
thought of the ugly face of “‘ Wolf-Scarred.” 


He reached out for his sister; she was not 


there; the door of the cuddy was nearly off 
and he was alone. 

His first impulse was to cry out, but the 
recollection of the conversation between his 
father and grandmother checked him. That 
the cruel advice of the grandmother had 
prevailed, he had no doubt. Yes, his sick 
sister had been stolen from him by his own 
father and given to the wolves. 

Wringing his hands in anguish he moaned 
to himself: ‘‘The dreadful beasts will kill 
my sister; they must not! Yu Koi, dear 
Yu Koi!” Then, as he heard again the noise 
of the pack, a new thought came to him, his 
tears stopped and he said to himself: “No, 
they shall not have her; they shall not! I 
will bring her back!” 

Bravely he crawled out into the night. 
Feeling his way along the deck he found the 
plank which his father had neglected to re- 
move. Intensely earnest in his determina- 
tion to rescue his sister, he slid carefully down 
the plank repeating over and over: “I am 
coming, Yu Koi! I am coming, Yu Koi!” 


E TOUCHED the earth for the first time 

in his life; the earth, that land of mys- 
tery, of bright green fields, of lovely flowers, 
yet also that land of evil spirits and ravenous 
wolves. The frozen earth felt queer to him; 
he could not stand; it was so firm, so solid, 
so rough. His feet grew cold and numb; he 
made a few wavering steps, then fell. 

When he rose to his feet and saw the 
bright light of the setting moon shining 
through the trees on the opposite bank, his 
sister’s sweet name came to his lips and he 
shouted aloud: “Yu Koi, I am coming; 
they shall not have you.” 


Urged on by a new outburst of noise from 
the wolves, he scrambled up the steep bank. 
It was not high, but as he gained the top he 
faced a new terror, for not far distant was a 
line of fire. The reeds in the frozen marsh 
that paralleled the small stream on which 
the Fair Wind was anchored were all ablaze. 
The sight of the flames stopped him, but only 
for a moment, for he recalled that “Wolf- 
Scarred” had said “Wolves are deathly 
afraid of fire”; besides, Fook Sing thought 
as he began again to run toward the coming 
wolves, the light from the flames would help 
him find his sister. 


| pears SING’S cry from the shore was an 
end to the great precaution he had taken 
in his escape, for it roused his mother, who, 
unnerved and anxious, instinctively sought 
the children’s cuddy. In vain she searched 
the little compartment, calling aloud their 
names, utterly bewildered at finding it empty. 
Then the appalling truth dawned upon her; 
the vacant cuddy explained some queer 
speeches made by the grandmother during 
Yu Koi’s sickness; it explained the guilty, 
startled look with which her husband had 
so often,of late met her glances; it explained, 
above all, their present silence, for surely 
they must now be awake! 

The awful truth had not come to her by 
the slow process of reasoning, but had flashed 
through her brain almost before the sound 
of Fook Sing’s cry had ceased ringing in her 
ears. Springing to the deck, she ran scream- 
ing with terror down the plank. Gaining the 
bank, she dashed off, wildly shouting: “Fook 
Sing! Yu Koi! Fook Sing!” Catching 
sight of the burning brush, she became 
encouraged with a glimmer of hope. 

Presently, in the red glow of the burned- 
out reeds, which had checked for a brief 
period the advance of the prowling wolves, 
she saw her little son running toward her, 
holding tightly by the hand, almost drag- 
ging, his terrified sister. 

The frenzied mother with renewed strength 
bounded ahead until the children were within 
her grasp. She caught them to her breast. 


Wie one hasty glance she saw the noisy 
pack racing toward her along the bank. 
Swiftly they came with savage eagerness, 
straining every nerve, head to head, snarling, 
barking, biting. Gathering all her strength, 
she reached the junk in one frantic dash. 

As she bounded up the plank it bent al- 
most to breaking beneath her heavy step. 
When she plunged forward to safety on the 
deck the plank sprang high in the air, fell 
with a splash in the rapid current and 
quickly floated away. 

An instant later, by the last rays of the 
disappearing moon, she saw a mass of gleam- 
ing eyes and rows of glistening teeth as the 
steaming, panting, ravenous, but baffled 
wolves faced her from the bank. 

Three weeks later the Fair Wind, under 
full sail, was in the mild, warm, spring 
weather of the lower reaches of the great 
river. There was rejoicing on board; special 
offerings were given the river god in the 
forepeak; firecrackers were exploded over 
the side. The sacred azalea was mounted on 
the high poop, while Yu Koi and Fook Sing 
were gleefully attending the incense sticks 
in its blue-and-white pot, for the azalea was 
bursting into full bloom. 
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ts lucky 
the flooris 
VALS PARRED 


KVEN scalding water from a leaking 
radiator will do no damage to a floor 
that is varnished with Valspar. 


In fact, Valspar is known as ‘‘the accident- 
proof varnish,’’ because it protects floors, 
woodwork and furniture against all sorts of 
things—steam, ice water, hot greases, am- 
monia, vinegar, alcohol, and even strong 
acids. 


Valsparred floors, woodwork, linoleum 
and furniture are so easy to keep clean. 
They can be washed with soap and warm 
water without the least injury. Your bath- 
room, nursery, kitchen and pantry can be 
kept clean and sanitary if you use Valspar. 


Valspar is easy to apply and dries hard 
over night. Floors, furniture and wood- 
work varnished With Valspar may be left 
bright or rubbed to a beautiful, dull finish. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 






VALENTINE & COMPANY 








Madam: Most worthy of 
estimation! After long con- 
sideration and much medita- 
tion on the great reputation 
you possess in the nation, I 
have a strong inclination to 
become your relation. On 
your approbation of this 
declaration, I shall make prep- 
aration to remove my situa- 
tion to a more convenient 
station to profess my admira- 
tion; and if such oblation is 
worthy of observation and can 
obtain commiseration, it will 
be an aggrandization beyond 
all calculation of the joy and 


exultation, Of Yours 
’ 
SAM DISSIMULATION. 


Sir: I perused your oration with much 
deliberation, and a little consternation 
at the great infatuation of your imagina- 
tion to show such veneration on so slight 
a foundation. But after examination ra ee TIN 
and much serious contemplation, I sup- “ pwd mas mo VARNisH 
posed your animation was the fruit of 
recreation, or had sprung from ostenta- 
tion, to display your education by an 
odd enumeration, or rather multiplica- 
tion, of words of the same termination, | 
though of great variation in each re- | 
spective signification. Now without dis- 
putation, your laborious application in 
so tedious an occupation deserves com- 
memoration and, thinking imitation a 
sufficient gratification, I am, without 
hesitation, 


456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


mann Toronto London 
Amsterdam 


W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 





Special Offer 


For 25c. in stamps we will send you enough Valspar to finish a 
small table or chair. Or, if you will write your dealer’s name on bottom 
line you need send us only 15c. for sample can. 


Your Name 


Your Address 
Yours, 


MARY MODERATION. 





Dealer’s Name : siamese 
L. H. J.—3-20 




















Copyright, 1920, by Valentine & Company 
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Little secrets on which Good Looks depend 


‘ \s many, many women could be twice as at-. 
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tractive if they only knew how! Just a bit 

more understanding of the definite things 
that should be done to bring about certain specific 
results makes all the difference between looking 
dull and looking exquisite. 


HOW TO PROTECT THE SKIN FROM 
COLD, WIND AND DUST 


Every “‘hike,’’ every motor trip you take, your 
skin pays for. ‘The cold dries it. ‘The wind robs 


it of all natural oil. ‘The dust flies into the pores - 


and coarsensthem. Then, the next day your com- 
plexion is florid, harsh, rough—altogether unlovely! 


You can protect your poor skin from this punish- 
ment. Before going out, rub a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream into your face, neck and hands. 
At once it disappears. It can never come out again 
in a wretched shine, for it is absolutely greaseless. 
Now the wind and cold cannot dry or chap your 
skin; the dust cannot work into the pores. Do 
this every time you go out. Your skin will stay 
soft, smooth, lovely all winter. 
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HOW TO FRESHEN THE COM- 
PLEXION AND MAKE THE 
POWDER STAY ON 


There are times when you would give all 
you own to look your very best. Whenever 
you like, it can be done! Before you powder, 
take a little bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
on your finger tips. Smooth it lightly over 
your face. At once the cool, fragrant cream 
disappears. You can feel the tenseness 
around eyes and mouth relax. Your skin is 
smoother, fresher. Now powder your face 


as usual. The powder will stay on two or three 


times as long. Do this always before 
powdering. It makes the powder look more 
natural. It gives your skin a new trans- 
parent loveliness, an exquisite softness that 
makes you look your very best. And it will 
never embarrass you by coming out in a 
wretched shine! 
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HOW TO CLEANSE THE PORES 
AND KEEP THE SKIN CLEAR 


For cleansing, your skin needs an 
entirely different cream—a cream 
with an oil base. Before going to 
bed or whenever your face has been 
especially exposed to dust, rub some 
Pond’s Cold Cream into the pores 
of your skin and wipe it off with a 
soft cloth. It is amazing how much 
dirt comes out. You will get a new 
idea of how important this cold- 
cream cleansing is. The formula for 
Pond’s Cold Cream was especially 
worked out to supply just the 
amount of oil required to give it 
the highest possible cleansing power. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Name__, 


Free sample tubes 
Pond's Extract Co., 138-E Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 

checked below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
A Sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
A 5c sample of Pond's Cold Cream, 





Street 





ee 


State 











HOW TO KEEP THE FACE SMOOTH 
AND UNLINED 


Once a week, massage your face and neck 
with Pond’s Cold Cream. It has the exact 
smoothness and body required to make it 
work well into the skin. Always work from 
the center of the face outwards and upwards. 


WHY YOUR SKIN NEEDS 
TWO CREAMS 


One without any oil, for daytime and 
evening needs — Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It will not reappear in a shine. 


One with an oil base, for cleansing and 
massage—Pond’s Co/d Cream. It has 
just the amount of oil that the skin 
needs. 


Neither of these creams will encourage the 
growth of hair on the face. 

Get a jar or tube of each cream today at any 
drug or department store. You will realize 
for the first time how lovely your skin can be. 


PONDS 
Cold Geam & 
“Vanishing Cream 


One with an oil base and one without any oil. 
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The Second Administration Building; Typical of the Group 


NE of the most interesting of recent Federal 
experiments is that of the hotels erected by 
the Government on the Union Plaza in 
Washington, D. C. It is from the construc- 

tive point of view—economically, artistically and 
ethically—that these so-called ‘‘dormitories” must be 
studied, if they are to be appreciated by those outside 
of Washington with as real a warmth as they are 
appreciated by those who are fortunate enough to be 
living in them in Washington. 

“One gets very lonely in Washington sometimes,” 
President Wilson once remarked. So said many of the 
girls and women who have since found within the walls 
of the Government Hotels an oasis that relieves the 
otherwise Washington loneliness. 

The entire group of buildings consists of twelve 
double edifices, with twenty-four wings, two adminis- 
tration buildings, including offices and dining halls, the 
laundry with its huge smokestack, where not only the 
hotel laundry is done but where that of the girls may 
be washed and ironed or washed rough-dry at reason- 
able prices, and the tiny attractive infirmary. More 
than one woman has felt that a Government Hotel 
is the only place in the capital where she could get 
enough to eat and be satisfied, irrespective of the 
price of the food. 

When in the spring and summer of last year one had 
to pay more than half of a perfectly good income just 
for board and a room, only to come from each meal 
with that annoying sense of not being satisfied but 
still hungry for something, when with that experience 
to look back upon, one could now look ahead upon 
a meal served at the hands of Uncle Sam, daintily, 
cleanly, with variety, tastily, as well as speedily— 
think of feeding twelve hundred hungry, restless women 
at one meal!—everyone can appreciate why there is 
a waiting list of fifteen hundred women registered at 





By Clare Lang 


building isin charge of a head hostess and her assistants 

during the day, and during the night a “ police- 

—, so called, makes rounds every hour in every 
all. 

Outside every building night watchmen ring in 
their time at the gateposts by the doors, and the only 
rule for personal safety that needs to be abided by is, 
that each girl who is out after eleven o’clock at night 
must leave with, the night-desk clerk her name and 
the time when she comes into her building. 


The Hotels Leave Nothing to be Desired 


NCE when a rumor spread that the hotels were to 

be given over to some incoming officers of a 
Government bureau, whether for living or office 
quarters we did not know, we forthwith began lobby- 
ing among our state representatives, both of the House 
and Senate, asking them to vote for the retention of 
the hotels, as many of us would decamp from Washing- 
ton if they were taken away. 

For the hotels are, without question, successful, 
and from the point of view of physical comfort and 
well-being there is nothing else to be desired in their 
place in Washington. For instance, the foyer of each 
building, with its wicker furniture and talking ma- 
chine and reading tables with ‘plenty of magazines, 
often contributed by individual girls, is most attrac- 
tive; and the bedrooms give ample proof of their 
“‘restfulness”’ for the women coming ‘‘home”’ to their 
several buildings. 











A Sample Foyer; an Attractive Gathering Place for the Girls 


Uncle Sam’s soldiers, and one could not find better 
food for the money anywhere else in Washington! 
““Yes,’’ chimed in the other; ‘‘and then these wait- 
resses could be dispensed with and the girls could wait 
upon themselves.” 
Imagine twelve hundred girls in two dining rooms 
waiting on themselves in cafeteria style! 


Is it Doing Too Much for the Working Girl? 


NOTHER criticism has come from the outside; 
namely, that the Government is “ providing too 
much for the working girl.”” Of course, it comes 
from the superior women who “‘do not have to go out 
into the world and compete with men.” 

The wife of a well-known congressman once made 
an investigation of the hotels and came back with the 
report: ‘‘Why, there are three maids to each girl 
down there!” 

One maid attends to about twenty-five girls’ rooms 
on each of the three floors in each wing of the double 
building! 

“They ought to make the girls attend to their own 
beds,” she went on, ‘‘clean their own rooms, and save 
expenses.” 

Doesn’t that have a familiar ring to it? Efficiency 
in working for the Government isn’t better secured by 
a girl’s doing such things at the close of a day’s work. 
The Government knows that and profits by the knowl- 
edge. The woman of leisure doesn’t know it and loses 
in knowledge as a consequence. 

Artistically, too, the hotels are a success, a source 
of happiness to the great body of women living in 
them. At first the gray cement walls, without leafy 
trees and green grass for background and without 
green blinds for protection, did look like ‘ prison bar- 
racks,” as many people then called them. 


M 
y 
: these hotels. Hot water in plenty is appreciated by those girls But in the spring, the gray walls, the soul-satisfying ° 
aie : who have known the nuisance of not having enough green of the first spring leaves, the black trunks of h 
; i) : Ideal Meals From an Ideal Kitchen hot water in other places, and also of having the water the trees made one happy in the mere outlook from tH 
iM: make one shiver because of lack of heat! In short, one’s window. The gray-green of the interior decora- : 
: Bh typical menus of the daily two meals may _ the girls living in these Government Hotels, who are _ tion, the soft tones of the parrot-imprinted cretonne i 
at visualize the reasons for such a list. For breakfast without houses and all that goes with houses, enjoy curtains, the soft enameled furniture in its simplic- ee 
: ti} there is, first, fruit (honey-dew melon, muskmelon, — the privileges of a home provided by the United States ity made one heave a sigh of content on entering at ; N} 
Hle oranges, grapes, and so on, varied each morning); cold Government, a home kept clean each day, with clean _ the close of an arduous day’s work. : 5 
: B cereal or hot cereal, every variety of 3 
: N both; baconandeggs, the latter fried, ° The Government a Benefactor N 
: turned, scrambled, in an omelet, or 
; poached any morning, or ham and 


eggs, or chipped beef, or fish for 
variety and alternative; muffins and 
toast; and delicious hot coffee, tea, 
cocoa, milk and even buttermilk. 
At dinner on the first Sunday in 
October, the day the new régime 
of two meals on Sundays went into 
effect, the meal served could not 
have been obtained anywhere else 
in town for less than two or three 
dollars. 

Olives were the relish, with brown 
rolls; in succession followed mock- 
turtle soup; asparagus salad with 
French dressing and a dash of red 
pepper onit; browned sweet pota- 
toes and creamed cauliflower; cur- 
rant jelly and broiled chicken, with 
dressing savored with sage famous in 
New England Thanksgiving dinners; 
ice cream, with pineapple sauce, 











OUSING developments have 
arisen all over the country as 
a result of the demand for housing 
that will satisfy not only the mere 
creature comforts but also the soul 
comforts, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment had sponsored no other hous- 
ing projects than just these hotels 
for women war workers, theyjalone 
would have justified its efforts to 
house comfortably, economically 
and artistically the women who 
came to Washington during the war 
and who are still remaining there be- 
cause they are needed. After these 
women are not needed, many of the 
architectural details will live in their 
memories as fundamental ideas for 
homes of their own. 
The social activities of these 
Government girls, the recreational 
work and the classes for study were 














macaroons, and the usual variety 





of beverages. 

In the two huge kitchens in each 
Administration Building are spick- 
and-span, well-polished copper kettles, hanging from 
hooks in shelves and ceiling. The bread and rolls 
turned out each day are 250 two-pound loaves of 
bread, 200 dozen breakfast muffins and 200 dozen 
dinner rolls. 

In addition to all these, for the Sunday dinner men- 
tioned 5000 macaroons were made. 

And the ice cream was frozen in an electric freezer, 
150 gallons at a time! 

The hotels are conveniently located near the Union 
Station, the circle about the Columbus Monument in 
front of it being the center of most of the city’s car 
lines. The Government girls feel that they are at the 
hub of the universe. And they also feel so safe! Each 


An All-Inclusive View of the Whole Group of Government Hotels 


linen, cold water in the hall to drink at night, light 
enough to work by at night, and screens to keep one 
comfortable at night. 

Of course there is the inevitable occasional fault- 
finding and criticism. Two middle-aged women were 
overheard one evening pointing out the best way in 
their opinion to run the dining room. 

“Why,” said one, ‘‘a regular, plain cook could do the 
cooking for these twelve hundred women! Then the 
high-salaried dietitian, who has her job through ‘ pull,’ 
could be dispensed with and the money saved put into 
better food for us!” ; 

The dietitian has just come from across seas, 
bringing her fame with her as a canteen manager for 


in full swing through the winter. 
Outside of the individual “house” 
activities of each building, private 
affairs, as it were, among the dwellers, 
the recreation hall above the entrance lobby of Ad- 
ministration Building No. 2 provided pleasant ‘and 
lightsome surroundings for these activities. On Satur- 
day evenings a social dance, witha tiny admission fee of 
thirty-five cents, afforded a merry entertainment for ci- 
vilians, soldiers, marines and “‘ gobs,” with their friends. 
On other evenings classes in esthetic and interpreta- 
tive dancing, ‘‘gym” work and basket-ball teams, and 
courses in journalism given by newspaper correspond- 
ents, courses in short-story writing and public speak- 
ing, in conversational French under native French in- 
structors—all these, for a comparatively small fee, 
added to the efficiency and attractiveness of these 
Government Hotels. 
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SILVERWARE 








SILVERWARE 


Guistentnc beneath the mellow touch of 
stately candles, catching the ruddy lights 
of rich mahogany, sparkling over the lacy 
patterns spread by snowy tea sets, fine 
silverware gives charm to hospitality— 
it helps you entertain; it helps to make a 


home; it helps through all the years. 


Ho.mes & Epwarps Super-Plate and Holmes 
& Edwards Silver-Inlaid are wrought to 
last. They are the gift of a modern silver 
smithing which renders the inspiration of 
old masters practicable in new efficient 
ways. Super-Plate means extra silver 
plated. Silver-Inlaid means blocks of 
solid silver actually laid in at back of 


bowl and back of handle. 


Tury Mean, in either case, a plated silver- 
ware that lasts. Years of daily service 
reveal no ravaging of time in dark un- 
sightly spots at points on which the 


silver rests. 


“* Jamestown” 


Spoons, 6 for $4. 
Illustration is 
Jamestown Fork 


Hotmes & EpwarRDs 


SILVER Co. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
SUCCESSOR 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Canadian Distributor 
STANDARD SILvER Co. 
LTD. 





Toronto, (anada 











Sitver INLAIp TEA 
Spoons, 6 for $5. 
Super-PLate TEA 
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Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


Her importunities produced instant re- 
sults. The door was flung open and Michael, 
still in his shabby working clothes, con- 
fronted them. 

‘‘Walter!”’ said he, staring at the doctor. 
Then with admirable self-possession he 
bowed to the lady. ‘Mrs. Joslyn.” 

The doctor’s wife inclined her head in re- 
turn. ‘Good morning, Mr. Breith.” 

“This is a surprise,’ suggested Michael, 
vainly attempting to read upon the faces of 
his visitors the purpose of their visit. 

“Yes, it is rather,” agreed the doctor. 

“Won't you sit down?” 

“Thank you.” 

They all seated themselves, There was a 
brief but embarrassed pause. 

“ How did you find Japan?” said Michael 
rather desperately. 

“Warm,” replied Mrs. Joslyn, fanning 
herself. ‘Very warm.” 

Mrs. O’Hara, who had been observing the 
whole tableau from the doorway, could con- 
tain herself no longer. “Saints in glory!” 
she breathed in a loud, unconscious whisper. 

“Mrs. O’Hara!” said Michael sternly. 

“Oh, sir, I’m that excited! It was just a 
year ago that the doctor came into this room 
for the first time, and sure I’ve had a feelin’ 
on me this past hour like I had the day my 
late husband died—God rest his soul!” She 
addressed the doctor’s wife: “Fell off a 
scaffoldin’, he did, ma’am ——”’ 


ICHAEL interposed to stem the tide 
of this mournful reminiscence. ‘Mrs. 
O’Hara, if you please!” 

“Excuse me, sir. Excuse me, ma’am!” 
The landlady looked at Michael with a cer- 
tain pleading in her eyes, but his answering 
glance was inexorable. She gathered herself 
together by a heroic effort, uttered a prodi- 
gious sigh and reluctantly left the room. 

The door no sooner had closed upon her 
ample form than the doctor turned to his 
wife: ‘Well, my love, why don’t you tell 
Michael the news?” 

The vague uneasiness that had been 
troubling the latter’s thoughts for the past 
five minutes now crystallized into genuine 
alarm. ‘The news?” he said. ‘Has any- 
thing happened 

Mrs. Joslyn compressed her lips, then 
opened them with vigor: “Something dread- 
ful has happened.” 

“Not to—you don’t mean—Ellen?”’ 

“Yes, Ellen,” replied Mrs. Joslyn roundly. 
“Personally, I consider it a catastrophe.” 

Doctor Joslyn hastily intervened. “‘Come, 
Louisa,” he protested, “don’t frighten him 
like that.”” To Michael he said: “There’s 
nothing wrong. It’ssimply that she has ——” 

“Precisely; that’s the whole difficulty. 
She has made a romance of it. And J had 
planned a church wedding.” 

“In heaven’s name, tell me what it is,” 
cried Michael. 

“Tt’s nothing,” said the doctor. 

“It’s everything,” firmly corrected the 
doctor’s wife. ‘‘The fact is, Mr. Breith, 
Ellen has eloped.” 

“FEloped!” 

“With Gerald Darrow.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed the poet. 

“It’s true, Michael,” said the doctor. 

“Darrow! You mean that he—that 
they 

“Quite so,” said Mrs. Joslyn with fatal- 
istic calm. “They have run off and got mar- 
ried. But why—why should they have done 
so? There was absolutely nothing against 
the match on either side.” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason,’ suggested 
the doctor; “to escape their friends and 
relatives, you know.” 

“And I had been planning the wedding 
for months,” wailed Mrs. Joslyn, suddenly 
giving vent to her true emotions. “I had 
even got as far as the bridesmaids’ dresses.’’ 

“Tell me what happened, I beg of you,” 
said Michael, who had grown noticeably 
pale. 








HERE’S not much to tell,”’ responded 
the disappointed matchmaker. ‘One 
canonlyimagine. Thismorning whenI got up 
I found a note from Ellen saying that she was 
going away and begging my forgiveness. I 
ordered the car at once, and the doctor and 
I came directly into town. We thought that 
you should be‘informed.” 
‘. “But Darrow? How do you know that 
e tm 
“One of my maids happens to be an early 
riser, a most unusual case, I assure you. She 
told me that she had seen the whole affair; 
that Mr. Darrow—Gerald—had driven up 
in his car and that they had gone off together, 
bag and baggage.” 
“Is Darrow—a decent sort?” asked 
Michael in a low tone. 


“Oh, as to that,” replied Mrs. Joslyn, 
‘“‘he’s an aristocrat, an American aristocrat. 
His family estate was purchased from the 
aborigines a century and a half ago.” 

“For a keg of rum,” added the doctor 
innocently. 

Mrs. Joslyn assumed a crushing dignity. 
“That is quite irrelevant, Walter. Gerald 
himself is an ardent prohibitionist.”’ 

“‘Prohibitionists don’t elope as a rule,” 
returned her husband. “‘They’re of too sober 
a mind. I confess I’m puzzled.” 

“‘7T’m disappointed,” declared Mrs. Joslyn, 
“greatly disappointed. I had intended to 
give Ellen a large church wedding.” She 
controlled her natural agitation by a strong 
effort and, looking at Michael, said: ‘Well, 
I have done my best for her. I hope you 
don’t blame me for this.” 

‘IT blame no one,”’ said Michael. 

“Of course, it’s a splendid match for 
Ellen. But I must say it was selfish of her to 
elope and spoil my plans for the wedding— 
especially as elopements are no longer 
fashionable. And I do think she was un- 
grateful when I had got as far as the brides- 
maids’ dresses.” 


N SPITE of his chaotic state of mind, 

Michael could not help smiling at Mrs. 
Joslyn’s indignant plaint. It was typical of 
such a woman, he thought, that she should 
see nothing in the episode but an interfer- 
ence with her own plans for a social triumph. 
On the other hand the doctor was concerned 
chiefly for his friend, whom he felt to be the 
victim of rudeand extravagant circumstances. 

“Sorry, old chap,” he said, as he and his 
wife rose to go. “Perhaps it will all turn out 
for the best, though I must say it looks as 
though Providence had bungled things all 
around. If we have any news we’ll telephone 
you. Come, Louisa.” 

They had gone before Michael could 
think of anything to say. The whole inter- 
view had been an awkward, strained, un- 
pleasant business, having for its subject an 
awkward and unpleasant affair. It had been 
marked, on Michael’s part, by a sort of 
mental lethargy due to the stunning nature 
of the news he had received. 

No sooner had the doctor and Mrs. Joslyn 
departed, however, than he became imbued 
with a frenzied desire to act, to do some- 
thing. 

He strode to the door, snatched his hat 
from its peg, then paused and glanced down 
at his attire. ‘I must dress,” he murmured 
to himself. “‘Can’t go off the block looking 
like this.” 

Replacing his hat, he went back into his 
bedroom and began to dress; but his hands 
blundered and his fingers were all thumbs, 
so that he made sorry progress of it. His 
mind, too, seemed burdened by a weight, as 
though some pressure had been put upon it, 
a pressure that dulled his senses and blurred 
his brain. 

So oblivious was he to actuality, indeed, 
that he did not hear the muffled roar of a 
high-powered motor car in the street below 
his window, nor the shrill rasp of its brakes 
as it came to a stop at the curb. Nor did he 
hear footsteps in the hall, nor subsequently 
voices in the living room. He went on fum- 
bling at buttons, links and shoestrings, try- 
ing to make his ‘body respectable while his 
soul stood revealed to his own eyes in appall- 
ing nakedness. Mrs. Joslyn’s voice rang 
monotonously in his ears: “I do think it was 
most ungrateful of her when I had got as far 
as the bridesmaids’ dresses.” What had 
bridesmaids’ dresses to do with it? He con- 
tinued his toilet. 


| WAS while Michael was thus occupied, 
then, that the door of the living room— 
that gently protesting, easily violable, rather 
dramatic door—was pushed slowly open by a 
pressure from without. There, fully revealed 
in the vague light of the hall, stood the two 
runaways, Ellen and Gerald Darrow. 

The former had King Solomon, the cat, 
perched upon her shoulder. In one hand she 
held a traveling case, in the other a hatbox. 
Behind her Gerald Darrow appeared sim- 
ilarly laden with bags, boxes, and so on. 
They came forward with a certain hesitancy, 
as though doubtful of the reception that 
awaited them. 

After a few steps forward, however, Ellen 
stopped short and looked for the first time in 
her life at the room where most of her life had 
been spent. A wonder came over her face. 
Her eyes, darting quick glances, saw every- 
thing and yet saw nothing clearly because of 
the tears that misted them. Gerald, too, 
looked about with curiosity, but his was not 
the interest, almost sacred, that the girl felt 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 166 
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“Backward, turn backward, O Time, in flight, 
Make me a child again, just for fonight 


How American Women. Have 


Preserved | 


Over thirty years ago, Daggett & Rarnsdell’s Perfect Cold nes: came on the market. Countless 
similar products have come and gone since then—the most allurin whims and fancies have been 
dang led before Milady Fair—but none has affected the leadership and phenomenal growth of 
D & R Perfect Cold Cream. Today, ask your druggist what is the bigges: selling Cold Cream in 

the United States and the standard for comparison, D & R Perfect Cold Cream has helped 
American women to keep their child-like beatty of skin and complexion; it softens the touch: of 
Time which, unchecked, lays such a heavy toll on feminine charm. Is it any wonder, then; that 


through all these years D AG GETT«RAMSDELLS ng 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


‘The Kind That Keeps” 


has grown steadily in favor and that those who have a fine sense of discrimination and ‘regard for 


quality and purity insist on seeing the Red Band of Honor to make sure that the carton offered ‘them 
contains D & R Perfect Cold Cream? 


Would you have that beauty of skin and scntlcidattcbat youthful facial 
freshness that the world admires? Then apply D&R Poshset Cold Cream 
daily. It beautifies as well as cleanses and softens the skin. Its soothing and 

healing qualities make it a necessity for sp and every 
member of the family. In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


See Coupon for Free Sample Offer. 


Daggett & Ramsdell, New York 
We also manufacture.the. following well known De& R Products: 


Poudre Amourette. The face powder that looks natural and ay on. Flesh, white, 
brunette. 50c, of your dealer or by mail of us. p—-——— 4 


D & R Perfect Cold Cream Soap. A combination of the best toilet soap TWO SAMPLES FREE 
and D & R Perfect Cold Cream. Full size cake (three in a box) 25¢ per cake, Send this coupon for FREE samples of D & R 


Perfect Cold Cream and Poudre Amourette. 
D & R Perfect Shaving Cream. The D & R Perfect Cold Cream is Please write name and address plainly. 
“right in it.” Softens the beard, counteracts irritation from close or frequent 
shaving, etc. Lathers very Babes An’ tubes, 30." , 


D & R Perfect Shaving Stick. “With Perfect Cold 
Cream “right in it”; a revelation to men who prefer a 
shaving soap in stick form. Price 30c. 



























Mail to Dept. 90-C 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


| D & R Building New York City, N. Y. 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
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This Healing 





Toilet Powder 


Does all that Talcs do 
—and a lot more 
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as she glanced about that grim, bleak apart- 
ment. In the center of the room Gerald 
began to rid himself gradually of luggage. 
“I'd have been a first-rate porter,” he said, 
“if I hadn’t been born a millionaire.” 

Ellen compelled herself to turn her atten- 
tion to him. ‘‘ You’ve been splendid, Gerald. 
I could never have managed without you.” 

The young man heaved a sigh. “Well, it 
was worth it. I’d rather run away with you 
for a couple of hours than with any other 
woman for a lifetime.”” He stood with a hat- 
box in each hand, staring ruminatively at the 





ceiling. ‘‘Queer thing, love! Last night, 
when you refused to marry me, I thought I 
should never want to see you again. And 
this morning, here I am, calmly carrying 
your hatboxes.” 

“You offered to help me run away,” re- 
minded Ellengently. “Ididn’task you——” 

““No; that’s the strange part of it. Well, 
I’ve had a bit of romance out of it. I’ve had 
you all to myself for two hours or more. 
I’ve handled your luggage. I’ve taken you to 
breakfast at a wayside inn.” He smiled 
with faint irony. “The waiter thought we 
were bride and bridegroom. I gave him a 
ten-dollar bill. Then he was sure of it.” 
Turning to Ellen and making a gesture with 
a hatbox, he added: “I don’t suppose my 
virtues as a courier would lead you to recon- 








THERE IS NOTHING AS GOOD 
FOR CHILDREN’S SKIN 


Because it contains healing, antiseptic, 
disinfecting, and deodorant ingredients 
not found in ordinary talcums, combining 
rare healing efficiency with delightful 
toilet qualities. 


And because for 25 years leading phy- 
sicians and trained nurses have found 
it superior to anything else to heal and 
protect the skin. 


When used regularly after bathing 
children it will clear the skin from 
chafing, inflammation, eruptions, 
rashes, infant scalding, cuts, wounds, 
burns, and soreness—mild and agree- 
able to the most delicate skin. 


For chafing of fleshy people, irritation 
after shaving, skin soreness of the sick, 
and for excessive perspiration. Refuse 
substitutes because there is nothing like it. 


At leading drug and de- 
partment stores. Tin box 
30c—glass jar 60c (with 
more than twice as much 
and a soft, fleecy puff). 


FREE ee 


A trial Facsimile Box— FoR NURSERY AND SICK ROO" 
Free. Send us four cents . 

in stamps and we will 

mail you enough powder 

to last several days. 














For Canada: Address mail or- 
ders or requests to The Arthur 
Sales Co., 61 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto. 


THE COMFORT POWDER Co. 


142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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sider my qualifications as a husband?” 
Ellen said simply: “I can’t marry you, 
Gerald. You know why.” 
‘Ah, yes. I only thought 
“There’s no use going over it again. It 
would only be painful to us both.” 
“You're right. I’m out of it. At least I’ve 
been of some ust to you.” 


” 





OU’VE been ”” She paused, unable 

to find words to recompense him for the 
hurt she knew that he was suffering, un- 
willing to demean his love by cheap phrases. 
“T can never thank you,” she said, putting 
her hands in his. 

“Don’t try. It gives me some satisfaction 
to know I’ve been of service.” He smiled, 
pressed her hands tightly and dropped them. 
“T’ll telephone Mrs. Joslyn and tell her 
where you are. She’ll be furious, of course; 
but it’s no matter. I'll send her flowers. 
Good by, and good luck.” 

“Good by!” 

The boy gave her a long look, as though to 
impress her face upon his memory, then 
turned abruptly and walked out of the apart- 
ment, closing the door behind him. 

Tears came to Ellen’s eyes and fell from 
her cheeks upon the white fur of King 
Solomon. But, paradoxically enough, the 
one emotion in her breast was one of su- 
preme and unalloyed happiness. She began 
to move slowly about the room, gazing at 
the dilapidated books, the disreputable fur- 
niture, the battered piano, the faded rug, the 
haphazard and dreadful pictures, which had 
held their places there many years solely be- 
cause no one had ever had the inspiration to 
take them down. 

“Rembrandt!” she murmured. “And 
Reubens!”’ She touched the plaster Victory 
on the writing table. “And Phidias! Oh, 
Michael!” 





T WAS as if she had called him, for on that 

instant, as his name fell from her lips, he 
came out of his room and stood staring at 
her with a white and tragic face. Only his 
fingers went on fumbling at his tie. 

Ellen sat down quite instinctively upon 
the small mountain of her luggage and 
clasped King Solomon closely in her arms. 
“You can scold me,” she said. “It won’t do 
any good.” 

““Scold you!”” He came a step toward her, 
hesitated, and said in a voice of agony: 
“Ellen; is it you?” 

“Yes. Don’t you know me? Have I 
changed so much?” 

“You have changed; but—I would al- 
ways know you.” 

The girl noticed how pale he was. “ Mi- 
chael! You aren’t well!” 

He made a motion with his hand as though 
to dismiss such fears. “I am quite well. It is 
only that I How did you get here?” 

“Inamotor. Gerald Darrow brought me.” 

“Darrow!” 

She nodded, gazing up at him in minute 
scrutiny. ‘“‘We would have been here an 
hour ago, but Gerald insisted upon stopping 
for breakfast.” 

“Gerald!” repeated the man painfully. 

Ellen drew a deep breath, looked at him 
askance and said: “I’verun away, Michael.” 

“So I’ve been told.” 

“You’ve been told? Who “s 

“Doctor and Mrs. Joslyn have been here. 
They drove into town to inform me of your— 
of your adventure. Ah, Ellen, why did you 




















Blindness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164) 


do such a thing! If you wanted to marry 
him z 

“Marry him!” She rose with a little cry, 
her cheeks swiftly coloring. ‘You don’t 
think that, Michael.” 

“Think that? What else am I to think! 
Mrs. Joslyn said . 

Ellen had recovered her composure. She 
interrupted him quietly: “I am not going to 
marry Gerald. I have told him so.” 

“ But—why Pe 

“T don’t love him.” 

“Then why did you run away?” 











HE smiled. “For one thing, because it’s 
my birthday. For another — because I 
wanted to come—home!” 

In spite of himself, a light leaped up in 
Michael’s eyes. ‘‘Home! You call this 
shabby tenement home?” 

“Is it shabby? I don’t know. It’s smaller 
than I had thought and a little darker, but 
I adore it—especially Rembrandt and 
Reubens i 

“ Ah hag 

“ And Phidias!” 

“My miserable falsehoods have found 
me out.” 

She went up to him and looked bravely 
into his face. “There is only one falsehood 
between you and me, Michael. The rest is 
all—poetry.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That day, in Mrs. Joslyn’s garden ——” 

He bowed his head, unable to return the 
clear candor of her gaze. 

“Tt wasn’t true, Michael. I know that 
now. I’ve had a year to think it out. You 
gave me up, you turned me over to those 
people with money—those amiable material- 
ists!—because you thought that it would 
benefit me. You thought that I, having been 
given eyes of flesh, would be dazzled by such 
things as money and pretty clothes and what 
Mrs. Joslyn calls social position.” 

“No!” said the man strongly. All the 
passionate yearning and denial of that year 
of solitude welled up in him, giving him a 
sort of reckless courage. “I gave you up be- 
cause I loved you.” 

“What a strange reason, Michael. Be- 
cause you loved me!” 

“Strange or not, it’s the truth. I loved you 
then. I love you now so that it’s torture to 
be near you and not to possess you. There! 
You hear what things I say. You see why it 
would be impossible for you to stay here.” 

“‘T see why it would be impossible for me 
to go!” She was splendid in her defiance. 
“Where is the work that you were going to 
do?” she asked. “‘ Where is your greatness?” 





FE GAVE a harsh laugh. “I have no 
greatness. I have only dreams and 
memories and the dark bread of bitterness to 
stop my heart’s hunger. I have only my 
own fine words to eat. Yet I go on living. I 
stoop to compromises, to respectability. I 
make money. I ama fraud, a failure ——”’ 
“You are a failure because you have 
denied love!” 

He stared at her like a man at bay. His 
breast heaved. “Love! Love is for youth, 
for springtime ad 

“Love is for all ages, all seasons.”” She 
drew herself up to the full-height of her 
slender figure; an exaltation shone from her 
eyes, casting radiance that bathed and re- 
newed him. “Love is the law—and the light 
beyond the law. You taught me that when I 
was blind; and now—I must teach you, for 
you are blind, Michael, blinder than I was. 
You can’t see out of your eyes.” 

“Ellen!” 

But she could not face him further. Her 
boldness, her fine valor had vanished in a 
second. She drew back from him, flushed 
and confused, and as she did so her glance 
fell upon the memorial cake, which Mrs. 
O’Hara had left upon the writing table. 
“Michael! You didn’t forget és 

“None of us forgot—Mrs. O’Hara least 
of all.” 

“My birthday cake—I know it is. I’ve 
never seen is 

“My dear, my dear!” cried Michael sud- 
denly, and moving forward with purpose not 
to be denied, took her in his arms, King Solo- 
mon and all. 

“You’re mistaken. It’s not a birthday 
cake”’—his lips were on her cheek—“‘it’s a 
wedding cake.” For a moment they stood 
silent, trembling in each other’s arms, touch- 
ing the heights of that ineffable and never- 
to-be-recoveredinstant. Then hesaid gently: 
“Will you marry me, Ellen?” 

She lifted her face, and her eyes ‘sparkled 
with an exquisite humor. “Yes, Michael,” 
she whispered. ‘Even marriage seems possi- 
ble—with love!” 

THE END 
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Lysol Disinfectant used in cleaning 
protects your home from disease 


DD a few drops of Lysol Disinfectant to scrub- 

bing water and you will rid the house of the 

germ life that you cannot see, as well as the dust 
and the dirt that you can see. 


No germ can live in the presence of Lysol 
Disinfectant. It kills all germs at the instant of 
contact. Hospitals everywhere 
pin their faith to it. Boards of 
health and the medical pro- 
fession urgently recommend 
its use. 


You can do much to protect 
the health of your family from 
the menace of deadly disease 
germs by using Lysol Disin- 
fectant in all your house-clean- 
ing. Toilets; sinks; drains; dark, sunless corners— 
all may be made germ-proof by the regular use 
of Lysol Disinfectant. 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Off, 


Lysol Shaving Cream, in Tubes 


Contains the necessary proportion of the anti- 
septic ingredients of Lysol Disinfectant to kill 
germs on razor and shaving brush (where germs 
abound), and to guard the tiny cuts from in- 
fection and give an antiseptic shave. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, ask him to order a supply for you. 





A 50c bottle of Lysol Disinfectant makes 5 gallons 
of powerful disinfectant. A 25c bottle makes 2 
gallons, for it is highly concentrated. 


A convenient way to use Lysol Disinfectant is 
to pour it out into a large jug or bottle and add 
the right quantity of water. Then every day pour 
about a tablespoonful of the 
solution into the toilet and 
wash-bowl1 and one-half tum- 
blerful into the kitchen sink. 
Once a week sprinkle dark, sun- 
less cornérs with the solution. 


Simple, easy precautions 


Disinfectant like these will enable you to 


make a better fight against 
disease and epidemic than they 
can make against you. Get a bottle of Lysol 
Disinfectant today. Lysol Disinfectant is also 
invaluable for personal hygiene. 


Lysol Toilet Soap, 25c a Cake 


Contains the necessary proportion of the anti- 
septic ingredients of Lysol Disinfectant to pro- 
tect the skin from germ infection. It is refresh- 
ingly soothing, healing, and helpful for improv- 
ing the skin. Ask your dealer. If he hasn't it, 
ask him to order it for you. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


A sample of Lysol Shaving Cream and Lysol Toilet Soap for use by members of your family will be mailed free merely 


for the asking. 
120 William Street, New York. 


120 William Street, New York 











Simply send us your name and complete address and ask for the free samples. 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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LADY WARE 


A very fine mer- 
cerized stocking, 
fashioned with 
seam back. Black, 
white, gray, Cor- 
dovan. 
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DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 
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Socks and Stockings 
to be glad about 


HEN you wear Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
—your feet are joyful 
—your pocketbook is glad 
— Mother is happy because there is so much 
less darning. 





Every pair wears longer because made stronger 
at points of hardest wear. 


Socks and stockings for city people—for coun- 
try people—fcr women, children and men—for 
dress, for work, for play. Durable-DURHAM is 
the hosiery of the American family. 


Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM. Ask to 
see the Lady.Ware and the new Lady Durham 
style for women, the Cavalier for men and the 
new fine Polly Prim for children. 


Look for the Durable-DURHAM trade mark 
ticket on every pair. 





CAVALIER 


A fine-looking 
and long-wearing 
mercerized sock for 
men. Black, white, 
gray, Navy blue, 

‘ Cordovan. 








DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


DURHAM, N.C. 
Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 
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Everyman’s Child 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


maternity benefit. Therefore, practical leg- 
islation for taking proper care of the children 
that come under the present poor-relief sys- 
tem should be of the utmost importance to 
every government. For it must be eco- 
nomical to make the dependent child self- 
sustaining, so that when relief is given to 
him during his early years a foundation for 
good citizenship should naturally follow. 

“T am convinced that the first step in the 
direction of bettering future conditions is to 
give adequate relief in the home of the de- 
pendent child, and perhaps the wisest plan 
is to begin with the widowed mother. Some 
measure for permanent relief should be 
given to the worthy mother with several 
children for their proper upbringing. There 
can be, in such a case, no question as to the 
necessity. I would also advocate that the 
home be kept intact as much as possible, but 
where that is impossible I think our cottage 
plan of housing children has considerable 
merit. 

“As to private organizations, I think there 
is great work to be done by them in the 
direction of better education, vocational 
training facilities and general uplift; but 
this problem in its entirety must be one for 
the state. As to administration of such a 
relief law, I think it might best be operated 
through a department of state rather than 
through societies.” 


Bringing Home Life to Children 


LTHOUGH the Widows’ Pension Law, 
to be administered by child welfare 
boards in New York State, was first defeated, 
as has been the experience in other states, 
the matter was kept constantly before the 
public and, when the bill came up again, it 
was passed unanimously in the senate and 
with only six dissenting votes in the assembly. 
One of the most significant speeches was 
made by Alfred E. Smith, now governor of 
New York, who was then an assemblyman. 
He forcefully painted the picture of the 
parting of a child from its family and turning 
it over to an institution, and closed his re- 
marks with the following significant state- 
ment: ‘‘The title of this bill should read, 
‘An act to conserve the family life of the 
state.’ It is the carrying out of a pledge to 
conserve the natural resources of the state. 
While the bill may not be perfect, it is as 
nearly perfect as legislative enactment can 
be made in the first instance.” 

The measure thus enacted was a per- 
missive one. The only mandatory feature of 
the statute was the creation of Boards of 
Child Welfare in all counties of the state. 
The principal features of the bill summed up 
are as follows: The sum per child shall not 
exceed an allowance paid by the city to an 
institution for each child. The widow must 
be a proper person mentally, morally and 


‘physically to bring up her children. She 


must be a resident of the city for a period of 
two years immediately preceding application. 
Her deceased husband must have been a 
citizen of the United States and a resident 
of the state at the time of his death. All 
applications for allowances may be made 
directly to the Board of Child Welfare or to 
any member of that body. 

Nine members shall constitute the board; 
at least three of them shall be women. The 
commissioner of charities is ex officio a 
member; this was later amended. An 
allowance made by the board shall not be 
for a longer period than six months without 
renewal by the board. Members of the 
koard shall serve without compensation. 
They shall be appointed by the mayor for 
such terms that the term of one appointive 
member of the board shall expire each year 
thereafter. Upon the expiration of the term 
of office of a member of the board, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed by the mayor for a 
full term of eight years. . 


No “Charities” Allowed in It 


EFORE the law was in operation a year 

it was deemed advisable by the pro- 
ponents of the movement to eliminate the 
charities department from participating in 
the work of the board, since the charities 
department had assumed part of the 
investigation work. The main effort in the 
establishment of the law was to divorce as 
far as possible any charitable element from 
entering into this relief of children, and for 
the Board of Child Welfare to carry on its 
own work independent of the Department of 
Public Charities. 

As to this point, the following interesting 
statement appears in the report of the Board 
of Child Welfare: ‘‘ Furthermore, it was felt 
that the presence of the commissioner of 
charities on the board made possible a 


subsequent return to the earlier methods of 
having the investigators of the Department 
of Public Charities report on the application 
of allowances.” 

An amendment discontinuing the mem- 
bership of the commissioner of charities as 
an ex-officio member of the board was 
approved by the legislature. When this 
amendment was signed by the governor, the 
speaker of the house, Thaddeus C. Sweet, 
summed up the general view of the legis- 
lature as follows: ‘I am pleased to see this 
amendment signed. It simply accentuates 
the original intention of the legislation last 
year. In fact, we should not have included 
the Department of Charities in the original 
bill. The only reason for the creation of a 
Board of Child Welfare was to establish a 
distinct body to administer this law. If the 
legislature had intended the work to be done 
by the charities department or any other 
existing machinery the appointment of a 
Board of Child Welfare would have been 
unnecessary.” 


The Results Warranted -he Outlay 


UT when the law went into effect it was 

no easy matter to secure funds, since the 
city administration, which had opposed the 
law, was in power. It looked hopeless. There 
were nearly five thousand applications and 
only a hundred thousand dollars appro- 
priated for allowances. However, this first 
Board of Child Welfare of New York City 
took the hundred thousand dollars and 
watched every penny to demonstrate what 
could be done. 

After three months’ work, and when the 
first one hundred and fifty allowances had 
been granted, the city fathers began to take 
an interest and the aldermen appropriated 
three hundred thousand dollars more, by 
issuing revenue bonds, which is the method 
of appropriation used only in a case of 
emergency. We went at our task with re- 
newed courage. 

To be brief, after a year’s work our depart- 
ment was examined by the commissioner of 
accounts, and the report made at the next 
hearing before the city authorities who had 
jurisdiction over the funds. The showing 
made at that time seemingly fully justified 
the next appropriation of $1,250,000. In the 
history of the city there has never been such 
a complete change on the part of the treasury 
custodians. 

And now nearly four years have passed 
and the result of the work speaks for itself. 
Where before legislators were reluctant or 
opposed to the measure, there are now so 
many amendments suggested to the law to 
reach out in the interest of children and 
to bring them under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Child Welfare that the board itself 
must needs take steps in order not to have 
such legislation come too fast, as the board 
aims to build strong and thus to enhance the 
value of the successful strides already made. 


The Benefits are Applied Directly 


OW far the money appropriated has 

actually reached those for whom it was 
intended is graphically set forth by the New 
York State Board of Charities, Report of 
1919, which has jurisdiction over all the 
charities of the state and which, in a. letter 
to me, as chairman of the New York Board 
of Child Welfare makes the following sig- 
nificant statement: 

“Tn preparing statistics relative to the work 
of the county boards of child welfare, we dis- 
covered the interesting fact that more than in 
any other agency the moneys appropriated 
were used directly for the benefit of those con- 
cerned. An unusually small amount has been 
found necessary for administrative expenses. 
These facts were made on a chart and are part 
of our annual report. I have, however, had 
extra copies made and am sending you one, 
as I am sure it will be of interest to you. I 
believe also that this graphic presentation of 
the work of the boards of child welfare ought 
to help in stimulating counties to take up 
this form of activity.” 

Our child-welfare board’s view of the 
whole work is as follows: ‘‘We are of the 
opinion that the third year’s administration 
of this law has more than ever proved its 
efficacy as a preventive measure, and has 
fully substantiated the principle that in 
order to save community care the preserva- 
tion of dependent children in the home of 
their own mother is of paramount impor- 
tance. The benefits thus derived by the 
child as against commitment in an insti- 
tution are clearly recognized. We believe 
that we have succeeded in reducing to an 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 172 
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A SHERWIN-WILLIAMS decorative suggestion 
is a panel for each room, showing wall, ceiling 
and woodwork in which the actual effect is given by 
means of the actual Sherwin-Williams products. 
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‘Paint for beauty — 
but get protection also 


plage protection is just as necessary as in- 
terior decoration. Some places inside get more 
wear than any outside. Paint for beauty, of 
course, but see that the paint (or varnish) is the 
kind that lasts and protects. The two objects are 
not incompatible. You can have both decoration 
and protection in the same paint or varnish if you 
will specify a Sherwin-Williams finish for what- 
ever needs doing over in your house and insist on 
its being used. 


LAT-TONE comes in so many 
beautiful shades that you can carry 
out any decorative idea you wish. 








Cheap paint may give you the color you 
want, but it won’t give protection, and what 
good is your color scheme if the paint wears off, 
or what the advantage of a varnished floor if it 
soon gets shabbyP And the poor kind costs 
just as much of the painter’s time as the good kind. 








Flat- Tone 


MULTI-COLOR EFFECTS 


Something absolutely differ- 
ent in painted wall effects, 
easily applied by any painter, 
gives an unusually pleasing 
texture, made up of many 
little touches of different 
color, like some rich fabric. 
Ask us about it. 


Write for decorative suggestions, prepared by experts, done 
in color, with complete specifications for carrying them out. 
Also for the A B C of Home Painting, a practical book of 
painting instructions. 


601 Cana! Road, N.W. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


4 SHERWIN-WILLIAM 
PRODUCTS 
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Nightgowns 
Envelope Chemises 
Petticoats 
Bloomers 
Camisoles 











ITH SPRING come the new WoLFHEAD models 

—expressing in dainty fabric the gayety, the grace, Look for the 
the elusive loveliness of Springtime itself. Always the Wotrueap label 
Wolf designers strive in their styles to catch the very a a 
spirit of the new season—and this year they have been 
more brilliantly successful than ever before. And our 
needleworkers have interpreted their designs with exqui- 
site care in the finest material in silks and cottons. At 
the better shops. 


THE WOLF COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Women 





“Name Sleuths” Tirelessly 
Seeking Ciews 


OUNG women in Washington 

have found a new sphere of 

usefulness to Uncle Sam—in 
the War Risk Bureau—where pa- 
tience, imagination, feminine intui- 
tion and a distinctly feminine ability 
to make deductions without rules 
have made them decidedly superior 
to the men. The work consists in 
solving the innumerable name puzzles 
which reach the bureau and have to 
be checked up in the index-file sections, 
where are listed the names of 4,800,000 
men who were inducted into military 
service. P 

It sounds easy and unimportant at first. 
A properly kept index system, one would say, 
should enable any person with a little prac- 
tice to consult the proper file and obtain the 
desired information. Besides, there are two 
filing systems in operation, one which gives 
the names in alphabetical order and the other 
in serial order of insurance policies opposite 
each name. It would seem, therefore, that 
the chances for mistakes would be slight and 
that a mistake here or there would not make 
much difference anyway. 

But this surmise fails to account for such 
important factors as carelessness, ignorance 
and error. It is because of these factors, 
ever present in the huge mass of correspond- 
ence that daily reaches the War Risk Bu- 
reau, that feminine searchers are becoming 
expert in deductive ability. 


Figures That Stagger the Imagination 


HE importance of the work done by these 

“name sleuths,” as they are called, may 
be appreciated when it is realized that the in- 
dex file is, in a sense, the corner stone of the 
vast work done by the War Risk Bureau in 
caring for the insurance of its five million 
policyholders. There must be an absolute re- 
liable means of communication between the 
beneficiaries or policyholders and the source 
of the funds. ‘The index file is the point of 
contact between the bureau and the outside 
world, and every communication, whether 
containing omissions, errors or illegible writ- 
ing, must be checked up in the file before the 
War Risk Bureau is in a position to move. 

The War Risk Bureau is really a Gov- 
ernment insurance company, by far the 
largest in the world. It is going to remain 
with us and grow and expand. It eclipses 
anything ever thought of by private enter- 
prise. If the money value of the certificates 
issued were in the form of crisp one-dollar 
bills strung out in line with ends touching, 
the string would reach to the moon and back 
and then more than one hundred and twenty 
times round the earth. Its funds for which 
certificates have been issued total $39,669,- 
198,000. 

It has some fifteen thousand home em- 
ployees, housed in three huge buildings, 
occupying more than half a million feet of 
floor space, and it has charge of approxi- 
mately five million insurance policies for men 
who were inducted into the military service. 
But it has no regular field force and the com- 
munication between this newly created Gov- 
ernment agency and its great army of 
protégés is all carried on, in one sense, 
through the five miles of file cabinets, con- 
taining the names of upward of 4,800,000 men 
in alphabetical order, and in serial order with 
the applications for their policies. 


Here Feminine Genius Reigns Supreme 


OR each man the serial number is a fixed 
factor, and when once that number is 
known the rest of the work is easy. But when 
the number is not given, the alphabetical 
order or name list must supply it, and it is 
here that the work of exploiting into the realm 


ee 


Three Ordinary Wooden Letter Trays Were 
the Nucleus of a File System Capable of 
Holding the Records of 5,000,000 Men 


of nearly five million names provides the new 
field of detective ability for the young wo- 
men. Here is where the file searchers come 
in, or the ‘“‘name detectives” or “name 
sleuths,’”’ and here feminine genius reigns 
supreme, for no single man has qualified for 
the task and the few attempts from the 
masculine ranks have ended in failure and 
despair. 

Herman Ii, Will Scorn, 

Fine German, Green Horn. 

Ah Hen, Please Hatch. 

Huckleberry Shell, Will Match 

O Roost, Toy Brush, 

Buster Coffee, Mih Gosh. 


“No, this is not an amateur attempt at 
poetry,’”’ one of the name searchers may re- 
mark during a moment of leisure. ‘It is 
simply the result of repeating a few of the 
unusual names of American soldiers con- 
tained in the index.’”’ Ah Hen was a cabin 
cook on the U. S. S. Brooklyn, and became 
part of the army of the United States. He 
came from China. His name is unusual, 
but he is not the only Hen on the file roosts. 
There are William Hen, and Ike Hen and 
Wong Hen and McHen. 

Huckleberry Shell hails from Stillwell, 
Oklahoma, and is a fine specimen, accord- 
ing to one of the Oklahoma congressmen 
here who knows “‘ Huck” well. Please Hatch 
comes from Jackson, Alabama. Toy Brush 
is from Kenton, Tennessee; Green Horn, 
from Statesboro, Georgia, and Buster Coffee 
is from Benton, Alabama. Mih Gosh lives 
in Chicago, Illinois. 


Other Names as Odd as Unusual 


THER unusual names are Asad Experi- 

ence Wilson, from North Dakota; Lloyd 
George Parliament, from Michigan; Dinner 
Bell Page, from Missouri; Chocolate Candy 
Clark, from Arkansas; Little Kittie Karr, 
from Virginia; Handsome Pleasant Ayers, 
from Alabama; Velvet Couch, from Arkan- 
sas; Paris Green, from West Virginia; Cigar 
Brown, from Louisiana; August Bought 
Plenty, from North Dakota; Philip Peter 
Little Soldier, from South Dakota. 

Such Indian names as Harry Cries-for- 
Rib, from Oklahoma, and David Drops-at-a- 
Distance and Charles Owl-Walks-in-the- 
House, both from South Dakota, are all 
listed and have to be dealt with. 

There are surprises in store for the 
searchers in connection with the unusual 
as well as the usual names. A letter, for 
example, came in signed Demetrious Papa- 
kostanlinos, whose number was identified as 


in the War Risk Bureau 


By Albert Whiting Fox 






War Risk Bureau Headquarters 
in Washington 


2,170,857, and whose address was 
Mason City, Iowa. A few days later 
an inquiry came concerning the 
policy of Demetrious Papageorge- 
poulos. 

*“‘T remember the name,’’ the 
searcher remarks as she consults the 
file to be sure. The address is Port- 

land, Oregon, and the number 2,878,- 

120. Demetrious Papakostanlinos is 

no relation to Demetrious Papageorge- 
poulos. They have never even been 
introduced. 
Inquiries regarding usual names,’ con- 
cerning which some mark of identification 
is lacking, arrive in great numbers. One 
apologetic letter asked that an investigation 
be made of the Johnsons to find if a certain 
soldier could be located. 

The girl who handled the letter calculated 
that if she began her search at nine Saturday 
morning and examined carefully each John- 
son card at the rate of one a second and 
worked without interruption during working 
hours she would get through the Johnson 
list early the following Tuesday afternoon. 
There are 53,200 Johnsons listed. 


The Smiths, as Usual, Take the Lead 


HE name John Johnson would of course 

be simpler, but it would be a big task even 
at that, for there are 2138 John Johnsons. 
There are 51,950 Smiths, 48,000 Browns, 
3412 William Smiths, 170 William Williams, 
280 Willie Williams, 900 John Andersons, 
800 Carl Andersons and 600 Charles Ander- 
sons. 

Charlie Anderson is a rather unusual 
name, less common than Charley, but there 
are 32 Charlie Andersons listed in one file 
drawer. All together there are 22,000 Ander- 
sons, 18,500 Walkers and 47,000 Williams 
listed. 


One of the surprises for the searchers came , 


following a letter received from a John J. 
O’Brien, who wanted to know about his 
policy and stated he could be readily iden 
tified by the fact that the beneficiary named 
was Mary A. O’Brien, his wife. Search re- 
vealed that there are fifty John J. O’Briens 
listed whose wives and beneficiaries are 
named Mary A. 

The alphabetical files where the searchers 
work are contained in two hundred and forty- 
five ten-drawer cabinets and cover much of 
the space given over to this work on one floor 
of the large temporary quarters. 


How a “Name Sleuth” Works 


OW, taking a particular letter,containing 
one of the many thousands of inaccu- 
racies which reach the bureau, and following 
it on its course to the ‘name sleuths,” the 
step-by-step procedure was as follows: The 
letter was mailed from Cameron, Texas, and 
was addressed to the “War Risk Bureau.” 
Accordingly, it was delivered at the bureau’s 
headquarters at the Arlington or main build- 
ing, where it was opened and found to con- 
tain a request from Thomas Annison about 
the status of his insurance. It was promptly 
routed to the Insurance Division and, as it 
gave no serial number, it was sent to the 
alphabetical index-file room, so that the serial 
number could be added to the name and the 
matter disposed of. As soon as the correct 
serial number is added, the work can be 
expedited, as the number is the so-called key 
for the various departments, whether the 
matter pertains to premiums, arrears or com- 
pensation. 
But checking up in the file shows no 
Thomas Annison from Cameron, Texas. The 
procedure of writing back to Annison and 
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Relieve 
your feet 


Wizard 


Arch Builder 
































—and often pains in 
the legs and back — 
are due to fallen arches. 
Wizards build them up 
gently and gradually by 
means of soft insert sup- 
ports in overlapping pock- 
ets which allow instant, 
unlimited adjustment 
to fit perfectly any 
shape or condi- 
tion of arch. 










Wizard 


Callous Remover 


Painful 
callouses 


are caused by pressure 
from abnormally low 
bones in the ball of the 
foot. Relieve the pressure 
by wearing a Wizard Cal- 
lous Remover in your shoe, 
so that the rubber inserts 
support the bonesjustback 
of callouses. This sto 

the pain immediately 
and callouses soon 
disappear. 


Wikia 


Heel Leveler 
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Run-over 
shoe heel 


is almost a sure sign of 
foot trouble—usually a 
misalignment of ankle 
and heel bones— which 
should be attended to. 
Wizard Heel Levelercor- 
rects this trouble so that 
shocheels wearstraight. All 
izards are soft, flexible 
leather (No Metal). 
Require no breaking 
in. Won't cut 


ormar 
the finest 
shoe. 
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Booklet Free 





























Thousands of \ 


shoe stores 


sell Wizards. Usu- 
ally Wizard dealers 
have an expert, trained 
in the Wizard systemof 
relieving foot troubles, 
who can tell what causes 
yous foot trouble and can 
tt device to gi - 
lief. fd =< weg dh pedl wal 
im an expert shoe fitter. 
your dealer doesn’t sell Wiz- 
ards, write us. Send for free 
booklet. 
Wizard Foot Appliance 
Co., 1703 Locust St., 
St. is, Mo. 
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Facts for Mothers 


Scientific Reasons 





Outer Wheat 
Does Not Digest 


Experiments show that outer 
wheat goes largely undigested, 
however fine we grind it. 

Yet it is rich in rare ele- 
ments, including minerals, 
which growing children need. 


Ss. 
S 
S 
Puffed Wheat 


Does Digest 


That’s why Prof. Anderson 
invented this great process. 

These are whole grains, steam 
exploded— puffed to 8 times 
normal size. 

Over 100 million explosions 
occur in every kernel—one for 
every food cell. 









for Bubble Grains 


But crisp any Puffed Grain 
and douse with butter, and you 
have an ideal food confection. 

These flimsy morsels taste 
like nut-meats toasted. Yet 
they are simply grain foods 
made easy to digest. 





Milk Dishes 
Should be Encouraged 


Milk for children is a most 


important food. It supplies 
vitamines. 

Authorities say a child 
should drink at least a pint a 
day. 

Puffed Grains make this dish 
enticing. They are airy, flaky, 
crisp and toasted—four times 
as porous as bread. 


The food cells are all blasted, (@~ 


as cooking cannot do. And 
blasted food cells are fitted for 
easy, complete digestion. 

Puffed Wheat is whole 
wheat made wholly digestible. 
Every atom feeds. 


After School 


Cookies or Puffed Grains 


What for hungry children 
after school? Cookies are a 


part-wheat food. Confections 
must be restricted. 








Chee Mies 


At Bedtime 

The ideal dish is some Puffed 
Grain in a bowl of milk. It 
ends the day in a delightful 
way, and it doesn’t tax the 
stomach. 





In Candy 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs 
adds a nut-meat flavor and 
makes the candy light. It 
makes each piece half candy 
and half grain. Stir plenty of 
Puffed Rice in. 





Puffed 
Wheat 





Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 








Serve with cream and sugar in the morning. Mix in every 


dish of fruit. 


Use as wafers in your soups. 


Scatter like nut 


meats on ice cream. Keep all three kinds on hand so people 
have their choice. 


Now 


flavor. 





It is 
water. 


Like Pancakes 


Made with Nut Flour 


we mix ground Puffed Rice in an 


ideal pancake flour. It makes the pan- 
cakes light and fluffy, and gives a nut-like 


The finest pancakes ever tasted 


are made with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 


self-raising — simply add milk or 
Try a package now. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


3242 




















Everyman’s Child 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 168) 


appreciable degree community charges, by 
getting under the underlying causes of dis- 
tress and destitution. 

“The Widows’ Pension Measure was not 
hastily considered, nor any money hastily 
appropriated. It had to prove its worth. A 
commission was appointed by the state to 
investigate the Widows’ Pension Measure. 
It took two years to accomplish this. This 
commission found that New York City and 
this state had more institutions and less 
family life than any other locality in the 
world. It found that there are more children 
in hospitals, sanitariums, delinquent places, 
than in any place in the world in proportion 
to the population. Therefore, it seemed most 
important to get downunderneath the surface 
and look far enough ahead to alleviate it. 
The money spent by the city in this way is 
saved later.” 


Action is Taken Promptly 


“F TXHREE members of that commission are 

on the Board of Child Welfare; members 
who certainly must have an understanding of 
the interpretation and intention of the law 
which they helped to make. The manda- 
tory creation of the child-welfare board was 
made for the purpose of not only determin- 
ing the present condition of a family, but to 
look ahead and obviate the necessity of pub- 
licly caring for the children in institutional 
homes. The action taken by the board is 
therefore set forth ‘in its discretion,’ in order 
that the interest of the children may be 
properly conserved: 

“The law states: ‘Such allowances shall 
be made by a majority vote of the board 
duly entered upon the minutes of any regular 
or special meeting, and may be increased, 
diminished or totally withdrawn in the dis- 
cretion of the local board of child welfare.’ 

“Tf it had been intended only to wait until 
a mother was reduced to such circumstances 
as would make it necessary for her to commit 
her children to an institution, the Board of 
Child Welfare would have been unnccessary 
and her application for commitment could 
have acted simultaneously in granting her the 
allowance after investigation. The very ob- 
ject of the law would be defeated if relicf 
were not afforded until the point of separa- 
tion of the family by commitment of the 
children to institutions had to be reached. 
It is this looking ahead in the interest of the 
family that has for the first time in the his- 
tory of the city, last year, reduced the 
number of children in institutions, when it 
had increased annually, to say nothing of 
what has been accomplished in reducing the 
number in sanitariums, delinquent places and 
juvenile courts. 

“This law was intended to be the founda- 
tion of constructive efforts to relieve such 
conditions. It is a new and progressive de- 
parture, this important personal touch with 
the family, to make better citizens and re- 
lieve later community care; to get at under- 
lying causes and eliminate them rather than 
apply curative measures after the mistakes 
have been committed.” 


Children and Mothers Helped 


‘ E ARE caring for approximately 

15,000 children and 5000 mothers at a 
cost of $1,700,000 annually. The stupendous 
work that has confronted us is readily seen 
when out of 15,193 applicants, 4856 are being 
granted allowances now. During the entire 
operation of the law the total number of 
allowances granted was 6437. So ambitious 
have we been to save every penny to go 
direct to the home rather than in the ad- 
ministration expenses, that we are carrying 
on the work at a cost-of only three cents for 
every dollar expended, the lowest of any city 
or state in the United States. When you 
figure that in many other forms of aid-giving 
organizations it costs as much as one dol- 
lar to give out one dollar, it will readily be 
seen that three cents to give out one dollar 
is a very low figure indeed. 

“We have endeavored to be as conserva~ 
tive as possible in granting allowances; in 
fact, with less cost than in any other state. 
In Pennsylvania for example, ten per cent 
is allowed for administration purposes and a 
mother is permitted to have equity in prop- 
erty or money to a considerable amount, 
besides the allowance being granted to her. 
We have never gone as far as that, our aim 
being merely to keep as many homes to- 
gether with the money appropriated as we 
possibly can, merely supplementing the in- 
come on a budget basis very carefully calcu- 
lated for every family. 

“The average amount paid is $30.44 per 
month for a family of mother and more than 
three children, or $9.91 per month per child. 


In no case do we pay as much as is now paid 
to institutions for the care of children. Much 
more liberal than our own attitude is that of 
other countries. For example: In Denmark 
the mother may have in the bank or in prop- 
erty as much as $1000, and each child have 
equity to the amount of $500, and the allow- 
ance is not withheld from her. In Pennsyl- 
vania the attorney general has decreed that 
a widow may come within the province of the 
law if she has property to the amount of 
$1900 ($400 in cash and $1500 in property), 
provided she has no other means of support.” 


Many Homes Preserved 


" i OUR board it is only in very rare cases 

that an allowance has been granted where 
a mother has any money at all. The main 
efforts have been directed to prevent public 
burdens rather than to wait until conditions 
are such as to warrant immediate commit- 
ment of children. Many times we have been 
asked just how near a family was to desti- 
tution before an allowance was granted. In 
short, the principal purpose of the widow’s 
pension was not to wait until conditions in 
the home had become such as would result 
in complete destitution and the mother 
forced to commit her children, but for a 
proper body, such as the child welfare board, 
to look into the matter, upon application, 
and sufficiently in advance, of the family’s 
needs, to provide them, so as to prevent such 
commitment and thus preserve the home of 
the widow for her children. 

“This has been accomplished to a worth- 
while degree. Hundreds of children have 
been kept not only from permanent institu- 
tional homes, but from otherwise becoming 
community burdens. The city can from now 
on, under this administration, fully deter- 
mine from year to year the cost of this 
fundamental measure, which for a compara- 
tively small consideration will have far- 
reaching effects.” 


The Movement Justifies Itself 


<5 HEN you stop to think of the millions 

of dollars spent by this city for various 
kinds of purposes, and that this money 
reaches thousands of poor women and chil- 
dren, it would seem that after nearly four 
years the less than two million dollars the city 
is spending for this purpose bears out every 
claim made by those behind the movement, 
as against the ten to twenty millions annually 
it was prophesied it would cost by the oppo- 
sition. The pinnacle of the work has now 
been reached and the city can be certain of 
almost exactly what it costs within a small 
margin. Thus the way is paved to do much 
more constructive work, such as securing 
work for children who have reached working 
age, and similar welfare work may be per- 
mitted. 

“This board is now preparing to estab- 
lish such welfare work and to develop it to 
such an extent that it will prove a precedent 
to all other cities and states where this law 
is enacted. Every effort has been put forth 
to shield the homes of these mothers and 
children and to keep this department free 
from favoritism and not to allow political 
methods to enter into it. 

“A most significant fact shown in the 
operation of this statute is that it has acted 
more as a means of temporary relief to 
widowed mothers than as a continuous 
allowance. 

“An expedient of rehabilitation, ‘a public 
provident financial machinery whose grants 
carry them over the first one or two rough 
years after the decease of the husband, 
rather than a legislative contrivance for the 
bestowal of permanent “pensions” as it is 
popularly supposed to be.’ This quotation 
is from the Albany County report, which 
well states the same condition we have 
observed. 

“The general results of the operation of 
the Child Welfare Law do not substantiate 
former claims made by opponents of the 
measure that the law would tend to increase 
the number of habitual dependents. Many 
widows voluntarily notify the board that 
their condition has been bettered and the 
allowance may be discontinued. The fluc- 
tuating and temporary relief tendency is 
borne out by statistics. For example, during 
the year the allowances of 1530 families were 
decreased; 1755 were increased; 1100 were 
discontinued. Only 665 allowances have 
been continued since the beginning of the 
law in 1915 out of 6437 allowances granted, 
or approximately one out of ten.” 





NOTE—How this work may be broadened to reach out 
to other dependent children besides those of widows—in 
fact, to Everyman’s Child—will be presented in these 
articles. 
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See How Teeth Shine 


When the Film is Gone 
Watch What This Test Reveals 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


There is a new way of protecting 
teeth—of keeping teeth free from film. 
Millions of teeth now show the results 
of it. 


It has come into very wide use. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. Thou- 
sands of new people start it every day. 


This is to offer a ten-day test and urge 
that you accept it. Every woman, for 
her sake and her family’s sake, should 
know what Pepsodent can do. 


The Tooth Wrecker 


The great tooth wrecker is a viscous 
film, ever-present, ever-forming. You 
can feel it with your tongue. Dental 
authorities in these days trace most 
tooth troubles to it. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The damage it does may be 
unceasing. 


Film is what discclors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions.of germs breed in it. They 





REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste, based on pepsin, now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 


Druggists supply large tubes. 


Pepsaodéent 


cause many other troubles, local and 
internal. 


May Do Constant Harm 


Night and day, month after month, 
the film may do constant damage. 


Careful people, twice a year, visit 
their dentists to have film and tartar 
removed. But that help is only peri- 
odic. What is needed is a daily film 
combatant. 


Dentists have long known this. Den- 
tal science has for years sought a way 
to fight film. Teeth have no enemy 
which compares with that. 


The Way is Found 


Now that film combatant has been 
found. Convincing tests under able 
authorities have proved it beyond ques- 
tion. 


For home use the method is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. It is 
made to comply with modern dental 
requirements. And, to prove its powers 
to millions quickly, a 10-Day Tube is 
being sent to everyone who asks. 


See the Change 


Send this coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how the teeth 
whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. Results are clear and 
quick. 
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Pepsin is Applied 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pepso- 
dent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 


For long this method seemed impos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Now, 
wherever that film goes, active pepsin 
can be every day applied. 


Why Teeth Discolor 


Film clings to the teeth, absorbs 
stains and discolors. Black tartar may 
form eventually, for film is the basis 
of tartar. 


Removing film gives teeth their 
natural whiteness. A unique polishing 
agent in Pepsodent gives an added lustre. 


This ten-day test has shown millions 
of people the way to whiter, safer teeth. 
Let it show you. ' 


Let Your Mirror Tell 


You will see what this means when 
you make atest. The results are prompt 
and apparent. Let your mirror tell the 
story. 


But the object is not beauty only. 
Film-coated teeth are unsafe. ‘With 
young and old, millions of teeth are 
wrecked by it. 


The question is vitally important. It 
affects everyone in your home. We urge 
you to settle it by this ten-day test. Do 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. 





Millions of Teeth Show 
the Benefit 


Millions of teeth are now brushed 
with Pepsodent. You see them every- 
where—white, glistening teeth. 


It is evident on every hand that some 
new method is in vogue. 


Dentists say that a single glance tells 
them a Pepsodent user. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 72, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Jady Sealy 


Dainty Athletic Underw: 
For Every Woman Every Day 


(Gy 
1% 


Just as 
Comfortable 
as brother's 


LT OR tap ere 


P hp ae. 
<A Vet Led 


OM On epee ger 


N the past, we were satisfied if under- 

garments were merely pretty, dainty— 
then came dainty Lady Sealpax and now we 
insist on being comfortable, too! Just look 
at it—roomy, athletic cut—airy, fairy fabrics 
that keep you cool and happy, exquisitely 
finished to make them truly feminine. 


Lady Sealpax actually makes you feel 
younger — equal to any occasion. - It’s as 
refreshing as a cool dip on a hot day —and 
“Just as Comfortable as Brother’s.”’ 


Do you wonder it’s my first thought whenI_  } 
begin todress? WhateverelseI amtowear | 
from middy blouse to dinner-gown, I always § 
wear Lady Sealpax. 


On sale at your dealer’s in sealed sanitary 
containers. If your dealer can’t supply you 
write us, mentioning his name. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Sealpax for men is a “better ath- 
letic underwear sold in a cleaner 
way,” the favorite of men fastidious 
of their underwear comfort. 





Athletic Underwear for children 
—‘“‘Little Brotherand Little Sis- 
ter’ Sealpax. They bring “Dad’s 
Comfort to Dad’s Kids.” 





Copyright 1920 
The Sealpax Company 
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Women in the War Risk 


Bureau 
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asking him to supply details is not followed, 
if it can be avoided, for the very obvious 
reason that putting this plan into general 
operation would involve the writing and 
handling of hundreds of thousands of letters 
besides delay and frequently no final answer. 
Therefore, the case is handed to one of the 
“name sleuths.”” As the letter comes from 
Texas, a girl from Texas is chosen, for girls 
from every part of the country are comprised 
in the army of searchers. 

But no instructions whatever are given in 
connection with the card, which now involves 
a puzzle to be solved. The searcher is left to 
her own resources. 

In this particular case she spent a minute 
or two in thought, went to the files and 
promptly brought back the correct name 
with the correct serial number. 

“That was easy,” she says modestly, when 
asked how she did it. “It was clear from the 
start that the man was a negro. You could 
tell that by the writing. Down in my state 
nearly every negro whose name is Anderson 
pronounces it Annison, even if he usually 
does not write it that way. Here was a man 
who wrote as he spelled, I assumed. Phonetic 
spelling perhaps. Anyway, I looked up 
Thomas Anderson and found one from 
Cameron, Texas. The letter checks up per- 
fectly with the information on file. Serial 
number 3,147,402.” 


A Puzzling Case and its Solution 


OME of the cases are, however, much 

more difficult. A sample case of this 
character resulted from a letter received from 
an army camp, signed “Respectfully, Pri- 
vate Davis Spruce, Hastings, Pa.” He 
wanted to know about the standing of his 
insurance. 

There was no serial number, and Davis 
Spruce failed to materialize in the files. The 
name was split up into various combinations 
without result. As the letter was typewritten 
the chance of a mistake having occurred 
seemed to be eliminated. 

Spruce written in long hand might be 
Sprose or Sprace or Sprice. The case seemed 
hopeless, so it was reluctantly decided to 
address a letter to Davis Spruce, Hastings, 
Pennsylvania, and ask for information. The 
letter came back unclaimed. 

“What are we going to do about this 
Davis Spruce mystery?”’ the searchers were 
asked. 

Several of the most successful searchers 
volunteered. Imagination, intuition, in- 
genuity all came into play without immedi- 
ate result, but one of the girls seemed to be 
flushed with that enthusiasm which comes 
from being on the right track. Finally she 
asked that a letter be sent to Herman Miller 
at Hastings, Pennsylvania, whose policy 
number was 1,877,155. 


“Yoeioyliov” Spells Gallagher 


sb... reply showed that her solution was 
correct. Hewasin the “Spruce Division” 
and had forgotten to sign his name. The 
girl searcher had thought of the possibility of 
Davis Spruce meaning “ Divis. Spruce” or 
“Division Spruce,” and she had secured a 
roster of the Spruce Division from the War 
Department. 

After going through some forty thousand 
names she found a man who lived at Hast- 
ings, Pennsylvania. Herman Miller in his 
letter of thanks says he will never again for- 
get to sign his name. 


Puzzling cases are daily presented through 
the fact that handwriting is frequently 
difficult to decipher. It appears that these 
girl searchers have a genius for unraveling 
the most illegible handwriting. The most 
advanced and successful of the so-called 
name sleuths get results instinctively, but 
for the benefit of the less initiated a table 
has been compiled to aid in this phase of the 
work. 

The table assumes that an “a” may al- 
ways be an “o” or an “e,” that “n” may be 
“mm” of “yu” of “w" or “et” or “ie” or 
“ee” or “v,” while “h” may be “k” or “li” 
or “le” or “b” or “br,” and so on. By 
applying the interchange of letters, names 
which appear to be nothing take form. For 
example, what appeared to be “ Yoeioyliov”’ 
becomes, under patient application of the 
test, Gallagher. 

The table of interchangeable letters in this 
case would be as follows: 

G—D, T, Y or H; a—all vowels; 1l—e, i, 
t; ll—ee, ei, ie or u; g—d,t, yorh; h—li, 
le, k, gorb; e—all vowels; r—l, e, v ors. 

In this.case John Gallagher turned out to 
be the correct translation of the jumble end- 
ing apparently in the name Yoeioyliov. 


Some Surprising Statistics 


FEW of the statistical facts in connection 

with the War Risk Bureau are surpris- 
ing. The average age of the American soldier 
is twenty-six, but the average age of the 
men killed is twenty-three. 

The mother is named as beneficiary in 
nearly half of the soldiers’ policies, while 
the wife is a beneficiary in only about eight 
out of every hundred of the policies. The 
fact that so many of the soldiers are un- 
married doubtless affects these figures. The 
average insurance held by the men who were 
soldiers is $8740. 

Uncle Sam, through the War Risk Bureau, 
is doing all he can to persuade the policy- 
holders to keep up their insurance and not to 
let the payments lapse. The Treasury has 
ruled that men who have fallen behind in 
their payments may come back into the fold 
by making two monthly payments, one for 
the thirty-day grace period they allowed to 
lapse and one for the new month. 

Arrangements have been made recently 
whereby war-risk insurance can be converted 
into ordinary insurance, twenty or thirty 
year payment insurance, twenty or thirty 
year endowment or endowment at the age 
of sixty-two. 


Volunteer Organizations to Help 


S THE Government has no field force, 
properly speaking, to look after the in- 
terests of the men, a movement has been 
launched whereby such volunteer organiza- 
tions as the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Knights of Columbus, the Salvation Army, 
the chambers of commerce, two hundred and 
fifty insurance Companies and women’s or- 
ganizations throughout the country are offer- 
ing to give advice or assist the men in every 
way in keeping up their Government insur- 
ance. “Service for the Service Man”’ is the 
slogan. The general plan is to impress upon 
the men the importance of not neglecting 
their insurance. 

The protégés of Uncle Sam in the insur- 
ance line will save much time if they supply 
the proper detailed information, including 
their serial number, as well as their name in 
their correspondence. 





Group of War Risk Girls Taking a Rest 
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ROPER SHAMPOOING 
is what makes beautiful 
hair. It brings out all the 

real life, lustre, natural wave 

and color, and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 























If it hasni¢ the Signature, it isnt MULSIFIED” 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to 
keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of 
ordinary soap. ‘The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. This 
is why discriminating women use, 
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y This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless product, cannot 
_ possibly injure, and does not dry the scalp or make the 
: hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

7 ; , 

Uv Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse the hair and scalp 


thoroughly. Simply moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 
easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess 
oil. The hair dries quickly and evenly, and has the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier than it is. It leaves the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to do up. 
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Copyright, 1919, R. L. W. Co. 
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You can get WATKINS MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
at any drug store. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Pancakes! 


\ \ TE do not claim that finer pancakes 


than Pillsbury’s may not be discovered 
sometime, but to date we’ve found none as good 
—and we’ve looked a long time. 





There’s a distinctly different flavor, a ten- 
der fluffiness, yet satisfying goodness about 
Pillsbury’s Pancakes which ordinary pancakes 
lack. It takes only a few moments to make 
them. Every required ingredient, including 
milk, is in the flour—add only water. 
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Other members of Pillsbury’s Family of 
Foods are: Pillsbury’s Best Flour— Health 
Bran —Wheat Cereal— Rye, Graham and 
Macaroni Flours. Ask your grocer for these 
guaranteed Pillsbury Products. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Paliislowury's 


Family of Foods 
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A Modern Diana 
By S. R. Winters 


A MODERN Diana, experienced and 


courageous in the chase,”’ is the de- 

scriptive phrase used by Government 
officials in suggesting the adeptness of Mrs. 
Ada Tingley, of Idaho, in slaying and trap- 
ping wild animals whose depredations are a 
constant menace to cattle, horses, hogs and 
sheep on Western ranges. She is a profes- 
sional hunter employed by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose prowess has 
been established by having accounted for 
two hundred and seventy-eight predatory 
animals in seventeen months. 

Rather than court the hardships of an 
occupation of conquering the untamed beasts 
of the forests—coyotes, bobcats, wolves, 
mountain lions and even lithe-bodied pan- 
thers, it would seem that such a pursuit 
would faze the daring spirit of adventure- 
some man. 

Not so with Mrs. Tingley, whose hardihood 
for the “chase” and adroitness in trapping 
predatory animals are being amply rewarded 
by the United States Government. She is 
one of the highest-salaried of the three hun- 
dred professional hunters in the employ of 
Uncle Sam. 

Coyotes, bobcats, wolves, lynxes, moun- 
tain lions and badgers are the victims of her 
death-dealing traps and the ready marks- 
manship of her .32 caliber rifle. At half past 
eight o’clock each morning she mounts her 
cayuse and rides away to her traps, operating 
six lines ranging from fifty to seventy-five 
miles long. A fish bait prepared by following 
the directions of a secret formula is espe- 
cially effective in luring the “varmints” to 
a certain death. 


Y MARRIAGE, the vocation of profes- 

sional trapper is peculiarly congenial to 
Mrs. ‘Tingley. Her husband, Frank Tingley, 
is in the employ of the Federal agencies, 
and his knowledge of woodcraft and his ex- 
pert marksmanship are attributes that have 
established him as a deadly foe to obnoxious 
pests. 

As a companion of her husband on cross- 
country jaunts Mrs. Tingley became im- 
bued with the idea of distinguishing her- 
self in a realm of activity rarely accredited 
to feminine accomplishment. As _ cook 
and counselor to her husband she readily 


acquired proficiency in the art of woodcraft. 
After demonstrating her worth as a hunter, 
the predatory-animal inspector of Idaho offi- 
cially enrolled her name on the list of Gov- 
ernment trappers. The operation of four 
horses and a camp wagon along trap lines 
embracing from fifty to seventy-five miles 
is not an uncommon assignment for Mrs. 
Tingley. 

From July 1, 1918, to January 31, 1919, 
she bagged an average of twenty coyotes a 
month, in addition to numerous miscella- 
neous predacious beasts. The photograph 
herewith shows trophies of twenty-four 
coyotes, one bobcat and one badger—the 
achievement of one month’s efforts. 


Me: TINGLEY and her husband patrol 
the ranges of Idaho, heeding the invita- 
tions of stockmen who solicit Government 
assistance in exterminating stock-killing ani- 
mals. The Tingleys traverse the untamed 
wilderness in a camp wagon equipped as a 
traveling home. The two separate in the 
morning in keeping vigilance over different 
trap lines and grazing regions in their quest 
for destructive prowlers. 

Withstanding the rigors of the life of ad- 
venture and yet retaining the qualities of 
womanliness and its attributes of a cozy, 
comfortable home—such is the versatile 
career of Mrs. Ada Tingley. 

The salutary effects of a Government 
trapper is suggested in the computation of 
Federal experts indicating the annual depre- 
dations among livestock by single animals: 
Wolf, $1000; stock-killing grizzly bear, $500; 
mountain lion, $500; bobcat, $50; coyote, 
$50. For the past three years the profes- 
sional hunters of Uncle Sam have killed 
70,713 predatory animals, which slaughter 
represents an estimated saving of $5,500,000 
a year to stockmen of the Rocky Mountain 
regions. 

The destruction of predatory animals has 
an immediate and vital influence on livestock 
production and the capacity of cattlemen to 
supply the needs of a meat-consuming na- 
tion. During 1918 there were captured and 
killed 849 wolves, 26,241 coyotes, 85 moun- 
tain lions, and 3462 bobcats and lynxes. An 
official estimate computes the destruction of 
these pests as having saved livestock to the 
value of $2,376,650. 
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Mrs. Ada Tingley and Her Trophies of a Month’s Hunt — 24 Coyotes, 
1 Bobcat, and 1 Badger 





Shoes From the Sea 
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still nurture half-wild stock, and that not of 
the first grade. 

It is sober truth that for many years past 
leather shortage has not been artificially 
created. Equally true is it that to-day there 
is greater urgency for a leather substitute 
than for a coal substitute or a paper pulp 
alternative. 

Why is there a leather shortage? In 
brief, just this: The world is becoming too 
crowded to permit of increased hide output 
marching with increased demand. The free 
range necessary to give life to the animal 
producing hides is disappearing. In time 
there will be no more free range for cattle 
anywhere. 

These being the facts, consider the plan 
to shoe the world’s foot out of the sea. A 
new free range has been opened, the greatest 
free range in the world, one which never can 
suffer the encroachments of close-packed 
farms and dwellings, but which always must 


continue as nature designed it, invites no 
lawsuits, tolerates no deeds of possession, 
yields impartially of its riches to all comers. 
Its supply of raw-leather products will be 
inexhaustible for generations, according to 
scientists of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

The man who first thought of it is au- 
thority for the prediction that the fifteen- 
dollar and twenty-dollar shoe must drop to 
three dollars and five dollars under the com- 
petition of sea-leather footwear. Check up 
for yourself the soundness of his arguments 
supporting this prophecy: Before the un- 
tanned hide is taken from the slaughtered 
animal in the Chicago or Kansas City stock- 
yards these main factors build up the value 
of that hide: The cattle-owner’s original in- 
vestment in his land, the cost of fencing, his 
original investment in his beef herd, the cost 
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1900 CATARACT WASHER 
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The Figure 8 saves time 


OR it’s the magic figure 8 motion of the 

water in the tub of the 1900 Cataract Washer 
that sends that water through the clothes four 
times as often as in the ordinary washer! Thus 
it washes the clothes faster and better. 


When you use a 1900 Washer there’s no 
danger of buttons flying off and button holes 
tearing out—not one single part in the tub to 
cause wear and tear! The hot cleansing water is 
forced through the clothes by the action of the 
tub alone and not by any parts! This means, too, 
that you don’t have any heavy parts to lift out 
and clean. 


These facts combine to make the 1900 the 
perfect washing machine. In addition, the swing- 
ing wringer—which also works electrically— 
can be shifted from the washer clear over to the 
clothes basket without any moving of the washer ; 
the 1900 works easily and smoothly; costs less 
than 2c an hour to operate; washes a tubful 
of clothes in 8 to 10 minutes. 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect 
washing machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will 
gladly demonstrate a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your 
own home. Then if you wish, you may start paying for it on 
terms to suit your convenience. Remember, we also have 
washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, 
and a copy of the book “‘George Brinton’s Wife.” It’s a Oe 
story you will enjoy. Molly, his pretty little wife, had aE 
troubles of her own until she interrupted a bridge party, and 
then things began to happen. 





1900 WASHER CO., 200 Clinton St., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 






Canadian Factory and Office 
CANADIAN 1900 WASHER CO. 
357 Yonge St., Toronto 


Comes in 8 
and 12 sheet 





The water swirls through 
the tub in a figure 8 move- 
ment four times as often as 
in the ordinary washer. 





1900 WASHER COMPANY 
200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please send me the name of ‘the 
nearest 1900 dealer,'and a copy of the 
story “George Brinton’s Wife.” 











NAME. 
Just connect it with the electric a _- 
light and off it starts. tm vcary np tare 
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Clothes 


" First in Style - in| Fit - in Tailoring | 
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When you help your men folk buy 
their Spring clothes— 


Look for the Sign of the 


VALUE-F IrRsT Boy 


He’s the Sign of a 


VALUE-F IrsT STORE 


[‘ these days of high prices, you'll 
be glad to know /or a certainty that 
VaLuE-First Ciotuess give fullest value 
to the last penny 





value in fabric, 
value in tailoring, value in style— 
Value First, last and all the time. 


For more than half a century, these clothes 
have appealed to men who sought not only 
good looks and good style, but long wear, too! 


Send for new style booklet. 


MICHAELS, STERN & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


. 
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Shoes From the Sea 
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of winter feeding, and railroad freight rates 
for beef on the hoof to the point of slaughter- 
ing. Every one of those items of expense 
adds something to the value of the hide from 
which your shoes are made, and this rough 
calculation has not even been carried as far 
as the office of the jobber who sells the green 
hide to the tanner. 

Against these expenses put those in the 
green shark hide or porpoise skin from range 
to tannery: The fishing company’s original 
outlay in the establishment of a plant—that 
is, fishing stations, motor boats, nets and 
skinning paraphernalia; wages paid to 
fishermen, skinners and packers; freight on 
green hides from fishing station to tannery. 
This covers it. No range to be bought; no 
fences to be run at heavy expense; not a 
penny spent on the purchase of the hide- 
producing herd. 


Where the Sharks Abound 


ND what of this sea “‘herd’’ whence our 
future leather stocks are promised? 
Where does it range? Who are its wild 
“riders”? Have you ever been on a visit 
to Havana and thrilled over the swirls and 
tumblings of the dirty harbor water every 
time galley rubbish was pushed through the 
slops chute into the bay? 

Or, on that lazy voyage down the coast and 
around Florida Keys to New Orleans, how 
many times did you train your glasses on 
those black, knifelike fins cutting a course 
parallel to the ship’s? Here are the shark 
waters and the home of the porpoise, the 
paddlefish and the rays—all mavericks of 
this ocean pasturage, unbranded property 
for any man’s taking. 

From the Virginia Capes south to the 
Florida elbow and around into the Gulf— 
where guests at all the coast resorts bathe 
behind a wire fence—millions of potential 
pairs of shoes are zigzagging through misty 
water lanes. The sea mammals, it is said, 
poor relations of the whale family, are not so 
plentiful as the sharks; one porpoise is 
caught for every five sharks. Therefore the 
superior skins of the graceful wave rider of 
tropic water will be more valuable than 
shark hides. 

But Johnny Shark is no proponent of 
race suicide. Large and domineering is his 
family. ‘They do not travel in schools; they 
are the most uneducated of sea monsters. 
But their innate perversity prompts them to 
display a bolshevist hostility toward every 
educational scheme, and they follow schools 
of smaller and more intellectual finny pcr- 
sons, grazing incontinently upon the strag- 
glers. 

Tocatch them, therefore, the fishers spread 
stout nets of a special, heavily corded 
type and varying in length from three 
hundred yards to half a mile, across the 
familiar thoroughfares of the school fish. 
I'riend shark, in search of his day-long 
breakfast, blunders into this seine, and, 
presto! the moving finger of his destiny 
marks “‘ Misses’ Oxfords, 5B,” and passes on. 


The Sea Round-Up Has its Thrills Too 


HE thrills and dangers of the old-time 

round-up on the range certainly do not 
pass with this substitute rodeo of the sea 
monsters. 

Far from it! Picture half a dozen dancing 
motor boats under a cobalt sky somewhere 
down there where palm tops notch the low 
coast line. They are slowly towing shore- 
ward the clogged seines, the boats at each 
end converging in a wide arc to make a 
pocket of the great stretch of meshes. 

Somewhere below the surface; fighting, 
frantic monsters, weighing as high as three 
thousand pounds, are exerting the last ounce 
of energy in their thrashing tails to break 
through to freedom. 

As the inexorable pocket draws tighter 
over the shallows, the waters are broken by 
the leaping forms of porpoises and the vicious 
stabs upward of the sharks’ ugly snouts. 
More than once a thousand-pound sawfish 
makes a rushing charge at a motor boat 
which, if not intercepted by a rifle shot or a 
harpoon through the brain, would result in 
the splintering of the frail craft. Now, as 
rowboats put through the surf, to carry the 
ends of the net shoreward, and the task of 
dragging the tremendous weight of fighting 
monsters beyond reach of the waves is be- 
gun, broken bones or even death to the 
fishermen threatens from every sweep of the 
great tails, and an incautious step would 
mean a leg left in the steel-trap jaws of a 
shark. 

Once the catch is ashore, the skinners be- 
gin their work. In the case of the shark, the 
fins being first removed—to be preserved 


and sold to Chinese delicatessen dealers—a 
longitudinal cut from nose to base of tail is 
the only one made; then the hide, intact 
save for the four holes representing the 
severed fins, is folded and salted, ready for 
the first step in the tanning process. In size 
the shark hide ranges from ten to forty square 
feet. 

The giant devil fish, or manta—a species 
of ground shark—occasionally yields as high 
as one hundred square feet, and the beluga, 
which is a sort of little brother to the whale, 
likewise yiclds a record pelt. 

The tanning of these sea leathers requires 
from four days to three months, according 
to the species and size of the fish yielding 
them. 

Heretofore, it is declared, much of the 
delay in tanning had been due to the 
difficult process of removing the shagreen 
coating from the shark’s outer skin; experi- 
ments are going forward, however, which 
promise a great simplification of this prob- 
lem, through treatment of the hide before 
the first tanning step is taken. 

Without trying to carry the reader through 
all the stages which convert the stony skin of 
the recently slain shark into a texture soft as 
a glove—a recital which would have only a 
technical interest—it is interesting to note 
that all is fish which comes to the sca- 
leather man’s net. 

Not only are the various “splits,” or 
layers, of the shark hide serviceable for this 
and that grade of leather, but the stomach 
yields a leather as soft as it is strong and 
easily comparable to the best grade of kid. 
Baby shark yields a leather susceptible of 
numerous applications in the making of 
pocketbooks, brief cases, cardcases, and so 
on. Not to forget the blackfish, whose skin 
makes a traveling bag, a dancing pump or 
the frame for a photograph to stand on 
your writing table. 

Whale stomach and porpoise intestines, 
dogfish hides and the skin of the ugly ray, 
all go to the tanning vat. 

Another point worth noting by the fas- 
tidious: There is no “fishy” smell about the 
sea leathers, no reminiscent odor. A de- 
greasing process in the tanning removes the 
last clew to the identity of the original 
owner. Old Johnny Shark himself could cat 
a hipboot made of shark leather and have no 
cannibalistic pangs laid on his conscience. 


Profitable By-Products Found Also 


T MAY not be by the mark to cite the fact 

that even as the packers of meats, who 
buy leather-bearing animals on the hoof, 
utilize “everything but the squeal,” the 
pioneers in sea-leather production find 
profitable by-products to their hand. At 
the fishing stations on the Carolina aud 
Florida coasts there are reduction plants for 
rendering marketable products from the fish 
after the skin is removed. 

Aside from the shagreen, the use of which 
in certain arts I have mentioned, there are 
two varieties of oil taken from the porpoise 
which have high demand; as much as fifty 
dollars a gallon is paid for the jaw-pan oil 
used by makers of instruments of precision. 
Other oils are extracted from the livers of the 
shark, the ray and the devilfish. The blood 
from these creatures goes to the manufacture 
of a high-grade, waterproof glue, which 
during the war found ready demand in the 
fabrication of airplane propellers. Even 
instrument strings from the intestines and 
fertilizer rich in percentage of ammonia from 
the bones are not negligible. 


Recipe for Creamed Salt Shark 


ND, take it on the word of no less an 
authority than the Department of Com- 
merce, shark is good to eat. Economic 
Circular No. 35 says so. I myself have eaten 
shark and can give it my unqualified indorse- 
ment, but it was called ‘‘ Folkestone beef” 
over in England. Here is a recipe for 
creamed salt shark: 

One-quarter of a pound of salt shark, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, a dash of cayenne pepper and one 
pint of milk. 

Soak the salt shark overnight and shred 
into fine pieces. Blend the butter, flour and 
pepper; add the hot milk, a little at a time; 
cook for two minutes. Then add the fish, 
and cook until creamy. Select large green 
peppers of uniform size, cut lengthwise and 
remove seeds and veins; pour boiling water 
over them and scald for a few minutes to 
bring out and preserve their green color. Fill 
the pepper shells with the creamed shark 
and cover with the yolk of a hard-boiled egg 
rubbed through a sieve or vegetable press. 
Bake until the pepper cases are tender. 
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A seven-room two-story house of 
the Western type with Curtis $ - 
Woodwork of architectural char- * ; per ie 

acter inside and out . wad 


‘What CL DOOR may he “es Ps 


HEN we make a door we think 
of it as more than a shutter to 
close a hole in the wall. 


exterior woodwork and shutters. 


This architectural woodwork was 
designed by Trowbridge and 
Ackerman, architects, of New York, 
who also designed and planned a 
large number of houses ranging from 
three to eight rooms, treated in four 
different architectural expressions: 
Colonial, English, Western, and 
Southern. There is appropriate 
woodwork for each type of house. 
The woodwork is standardized and produced in 
quantities which bring down the cost of produc- 


To some man and some woman 
this door will be an entrance way to 
peace and privacy and everything 
that they love best. To some little 
children it will be a portal to romp 
through with excited prattle of in- 
nocent joy, or the entrance to a sanc- 
tuary from children’s outdoor woes. 
To guests it will symbolize welcome. To strangers 
it will evidence the taste of those who live behind 





The same floor plan as in the Western and 

Colonial houses, developed in the English 

expression with Curtis Woodwork of 
English type 





its friendly protection. 


There are fifty different doors in the Curtis 
Catalog—doors for both the exterior and the in- 


tion and thus lower its cost to you. 


You can obtain free through your lumber dealer 
a copy of our portfolio of “Better Built Homes,” 





terior of your house. But our business is not or, by sending us the coupon with 25c in postage. 
making doors alone. Curtis Woodwork includes Specify which portfolio you want. “Better Built 
all the architectural woodwork for the outside Homes,” Volume VI, shows exteriors, interiors, 
and the interior of homes. It includes doors and floor plans with complete descriptions of 32 


and entrances, windows, window and door 
frames, stairways, built-in furniture, interior trim, 
“‘We’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 


mantels, wall paneling, dining alcoves, porches, 


WOODWORK 


“‘The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 


houses of three, four and five rooms; Volume VII, of 
32 houses of six, seven and eight rooms. See 
your lumber dealer or send today for portfolio. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3062-4062 So. Second Street 


Mazufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


A Colonial Home 
with the same plan 
as the Western 
house, but with ap- 
propriate Curtis 
Woodwork of 
Colonial type 


VY 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3062-4062 So. Second Street, Clinton, lowa. 


A charming six-room 
house of Southern de 
sign with Curtis 
Woodwork of appro- 
priate architectural 
type designed espe- 
cially for it 


Clinton, Iowa 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Clinton, lowa 
Sioux City, lowa 


Dayton, Ohio 
Wausau, Wis. 
Chicago, Il. 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Baltimore 


The makers of CuRtIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 








Enclosed find cents in stamps, for which please send 
me Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5 room houses) 
25c; Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8 room houses) 


25c. (Please check the one you wish.) 


Name : a ees 





Street or R. F. D.— 


a init | 


Town___ _ eatin 
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ETTING your moncey’s 
worth”’ in these days 
of increasing costs and 
the diminishing value of dol- er’ woman realizes 


lars, as it applies to corsets, _ 
is not so much in the price that this is the day of the 


you pay as in the garment you “ ” 
buy. The corset you discard fifty-cent dollar.” If you 

- after a few uncomfortable 
wearings, or the corset you 
continue to wear at the garment that does not wear well, 
expense of your appearance, 
health and peace of mind, is that does not give you satis- 
the corset you cannot afford. 






spend your corset dollars for a 





| faction, it is an extravagant 
What Is Corset Comfort corset at any price. You can 
Ideal Figure Worth To You? spend your corset money so 


Curved Back 
every dollar will have its full 








It is priceless—isn’t it? Priceless as a matter 


: of feeling; and did you ever stop to think that purchasing power of 100 cents 
i it is priceless as a matter of appearance? It is. ; f : 
Only the woman who is unconscious of her if you will be very particular 
{ corset because of its precious comfort is the h h PF b 

, admired woman. The day of the obviously about the corset you buy. 
corseted woman has gone and the fashionable 

i woman of today, who so successfully wears the 


smart modes, is the woman so deftly corseted 


a 


























ending the Corker Dollar 
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happens you wish tosave a bit 
on your clothes this Spring. 


How Long Do You Expect 
Your Corset toWear and 


Hold Its Shape? 


Well—even if you were 
to be unreasonably opti- 
mistic a Gossard will more 
than meet your expectations. 
It will wear as you never be- 
lieved a corset could wear— 
and in this service alone jus- 
tify any price you pay for it. 
And it will hold its original 
shape up to the last time you Reid Mikes 
put it on. Short Waisted 














Adjust Your Corset Carefully Each Time 
a You Wear It 


It takes only a minute and insures that the 
corset will do all the designer intended. You 
must wear your corset properly if you would 
realize its full benefits and service. Painstaking 
attention to details is the distinguishing mark of 
the well-groomed woman. 




















induced and safeguarded by that same skillful og? 
Gossard designing that assures your comfort ~~ jxe7 
and beauty. Pos iv» 
i Gy) ~ mp Fe 
‘ WI TNH 
i TAY \\ 
; if i} \) \\\ \ 
y | q 1\\ | 
' c rd ) 
Sr 
> {| A aed 
ff \ — AS 
G24 \\ if" \ 
: \\ h \\ 
\ I, }})\) -* \ ) 
\ Hi / ‘ ‘y _— iV’ A 
Wt) § ae ay: 
| PSN GY) =) 
i ri of oe}. SS “A 
WN aid 5 T . —§$<$<<<<<<<— 
dec igure 5 _—_ \ | Ideal Fig e 
gue boat Weist 4 is y Large Below Waist 
that the most critical observer cannot trace her Every Gossard Corset is Worth Every Cent 
f grace and beauty to that skillful artistry that Vou Pay for it 
; has famed Gossard Front Lacing Corsets wher- ou ray 
i ever men admire beautiful women. A few dollars invested in a Gossard will 
y save you—QOh, it canhot be expressed just in 
} dollars and cents, it ,will have to be realized 
What Is Such Gossard Style Worth dnl, Kh in blessings that are beyond price — style, 
Ideal Ral) comfort and health. You can buy a Gossard 
| To You? ton” aint is aa 


| You cannot measure it in dollars and cents, 
can you? Nor can you measure in terms of : 
i money the glow of health that makes your eyes And How a Frock Gains Charm Over the 


| sparkle and permits you to end the most strenu- Natural Beauty of the Gossard Figure 
ous day unfatigued—glorious, tireless energy 





A frock is as good as it looks. When you 
wear the simplest gown and give it a distinction 
that makes the envious exclaim— ‘I don’t know 
how she does it. She looks good in anything,” 
you have a satisfaction that mere money 
cannot buy. Haven’t you? And it’s the 
basis of real dress economy, too, if it so 





every 





is worth every cent 
that you pay for it 








Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
_ Tall Slender Short Slender 


OSSARD 2 CORSE 


at any price you care to pay and at any price 
every dollar you spend will have a purchasing 
power of 100 cents. 

There is not a Gossard dealer but will take a 
personal pride in helping you spend your corset 
dollars wisely. The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Toronto Chicago New York Buenos Aires 






























Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Short Heavy Tall Heavy 
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OIL the beets 

and tops sepa- 
rately; mash the 
tops through a col- 
ander; melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in 
a saucepan; add the 
tops, salt and pepper. 
Scoop out the cooked 
beet centers; fill with 
the beet tops and 
sprinkle over ricec 
cooked egg yolk. 





Carrots and String Beans 


UT string beans into long strips. 

Cook them in salted water with 
half a teaspoonful of soda to a quart to 
i keep the color. Cut the carrots into 
long strips and boil separately. Drain, 
and arrange on a hot dish around a 
mashed-potato mound. Serve with 
cream or hollandaise sauce. 





Stuffed Squash 


OIL the squash and remove the seeds. 
Mix one teaspoonful of chives, three 
i tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs and two 
large onions, chopped fine, and cook in but- 
ter; add the scooped-out cooked squash, 
half a cupful of finely cut beef tongue, 
one egg, salt and pepper. Fill the shell, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, bread crumbs 
and bits of butter; then brown. 





| 


Asparagus With Eggs 


LACE asparagus tips in a baking dish; beat four eggs until 
| light; add to them two tablespoonfuls of butter and a tea- 
spoonful of salt; pour this over the asparagus and put it in the 
oven for two or three minutes. Serve on hot toast. 


OIL one cupful 
of dried Spanish 
peas until tender; 
then cook two heads 
ofshredded lettuce for 
five minutes; drain; 
add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, 
andcream to moisten. 
Garnish the dish with 
pimiento. 
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Sweet Potatoes a la Hotel Pennsylvania 


OIL four large sweet pota- 

toes. With a_ vegetable 
scoop cut balls out of the pota- 
toes. Meltone-quarter ofacupful 
of butter in a saucepan and add 
three tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar to it. Put in the potato 
balls and brown on top of the 
stove on a slow fire. 


Spanish Beans 


OAK one cupful of Spanish 
beans overnight; put into boil- 
ing water and boil for three hours, 
adding water as it boils away. Put 
half a cupful of olive oil in a large 
frying pan; add four large onions 
and one clove of garlic, sliced fine, 
and fry gently toa light brown; add 
two bay leaves, a can of tomatoes, 
salt and black pepper, and simmer 
for an hour. Strain, and serve in a 
sauce bowl. Drain the beans, and 
garnish the dish with tomatoes and 
green peppers. 


em 


Stuffed Artichoke Bottoms 


Usual Vegetables in 
Unusual Ways 





TUFF canned 
artichoke bot- 
toms with chopped 
mushrooms, minced 
chicken and bread 
crumbs; season with 
salt and pepper. 
Serve with hollan- 
daise sauce on rounds 
of fried bread. Gar- 
nish with parsley. 












Tomatoes and Creamed Chicken 


UT the tops from the stem ends of 
the tomatoes; scoop out the pulp 

and save the tops; fill the tomatoes 
with creamed chicken, then bake them 
in a moderate oven. Put on the tomato 
tops with sprays of parsley. Set the 
tomatoes on a mound of boiled rice 
and pour around them cream sauce. 


























Stuffed Eggplant 


OIL two eggplants, and halve. Mince 
one onion and two garlic cloves and 


fry in fat. Mince and add one green pep- 

per, one cupful of cooked ham, four cup- 

fuls of bread crumbs and one cupful of 

tomato pulp, with parsley, seasoning and 

tabasco. Fill the halves, cover with crumbs 
- and bits of butter, and brown. 











Macaroni and Celery 


OIL half a pound of macaroni in salted water; drain, and 

blanch by pouring cold water over it. Cut a stalk of celery 

into short lengths; boil until tender; drain, and mix with the 
macaroni; pour over a white sauce seasoned with paprika. 


LICE half a head 

of cabbage and 
boil it in a cupful of 
milk; turn into a 
fireproof baking dish, 
lay slices of bacon on 
top and brown in 
the oven. Sliced po- 
tatoes may be cooked 
with the cabbage, if 
desired, and grated 
cheese may be sub- 
stituted for bacon. 
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Select the right beans by 
analysis. 
Boil in soft water so the 

Cy Sb ature (om alo) an celecod atcha lm 
Bake in steam ovens sathe 
ey rib atom actatetham’ gate) (oe 

| b¥a¥ comb aucicrs) (ele A eleh ale: bhatca) 
so flavor canf escape. 
Bake the /sauce with them. 
Bake ther so they easily 
digest. 





a New Rules 


For Baking Beans 


“ | By the Van Camp 
Domestic Science Expert 


Scientific cooks have now developed 
hew ways of baking beans. But these 
new rules require costly facilities. So 
modern baked beans can’t be baked 
at home. 

The great thing is to have baked 
beans easy to digest. Then to have them mellow, nut-like, un- 
crisped and unbroken. Then to have all flavor kept intact. 

This is how the culinary experts do this at Van Camp's. 


The Van Camp Way 


The beans they use are grown 
on studied soils. Each lot is 
analyzed before they start to 
cook. 

The water used is freed from 
minerals. Hard water makes 
skins tough. 

The baking is done in steam 
ovens. In this way high heat 
can be applied for hours so beans 
are fitted to digest. 

The beans are sealed before 
baking. The choicest flavor will 
escape without that. 





Scientific Cooks— 

Men with college training—direct 
the baking of Van Camp's Beans. 
And they spent four years in learn- 
ing the best methods. 


The sauce they use is a many- 
year development. It is perfect 
in its tang and zest. And they 
bake it with the beans. 

In these ways Van Camp’s 
Beans are made easy to digest. 
They are nut-like, mealy, whole. 
The flavor is intact. 

They cost you less than home- 
baked beans. They are ever- 
ready to serve hot or cold. And 
no such beans were ever baked 
outside the Van Camp kitchens. 
Go find them out. 





Nobrokenbeans. Nocrispedbeans. 
No hard beans. No tough skins. 


VAN (AMPS 


Pork and Beans 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 


Soups _ Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
Chili Con Carne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 











Van Camp’s 
Peanut Butter 
The finest Italian recipe made A new flavor due to blended 


vastly better by these scientific | MUts, toasted exactly right. No 
cooks. skins, no germs, 


Van Camp’s Soups 
—18 kinds 
Based on famous French 
recipes, but perfected by count- 
less scientific tests. 


Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 
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Five Hot Puddings 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 








Pears-With-Rice Pudding 


UT a dozen small home-canned pears keep warm. Butter a border mold; fill it 

into a stewpan with enough water added _—with bciled rice. Stand the mold in a pan 
to their juice to make three cupfuls anda __half filled with boiling water, cover with 
half; add one cupful of sugar, a piece of buttered paper and steam for fifteen min- 
whole cinnamon andtherind ofhalfalemon, utes. Turn out the border on a hot dish; 
and simmer until the pears are heated fill the center with the pears. Decorate with 
through. Take out the fruit, reduce the candied cherries and candied peel. Strain 
sirup, put the pears into the sirup again and _ the sirup, pour it around the rice and serve. 


Blueberry Pudding 
hee pee together one cupful 


of flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one salt- 
spoonful of salt and half a 
cupful of sugar into a bowl; 
stir into well-beaten eggs and 
two cupfuls of milk. Mix in 
one pint ofdrained blueberries, 
which have been dredged with 
flour. Pour into a greased 
mold, cover tightly and steam 
for two hours. Decorate with 
whipped cream. Serve with 
vanilla sauce. 


é... 














outside, extending two inches above the 
top. This prevents the pudding from fall- 
ing over while cooking. Scoop out the 
pulp of six oranges, melt two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in a stewpan, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, stir in the orange 
pulp and boil until thick; remove from 
the fire and let the mixture cool. Then 
beat three tablespoonfuls of sugar and the 
yolks of three eggs, one ata time. Beat 
the whites of the eggs stiffly and fold them 
in lightly. Pour this into the prepared 
mold, put into a steamer, put a piece of 
buttered paper over the soufflé, place the 
lid of the steamer on and steam slowly 
about thirty-five minutes. Serve quickly. 
Decorate the top with sugared orange, 
quartered, whipped cream and Angelica. 


2. 

UT one quart of milk, half a cupful 

of sugar, one bay leaf and the grated 
peel of half a lemon into a stewpan; letit 
come to the boil, then stir in half a 
cupful of tapioca and cook gently for 
about fifteen minutes. Remove the bay 
leaf and add the well-beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Bake in a buttered pudding 
dish setin a pan of hot water. Put three 
tablespoonfuls of preserved peaches 
on the top and cover with a meringue 
made of the whites of the eggs beaten 
with a tablespoonful of sugar and 
browned in the oven. Decorate the 
top with peach leaves, if fresh peaches 
in season are used. 





Orange Souffle 


UTTER a soufflé mold or a pudding 
dish; tie a band of paper around the 
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Gingerbread Pudding 


EAT one cupful of molasses, one cupful nutmeg, one teaspoonful of ginger, one tea- 

of brown sugar and three tablespoon- spoonful of cinnamon, two well-beaten eggs, 
fuls of butter; remove from the fireandadd one cupful of chopped prunes or raisins and 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a four pieces of chopped preserved ginger. 
quarter of a cupful of boiling water, three Steam for three hours in a buttered pud- 
cupfuls of sifted flour, one-quarter of a ding mold. Serve with whipped cream. 





ee 
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Five Cold Puddings 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 








Meringued Apples 


EEL six sour apples and core them 
carefully without breaking. Put one 


cupful of water, one cupful of sugar and the 
juice of half a lemon into a stewpan and re- 
duce to a sirup. Put the apples into a glass 
or an enamel pan, pour over the sirup and 
When the apples are 
the center of each with some 


bake until tender. 
cold fill 








whipped cream. Dish up little heaps of 
whipped cream on the dish. Decorate the 
apples with the cream and put a preserved 
cherry on top of each. 

If liked, nutmeg or cinnamon may be 
added to the sirup. This dainty and health- 
ful dessert is excellent for children served 
with a plain cake or with cookies. 


Mixed Fruit Jelly 


OOK one cupful of tapioca 

in a quart of milk until 
clear; stir in a glass of apple 
jelly and pour into a deep 
round bowl. When cold turn 
out on a bed of chopped peach 
gelatin, made from the fruit 
sirup, garnished round with 
sliced canned peaches. Dec- 
orate the top with a preserved 
pear, sliced peaches and cher- 
ries. Serve with a bowl of 
whipped cream. Any canned 
fruit may be used for this 
dessert. 





ISSOLVE one envelope of gelatin in a 

cupful of hot water; to this add half 
a cupful of hot peach pulp; sweeten to 
taste, then cool; mix with it a cupful of 
whipped cream and pour the mixture into 
a wet baking tin. Place this on ice to 
set; when firm, stamp out with crescent 
and diamond cutters. Fill a border mold 
with orange jelly, put on ice until set, then 
turn out onto a dish. Fill the center with 
diamond shapes cut from the cream 
jelly. On top put a meringue kiss filled 
with chopped orange jelly. Outline the 
border with the crescent shapes. Set in 
the refrigerator until ready for use. 


> 
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IX a cupful of stale cake 

crumbs with four stale 
macaroons, crushed, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, two eggs and 
the yolks of two more beaten 
together; addacupful anda half 
of cream, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, half a cupful of chopped 
figs and a tablespoonful of 
chopped candied peel. Beat 
well, then pour into a buttered 
pudding mold, cover, place in 
pan of hot water and bake until 
firm. Turn out and decorate 
top with figs filled with whipped 
cream. 











Prune Cottage Pudding 


REAM one cupful of sugar with half a 
cupful of butter; add the well-beaten 
yolks of three eggs, half a cupful of milk, 
two cupfuls of flour sifted with a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and the beaten whites of the eggs. 


ee 


Pour into a square shallow pan sprinkled 
with sugar, bake in a quick oven, cut into 
squares. Serve with whipped cream on top. 
Decorate each piece with steamed prunes 
and pieces of candied peel. Other dried 
fruits may be substituted for prunes. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


‘This Hot Steero 
Strikes Me Right!” 


Steero is delicious, satisfying, and invigor- 
ating — because everything that goes into the 
making of a Steero Cube is chosen for quality 
and flavor, and because these wholesome in- 
gredients are combined in a masterly way and 
seasoned to suit the most critical taste. 


The children like it for their luncheon or after a rollick- 
ing afternoon. Grown-ups enjoy it, too. Hot Steero makes 
a fitting finish to a joyous motor trip, a skating party, a 
brisk walk, or the theatre. 

You can prepare it quickly, too. Simply drop a Steero 

Cube into a cup, pour on boiling water, and you have Hot 
Steero ready to serve. 

Steero Cubes added to gravies, hot soups, jellied con- 
> sommeés, scalloped dishes, made-over dishes, jellied salads, 
as well as many other dishes, give a flavor that betokens 
the skill of an expert chef. 

The name Steero is on every Steero Cube wrapper. 
Steero Cubes are sold in boxes of 12 cubes. Price, 35c. 
If not readily obtainable at your dealer’s, we will mail 
direct upon receipt of price. Large families, clubs, board- 
ing houses, and hotels will find the tins of 50 cubes 
and 100 cubes more convenient. Ask your 
druggist, grocer, or delicatessen dealer for Steero. 


















Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero Cubes so that you 
may learn how good Hot Steero tastes —and what a won- 
derful flavor it has. Write today. If you enclose ten cents 
we will alsosend you the 64-page Steero Cook Book —helpful 
to every housewife. 


Schieffelin & Co., 225 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


‘*A Cube 
Makes a Cup’”’ 
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Coffee In An 
Instant! 


Early in the morning or late at night, 
one cup or a dozen, strong, medium or 
mild, perfect coffee is always instantly 
ready if you have a jar of Soluble Barring- 
ton Hall in the house. 


No coffee pot, no waiting, no grounds, 
no waste—a smooth-flavored, delicious 
cup of coffee whenever you want it. 


The medium size jar at 55c makes as 
many cups as a pound of best bean coffee. 
Your grocer probably has this size. If not, 
send us his name and 55c and we will 
mail a jar to you postpaid. 


Find out for yourself the improved 
flavor, convenience and economy of Solu- 
ble Barrington Hall Coffee. You’ll never 
go back to the coffee pot! 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


226 North Second Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


126 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 


SOLUBLE 


Barrington Hall 


Coffee 
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One Egg, Separated 


By E. S. Thompson 


lager |AMOUFLAGE, pure camou- 





| flage.” ‘That is what guests at 
| my table have facetiously said 
| when served with some of the 
| dishes described in this article. 
| History has not recorded the 

name of the cook who first 
J separated the white from the 
yolk of an egg and discovered that the former 
could be beaten into a frothy mass many 
times its original size, but out of this has 
grown a long series of attractive dishes suit- 
able to be served at any meal of the day. 
‘That these dishes are a form of camouflage 
there is no denying, for their appearance and 
size are due almost entirely to the particles 
of air that have been imprisoned in the 
sticky meshes of the albuminous egg white. 
If a tablespoonful of cold water is added for 
each egg white the greater will be the result- 
ing mass. A few grains of salt tend to make 
the beating easier. 

Perhaps the simplest and most common 
dish made from the separated egg is the 


Puffy Omelet. Separate the white from 
the yolk. To the white add a dash of sali. 
Beat until light. ‘To the yolk add one 
tablespoonful of cold water, a dash of salt 
and white pepper. Beat well. Stir the two 
together. Pour into a hot frying pan con- 
taining one tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Cook slowly. Fold, and serve immediately. 

Simple variations of this omelet may be 
made by adding one tablespoonful of grated 
cheese, chopped, boiled ham or boiled rice 
before pouring into the pan. Cooked peas, 
asparagus tips or stewed tomatoes may be 
spread on one-half before folding, and served 
on and around the finished omelet. 

A sweet omelet for dessert may be made by 
substituting orange juice for the cold water, 
and adding one tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar to the yolk in place of the salt and 
pepper. 

By pouring the egg prepared as for pufly 
omelet into a saucepan containing hot milk 
and stirring until cooked there is produced 


Creamy Eggs. Proceed as for puffy omelet 
as far as ‘Stir the two together.” ‘Then pour 
into a saucepan containing a quarter of a 
cupful of hot milk. Cook until creamy, stir- 
ring in.one teaspoonful of butter. Serve on 
toast. 

If the egg is strictly fresh the yolk may be 
kept unbroken in one-half the shell for a few 
minutes while the white is beaten. My way 
is to set the half shell containing the yolk 
in a saucer of flour to keep it upright. ‘The 
resulting dish is called 


Egg in Nests. Separate the egg, keeping 
the yolk unbroken. ‘lo the white add one 
tablespoonful of cold water and a dash of 
salt. Beat until very stiff. Heap upon a slice 
of toast. Make a depression in the top and 
drop in the unbroken yolk. Dust with salt 
and paprika. Place in a moderate oven until 
the white is slightly browned. 

I:ggs prepared in this way may be steamed 
in cups and served with dry buttered toast. 

While the foregoing are all individual 
recipes, One egg serving one person, in the 
recipes that follow, one egg, separated, will 
serve two or three persons. 

By using fruit juices or soft cooked fruits a 
number of attractive and quickly preparcd 
desserts may be made, of which the type is 


Créme Italienne. First portion—Beat the 
white until stiff; add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Beat well. 

Second portion—Beat the yolk with the 
juice of half a lemon, or orange, and one 
tablespoonful of sugar. Beat in about two- 
thirds of the white, or first portion. Divide 
the second portion between two sherbet 
glasses. ‘Top the glasses with the remainder 
of the first portion. 

Desserts of this type must not be allowed 
to stand for more than half an hour before 
serving, as the air escapes from the beaten 
egg white and its appearance is spoiled. 


Foamy Sauce. Beat one egg yolk. Add 
one cupful of sugar gradually. Add one 
cupful of hot milk and one teaspoonful of 
lemon extract. Add one egg white beaten 
stiff. Beat until foamy. Serve at once. 

With the addition of several other ingre- 
dients and some cooking the one egg, sep- 
arated, becomes a dessert to serve five in 


Snow Pudding. Mix two tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch with half a cupful of sugar. Add 
one cupful of water. Boil until clear. Add a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
Beat in one egg white beaten stiff. Mold in 


small cups. Serve with 


Custard Sauce. Mix half a tablespoonful 
of cornstarch with one cupful and a half of 
milk. Boil until it thickens. Add one egg 
yolk beaten with half a cupful of sugar. Add 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

This custard sauce may be served with 
stewed fruits or molded blancmange. In 
connection with the following meringue made 
from the white of the egg, it is used in a most 
attractive dessert—poached peaches: 


Meringue. To each egg white add a few 
grains of salt. Beat until stiff. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar. Beat 
thoroughly. Fold in two tablespoonfuls of 
granulated sugar. Flavor if desired. 

When spread upon pie or pudding and 
placed in a cool oven this meringue ought 
not to show any color for at least five min- 
utes. Then the heat should be increased until 
the desired color is obtained. 


Poached Peaches. Lay half a canned 
peach on a slice of cake. Make a ring of me- 
ringue around the peach. Brown in the oven. 
Serve with custard sauce around the cake. 
Place a few nut meats on the custard. 

Gelatin desserts to which the beaten white 
of egg is added, when cold are found to have 
separated into a jelly and a custard. They 
are commonly known as Spanish creams. 
One of the best of these is 


Coffee Spanish Cream. Heat half a cupful 
of coffee and a third of a cupful of milk. Add 
one tablespoonful of gelatin soaked in a 
quarter of a cupful of cold coffee. When 
boiling, add one egg yolk beaten with a third 
of a cupful of sugar and an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Remove from the fire. 
Stir in one egg white beaten stiff and half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into five small 
molds. Serve with cream. 

Six or seven small molds may be filled 
when one egg, separated, is served as 


Rice and Apple Creole. Boil a quarter of 
a cupful of rice in one cupful and a quarter of 
water until the water is absorbed. Add one 
cupful and a half of thick apple sauce, one 
egg yolk beaten with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of lemon extract. 
lold in one egg white beaten stiff. Mold in 
small cups. Serve very cold with cream or 
custard sauce. 

If custard sauce is used the extra white of 
egg may be employed in making 


Flaked-Cereal Marguerites. Beat onc egg 
white, until stiff, with one tablespoonful of 
cold water and a pinch of salt. Beat in a 
quarter of a cupful of sugar. Fold in a 
quarter of a cupful of shredded coconut and 
one cupful and a half of flaked cereal. Divide 
between twelve biscuit crackers that have 
been spread with jelly or marmalade. Bake 
in a moderate oven until brown. 

Sometimes the stock of eggs is reduced 
to one egg only, and a salad dressing must 
be made. The one egg, separated, results 
in this 


Boiled Salad Cream. First portion—Boil 
together two-thirds of a cupful of vinegar 
and two-thirds of a cupful of water. 

Second portion—Mix together two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, one tablespoonful of dry mus- 
tard and one teaspoonful of salt. Add one 
egg yolk beaten with two-thirds of a cupful 
of milk. 

Combine the second portion with the first 
portion. Cook until thick. Remove from the 
fire. Beat in half a cupful of salad oil. Beat 
in one egg white beaten stiff. 

Waldorf and other fruit salads may be 
mixed with 


Sweet Salad Dressing. Mix:together one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, one teaspoonful 
of sugar and half a teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard. Add half a cupful of milk. Boil until 
thick. Add one egg yolk beaten. Remove 
from the fire and add two tablespoonfuls of 
salad oil and one egg white beaten stiff. 
Beat thoroughly. 


Mexican Salad Dressing. First portion— 
Beat one egg white with a pinch of salt. 

Second portion—Mix one teaspoonful of 
chili powder and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of oil gradually. 
Beat thoroughly. Beat in one egg yolk. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of vinegar gradually. 
Beat in the first portion. 

This dressing may be used on sliced to- 
matoes served on lettuce or in 


Tomato Canapé, Mexican? On a round of 
toast lay a slice of tomato. Cover with 
the second portion of the dressing. Top with 
the first portion. Dust with paprika. 
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The Tasty Timbale 
By Caroline B. King — 


HE tim- 
bale, which 
isservedso 


elegantly in fash- 
ionable restau- 
rants, is rather a 
costly and dainty 
dish; but it is, 
after all, only a 

- , sort of glorified 
hash, made into luxurious form by the addi- 
tion of truffles and mushrooms and other 
expensive delicacies. It is very good when 
made aftera plainer and more simple fashion, 
and will often afford a way in which to make 
use of left-overs. 

In the French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Italian languages the word timbale, with 
some slight variations, signifies a drum, and it 
was a cunning Frenchman who first thought 
of imitating that instrument in his culinary 
efforts. He therefore concocted a bit of 
fanciful deliciousness that combined pastry, 
creams, fruits and confectionery, covered 
little drum-shaped forms with the pastry, 
then filled them with the other good things, 
finally stretching a lid of the paste over the 
top before baking his timbales. 

When finished, the little desserts appeared 
like miniature kettledrums and, as their in- 
ventor had intended, they became imme- 
diately very popular among fashionable 
hostesses; and chefs and pastry cooks every- 
where vied with one another in making new 
variations of the sweet. 

Then came somcone bolder than the rest 
and prepared a timbale of cheese; later tim- 
bales of chicken, or fish, or of some of the 
finer vegetables, were invented, and before 
long no luncheon or dinner or fashionable 
entertainment was complete without the tim- 
bale in some form or other. 

The foundation for the timbale is, in nearly 
all cases, a thick smooth white sauce, to which 
is added the ingredient which is to be the 
conspicuous note in the finished dish. For 
baking the timbale, one may find at any 
house-furnishing shop little molds an inch 
and a half in diameter and about three inches 
high. These are very nice, and should you 
wish to invest in a dozen of them, you will 
find them an excellent addition to your culi- 
nary implements; but the molds are not 
altogether necessary. Custard cups, if they 
are high and slim, will answer nicely. 





Cheese Timbales make a tasty luncheon 
dish and are suitable, too, for any little 
neighborhood gathering on a chilly evening, 
when something savory and hot is wanted. 
The nicest thing about them, as about all 
timbales, is that they may be made hours 
before they are required, and simply reheated 
by being placed in a pan of hot water in the 
oven for ten minutes before serving. 

The foundation for the cheese timbales is 
a white sauce made by blending three table- 
spoonfuls of flour with two of butter over the 
fire, and adding, when the butter is melted, a 
cupful of milk and one of stock; or two cup- 
fuls of rich milk will answer if the stock is not 
convenient. When the sauce has become 
thick and smooth, add half a pound of grated 
cheese, and season to taste with salt, pepper 
and a tiny dash of cayenne pepper. 

Now add three well-beaten eggs, half a 
cupful of fine bread crumbs and a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Remove from the fire at 
once, and pour into the buttered timbale 
molds, which have been sprinkled on the 
inside with a few fine bread crumbs. Stand 
the forms on a heavy folded paper in a pan 
of hot water and bake until the centers are 
quite firm. Then turn out and serve, if for 
luncheon, with tomato sauce; if for a rather 
special occasion decorate the top of each tim- 
bale with a star cut from pimiento, and serve 
on individual plates on lace-paper doilies. 
Toasted crackers and olives or pickles make 
a very nice accompaniment. 


Chicken Timbales, if you wish to try a 
more elaborate timbale, something resem- 
bling those you have eaten in restaurants and 
tea rooms, may be made with slight addi- 
tional trouble or expense. Chicken is the 
best material for the purpose, though lobster, 
tongue, ham, veal and other delicate viands 
are often used. The raw white meat of one 
chicken passed through the meat chopper 
several times will be required for these tim- 
bales, or its equivalent in any of the other 
meats that I have mentioned. Half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, a dash of cayenne and one-eighth 
of a teaspoonful of mace should be mixed 
with the chicken; then the whites of two eggs, 
beaten in one at a time, and half a pint of 


whipped cream are added, and the mixture 
is ready for the molds. Butter these rather 
generously and decorate the bottom and sides 
with fancy figures cut from pimiento and 
green pepper. Fill to within two-thirds of the 
top with the chicken mixture, and stand the 
little molds on heavy folded paper in a pan 
of hot water. Bake until solid, then turn out 
and serve with a white sauce. 


Vegetable Timbales also are delicious, 
either alone or combined with ham or other 
meat. Sometimes a few spoonfuls of cooked 
peas or asparagus or some other vegetable 
will be left from dinner; also a very little of 
yesterday’s roast, not enough of either to 
make a dish by itself, but combined they will 
result in something so out of the ordinary 
that no one will ever suspect its origin. In 
utilizing these remnants the same method as 
described in the foregoing recipes should be 
followed. The meat, ground to a pulp and 
the vegetables very finely chopped or rubbed 
through a sieve, are added to a good white 
sauce with one or two eggs as convenient. 
The mixture, seasoned to taste, is poured into 
the greased molds and baked in a pan of hot 
water, 


Green Pea Timbales may be made from 
either fresh or canned peas, and I have made 
them from dried peas also quite successfully. 
Cook the peas with a little grated onion until 
very tender, then drain and press them 
through a coarse sieve. To one cupful of the 
pulp add two well-beaten eggs, two tab.e- 
spoonfuls of cream or rich milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and salt, pepper 
and paprika to taste; also a pinch of mace 
and half a teaspoonful of sugar. Pour the 
mixture into buttered molds and bake as 
usual. A white sauce in which a few b:ts of 
scarlet pimiento are scattered makes a very 
delicate accompaniment to the timbales and 
a color scheme which is perfect. 


Petit Timbales de Choux-Fleurs is the 
name which the French chef gives to the 
little timbales of cauliflower which are so 
delicious. He makes them in the same man- 
ner as those of spinach, ornamenting the 
molds after greasing them with a star cut 
from pimiento. 


Timbale of Vegetables, Normandy Style, 
is a dish that is well thought of in France. 
It is very pretty as well as very tasty. Pare 
one carrot and one turnip and boil them until 
tender. Cook one beet also, and pare it by 
slipping the skin from it when tender. Cut 
all the vegetables into dice, and add a cupful 
of cooked green peas and one stalk of white 
celery also cut into small pieces. Mix all the 
vegetables with enough mayonnaise to mois- 
ten them well, then combine with half a 
package of gelatin which has been dissolved 
in one cupful of water and cooled almost to 
the point of congealing. Fold in half a cup- 
ful of whipped cream, season to taste and 
place in the molds, which have been wet in 
very cold water and decorated with halved 
walnut meats or stars cut from cooked beets. 
When chilled, turn out on lettuce leaves and 
serve with mayonnaise. 


Cold Asparagus Timbales are very fine 
and quite as seasonable in winter as in sum- 
mer. Cut the cooked asparagus into short 
lengths, keeping the tips separate; chill the 
molds in ice water and arrange the asparagus 
tips in the bottom. Rub the rest of the 
asparagus through a sieve; mix it with 
enough mayonnaise to make it semi-liquid, 
and add half a cupful of whipped cream, with 
seasoning to suit the taste and a few spoon- 
fuls of pimiento cut into tiny bits. Then add 
gelatin as in the foregoing recipe, and chill 
well before serving on lettuce leaves. 


Cold Timbales of meat, chicken or lob- 
ster make attractive party dishes. The meat 
or fish—for salmon, sardines or other varieties 
may be used as well as the lobster—is cut 
into very small pieces, and four tablespoon- 
fuls of mayonnaise are added to two cupfuls 
of the meat, and mixed to a smooth paste 
with it. Meantime, half a package of gelatin 
is softened in a cupful of cold water, then 
dissolved over boiling water, and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, white pepper and paprika added 
to taste, with a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Cool, and add the meat or fish mixture with 
whatever flavors may seem desirable. Mold 
in cold, wet timbale molds and, when chilled, 
turn out and decorate with halved walnuts, 
olives, boiled egg or parsley. Serve on let- 
tuce hearts with little curls of crispy bacon 
and tiny pickles sliced lengthwise. 


Wild and weird 


were out old delusions 
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We know the truth about 


COFFEE 





E marvel at our old superstitions. It 

is hard to believe now that more than 
30,000 women have been condemned as 
witches ! 


Frenzy and prejudice mark the develop- 
ment of progress in many directions. Even 
coffee—the most popular and beneficial of all 
beverages—has not wholly escaped. 


Despite the fact that food faddists and 
temperamental extremists have assailed 
coffee, it has become the universal drink of 
this great level-headed nation. 


There can be no question about the sooth- 
ing, nourishing, invigorating effects of good, 
pure coffee. It lightens fatigue, sustains 
energy and aids digestion. 


The best proof of the healthfulness of coffee 
is the people who drink it. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the greatest coffee- 
growing district in the world, is one of the 
healthiest and most progressive cities in South 
America. 


Coffee will ever remain the preferred drink 
of normal-minded, healthy-bodied people 
everywhere. Be sure you drink genuine 
coffee. Its flavor cannot be imitated. 


Coffee is man’s drink—woman’s drink — 
the cheer and solace of all who enjoy the good 
things of life. Good coffee in moderation 
must be beneficial to any normal person. 
Drink it—for your health’s sake. 

SIGNIFICANT—“The American Housekeeper” 

says:—‘Coffee is of great value. It is one of the 

best aids to the ailing. Coffee is stimulating but 


not depressing.”’ 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the Umited States 


GOOD COFFEE 
is Good for You! 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


There are three strong appeals in Heinz 
Oven Baked Beans. 


palate, the appeal to reason, and the appeal 








The appeal to the 


to the pocketbook. Selected, first quality 
beans, baked in the Heinz way—in dry heat, 
in real ovens—combined with the Heinz 
rich tomato sauce and tender strips of pork. 
A ready cooked food that is delicious, 


nutritive and economical. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 

Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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The Most Important 
Kitchen ‘Tool 


By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


\ ) J HAT is the one tool in your kitchen 
which you cannot possibly do with- 
out? A knife of course. You may 
improvise a double boiler from two sauce 
pots, use a round bottle instead of a rolling 
pin for your pie crust and do without a 
dozen other devices and utensils, but you 
can’t “keep kitchen” one hour without a 
knife. You need knives for paring, knives for 
cutting, knives for slicing either fish, fowl 
or good red herring. The whole skill and 
satisfaction of your kitchen work depend 
solely on the quality and condition of your 
knives. And just as a man is known by the 
company he keeps, so, too, we may say a 
woman is known by the knives she keeps— 
and also by the care she gives them. 
How does the aver- 
age housekeeper select 


Another important point is to see how the 
blade is sharpened or ground. As a knife 
comes from the factory it may be ground in 
one of several ways: it may have an “‘oval”’ 
edge, which is the old-fashioned way of 
grinding and also the cheapest; or it may 
be ground to a flat edge, which is more 
expensive to make, but gives the more 
permanent, satisfactory cutting surface. I 
should advise any woman to buy nothing but 
knives having a flat-ground edge. They may 
cost a little more, but they will require far 
less resharpening and care. 

The cheapest and average kitchen knife 
has a very clearly perceived bevel edge of 
about one-sixteenth of an inch. And this is 
all the cutting surface which such a cheap 

knife will ever give. 
Such a short edge lasts 





this most important 
tool? Usually she asks 
for a “kitchen knife,” 


a “carver,” and lets it 


or a “meat knife’ or Bread 


only a few days and 
will need continuous 
sharpening. But in a 
properly manufac- 
tured knife all the 





go at that, buying be Fe CO knife blade is a cut- 
whichever one pleases ation, ting surface, and a 
her fancy, instead of Meat (Hot) knife which is prop- 


examining the quality 
and shape of the 


erly ground at the 
start should last years 





blade. Frequently,in- Lo ot SPAR __ ED 


deed, she is influenced 





without sharpening on 
a grindstone. 


by the knife’s appear- Meat and Cakes (Cold) There is a standing 
ance—she insists on a joke among men that 
‘“‘handsome knife”’ ¢ . > women sharpen their 
with a cocobolo or a a ee kitchen knives on the 
stag handle or one or- S | window sill and the 
namented with brass pe 


rivets. 

But the chief point in buying any knife is 
to consider the blade, and to pay for blade, 
and not for handle. Indeed, those knives 
having brass rivets look attractive at first, 
but the perspiration from the hand causes 
verdigris, which may dangerously infect any 
scratch or cut on the hand. 

Besides, those knives with ornamental 
rivets are made with the blade extending 
partly or all the way through the handle—or 
have what is called a “through tang,” in the 
words of the dealer. This type of knife has 
the most uncomfortable and at the same 
time most unsanitary handle, since water 
will gradually widen the cracks and make a 
crevice in which dirt may collect. 


The Best Kind of Handle 


HE best kind of handle for all kitchen and 

household knives is the round, smooth, 
one-piece handle made of black rubberized 
wood. Such handles are made of the lightest 
wood, dipped in rubber, then baked several 
times. It is the best handle to choose be- 
cause (1) it is most sanitary; (2) it will stand 
hot water better; (3) it is lighter in weight; 
(4) it is most comfortable to the shape of the 
hand; (5) it will enable the housekeeper to 
buy the best blade at the lowest price. The 
highest quality kitchen knife (with a handle 
of this type) should not 
cost over $1. 

Did you ever feel 
your hand become tired 
and cramped when 
using a certain knife, 
even for a short time? 
Possibly the fatigue re- 
sulted because the 
handle was not smooth, 
comfortable, and of 
the right length or size os 
to fit the palm of the 
hand. But more prob- 
ably it was because 
the knife had the wrong balance. Yes, every 
knife has a “balance,” or must have, if it is 
to be a good tool. 

The other day I picked up two knives 
which illustrate this point: one felt com- 
fortable in my hand; the other, clumsy and 
heavy. Yet the handles and blades were 
identical. I took the first knife and balanced 
it on the tip of my middle finger—just as 
one does a butterfly—and it swayed up and 
down slowly like the pans of a scale. But the 
second knife tipped suddenly and heavily to 
one side. 

Now, the first knife would perform easy, 
skilled work, while the second would always 
seem clumsy, because in this knife the 


weight was wrongly distributed in its blade. 


The “‘ balance” should never be in the front 
half or point of any knife. 








Seamless Handle 


back of the stove. I 
refuse to believe this, 
but I do know that not one woman in one 
hundred sharpens knives at the proper angle 
and after the right method. The only correct 
way to sharpen any blade is to place it at a 
slant or angle of forty-five degrees. Then, 
starting at the heel, draw the knife diagonally 
toward its point, across the grinding surface. 


Other Important Points 


THERimportant points are the shape and 
length of the blade. Did you ever stop to 
think why a carving knife has a scimitar or 
curved point, while a bread knife is squared 
off? The shape and length of the blade must 
depend on the use for which the knife is 
intended. A knife for cutting hot meats 
should be a firm knife; the reason is that the 
hot meat itself is soft and wobbly, therefore 
the cutting tool must be stiff—not both 
could be either stiff or soft, or there would be 
no skilled carving. It must have a scimitar 
or curved point in order to get in and around 
the bones of roasts, fowl, and so forth. The 
most efficient length for a carver of hot meats 
is from eight to nine inches. 

On the other hand a knife for slicing cold 
meats should be flexible and thin because 
the food it is cutting is firm and the knife will 
have to pull straight and with a good deal 
of force to cut thin, even slices. 

A bread knife should 
be straight with a 
sharp point so that as 
it is drawn across the 
bread the blade will not 
cut the board. 

How should a paring 
knife be selected? If we 
watch how we pare a 
potato or other vege- 
table, we see that, as we 
hold it and move the 
knife around it, we use 
a very small cutting 
surface, not more than 
three or four inches. Even if the blade is 
longer our natural habit is to hold the knife 
lower, so as to obtain more purchase at the 
point where we cut. For this reason the 
most efficient length for a kitchen parer 
blade is three inches or less. Most parers 
have a too long blade and this causes the 
work to stain the fingers unnecessarily. 

My most helpful kitchen tool is cer- 
tainly a spatula. I use it to remove batter 
from bowls, to lift hot breads from their tins, 
to scrape the board after bread making and in 
a dozen other ways. I can’t “keep kitchen” 
without it. Here again come up the points of 
size, handle and balance. I have tried several 
sizes and I am convinced that the small 
spatula with a blade of about six inches, and 
very flexible, is the most comfortable and 
efficient to use. 
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Be sure 


L 1) A 1) WA ay “Tweedies” to the sales person who waits on you—and even 

YY then look for the Tweedie label sewed inside each genuine pair. 
éé . 99 For Tweedie Boot Tops are the kind that fits smooth as a glove — 
/ (Q A é d 1 L S snug around the heel and over instep—the kind that is properly shaped 
in the ankle and has that tailored-to-your-measure air which means so 


much to your appearance. 





And Tweedies come in many gown-matching tones of those 
exclusively Tweedie materials Trayton Kersey and Amsden Buck. This 
and unusual care in tailoring and stitching insure a style and distinctive- 
ness not to be secured in substitutes. 





There should be a Tweedie dealer in your town. 


; . Patented 
Tf your favorite shop cannot supply you—write us. Sept. 21.1983. 





‘Tweedie Boot-Iop Company: St.Louis, Mo. 
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The Old Craftsmanship in 
Furniture of Today 


[N the olden days, furniture was made by 
hand. The cabinetmaker was his own 
designer. Many were artists whose product 
has come down through generations, cher- 
ished for its enduring style and worth. 


It has been a deeply felt purpose of the 
Berkey & Gay Company to preserve and 
adapt past treasures of furniture art for use 
in American homes. While seeking to express 
the needs and spirit of today, its productions 
retain the essential merit of the old master- 
pieces. 


For more than half a century Berkey & Gay 
furniture has been lending character to the 
finest American homes, many of them house- 
holds of wealth which would have no other; 
more of them homes of modest income. 
These buy one or two pieces at a time, thus 
gradually building a refined atmosphere and 


avoiding the commonplace. 


Berkey & Gay furniture is an investment, 
giving the largest measure of service and 
growing more valuable with age. 


Look for the Shop Mark. Ask to see 
Berkey & Gay furniture. The best 
stores sell it. Write us for name of 
nearest dealer. 


An interesting brochure concern- 
ing Berkey &§ Gay furniture, with 
illustrations, sent upon request. 


THIS SHOP MARK 


is inlaid in every genuine Berkey & Gay 
production. It is the customer's 
protection when buying and his 
pride thereafter 


BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


440 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


New York City Office, 119 West 40th Street 
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How a“Repair Day” Saves 
Money in My Home 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 





EFORE the importance 
|| of ‘mending day” in my 
home, of which every 
housewife knows the 
value, I place the preven- 
#| tive “‘repair day,” which 
concerns itself with the 
“‘mechanics of living.” 
od I think I got the idea 
=< PAY J} from various factories 
which I visited, where I learned that it was 
the task of one person just to keep ma- 
chinery and equipment in such repair that it 
didn’t break down. 

And so, in a humble way, that is the same 
purpose of my home “repair day”—so to 
“keep things up” and care for equipment in 
advance of serious breakage or accident that 
the serious accident and its attendant large 
expense will never occur. 


The Housewife’s Tool Kit 


IRST of all, I have gradually accumu- 

lated a “kit of tools” and accessories. 
Mine “just grew,” but I suggest the follow- 
ing list to any home maker: 











Combination hammer 
and tack puller 

Screwdriver 

Pipe wrench 

Monkey wrench 

Large can for thick oil 

Smaller can for light oil 


Home soldering outfit 

Small pliers 

Suction force pump 

Roll of narrow adhe- 
sive tape 

Tissue mending tape 

Short utility jackknife 


Cement for china Tacks, nails, hooks, 
Glue for wood screws, and so forth 
Scissors Notebook 


For years I suffered the annoyance of 
never being able to locate the house tools. 
“David, have you seen the hammer?” and 
“Has anybody taken away the screwdriver?” 
were daily questions, and I found that not 
only did the children lose my tools, but they 
were misplaced and even appropriated by the 
various workmen I called in from time to 
time. At last I have a box, made for me by 
one of my old chore men; it is twenty inches 
long by ten inches wide and deep enough to 
have a lower portion for tools, and an upper 
tray divided into partitions in which to keep 
separate the different sizes and kinds of 
hooks, nails, and so forth. This box has a 
small padlock, and the key to it I keep hid- 
den. A regular boy’s tool chest is excellent 
for this purpose. 


The “Repair Day” Program 


HEN my repair day comes along, I get 

out this box and a couple of accessories, 
like the force pump, which are too large to fit 
into it. I start first on the bedrooms. Is there 
a drawer pull loose on any dresser? Is therea 
window shade which refuses to roll up cheer- 
fully? Is there a door handle beginning to 
be wabbly? Then out with my trusty screw- 
driver, and in a few moments the work is 
done. Next I proceed to the bathroom, and 
there, after taking note of windows and doors 
and of linoleum which may need to be tacked, 
I use my force pump on the bowl and bath 
drains. This readily takes up the waste and 
grease which have accumulated from wash- 
cloths, and so forth, which if allowed to collect 
in larger quantity might necessitate a call for 
a plumber, at a cost of several dollars. Some- 
times I call into service my: faithful pipe 
wrench and remove the large cap at the 
base of the trap, and flush the bowl pipe with 
hot ammonia water. 

As I proceed downstairs, my rapid glance 
takes note of any loose carpet, shaky lock or 
other small item where only a turn of a screw 
or another tack will put all back into order 
again. It may be a pinch of putty on a 
window pane, or any other trifling thing, 
which, however, does not stay trifling long. 
And then I turn to the oiling and cleaning of 
the various mechanisms on which so much of 
our comfort and efficiency depend. 

Like many other women, I used to allow 
my poor sewing machine to go unoiled for 
months and continuously mistreat and neg- 
lect my servants of steel and aluminum. On 
every mechanism there are either gears, or 
a piston rod, shaft or bearing which must be 
oiled to prevent excessive friction while the 
parts are in motion. The better oiled or 
greased, the smoother the action, the less 
noise and the least wear. 

And so, on my “repair day” I tackle in 
turn the oil cups of the typewriter, the sewing 
and washing machines, the gas engine, the 


dishwasher,and soforth; I drop thin oil on the 
wringer bearings, the shaft of the typewriter, 
the sewing machine; I give a liberal dose of 
lubricating grease to the bearings of the 
motor, the shaft of the gas engine and the 
wringer cogs. Then I get out my vacuum 
cleaner and ply its small nozzle onto the 
needle plate of the sewing machine, the under 
part of the typewriter, and any parts where 
dust has accumulated, 


The Kitchen is a Profitable Field 


ERHAPS my widest field of service is in 

the kitchen and its environs. For here I 
find the lid which has lost its knob and needs 
another; the kettle which has developed a 
small leak and which will continue to do its 
work if I only fit it out with one of the small 
metal and cork washers which I can adjust 
over the hole; or it may require solder, in 
which case I have a handy home outfit, 
which with an alcohol lamp enables me to 
repair almost anything from a gutter to a gas 
pipe; or I use the pliers on the legs of the 
stove to brace them up, or the wrench to 
tighten the faucet and keep the water from 
dripping, or a dozen more details which 
always make the kitchen need my repair 
services frequently. 

Or perhaps the gluepot will save what 
otherwise might go into the trash pile. A 
child’s chair needs the legs glued in, to make 
it as useful as before; or the wicker from a 
large chair has begun to unroll, and can be 
held from unraveling farther by a section of 
adhesive tape; or, less expensive and answer- 
ing the same purpose, is lineman’s tape, such 
as is used for insulating wire. Indeed this one 
item alone is my greatest helper, for with 
this black, sticky tape I mend eye shades 
which have broken, toys and small articles 
of wood or wicker. 


There is Much Virtue in Paint 


N MY garage I havea paint shelf on which 

I sometimes call to supplement my other 
helpers. Since we live in an exceedingly 
damp locality, no metal stays bright long. 
If it is iron or tin it gathers rust; or, if it is 
other metal or alloy, it develops strange ap- 
pearances peculiar to metals only. That is 
why I am strong for painting all metal to 
protect it. When I was inexperienced I let 
the tinsmith put up expensive gutters around 
my roof without painting them. In two 
years I had to pay for the entire cost of new 
gutters. 

“You should have painted them at first,” 
the plumber cheeringly assured me. Per- 
haps there is some other family as unknowing 
now as I was then, unknowing that all gut- 
tering and exposed “flashing” on a roof 
should be, when new, painted with a special 
metal paint, of a flaming red, to protect it 
from water and snow devastation. 

All the outer surface of gutters and the 
pipes conducting from them should be 
painted. Stovepipes will last longer if 
treated to a coat of enamel black to keep 
them from rusting. 

“What do you do with a notebook?” some- 
one is sure to ask. Well, in this I jot down, 
as I work along, the replacement which I 
may need to send for or to buy. I may not 
have another dresser pull in the house, or I 
may see that wicks are running low and that, 
unless I send for some at once, we shall sud- 
denly be out of them and have no reading 
lamp to use. And so into the book they go, 
to remind my poor memory for details. 

“Couldn’t a man do all this for you?” is 
what some other reader may ask. If you 
mean by “man”’ a paid artisan or workman, 
who now demands from $5 to $10 a day and 
whose chief indoor sport seems to be running 
back and forth for tools which he has forgot- 
ten to bring in the first place, I firmly answer 
“No.” If you mean by “man”’ a hired man, 
or even one’s own husband, the answer is, it 
all depends upon whether you have one, and 
if he has the time to do such work. 

Since I am very much in favor of women 
becoming more experienced in handling tools 
and machinery I have taken on myself such 
tasks, largely for the personal training it 
gives me. But I also use my “repair day” 
as an educational feature for my girls, for 
one way to place home making on a more 
efficient plane is to train the hands of the 

«woman of the future to become more skilled 
in operating labor-saving home machinery. 
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DID you ever stop to consider that 
a corset is no better than its boning? 
That when the boning becomes flabby 
and shapeless the corset loses every line 
of fashion? It is in this respect that the 
re-created American Lady Corsets pre- 
sented this spring, are superior. They 
are boned throughout with Mightybone! 


Of course, you have long received 
from American Lady Corsets all the 
style and comfort heretofore obtainable 
in any corsets boned with ordinary boning. 
But you will receive from these newly 
boned American Lady Corsets something 
that not even American Lady Corsets 
offered before and that is not obtain- 
able in many highly expensive corsets— 
fashion that will endure, because of this 
highly specialized boning, Mightybone! 

Mightybone is always alive! It bends, 
springs, straightens with the energy and 
life of the body itself. Ordinary bonings 
become weak and misshapen after the 
corset has been worn for a short time 
but Mightybone is always the same— 
willowy, springy boning, faithfully 
guarding the style lines of the figure. 


There is an American Lady model 
that will give you entirely new ideas of 
corset comfort and value. It is designed 
to cater to your every individual need, 
tailored daintily, and not only styled 
to make the figure fashionable but 
Mightyboned to keep it fashionable. 


Every American Lady model, regard- 
less of price, is boned throughout with 
Mightybone. The American Lady sig- 
nature and “Mightybone” printed on a 
corset, stand for lasting Comfort, lasting 
Style, and lasting Satisfaction. 





Back Lace $2.50 to $8.50 
Front Lace $4.00 to $8.50 





AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. INC. 
Detroit . New York . Chicago . 


San Francisco 





This illustration shows the ordinary corset 
boning after the corset has been worn but a 
few times. 
indicated by the angle at which the boning 
is now permanently bent. 
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The lower illustration shows a rib of’ 
Mightybone that has come through the same 
,, test with all its original springiness. and 
Slexibility still alive. 
ican’ Lady Corsets, boned throughout with 
Mightybone, ensure permanency of comfort 


That is why Amer- 
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Jiffy Baby Pants 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Patented Sept. 2, 1919 


On and off in a jiffy 
No pins, buttons or strings to adjust 


Made of pure rubber, shirred at the waist and 
knee. The Jiffy fits snugly over Baby’s diaper and 
will keep his clothes dry and warm. Like all 
Kleinert Baby Pants, the Jiffy is hygienically 
correct, sanitary and washable. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. 
719-725 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of Kkeinert’s Dress Shields, Bathing Caps, Rubber 
Sheeting, Buster Brown Hose Supporters, etc. 
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Madam, Meet Your 


Congressman 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


after Congress! Bills must be sifted, clas- 
sified, analyzed and, for the most part, 
scrapped. The best way that Congress has 
so far worked out for the handling of those 
bills is the committee plan. 

As a result of the committee plan con- 
gressional procedure on bills in both House 
and Senate is simple, so far as the part 
played by the individual member is con- 
cerned. He introduces his bill. It is there- 
upon referred to the standing committee 
having jurisdiction. If that committee ever 
reports ,it out—usually it doesn’t—and if 
unanimous consent is secured for its con- 
sideration, it is next considered “‘as in com- 
mittee of the whole,” sometimes known as 
“the house without a name,” because no 
vote can be taken in it. There the member 
gets a chance to speak for his bill. Measures 
are debated in Committee of the Whole, but 
not voted on. Then the open House may de- 
liberate on it, amend it, vote on it. Or, it 
may have to go to a conference committee 
made up of members of both houses, and 
then come back to the floors of House and 
Senate to be debated and finally voted on. 

The business in both houses is handled by 
subdivision into “calendars.” Bills are given 
place on one of the accepted calendars and 
then called up for consideration in their 
assigned order. The order of business may 
be summed up as the presenting of petitions 
and resolutions, the introduction and read- 
ing of bills, and in the House the dispatch of 
“business on the Speakers’ table,” which 
latter has to do with messages from the 
President, reports from heads of departments 
and messages from the Senate. This order 
is diversified by the debates, questions, run- 
ning comment, aggrieved calls for “order in 
the chamber,” and the cross-fire of party at 
party. ‘Then, finally, there is the division, or 
roll call, to get the vote on a given proposition. 


How Congress Carries On 


HERE have been sixty-six Congresses 

during our national life. The sixty- 
seventh will be elected next autumn. Each 
state is divided into congressional districts 
on the basis of population. For every 211,- 
000 people there is supposed to be one repre- 
sentative at Washington. Every two years 
there is a congressional election at which a 
member of the House is chosen by the people 
of each congressional district. The next con- 
gressional election will be held in the au- 
tumn, when the general elections take place. 
At that election one-third of the Senate body 
willalsobeelected. Every twoyearsone-third 
of the senators go out of office, in rotation, 
but the other two-thirds (64) stay in. 

Besides the four hundred and thirty-five 
representatives, it takes some three hundred 
and fifty people to dispatch the business of 
the House. Of these the great majority serve 
in clerical capacity. The chief executive of 
the House is the Speaker, who is elected 
from among its membership. Then there is 
the clerk of the House, the sergeant at arms, 
the doorkeeper, the postmaster, the chaplain 
and, for the rest, clerks. 

The representative represents the people. 
The senator represents the sovereign state. 
‘There are two senators to each state, regard- 
less of population. 

The House takes itself as being nearer to 
the people and so more representative, more 
significant and therefore more important. 
The Senate takes itself as the legislative bal- 
ance wheel of the nation, the guardian of the 
sovereign state from individualistic and dis- 
ruptive legislation, and therefore much more 
important. The Senate checks the House— 
“feels with it, but doesn’t feel so fast.”? Like 
the House, it can initiate legislation. It has 
some additional powers. It confirms appoint- 
ments. It ratifies treaties. 


The Closed Caucus 


| pence Congress has twosessions. The long 
session is the first session. It begins the 
first Monday in December in the odd-num- 
bered year and usually lasts until spring or 
summer. It can goon and on untilits business 
is finished. The short session is the second 
session. It begins the first Monday in De- 
cember in the even-numbered year, but it 
can’t go on and on, for on the following 
March 4 it goes out of existence. 

Then there is the extra or special session. 
The President of the United States is priv- 
ileged to call a special session, if he considers 
that the welfare of the country demands it. 
With the regular congressional program in 


effect, there is no session between March and 
December of the odd years and none between 
the closing of Congress in the spring or sum- 
mer and December of the even years. 

Knowing, or thinking that we know, that 
Congress is an official body, part of the 
United States Government, it always as- 
tounds us to discover that it is run and that 
its commitments are preordered and their 
fate to a great extent predestined by an un- 
official body, in no sense a part of the Gov- 
ernment. That body is the caucus of the 
majority party. 

Over it stands another big, club-fisted 
bogy, “the organization”; bigger, vaguer, 
more powerful still. Under it is the Com- 
mittee on Rules. This has come to be the 
politicians’ steering committee. It is a priv- 
ileged committee and can step in at almost 
any point on the House’s legislative pro- 
gram and take control of legislation. It 
makes the rules under which the House 
works. If the House won’t work the com- 
mittee’s way the committee can make a rule 
that will block work altogether. 


Organizing the Congress 


INCE government by Congress is gov- 
ernment in committee, you can well 
understand how important a part of con- 
gressional procedure is the selection of the 
membership of the different standing com- 
mittees. Selecting these members is what is 
known as organizing Congress. ‘The House 
rules say that these members are to be 
elected by the House. Here is a picture of 
how the Democrats organize Congress: One 
of the standing committees in the House is 
the Ways and Means Committee. Originally 
its functions were various, but after the 
Democrats came into power in 1911 its 
chief function might have been defined as 
finding ways and means for the further 
aggrandizement of the dominant party. 
Though nominally elected by the House, ac- 
tually it was named by the caucus, and it 
named back to the caucus the majority mem- 
bers of the various standing committees, all 
of whom the caucus rejected, or ratified, as 
it saw fit. All vacancies were filled in the 
same way. That was what the Democrats 
understood as “organizing Congress.” As 
has been mentioned, the House rules say that 
the members of the standing committees 
shall be elected by the House, but what are 
House rules as compared with caucus rules? 
Look on that picture. Now look on this: 
In the Sixty-sixth Congress, which has a 
Republican majority, Congress was organ- 
ized with a little superficial difference, but a 
wonderful fundamental sameness. Instead 
of using the Ways and Means Committee as 
its agent to select the membership of the 
standing committees, the Republican caucus 
arranged for a Committee on Committees to 
take care of the business of selecting the 
members of the standing committees. This 
Committee on Committees was composed of 
one member from each state having Repub- 
lican representation, each member having 
the power to cast as many votes as there 
were Republican congressmen from that 
state. The Committee on Committees then 
parceled out the chief places in the House 
organization. This is the latest Republican 
way of “organizing Congress.” 


When Two Parties are One 


ERHAPS the worst of all congressional 

abuses is the sham of bipartisanship, the 
pretense of a rival two-party system, under 
cover of which the leaders of both get together 
to steer legislation sometimes through un- 
questionably dark and devious paths in the 
interests of privilege. 

What, for instance, do you think of this: 
On June 29, 1913, a lobbyist made revela- 
tions of bribery and corruption that involved 
Big Business and Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. An investigating committee was 
appointed. That committee began its hear- 
ings in July, 1913. In August a newly elected 
member, honest and brash, was put on this 
committee. He began to ask questions. 
After a week or two of his questions the 
committee stopped its hearings. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1913, the committee reported to 
the House. There was no discussion and no 
vote. In November that committee turned 
the whole ill-smelling mess over to another 
committee. Nearly a year later, in July, 
1914, the House was saved from voting on 
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**Ciel Bleu”’ 











With such a_ whimsically 
smart suit all ready for spring, 
small wonder she is on the look- 
out for the first robin 


HO, better than Irene Castle, realizes the impor- 
tance of materials and colors in the frocks of 
today? Or appreciates the full significance of 
having a frock translate its wearer’s personality ? Who else, 
without hesitation, can instantly choose the silks that will 
give the most alluring line, the fluffiest puffs, the most 


graceful folds? 


Much of the success of this gown 
depends on the material itself 


For her newest gown of the palest and loveliest blue 
and silver, Irene Castle selected Corticelli Taffeta, for only 
the richest, most exquisitely woven taffeta could hold its 
own in such a smartly cut gown. 


The fascinatingly simple bodice ingeniously continues 
as one side of the girdle, and then ends with a charming 
buckle of brilliants. 


Nothing but a taffeta of perfect firmness could finish 
the neck and edge of the skirt with such exquisitely smooth 
folds—and the back of the bodice is cut amazingly high— 
one of fashion’s newest notes! 


Only the soft richness of Satin Militaire 
could achieve this suit 


In this jaunty suit of youthful mien, in a charming 
shade of tan, Irene Castle frankly proclaims her fondness 
for Satin Militaire and she surely ought to know! 


Trimly smart, its beauty and its claim to distinction 
rest on its simplicity. And simplicity of line demands per- 
fect material, perfect color. 


CORTICELLI |R 


Also Makers of Corticelli Spool Silk, Yarns and Crochet Cottons 





Copyright, Ira Hill 


Styles of toda ry make the 
choice of fabrics especially 











**Promenade de Printemps”’ 


Copyright, Ira Hill 

Very jaunty must the wearer of this youthful street suit 

feel. The straight gathered skirt is gracefully slim and 
the little coat has a loose cuff instead of a belt 





MADE IN AMERICA 





To guard against draughts, 
the back was cut high, and there 
was nothing at all planned for 
the sleeves 


important 


The smart little coat is straight in line and gathered to 
a cuff which takes the place of a belt. Of white Satin 
Militaire, this “cuff” is embroidered in a deep, rich blue, 
to match the real cuffs and the smartly trimmed pockets. 
Two rows of satin covered buttons, which are made for 
beauty and not for use, adorn the front of the coat. 


Corticelli Silks come in all of the newest spring shades. 
There is the luxuriously rich Satin Patria, so wonderful for 
street frocks, for suits, for evening gowns; lovely Satin 
Militaire, soft and lustrous; soft, exquisite taffetas that will 
puff and drape to perfection; and dignified poplin, unex- 
celled for suits and street frocks. 


Every Corticelli Silk is produced with the coming 
styles in view and each new color prophesies a new ashion. 


If your favorite store cannot show you the newest 
Corticelli silks, taffetas and poplins, please write to us. 


Booklet mailed on request showing the fascinating new 
models that Irene Castle has worked out in Corticelli Satins 
and Taffetas. 

The pattern for these frocks—cut from Irene Castle’s 
own design—sizes 34-40 bust measure. Order by name, 
Ciel Bleu or Promenade de Printemps. $1.00 each. 


For those who crochet 


Send today for Corticelli Lessons in Crochet, Book No. 12, showing 

° e Ly ” 
smart sweaters, long knitted coats, new scarfs, new “‘suky’”’ handbag, 
iaunty tams, golf hose, a “Bretton” vescoat, woven worsted set of collar, 
cuffs and vestee, a smart “Fluffy Ruffle” filet waist with a black silk 
camisole. Sweaters and bedroom slippers for the little tot, and a slip-on . 
sweater for the school girl. Price 15 cents, by mail, 18 cents. 


Address Corticelli Silk Mills, 103 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass, 


No Canadian orders accepted. 


ss SILKS 
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Doorit 


(Its in the Flour) 


No milk, no eggs 
are. needed. Just 
add waterandbake. 


Teco pancakes are 
wholesome, savory 
nourishing and 
economical. 


Mrs. Allen’s book 
of recipes free. 
Write for it now. 
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the matter by the resignation of one lone © 


representative; he was ntaide the goat. His 
resignation was taken as pufging the Con- 
gress. It got no other. 

To the critical onlooker the Committee of 
the Whole often appears as one of the most 
prolific sources of abuse in congressional pro- 
cedure. It may be called the no-name series. 
Seen at its worst, it is a subterfuge for the 
House to evade its own rules. The Con- 
stitution provides that when one-fifth of the 
members call for a yea and nay vote there 
shall be a roll call and a duly recorded vote. 
To get around that, when the House doesn’t 
want to go on record it ceases to exist and 
becomes a Committee of the Whole. 

Then another rule sews the thing up ina 
sack. That rule is that there shall be no roll 
call in Committee of the Whole. You talk, 
but you don’t vote, so nothing stands on 
record against you to cause you later em- 
barrassment. By many representatives and 


to most onlookers the Committee of the 


Whole means the House’s playtime. Quite a 
number of members attend it by going to 
ball games. 

On the other hand, the Committee of the 
Whole, as seen by friendly eyes, “enables 
the entire membership to participate in the 
consideration of a bill, unhampered by roll 
calls or the intervention of motions to ad- 
journ, refer, postpone, or for the previous 
question. The debate may be intensely in- 
teresting and informative. The House is at 
its best in Committee of the Whole. It takes 
nothing for granted.” 


Some Tricks of the Trade 


N HOUSE procedure about the rankest 

parliamentary trick perpetrated is the 
roll call on dilatory or obstructive motions, 
which are expressly interdicted and as con- 
sistently indulged in when the main effort is 
to stave off some vote. The roll call in the 
House is a terribly burdensome procedure. 
When you are vitally interested in the for- 
warding of some big piece of legislation that 
is up it makes you dismal indeed to hear a 
division called for on some obstructive 
amendment. It takes so long to call the 
House’s roll. Because it takes so long every- 
body resents it. But it is often made to do 
yeoman service in staving off a record vote 
on some measure until the party whips and 
the floor leaders can line up their forces. 

In the Senate the filibuster is susceptible 
of shocking abuse. The coup of Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, when a member of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, is illustrative. Just 
before the close of the second session Mr. 
Morgan got a private bill through both 
houses and it went to President Hayes. The 
President let it be known that he was going 
to give it a “pocket veto’”—not sign it. 
When this word reached Senator Morgan he 
said: ‘All right, no Presidential signature, 
no congressional legislation,”’ and got to his 
feet and began to talk. He talked for six 
hours of the thirty-six left of the session. 
Then the bill was signed, and the senator 
stopped with the victor’s smile on his lips. 

A filibuster can be worked for both good 
and bad causes. It depends greatly upon 
which side you are on as to what your moral 
conviction about it is at the moment. It was 
adopted in 1806 as a device for giving the 
minority a check on majority control. It 
can come very near giving the control to the 
minority. The Senate can adopt a cloture, or 
closure, rule to apply in any given debate. It 
adopted one in the last year’s debate on the 
peace treaty. 


Some Other Abuses 


BSENTEEISM is another abuse not yet 
eradicated. Men who are absent from 
their congressional work for days, weeks, and 
sometimes months, blandly graft full pay at 
the public’s expense. Back in 1915 a resolu- 
tion that docked the absentee for the days 
of his absence was introduced in the House 
and actually passed. But the House really 
couldn’t bear it. At the close of the session 
another resolution was introduced directing 
the Speaker to certify for payment all the 
amounts so deducted. 

Then there is the mileage fund. Members 
are allowed twenty cents a mile for trips to 
and from Washington, and sometimes collect 
the allowance when they have not stirred 
from the capital. 

The franking privilege, under which a 
member of Congress can send out mail mat- 
ter free of postage, has been so long and so 


inordinately abused that if a member should 
try to frank a cooking stove to his home town 
to-day nobody would be much perturbed. 

The Congressional Record is the day-by- 
day record of the proceedings of the House 
and Senate. It is called the Cave of the 
Winds. Under the aule of “leave to print,” 
members. put into the Record long 
speeches which they have, mercifully, not 
made. Then they send marked copies of the 
Record home to their constituents to show 
them what a fine speaker their congress- 
man is. They even write in “applause” and 
“laughter” by way of pungent parenthesis. 

In both houses the minority party nags 
and irritates the majority, being ceaselessly 
at it, by question, innuendo, and outright 
challenge. Each day’s proceedings bristle 
with these things. The minority is always 
working to undermine and discredit, always 
arraying itself on the side of right and virtue, 
always with an eye on the next election and 
the hope of getting back into power. 


A New Kind of Man Wanted 


OLITICS, says Lynn Haines, one of the 

astutest and most caustic critics Congress 
ever had, is the gateway to everything gov- 
ernment has to offer or to withhold from the 
people. Legitimately, itis an agency for trans- 
lating moral and economic truths into the 
lives of the people. Illegitimately, what it is 
to-day is a business in itself, not an agency 
for anything. 

There are many critics of Congress who 
feel hopeless about changing /hings—pro- 
cedure, tricks, abuses, laws—until the type of 
person in Congress is changed. The men fol- 
low in the footsteps of their predecessors 
according to a system. They live by that 
system and are not likely to change it. Hope 
lies in getting a new kind of man—and 
woman—into Congress, the man and woman 
whose imaginations are not victimized by 
politics. The less people know of politics the 
more they can know of justice and equity, 
the ideals of statehood and the way to make 
those ideals work for the common good. 

Hope lies, too, in getting the women of the 
country to take a live interest in what Con- 
gress is doing. One of America’s acute po- 
litical needs to-day is a body of independent 
voters who will look the field over, judge dis- 
criminatingly and change party and opinion 
as need may be. 

In this period of reconstruction since the 
war the latchstring of Congress is out as 
never before to the most recent group to be 
enfranchised, the women of the country. 
These women say they want reforms in mat- 
ters affecting their daily living, such as the 
cost of food, the care of children, the educa- 
tional standards of the country. Do they 
really want them? They must prove it. 


Congress and the Woman 


S THE congressman foresaw when he 
started us on this personally conducted 
expedition, it is far easier to criticize than to 
understand. And, as he foresaw, the women 
are at once a menace and a promise, so far 
as the Congress is concerned. The Sixty- 
seventh Congress will be their Congress. 
They are going to want many things of it. 
They are going to condemn and demand. 
But while they are condemning and demand- 
ing, there is one other thing they will have to 
do, and that is buckle under to their share of 
responsibility for the man at Washington 
and what he does. 

Whatever his faults and his foibles, he is 
but the effect of a back-home situation or 
lethargy, for which women must assume 
their full share of responsibility. It is not 
fair that the congressman should hear from 
home only when some one of his constitu- 
ency’s personal or financial affairs are 
touched. That is one time when he can al- 
ways count on hearing from home, whereas 
all too often his efforts in behalf of some 
great piece of constructive legislation do not 
excite the people back home at all. 

In both the Senate and the House during 
the Sixty-sixth Congress programs of legis- 
lation have been put forward that ought to 
have electrified the interest of all the women 
voters of the land. Did they electrify yours? 

Do you even know what they are? 





NOTE—In the next article in this series, “‘What Con- 
gress is Doing,’’ Miss Young will take up the Kenyon 
Industrial Bills, the Smith-Towner Bill for a national 
educational department, the bill for a national budget, 
the proposed congressional safeguards for mother and 
child, and so on. 
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Find 
Washdav 
bv Nine 


little doubt when they tell their friends of 
having the week’s washing on the line by nine. 


To those who have not actually seen BlueBird 
washing swiftly, washing really clean, and washing 
wearlessly, it does seem hard to believe that a ma- 
chine can do these things. 


After seeing your dealer demonstrate how Blue- 
Bird thoroughly washes thick blankets in less than 
twenty minutes, you will understand the enthusiasm 
of the many thousands of BlueBird households. 


After seeing BlueBird wash crépe waists and 
the most delicate lingerie, you will understand the 
BlueBird owner’s confidence. 


Ask your dealer to show you BlueBird at work. 
He will be glad to demonstrate how it can end your 
washday by nine. 


BlueBird Appliance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Branches: Chicago—New York— Boston 


Blue Bird | 


OME 


A small payment puts Blue- 
Bird into your home and the 
balance can be paid in monthly 
convenient sums. 

Ask for the BlueBird Book 
describing these BlueBird su 
perioritie Ss: 


Handsome white enamel 
cabinet; tabletop; all mecha- 
nism protected. 

Heavy copper, extra large 
tub, can’t discolor clothes. In- 
side perfectly smooth, nothing 
to tear or wear things. 


JOURNAL 


Washes by perfect rock-a- 
bye action; quickest, most 
thorough way. 


Built for a life-time of serv- 
ice; extra strong, rigid frame; 
simple, dependable mechanism. 


Large power-driven wringer, 
swings to any position, adjusts 
automatically for light or 
heavy things. 


Highest grade guaranteed 
motor — powerful, dependable. 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 
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‘Poor Aunt Jemima —s_ & 
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Had to Mix 
Everything 


Herself ! 
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/Vow-her famous recipe comes ready mixed! 








Novel ways 
to serve pancakes 


Easily-made, delicious recipes 
for luncheon or dinner 


Don’t stop at serving pancakes 
simply with syrup, for breakfast! 
Try these delightful new variations 
—recipes so unusual, so “French” 
that they will make your luncheons 
famous, and your Sunday night 
supper-table the haunt of all your 
friends. They look and taste as 
though a chef had spent hours con- 
cocting them—and yet they are ex- 
ceedingly easy to make. 


Pancakes with sausage—a la Reine 


Roll well-seasoned sausage meat on a floured 
board until thin as pie crust. Cut into rounds 
slightly larger than pancakes and fry in a 
little bacon drippings until nicely browned. Put 
a slice of sausage between two freshly baked 
Aunt Femima Pancakes, and serve with sausage 
gravy made by pouring one-half cupful thin 
cream in pan in which sausage was cooked and 
stirring until cream and meat gravy are well 
blended. Serve hot 


Apple Pancake Trifle 

Wipe and core cooking apples, slice in thin 
slices crosswise, and sprinkle with sugar and 
a little nutmeg. Put one spoonful Aunt Femima 
Pancake mixture on griddle, a slice of apple in 
center of that and cover with another spoonful 
batter. Cook a little longer than for plain 
pancakes, Serve with apple jelly 


Pancakes Metropolitan—with 
raisin sauce 


Wash one-half cupful seedless raisins, soak 
over night in two cupfuls water. Add a grating 
of lemon peel and cook ten minutes. Drain 
and add to pancake mixture made from two 
cupfuls Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and two 
cupfuls water. Bake in usual manner, and 
serve with raisin syrup, made by adding \% 
cupful sugar and one level teaspoonful corn- 
Starch to water in which raisins were cooked 
and boiling five minutes 








fees feciene Bitte Co & jes, Micont 


What a contrast between the old method of hand-mixing pan- 
cake batter and the present Aunt Jemima way! The ingredi- 
ents were simple enough, but there were so many of them and 
so much mixing and measuring to do. 


Nowadays—how easy it is! There’s no fuss and bother at all 
—Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour has changed all that. A little 
of the flour—a little water—a moment’s mixing—and your 
golden-brown pancakes are done almost as soon as you start ! 
The flour is so rich it needs no eggs, the milk is already in it. 


And since it is mixed exactly according to Aunt Jemima’s 
recipe, your pancakes have that same rich flavor which won é 
fame for Aunt Jemima all over the South. F 




































Look on the top of the pack- * 
age to see how to get the 
jolly Aunt Jemima Rag Doll 
family 


Try it for muffins For the best buckwheat 
and waffles, too cakes you've ever tasted 
—iry Aunt Jemima 


Buckwheat Flour 


Re 





“TI’se in town, Honey!’’ 
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Needlework 


NOVELTIES IN LACE AND SILK DESIGNS THAT 
ARE LOVELY FOR BRIDAL GIFTS 


Moa A 


The Boudoir Bag of 
the Five-Piece Set 





‘o ase : way me ‘ _Trinket Box of Silk Lace 
Nad ARATE 


and Ribbon Appliqué 


fa 
Ns 
. 4 i 
iM y. ‘ik es | Many-Colored Glass- 
B.S Sees) ic. be Headed Pins Simulate 
ae ¢: |. Beading in This Colo- 
we NL Ni nial Dame Cushion “s 
s. ; , ai 02 +. oe 4 | ye + 5 me 
<x oe 


Silk-Covered Powder Box Beauti- Crystal Gleams Through This 
fied With Lace 


Lace Covering 


is 


The Bureau Mat and 
Centerpiece Both 
Show Artistic Fancy 
in Design 





Not Only the Preservation But 


“ , SUR, F , This Crocheted Chair-Back Panel 
the Use of Fragments of Lace is AND pe he oka | Shows Delightful Harmony in a 
Shown in This Very Delicate . Pr | LLL . 4 5 Design of Many Motifs. For a 
Handcraft With the Needle ; _ Perit Perrrers “th B Framed Tray Omit the Points 


Be 


Latest and Loveliest Among Cushions is This Fan-Shaped Design in Silk Which May be Any 
Color. The Original is Old Rose. It is Almost Flat, Half-Circle in Shape and About 20 Inches 
in Diameter. The Under Side is Not Plaited, and the Ruffle, 3 Inches Wide, Covers the Seam 
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- Yeast Foa 
gives rolls 
onderful tlavor 


Magic Yeast 
Yeast Foam 


—just the same 
except in name 
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oull find 


these light, delicious rolls 








ee 


Rolls with Bread Dough 


1 dozen large or 2 dozen small 


Take 4 cups (2 Ibs.) bread dough, when ready to shape into 
loaves — mould into a long even roll and cut into twelfths. 
Shape into round balls. Set close together in a buttered pan, 
brush with melted butter, cover and let rise until fully twice 
their bulk. Bake in a quick oven 20 to 25 minutes. 
Sweeter and richer rolls may be made by creaming together: 
1 tablespoon sugar, | tablespoon butter or lard, | egg, and 
adding to the regular bread dough, together with enough 
extra flour to make a medium dough. 


Recipe for Rolls 


1 dozen large or 2 dozen small 
SPONGE 


V, cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 

1 cup lukewarm water; 2 cups flour 
In the evening soak yeast 20 minutes in lukewarm water. 
Mix with flour to medium sponge, cover and let rise in warm 


lace over night. 
' “a DOUGH 


Sponge as above; | cup lukewarm water; | teaspoon salt; 
V2 tablespoon sugar, '/2 tablespoon butter or lard, 4 cups flour. 
Early in morning mix sponge with water, salt, sugar and lard. 
Add flour and mix to medium dough. Let rise 2'/2 to 3 hours. 
Mould into long even rolls and cut into twelfths. Shape into 
round balls and set close together in pan. Brush with melted 
butter, cover and let rise until fully twice their bulk. Bake 
in a quick oven 20 to 25 minutes. 

Sweeter and richer rolls may be made by creaming together: 
I tablespoon sugar, | tablespoon butter or lard, | egg, and 
adding to the regular bread dough, together with enough 
extra Beur to make a medium dough. 


Send for booklet 


“The Art of Baking Bread” 


easily and quickly 
made on bake day— 
use a few cupfuls of your 


bread dough 


and follow the recipe. 


Nor thwestern Yeast Comp any 
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Little Things to Make for 
the Children 












A New “Cuddly” 
Doll, ina BlueOuting- 
Flannel Dress 


The Cute Bows at the 
Back of the Doll 
Make it Quite Fancy 










“Tm glad 
we waited 
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Betty’s New Duck 
Sweater—Filet 
Crochet (Yellow), 
Knitting (White) 


/ 


Cretonne Bunnies 
and Radishes are 
Applied on This . 
Bibof Blue Muslin ‘*Tast month when I showed Mrs. T. the old 


mop she told me that she would get me a Fuller 
Wonder Mop the next time the Fuller man called. 









A Toy Basket 
That Kiddies Like 


“It sure is a dandy. It’s the biggest, flufhest 
mop I ever used. It reaches into every corner, under 
the radiators and over the doors and windows, and 
does not scatter the dust a bit. 





‘*Now our floors will look every bit as good as 
Bright Blueand- | Mrs. Jones’, who has been talking about her Fuller 


White Yarns are 


Knitted in This | Mop so much. I hope we'll get more 
Boy’s Sweater 


These Soft Felt Hats 
are Useful All the Year 
Round. Thisis Trimmed 
to Match the Sweater 





twisted- 


Fuller ““< Brushes 


Remember that Fuller Brushes are 


First—Not sold in stores, but can be obtained only from one 
of our 1000 representatives who are trained by and who 
follow the suggestions of our Household Efficiency 
Expert. They wear the Fuller Trade-Mark Button. 
(If one has not called recently, write us. ) 


Second—Unlimited in usefulness—a special brush for every 
purpose. 


Third—Fully guaranteed—your money back, if not satisfied. 





Your Guarantee 
of Quality 
and Service 


Buy only 
Cool Linen Rompers Trimmed With Crochet A Garden Apron With Applied Butterflies brushes bearing 


this trade-mark 








THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS offer to HOME JOURNAL readers two new, complete, 
up-to-date booklets: “The New Sweater and Knitting Book” and “The New Book of Crochet 

and Needlework”—price, 15 cents each. They contain a splendid variety of designs with com- The Fuller Brush Co. 
plete directions for making. Do not miss your copy! Send your order to the Service Bureau, 
ee HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











Sales offices in all principal cities Hartrorp, Conn. 
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Why Women Like 
the A-B-C 
N the A-B-C Super Electric Washer you get the 
benefit of long experience that has attained the 
fullest perfection in this one supreme model. 


Every wash-day requirement has been considered 
from the woman's viewpoint, the servant problem 


not excepted. This washer satisfies users beyond 


expectation—its worth tothem increasesas they dis- 
cover its efficiency in thoroughly cleaning all wash- 
able clothes with the minimum of time and labor. 


Women have given these particular reasons for 


liking the 


Super Flectric 
America’s Leading Washing Machine 


1. It is a cylinder washer—the cylinder reverses at every 
revolution. 

2. Clothes are carried through the water, then dropped, 
forcing suds through the clothes 44 times a minute, 
washing thoroughly. 

. Thecylinder reverses silently without jar—demonstrate 
this yourself by standing a pencil erect on the machine. 

. No water is splashed out on the floor. 

. Cylinder cannot pull off buttons or injure any fabric— 
examine the inside and see why. 

. Cylinder and tub cleaned by rinsing with clear water— 
no lifting or scrubbing. 

. All-position swinging wringer with reversible rolls 
and drain—cannot sag, may be lifted off. 

. It is most simple to understand and operate—no com- 
plicated mechanism—nothing to get out of order. 

. Full cabinet with table top makes it sightly for keep- 

ing in kitchen, and protects children, servants and 
operator from possible injury. 
Full 14, H. P. motor operatés wringer and washer 
simultaneously— protected against burnouts from over- 
load by adjustable belt drive—protected against 
water—detachable for other uses. 


Using the A-B-C Shows More Advantages 


_ It isn’t necessary to go into further details—other 
likable things reveal themselves as you use the A-B-C 
in your own home. 

The washing machine dealer who urges you to choose an A-B-C 
is favoring you with the benefit of his inside knowledge of electric 
washers. He wants to see you thoroughly satisfied. He knows you 
will recommend the A-B-C to your friends. See him, and get his 
plan for easy payments as well as a demonstration of the A-B-C. 

















In‘“TheA-B-C of Wash 
“7 Day” Director of Good etetens 


A-B-C of Housekeeping Institute That You 
Wash tells ‘“‘How to Machine Order 














” Wash.” Ask for it. Name of 
Day A-B-C dealer will be sent also. Promptly 








ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Leading manufacturers of electric and power washing 
machines in America 
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HE new sweaters are appearing 

like the new waists, with new lines 
in the way of short sleeves and loose- 
fitting at the waist, where they may be 
belted with soft ribbon or a very nar- 
row patent-leather belt. 














A Ribbon-Covered Hanger That 
Helps to Keep a Garment in Shape 

















OFT and fleecy Iceland 
wool was knitted into this 
sweater of white with violet 
trimmings of bands on the vest 
and on the sleeves. It is of 
Swiss make and quite unusual 
in style. The girdle slips under 
in front through eyelets on the 
underarm seams. 











Things to Knit 
Selected by the Needlework Editors 





HIS design is lovely, in mauve 
silk, girdled with a two-toned 
double-faced satin ribbon. Block 


pattern is most effectively used for 
the entire garment, the reversed 
stitches creating a curiously beauti- 
ful shading of the silk. It is intended 
for porch wear or, with a satin or 
voile skirt, for a morning stroll. The 
ruffle-trimmed lingerie waist adds 
much to the daintiness and charm of 
the costume, which is delightfully 
suggestive of a cool summer day. It 
is a handmade sweater from a special 


contributor. 
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UCH is to be 

said in favor or 
this slip-on, which 
may be knitted or 
made of silk or wool 
jersey cloth, pongee 
or satin, and it ac- 
commodates itself to 
the individual lines 
of the figure. The 
crushed girdle crosses 
at the front. In 
lighter colors for the 
young girl, pink, 
green, blue and sand 
color are preferable, 
with dark blue, pur- 
ple and black for the 
matron. It is lovely 
for either in ivory 
white, 
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_ Things to Knit 
Selected by the Needlework Editors 


Bh as enthusiasts will enjoy the 
loose confines of this sport sweater. It 
is in orange yellow, worn with a white waist 
and skirt and a sport hat of soft green. 























OUTHFUL and graceful 

in design is this tailored 
sweater of Shetland wool of 
ivory white and dark blue, worn 
with a crossbarred silk waist of 
blue and white and a linen 
The revers continue 
fancy stitches interwoven with a around the neck, forming a 
needle, and a row of buttonholing straight collar, matching the 
around the top. A new idea in cuffs. A flower-trimmed hat 
worsted flowers is noticeable in the 
bunch at the side. Each is made of a 
circle two inches in diameter. Chain 
3 stitches, join to form a ring, work 
10 double crochets in ring. Around 
the edge of the circle make 6 loops of 
6 chains, and fill the center also with 
6 loops. 





ORSTED-TRIMMED bas- 
kets continue in favor and this 
one is new in shape, with rows of skirt. 


completes this charming morn- 
ing costume. 




































LWAYS a favor- 
ite and always 
good-looking is the 
regulation sport coat 
which fits so many 
occasions, but more 
appropriate perhaps 
for motoring than for 
games, owing to its 
weight and design. 
The girdle gives a 
smart finishing touch, 
following the lines of 
the revers, and may 
be worn high around 
the waist and looped 
at the back, or below 
it in front. Buttons 
are not needed as the 
fronts cling together 
when folded over. 
























































Quaker Flour 


Women Everywhere Discuss It 














How a Million 


Came to Use It—10,000 Barrels Daily 


Do you know that a million people are using a new- 
grade Flour? You may have never heard of it—millions 
have never seen it. Yet countless women, by word and 
by letter, are urging other women to get it. 


It is made by The Quaker Oats Company, for the 


lovers of Quaker cereals. 


Just the choicest, whitest bits 


of the wheat kernel go into it. 


It is constantly analyzed and tested—right in the 
mills—so the quality cannot vary. 





Only the Choicest 


of the wheat kernel goes into 
Quaker Flour. That’s one 
reason for its super-quality. 


Get a sack and 


Not Advertised 


Until lately, Quaker Flour was 
never advertised. The Quaker brand 
led quality lovers to buy it. 

Then users told others. Our capac- 
ity was quickly oversold. More mills 
were built, and now four mills make 
this superlative Flour, with a daily 
capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


Now we are telling other people 


about it. It is for those who want an 
exceptional Flour—the finest Flour 
that science can produce. But, like 
all Quaker products, it costs no fancy 
price. 

see it—see how white and fine it is. 


Your grocer has it or will get it. It will change your whole 


‘conception of white flour. 


The Quaker Oals Ompany 


Akron, Ohio 
Peterborough, Ontario 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian Mills we conform to government requirements as to the 
percentage of wheat kernel used 3291 


cookies, etc. 


fresh. 


Quaker Biscuit and 


Pancake Flour This is granulated inner 


This is a special flour made 
from special wheat for dainties. 
It is the right 
than bread flour—for biscuits, 
pancakes, doughnuts, cakes, 


The flour is self-raising. And 
it comes in sealed, round pack- 
ages with tops to keep it ever- 


Quaker Farina 


wheat—just the choicest, 
sweetest, whitest bits of wheat. 
The granulated form adds en- 
ticements to the toods. 


Serve as a breakfast dainty 
or in fritters. Use in waffles, 
griddle cakes, etc. A finer 
grade of tarina is impossible, 
yet this costs no extra price. 


flour—better 
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Be One of 12,500 


Women to Get a Rapid 
In This Low Price Drive 


I am giving a remarkably low factory-to- 
kitchen price on my Rapid Fireless Cooker to the 
first 12,500 women who write me. In this drive I am 
sacrificing a bigger profit simply because it’s good 
business. Every one of these cookers will bring in 
more orders—and still more! Every woman who gets 
one is so delighted with it she shows it to all her friends. 


I have made these special offers get absolutely the rock bottom 
before—just as the Department ‘‘factorytokitchen” price. It’s 
Stores do. The big difference is your chance to make a record 
that when you buy from me you saving ona 


id, Fireless Cooker 


Aluminum Lined Throughout—Complete Set of 
High Grade Aluminum Utensils with Each Cooker. 


Think of the convenience of the der and delicious. You get all 
Rapid! You can put your dinner the flavor, as it can’t get away. 
in it any time in the morning, My Rapid Fireless Cooker 
come home at six o’clock and it’s greatly reduces the cost of living. 
all ready to serve! You don’t Youcan have the best but slash the 
have to spoil your afternoon out cost. Saves 75% of your fuel bill— 
worrying about getting back in saves 50% of your grocery and meat 
time to get dinner ready. Andit’s bills—saves work and drudgery— 
so simple. You can use the Rapid saves time and steps—saves worry. 
to boil, steam, stew, bake, broil Makes you independent of coming 
or fry. No bending over a hot and going servants. Gives you more 
stove or keeping a watchful eye leisure for play with the children and 
on the gas range or oven. Once _ time forsocial duties. Itseconomy will 
the dinner is in the cooker you soonrepayitscost. But I don’t want 
can go away and forget it! Andit you totake my word forit—I want you 
makes the cheaper cuts more ten- to convince yourself. 


Try My Rapid 30 Days on My 


Personal Money-Back Guarantee 


I want you to use the Rapid  That'’s fair and square, isn’t it? It stands 
right in your own kitchen before to reason I couldn’t afford to make you 
you decide to keepit. Tryitinall this offer if the Rapid didn’t sell itse/f once 
the ways you can—see how much you see and use it. You take no chances 
better it is than the ordinary whatsoever. 
cooker. Then if you are not en- The reputable magazines that accept my 
tirely satisfied with it return it at advertising would not do so unless my 
my expense and I will return cooker and my plan of doing business were 
every cent without argument. _ right. 


Send for My Big Home Science Book 


It shows how, with a Rapid, you can prepare every 
dish you serve on your table. It roasts, boils, stews, 
steams, fries, bakes every kind of meat, fish, vegetables, 
makes delicious soups, puddings, breakfast foods, pre- 
serves. It does a score of things you never knew a 
Fireless Cooker could do. 


Fi 
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Remember that when you buy through me you 
save on the cost of the cooker as well as later on 
fuel, food and work. I make Rapids on a large 
scale and sell them on a small margin of profit 
just the same as the maker of a well-known 
low priced automobile does. 


Let me tell you the whole story. Just say 
on a post card, ‘ Tell me about the Rapid 
Fireless Cooker.’’ Give your name and address 
and mail it. Do it NOW! 


WM. CAMPBELL, Pres., The Original Fireless Cooker Man, 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. .Box4i3 _ Detroit, Mich. 
EES SSE Ss 
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The Reckoning 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


as soon as the dormitories were finished 
enough to hold cots. The running water 
wasn’t to be ready for weeks; there was no 
heat; living conditions were unspeakably 
uncomfortable. 

The first night Annie and May stood in 
line in the big, unfinished Y. W. C. A. cafe- 
teria for two hours to get their supper. Later 
they shivered in the drafty dormitory. In 
the morning they found that the only water 
for washing was some that a few of the girls 
who were lucky enough to have hot-water 
bottles had brought from outside the night 
before and heated over a stove. You took 
your towel, and one of those girls with a hot- 
water bottle let you wet one end of it, and 
you made that do! 

“Good night!” said May. “Hey, come 
on! Let’s beat it! We can make out better 
than this.” 

“Let’s stick awhile,” said Annie. ‘Say, 
there’s something queer about this game. 
D’you see that lady over there, the one with 
glasses? Well, someone told me she was a 
college professor, and came here outa patriot- 
ism. Say, I’ve got a hunch there’s some- 
thing to it.” 

Well, they did “stick awhile.”’ And al- 
though it was sheer patriotism that held 
them at first, it wasn’t long before something 
else was moving them both. For the first 
time they weren’t dependent on some man. 
For the first time, too, they saw real democ- 
racy being applied. They saw women of all 
sorts meeting on common ground, throwing 
off sex chains and bonds. Noone cared what 
they had done or been. That was a new ex- 
perience for those two waifs. 


A Big Help to Y. W.C. A. Girls 


HE Y. W. C. A. women who worked with 

and among the girls found Annie and May 
useful to them in a thousand ways. They 
were always available for entertainments. 
And one night, while a lot of the girls were in 
the rest house, watching a moving-picture 
show, there was an explosion near by and all 
the lights went out. Panic stirred on the in- 
stant. No wonder; that was just after a 
terrible disaster in a near-by plant. It was 
Annie who stopped the rush that was start- 
ing for the doors. 

“Sit still!” she cried. 

She had a tremendous voice. And she 
began to sing one of the popular songs of the 
moment. Here and there a voice was raised 
to join her; in a minute all the girls were 
singing. Soon the lights flashed on again, 
and the danger of another explosion was 
past. 

There were other ways in which Annie, 
especially—she was the dominant one of the 
two—helped the Y. W. C. A. women. Here 
was a plant in which a great many young 
women, freed from restraint for the first 
time, were at work. Most of the men en- 
gaged about the place were decent; there 
were some, inevitably, who weren’t, and 
tried to take advantage of their position. 
Men of technical ability were scarce; the 
Y. W. C. A. women found it hard to get a 
man discharged because he wasn’t a good 
moral influence. Annie knew what was going 
on. And she reénforced the arguments of the 
Y. W. C. A. women, who found that the 
girls were looking on them as preachers. 

“‘There’s nothing in it,” said Annie. “Say, 
I know! Men have had it on us for a long 
time. Now they haven’t. Stick to your job 
and forget all that sort of thing. It doesn’t 

‘ ” 


pay. 
Through With the Old Life Forever 


NNIE and Mayneedn’t have stayedat the 
plant. They soon saved enough money— 
since it was so hard to spend any—to tide 
them over for quite a long time, had they 
decided to quit. They always had given, up 
jobs, before, as soon as a crisis was Over. 
This time they didn’t. Even an offer to go 
back to burlesque didn’t move them. 

‘* Aw, chase yourself !’’ Annie told the man 
who made it. “‘We’re through—see? We’re 
not letting any man look after us any more. 
Women needn’t. We've found that out 
here.” 

Even the end of the war and the shutting 
down of the plant didn’t send those two back 
to their old life. They went to Florida to pick 
oranges last winter, and when. they came 
North, in the spring, they found work, to- 
gether, in a hairdressing place. They are 
negotiating with its owner now; their plan 
is to buy it, paying down what they have 
saved and meeting the balance out of the 
earnings of the place. 

Well, what the war did for those girls is 
fairly obvious, isn’t it? But it did something 
for the community too. It’s a pretty good 


? 


thing to substitute two producers for a pair 
of dangerous parasites. Surely something 
can be charged off against the cost of the 
shells that were loaded at Pompton Lakes. 

The war represented opportunity to Annie 
and May at one end of the scale of women. 
And it was useful in a different way to Miss 
Forman, with her three degrees and her years 
of work as a specialist. 

“T knew just as much about my work in 
1917 as I do now,” Miss Forman told me. 
“But I was a woman, so I got no credit for 
it. I was underpaid relatively; I didn’t get 
as much for my work as a man would. When 
the war came they needed someone in Wash- 
ington to do research work in industrial mat- 
ters. They couldn’t get a man, so they took 
me. And now, with my record as a Govern- 
ment statistician behind me I can make any- 
one listen to me. Banks that wouldn’t hear 
of using a woman in important work two 
years ago are asking when I'll be free to talk 
business with them. And I can tell you of a 
dozen women who have had the same expe- 
rience.” 


This Marriage Looked Like a Failure 


Soc are all cases, though, in which the 
war brought about obvious, material, 
tangible changes. But there were a great 
many far more subtle openings for it, and it 
took advantage of them. I’m thinking of the 
Wentworths. And, except for the war, 1 
couldn’t be thinking of them. The Went- 
worths as a couple, as a married pair, would 
have ceased to be. There’d be just Stephen 
Wentworth, going his way, and Helen, cast 
up by herself. 

Wentworth was a brilliant chap, a lawyer 


“with a good and growing practice in New 


York. He and his wife lived in one of the 
rather showy New Jersey suburbs; they’d 
been married about five years when the war 
broke out. They lived well, pretty luxuri- 
ously, in fact. They were buying their 
house; they had a small car. Steve made a 
good deal of money and, bafring illness, was 
sure to make more. So it didn’t worry him 
that he was living up to his income and sav- 
ing nothing. The insurance he carried, which 
was heavy, would take care of Helen if any- 
thing happened to him, and the normal in- 
crease in his income that he could count 
upon would soon go far beyond any possible 
increase in his expenditure. 

And yet, even before the war, Wentworth 
knew vague fears and doubts about his mar- 
riage. He wasn’t so much in love with Helen 
as he had been when he married her; he was 
beginning to admit that to himself. He still 
loved her and she loved him. But they had 
so many quarrels! And then, their life wasn’t 
what he had thought and hoped it would be. 


She Didn’t Know How to Do Anything 


HE was charming. And she was highly 
ornamental. But—and this was what 
eluded her husband—she did nothing, and she 
never had done anything, to entitle her to be 
maintained as she was. Someone had always 
looked after her: her father first, and now 
Steve. She took it for granted that someone 
had to look after her and that someone al- 
ways would. No one had ever asked her to 
do anything in return, and it simply didn’t 
occur to her that she was getting all the good 
things of life for nothing. Actually she was 
just as much a parasite as Annie or May 
before they went to Pompton Lakes. But, 
because she was so like a very lovely orchid, 
it seemed to be quite all right in her case. 
Wentworth was intellectual; he did a 
good deal of reading. That quality in him 
had been one of the things that appealed to 
Helen in the beginning; it had set him apart 
from most of the men she knew. She had 


* planned to develop her own mind; they had 


talked of reading together. But, after her 
marriage, books bored her; she preferred 
bridge, and motoring, the country club, all 
the gay round of suburban life. She irritated 
Wentworth, angered him indeed. But his 
training and background made her life seem 
justifiable. And so things were in a danger- 
ous way, just because neither of them could 
get at the roots of the trouble. 

When the war came Wentworth wanted 
to go. He knew he ought to go, that he was 
ideal officer material. And he knew he ought 
to be able to go, knew it just as surely as he 
knew that he couldn’t. It was because of 
Helen that he had to stay at home of course. 
He didn’t blame her altogether; he shared the 
blame and he knew it. But the facts were 
inexorable. He wanted to go. And she stood 
in the way. He said nothing to her, though; 
what was the use? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 202 
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Pte Four-Door Sedan with three 
point mepeneien L[riplex Springs 


HESE wonderful springs permit 

your car to seep going on rough roads 
without the usual discomfort to pas- 
sengers and damage to car. They absorb 
road shocks, reduce choppy rebounds 
and prolong the life of the car. 

You ride with the comfort of a long, 


heavy car, and with the convenience 
and economy of very light weight. 

This beautiful Four-Door Sedan is a 
closed car of unusual distinction, com- 
pact, yet roomy; luxurious, yet easily 
handled. It weighs only 200 pounds 
more than the touring car. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland. Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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HE delights of Grapelade are many. 

As aspread for bread, toast, biscuit, 
muffins, griddle cakes, its smoothness 
and delicacy are a joy. Everybody likes 
the taste of fresh ripe grapes in Grapelade. 
You will welcome Grapelade as a filling 
for jelly roll and for making tarts. It 
blends delectably with the pastry, giving 
a new flavor and a new goodness. It is 
a splendid sauce for meats and omelets. 


There is no end to the uses of Grape- 
lade in cookery. For turnovers and pud- 
dings, buns and cake frostings—but write 
for the Grapelade Booklet of Recipes 
which gives you the “‘how’’ of these and 
many others, including Grapelade ice 
cream and the Grapelade Sundae. 


Grapelade is a Welch Quality product, 
made from whole, ripe, juicy grapes. 
Seeds and skins are taken out and acid 
crystals removed by the patented Welch 
process. 
sugar. It is the process that gives it that 
wonderful smoothness and retains the 
delicate flavor of the fresh grapes. 


Welch Quality pure fruit products 
also include Fruitlade (Grape-Rasp- 
berry, and other combinations with 
grape), Peachlade, Plumlade and 
Cherrilade. All packed in 15 oz. glass jars. 
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The Reckoning 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200) 


Other men all about him were going. They 
were winding up their affairs. People were 
readjusting their lives. Women closed their 
houses and went home to live with their 
parents. Servants were dismissed; cars were 
sold; economies of all sorts were practiced. 
But the Wentworths just carried on. Some- 
times Steve, reading his paper, would sigh; 
sometimes there would be a casual mention 
of some man who was going. 

It all affected Helen—very slowly, very 
gradually, but quite definitely. She grew 
more sober, became almost a somber figure 
about the house. And then, at last, she spoke. 

“Look here, Steve,” she said abruptly. 
“You want to go, don’t you? And it’s be- 
cause of me you can’t? Because you’ve got 
to stay here and make money enough to 
take care of me?” 

For just a second all his smoldering, re- 
pressed resentment flamed in his eyes. 
“Well, that’s only partly true, dear,” he said 
steadily. “Yes, ?d go if I could. But I 
can’t. I’ve obligations to meet. I’ve chosen 
to handle things a certain way és 

“Oh, I know!” she said. “And I’ve been 
thinking, Steve. Maybe it’s the first time 
I’ve ever really done that; I think it is. And 
it’s up to me to let you go, to look after my- 
self so that you can go. I can do it. I’ve 
talked to Mr. Hazleton. He’s going to give 
me a job. I’ve got clothes enough to last 
ages. I’ve nearly let the house; that will take 
care of the payments on the mortgage. I’m 
going to live with mother.” 


The Home Redeemed 


HEER astonishment made Wentworth 
let her go so far before he broke out in 
vehement, almost impatient protest. But 
she stood fast. She wasn’t guessing. She 
wasn’t being emotional. She was talking on 
the basis of a careful, anxious study of the 
facts. She easily met every objection. 

In the end she had him walking up and 
down the room in a growing fever of excite- 
ment. ‘Why, by Jove! I believe it can be 
done!” he cried. “Helen, you’re splendid! 
I never dreamed it was in you.” 

“Tt wasn’t—until just lately,” she said. 
“Oh, Steve, I’m ashamed. I’m just begin- 
ning to see what a mess I’ve made of being 
your wife. But I’m not going to have you 
go through the rest of life feeling that you’d 
been kept out of the biggest thing that ever 
happened because you’d married me.” 

Captain Stephen Wentworth went to 
France; in due season Major Wentworth re- 
turned. He found his wife waiting for him in 
their home. ‘I couldn’t bear letting you 
come anywhere but here,” she said. “I’ve 
saved a lot of money; the house is all paid 
for. They kept on increasing my salary, you 
see. Mr. Hazleton made me office manager. 
I think he’d like me tostay. But I’m going 
to be too busy here. My dear, when I think 
of the way this house used to be run I could 
weep. You'll see!” 

He is stil] seeing. He came home to find a 
wife who was his partner and his equal, the 
mate he had dreamed of when he married 
her. So there’s a home the war redeemed to 
set against the many—oh, yes, the many— 
that it shattered and destroyed. 
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He Was a “Conscientious Objector” 


UST so, too, the war made some lives 

whole to offset those that it destroyed or 
mutilated. Consider Jimmy Thurston. He 
wasn’t half a man before the war took hold 
of him. Jimmy had curious affinities with 
Jack Flanagan. He was a college man; after 
he took his degree he did newspaper work 
for a while. But, like Jack, he couldn’t stick 
to anything. One of the things to which he 
didn’t stick was his marriage, made when 
he was still a boy. He and his wife didn’t 


quarrel, but they could not live together; 
and so, in the friendliest way, they separated, 
and she took Jimmy junior, aged fourteen 
months, and went off by herself. 

Jimmy had sold some verses to maga- 
zines—he had a faintly flickering talent— 
and he sold a few short stories too. So he 
gave up his tob, moved to Greenwich Vil- 
lage, in New i ork, and became a professional 
Bohemian in a Grove Street “studio.” 

The wrongs of the proletariat disturbed 
Jimmy a good deal, almost as much as if he 
had known what he was talking about when 
he discussed them. He became a pacifist 
just before we entered the war, influenced 
by a group that insisted it wasn’t pro- 
German, but managed to advocate, sincerely, 
most of the things the German embassy 
wanted. He was still opposed to the war 
after we were in it. But he did register, under 
protest. And naturally he was drafted. 


When Jimmy Began to Wake Up 


HEN, for the first time in his life, Jimmy 

had to facea real problem. He called him- 
self a conscientious objector. As such he 
might have refused to serve, to obey orders. 
He would have been punished; but he would 
have kept his self-respect and the respect 
even of people who did not agree with him. 
Actually, however, he took a train South the 
day he was to be inducted into the service 
and slipped across the Mexican border. 

Jimmy was brought back a prisoner and 
sent to camp. I don’t know just why, but he 
wasn’t sent to prison, as he might have 
been; he was set to drilling, and allowed a 
chance to obey orders and act like a soldier. 
Probably because he was afraid of prison, he 
did obey orders. 

Jimmy really was an intelligent young 
man. And in camp he discovered that some 
of his ideas had been grotesquely wrong. He 
learned that discipline did not necessarily 
debase the man who submitted to it; in- 
deed, he saw individuals on every side of him 
who were being re-created by the army life. 
And because he was fundamentally an hon- 
est man, intellectually, he had to admit that 
he himself was better off, physically and 
spiritually, than he had ever been. 

But, after all, I think the great thing that 
changed Jimmy was his discovery of the real 
reason for his flight to Mexico. He explained 
that to his captain one day. “I thought I 
was defying something I opposed because of 
my conscience,” he said. ‘And I was just 
running away because I was afraid. Well, 
that’s not good enough. I’m glad I’m here.” 


When He Got Wide Awake 


WAS just after that that Jimmy was 
recommended for training as an officer. 
He didn’t get his commission; the armistice 
came too soon. But he got something better 
than a commission. When he was discharged 
he found a room far away from Greenwich 
Village. And he hunted for a real job and 
found that too. And after a couple of 
months, in which he found that discipline 
worked as well in civil life as it had in the 
army, he went to his wife. They are to- 
gether again now. 

Those are the sort of things that should, I 
think, be set down on the credit side of the 
ledger of the war. I think they count for 
much more than big things, like the revival 
of the shipbuilding industry in America or 
the creation of a new dye-making industry. 
The sum of such constructive jobs accom- 
plished by the war must be tremendous. You 
can’t assemble them all and weigh them 
against a province or an indemnity of some 
billions of dollars, to be sure. But the effects 
of some of the things the war did will still be 
making themselves felt years from now, to 
the benefit of generations still unborn. 





ALONG THE STREET OF WORKADAY 


BY LILLIAN GARD 


LONG the street of Workaday 
There came a dancing heart; 
Her dreams were youth, her psalm- 
ing gay, 
And age a thing apart. 


She looked at merchandise of gold; 
She weighed the bales of fame; 
Shé scanned rich satins, fold on 
fold, 
Which garbed a titled name. 


She paused and priced them. Then she smiled: 
“My dreams hold naught of this; 
I seek heart’s home, a baby child, 
And just a good man’s kiss.” 
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Been tonight to 
win the charm of 
cA Skin You Love 

to Touch” 


EAUTIFUL skin, soft, fresh, flawlessly 
clear—no other charm makes an appeal 
so instant, so complete. 


You, too, can win this charm. Even if, through 
neglect or the wrong kind of treatment, your 
skin has lost some of its freshness and delicacy — 
if it is marred by blemishes, blackheads, con- 
spicuous nose pores—you can correct these 
defects—you can make your skin as clear, as 
smooth and soft as a woman’s skin should be. 
For your skin is changing every day. Each 
day old skin dies and new skin takes its place. 
Begin tonight to give this mew skin the Wood- 
bury treatment suited to its individual needs. 


You will find the special Woodbury treatment 
for your type of skin in the famous booklet of 
treatments that is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake today. 
A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts for a 
month or six weeks of any one of the treat- 
Sold at 
drug stores or toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


ments, or for general cleaning use. 


Tuis BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FOR FRAMING 
SEND FoR Your Copy Topay! 


This picture with sample cake of soap, booklet of 
treatments, samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream, for 20 cents. 

Walter Biggs, one of America’s most noted painters, 
has given this charming interpretation of “A Skin You 
Love to Touch.” 

Reproduced from the original oil painting in four colors 
—on fine quality paper—it will go to you ready for fram- 
ing—no printed matter on it. Size 124 x 22 inches. 

Thousands will want this picture. Send for your copy 
today. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 103 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tf you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 103 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 
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For 20 cents we will send you 
this picture, a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
—large enough for a week's treatment—the booklet of 
treatments, “A Skin You Love to Touch”, containing 
the treatment for YOUR INDIVIDUAL TYPE OF SKIN, and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Write to the address given above. 
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The Living Room That Grows 


By Ethel Davis Seal: Drawings by Marion Dismant 
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A Settle Longing to Bridge the Gap Until 
You Can Afford That Sofa 


DON’T give much for a ready-made 

living room, a finished, smug, signed- 

and-sealed living room, that was fur- 

nished the year John and Mary got 
married, or the year Uncle Reuben died and 
left us all that money. No; I don’t like 
these cut-and-dried principles in furnishing. 
I like things that grow, whether they be 
flowers or people, souls or homes. And as 
for a living room—why, the growing kind is 
the only kind to have! 

Perhaps it is because people do not under- 
stand this that so many living rooms look 
alike. There is no inspiration back of their 
furnishing, and little real knowledge. We are 
all apt to be influenced by what we see next door and in 
the homes of our friends; sometimes this is the only 
standard. So we goround in circles, and stereotyped and 
unlivable living rooms multiply; while the furniture 
people flourish on our purchases of things in sets, when 
they would really just as willingly sell us something 
better if they thought we were ready for it, and the 
prices of these better things would be no higher. 
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What you need is a dream—of what you want your 
living room to become. A real vision that you can work 
toward, and save for and start right now to materialize, 
even in that very next purchase of furniture. 

For most people are only able to decide on the wood 


’ they want for their furniture and the color scheme for 


the room itself, and then their big idea stops, until they 
reach the store where the things are to be purchased; 
and, because there is no settled vision, one is apt to have 
sent home the very thing that will prove a disappoint- 
ment in the years to come. 








The living room bought by the yard is nearly always 
a disappointment. It is apt to have no air of individ- 
uality, and its repetitive chairs, carvings and colorings 
become frightfully tiresome. As soon as you get a set 
of anything you immediately limit your activities, be- 
sides not being able to obtain as interesting an effect, for 
you are continually having to demand a certain foot, 
or a certain upholstery, matching your set, when you 
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A Gateleg Table, Armchairs, Lamps and Pleasantly Draped Windows Spell Living-Room Charm 


Fireplace, Books and a Sofa are Within the Reach of Any Living Room 


start out to buy a single new piece. A certain amount 
of conformity is to be desired in the living room that 
grows—in fact, it is absolutely necessary. There should 
be an unobtrusive color scheme; the woods should match 
or blend; the upholstery stuffs should not conflict in 
texture or design, such as the combination of leather 
and velours, or leather and chintz, or two warring 
cretonnes in the same room. Sense should be exercised 
in all things. But if these important rules are obeyed, 
just so much more leeway is allowed for the pursuance 
of individuality and variety. 







A Secretaire Worth Saving and Waiting For and 
a Chair That Well Goes With It 


And, when you stop to think, why are you 
always so apt to say that furniture of a certain 
kind, really good furniture, is too expensive for 
you to consider? Add up your expenditures for 
clothes during the last year or two, and see how it 
compares with the price of a couple of pieces of 
furniture of this kind. Yet your clothing is re- 
placed without more than a passing thought, 
while the furnishing of your house, if you have 
started the growing kind, should last your life- 
time. Then, if you don’t buy all your furniture 
at once, you can spend more on each piece, mak- 
ing your purchases so infrequently that you do 
not feel the increased expenditure. In the end 
you will have such fine pieces that they may even 
outwear you. 

Well, what is this idea back of a living room that 
grows? And how is it different from the usual leather- 
rocking-chair-mercerized-scrim living room? 

For one thing, you must be willing to start house- 
keeping, as it were, without nearly enough: with 
perhaps only two or three world-everlasting pieces that 
you'll never replace at all, and with as many more 
filling-in pieces for actual comfort, always got with a 
view to using them in some other part of the house 
after their sojourn in the growing living room isa thing of 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 216 
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The New Czecho-Slovak Designs 


MADE IN AMERICA BY OLD-WORLD WORKERS 





A Square Cover of Natural Burlap, Cross-Stitched in Rich 
Colors and Fringed With its Own Threads 





Soft and Brilliantly Colored Worsteds 
Effectively Traced in Long and Short 
Stitch on Buff Linen 


Distinctive in Design Yet Simple 






















in Character is This Cushion in 
Cross-Stitch on Calcutta Canvas 








Indicative of Coloring in . 


Decorated China 





Varicolored Soft Tones 
on Ivory-Tinted China 


These Brilliant Colors 
are Well Blended 





N PRESENTING HESE examples of 
these works of the the handicraft of 
Czechs and Slovaks it is an interesting people— 
with the feeling that in our friends in the Great 


War—are merely indic- 
ative of a wide range 
of activities for the 
fostering of Old-World 
folkcrafts. 


color relation, design, 
placement and technic 
of execution they will be 
a real inspiration to all 


whe andy Cae ne Lamp Mat That Glows in Reflected Light 
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Library Table 
Runner or Wall 
Drapery —the 

Ukranian Cross * 








Imagination May Easily Picture the Delightful Reality in 
Color and Durability in the Use of These Draperies, Espe- 
cially for Bungalows or Porches With Their Rustic Settings 


Curtains of Tinted Scrim, Richly Ornamented With Cross- 
Stitch Embroidery in Dark-Blue Thread, That Would Grace 
Any Window or Doorway. The Design Offers Itself to the 
Receptive Home Worker as a Whole or in Parts for Other 
Decorative Pieces 


From the Collection of James Slater McHugh 
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Using Bright Colors Indoors 


COLOR SCHEMES AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS 





One of the Motifs Used 
on the Hangings 


RIGINALITY, re- 

strained by good taste, 
can scarcely be better ex- 
pressed than in the home. 
Every woman should have 
some knowledge of color com- 
binations before she attempts 
to apply it, for color can make 
or mar an entire room. 

One of the charms of orig- 
inality in decoration is the 
ability to dip a nondescript 
length of material into the dye 
pot and bring it out a radiant 
scarf or a stunning portiére. 
Practically that very thing 
was done by the woman who 
evolved the decorations for 
thisroom. Theside draperies, 
valances and couch cover are 
of crash toweling in the natu- 
ral color, block printed with 
the two motifs pictured. 





A Workbag Decorated With 
Block Printing 


BY BEATRICE DOANE CRAIG 





























The Entire Color Scheme of This Room is Enlivening Yet Restful. The Plain Walls and Neutral Side Draperies 


Make an Excellent Background for the Cool Green Hangings 




















The Same Room With Warmer Colors Introduced, and a Slight Variation in the Handling of the Materials 


Drawings 
by Edna ae 








The Other Motif. Both are 
Wood-Block Designs 


HEdark-painted furniture 

used in the room pictured 
is a perfectly legitimate excuse 
for the lovely Japanese silk 
hangings at the windows. 
Those at the door are of muslin 
dyed to match. The couch 
pillows are of linen, dyed, and 
the heavier silks. 

In the lower picture the 
color scheme has been warmed 
by substituting orange for the 
cooler blue-green. The hand- 
blocked couch cover of monk’s 
cloth has been reversed, too, 
using the design as a border 
with two-colored bindings. 
The woven rug repeats the 
color theme and is laid on a 
dark-painted floor, which 
shows furniture and rug to 
advantage. 





Something “ Different” in a 
Telephone Bench 
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It Will Keep the 





Children Busy | 


This mother smiles happily. She | 
can sew or read, without giving a | 
thought to Bobby and Ruth. They no | 
longer get bored and fretful and trou- | 
blesome with asking “Mother, what 
can I do now?” 

This beautiful new toy fascinates 
them for hours at a time. Mother 
knows it means real joy for them—new 
knowledge and long hours of peace and 
quiet for her. 

There’s a whole series of the 


BUBBLE 
BOOKS 


RALPH MA YHEWand BURGES JOHNSON 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 


The First Bubble Book 

The Second Bubble Book 

The Third Bubble Book 

The Animal Bubble Book 

The Pie Party Bubble Book 

The Pet Bubble Book 

The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 
The Merry Midget Bubble Book 


You can’t give your children anything that 
will delight them more—anything that will so 
beautifully train their taste for rhythm and 
color and music. 

Rollicking, rhyming stories, and_ beautiful 
colored pictures, and music—real records for 
real phonographs—all three in one gorgeous 
wonderful book. 


Music, Pictures and Songs in One 


Your children have had stories—they’ve 
had pictures—and music. But never before 
have they had all three together. 

Now in these magic Bubble Books, they read 
the familiar story, then look at the rainbow- 
colored pictures of fairies and dancing elves 
and wonderful animals and very human, happy 
little boys and girls, and then—best of all- 
they take out one of the real Columbia phono- 
graph records (there are three in each book) 
and listen to somebody sing the song they’ve 
been reading about. 


Tom, the piper’s son, sings all about how he 
stole the pig—and Old King Cole calls for his 
pipe and his bowl, and his fiddlers three make 
the loveliest real fiddling music—and Mary’s 
lamb really bleats, and the three little piggies 
really squeal, and the pussies meow, and the 
mice squeak, and all the dear, familiar Mother 
Goose people are there singing their songs in 
the greatest glee. 

The children will shout with delight, and 
they'll think the elf-like boy on the cover who 
blows all these songs out of his magic bubble- 
pipe is a real, live fairy. 

Each volume is complete in itself, with three 
phonograph records, each in a little pocket in 
the book, just made to fit it. The children love 
them, and you can always keep adding to their 
collection—for there are already nine published, 
and ever so many more to come. 


> 





Each one is a joy and a delight. Go today to 
any bookstore, Columbia Graphophone store, 
gift shop, toy shop, music store, or department 
store, and get a Bubble Book to make a child 
happy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Established 1817 New York 








An Attractive Dining-Room China Closet 


With a Furnace Register Below 





RI J A March, 











A Very Successfully Planned Built-in 
Bookcase. The Curtains at the Side May 















A Corner China Closet for a Colonial Din- 
ing Room Finished in White Enamel 


be Drawn Across on Cleaning Days. They 
Also Give a Delightful Color Note 
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The Two Views Above 
are in the Same Room, 
Showing How Very Well 
the Built-in Dressing 
Table and Dresser May 
be Handled. These Fea- 
tures Will be Especially 
Appreciated Where Space 


is ata Premium 


On the Left is a Little 
Breakfast Nook Just Big 
Enough for Two. The 
BrideWho Does Her Own 
Work Will Like it. On 
the Right is a Little 
Breakfast Room as Seen 
Through the Pantry Way. 
It Accommodates Six 
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Quite a Novel Way of Building in a Fireplace Seat and 
Quite Cozy for the Small House and Bungz!ow 


A Fireplace Nook With Built-in Seats in the Entrance Hall 
Assures the Home-Comer a Warm Welcome 
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3864 Bandeau for Average 
Figure. Sizes 32 to 48 











For Festa Gowning 


Every woman knows that the prerequisites for perfect gowning are smart- 
ness of design, smoothness of contour and comfort in the. wearing. 

H. & W. Brassieres smooth the contour of the figure to the standard 
of perfection on which all smart gowns are modeled, thereby assisting 
greatly in the perfect adjustment of the gown, its comfort and its appearance. 


‘No Gown Looks so Well Without Them 


They wear well—they look well—especially when sheer gowns are worn 
—they have had a place in the wardrobe of everyone who knows them 
since 1902. 

Priced at seventy-five cents to five dollars. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


On Every Garment 














The Mark of 
Superiority Since 1902 


There is a special H. & W. design for every type of figure 


é R : e \ f a 4 g a 1 , } \ 
4210—Lace Bandeau for Average. —_~ Confiner & Bandeau malin ~ for Stout Figure. all ~ ae ery” Hook aero “— ner & Bandeau 4481—Brassiere for Average. 
Sizes 32 to 48 Stout. Sizes 36 to 52 Sizes 42 to $2 Sizes 34 to 48 Average. os 32 to 48 H ross-over-back) Sizes 34 to 48 
he H. & WC >». shed f Brass: fly k, N. J 
Che H. . Company, *“ The House of Brassieres,”” Newark, N. J. 
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PATENTED PROCESS 


_ DEHYDRATED 
Fruits and Vegetables 





Extra Delicious— 


More Economical 


ERE are foods with the high recommendation of all fac- 

tors in home cooking—flavor, wholesomeness, econ- 

omy, variety, convenience. They are the choicest fruits and 

vegetables from Oregon’s orchards and gardens and are pre- 

pared by a new and patented process; King’s Dehydration. 

King’s Dehydration is the reducing of weight from pounds 

to ounces by removing the water on/y from ripe, luscious 

fruits and newly gathered vegetables. None of the qualities of 

the fresh products is sacrificed. Color, flavor and nourishing 
food values are retained in their original fullness. 


Ripened by Nature 


The fruits are ripened on the tree or bush—not in storage 
or while being shipped. The vegetables are gathered at the 
right time for table use. Thus King’s attains the utmost in 
flavor and quality. Because of the scientific processes used, 
these foods retain all of their original wholesomeness. Noth- 
ing has been taken away but the water, the waste and the 


work. 


King’s Food Products Company 


45 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Office: 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 





Dehydration Plants at: 
Salem and The Dalles, Oregon 


Try King’s Now 


An assortment of King’s on your pantry 
shelves assures a pleasing variety to your 
menus and the keen enjoyment of fresh 
fruits and vegetables at any meal. Ask 





Dehydrated Fruits and 


not find them easily, 
send the coupon for 
trial assortment. 
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your grocer for King’s 


Vegetables. If you do 





~ - 2 
i 
a 
KING’S FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 45 Fourth St., Portland, Oregon 
Please send me full-size trial packages of King’s Dehydrated products indicated “The Story of King’ 
Dehydration”’ and the New King’s recipe book. I ae. _ iii te 


Pon Anoles: —30c per carton (2 large pies or 6 large 
portions of sauce). 


Loganberries—35c per carton (Enough for 
5 people. Splendid for pies). 


Peaches—35c per carton (From seven to ten 
dishes). 
Prunes—50c per carton (Fifteen portions). 
Name 


Street. 


City and State 





Grocer’s Name 





___Soup Vegetables—10c per carton (Sufficient 
for six or eight plates of soup). 

__Spinach—30c per carton (Six to eight gen- 
erous portions). 

—__Squash—25c per carton (A vegetable for six 
people or 4 pies). 

—__Stringless Beans—35c per carton (3 pints when 
ready to serve). 








His Address 

















Lady Astor, M. P. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


her philanthropies have to do with the wel- 
fare of women and children. There is the 
“Wissie Wee Cot” in Dousland. It is named 
after the one little daughter of the household, 
Phyllis, aged ten, whose pet name is “‘ Wissie,”’ 
and its aim is to give invalid children the 
best of care and more than an even chance 
against the evils of poverty and disease. 

Then there is the Francis Astor Créche in 
Cecil Street, Plymouth, a haven for homeless 
little ones. She is also interested in the Vic- 
tory Club—for girls. She gave this club its 
comfortable quarters and put it on a busi- 
ness basis in such a way that the girls would 
not feel that they were accepting charity. By 
the payment of a small sum monthly the 
girls themselves keep it in running order. 
Here Lady Astor spends many evenings, her- 
self just as much a girl as any of them. 
The Civic Guild of Help and the Three 
Towns’ Nursing Association also know her 
interest and generosity. The only speech in 
the House she has 
so far made was 
about the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital 
City, the first of 
its kind in the 
world, which has 
been started be- 
cause of the rec- 
ommendationsof 
the best child 
specialists in 
England. There 
are many heart 
and lung cases 
among the chil- 
dren of London 
and many un- 
necessary deaths 
in the summer 
heat and the 
damp winter 
cold; so the plan 
is to build a city 
for them in the 
Chiltern Hills, 
where they will 
have altitude, a 
cool climate in 
summer and dry 
air in winter. Lady Astor has been one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the proj- 
ect from the beginning. 


N HER London home in Saint James’s 

Square one feels the tread of the ages, for 
this ancient mansion is now nearing its three 
hundredth anniversary. It was built by 
A.uthony Grey, the tenth Earl of Kent, some 
time in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He lived there until his death in 1720, 
when it was inherited by his son, who was 
made Duke of Kent and lord chamberlain to 
Queen Anne. In 1725 it was damaged by 
fire and rebuilt by Lord Burlington, who de- 
signed the Louis X room, which over- 
looks the square. In this room, according to 
history, many important political conclaves 
and social gatherings have taken place. But 
it isin the dining room—a long banquet hall, 
high ceilinged and with oak rafters grown 
black with time, floors worn by the passage 
of many feet, a long refectory table and 
chairs, all of oak, darkened by long usage and 
worn concave in places—that Lady Astor’s 
belief in old traditions is confirmed. For not 
one new touch has been allowed to spoil the 
hallowed antiquity of it, unless it be the elec- 
tric lights mellowed by soft shades. Even 
they are unobtrusive, and the candelabra 
which have lighted many a regal repast still 
glow gently upon the gatherings of interest- 
ing and important minds which the present 
chatelaine draws about her table. 

The floors in the Astor home creak. In 
many places they are badly worn. Shabby, 
some would characterize it. But it isn’t that. 
It’s a fine clinging to the splendid past, a rec- 
ognition of the high lessons that it holds for 
us. For that is Lady Astor’s virtue. She be- 
lieves in taking the best of the old into the 
new. She believes in woman in the home. 
She believes in large families. 


ADY ASTOR also believes in making those 
about her happy. Isawthat at once inthe 
comfortable and artistic surroundings of her 
office force, in the large, open fireplace where 
a blazing fire kept the chill away, in the 
roomy, soft settee at one side of it for rest 
when the day’s work has been difficult, in the 
charmingly set tea table where the tea hour 
is a merry one, when tasks to be done are not 
too pressing. I saw it also in the frank and 
cordial manner in which she meets those who 
help her in her work. Sometimes she sends 
them home early, if the work has been very 
hard; now and then she presents them with 
tickets for a matinée or suggests an outing of 





Lady Astor Visiting a London Hospital 
Where She Has Endowed a Number of Beds 


an hour or two, if the weather is unusually 
fine. She is a comrade and companion with 
everyone who comes in close contact with her. 
Every problem laid before her enlists her 
immediate interest. ‘Problems are only 
tests of one’s strength,” she remarks with a 
laugh and then begins the immediate tack- 
ling of the solution. 


SPOKE of her eyes as gray; but they 

change, even as she speaks, according to her 
subject and the mood it awakes in her. When 
talking of her children they lighten until they 
seem almost the color of the sky on an early 
spring day, so full of youth and sparkle are 
they. As she touches on her responsibilities 
and on the forces which threaten to under- 
mine organized government and the home 
and all that civilization has proved to be fine, 
her eyes grow dark and her deep, musical 
voice grows deeper. When she talks of her 
hopes and ambitions for the needy, her desire 
that every child 
born into the 
world shall have 
a fair chance, 
there is a wistful- 
ness in her eyes. 

To make plain 
what sort of per- 
sonthisAmerican 
woman is one has 
only to quote 
some of her opin- 
ions and towatch 
her as she works 
in the House of 
Commons and 
out of it. Here 
are a few: 

“Tt is time for 
all of us to sink 
our small per- 
sonal differences 
and prejudices 
and to stand 
shouldertoshoul- 
der against the 
enemies within— 
particularly class 
hatred, selfish- 
ness,domination. 

“War has shown the need of putting citi- 
zenship above party. We cannot gather the 
fruits of peace unless we still recognize that 
need. 

“T have a good policy, but I have two 
things besides—ideals and principles. 

“One of my enemies said the bitterest 
thing she could about me. She said I had a 
pretty face. I thought I had lost that fifteen 
years ago. It has bucked me up more than 
anything I have heard for a long time. 

“T understand there are those who wish to 
retrench on schools and housing. How use- 
less it is for critics to tear down and weaken, 
unless they have something better than a 
school of thought to offer.” 


oh e e 


Rg ON’T think for a minute that I am 

ashamed of my American birth. I have 
nothing but Anglo-Saxon blood in my veins 
and that of the very best. I am proud of 
every drop of it. 

“T have heard it said that a woman who 
has children should not go into the House of 
Commons; she ought to be home looking 
after her children. That is true, but I feel 
that someone ought to be looking after the 
more unfortunate children. My children 
are among the fortunate ones, and it is this 
that steels me to go to the House of Com- 
mons to fight the fight not only of the men 
but of the women and children of England. 

“Now is our time for showing our heroes 
who have gone on that they died to make 
the world better. 

“You are not going to get a perfect gov- 
ernment until you are a perfect people. I do 
not think the government is always right 
and that it is always an angel, but no more 
are you and I always right or always angels. 
A government can only reflect the governed, 
but if each of us would come boldly out and 
work for what we think would help our 
country, then indeed we would be helping 
the world to be perfect. 

“T feel that as women we have not always 
been quite fair to men. If men have failed, 
we have made them fail. We have to raise 
our standards, not lower them. The men 
will not disappoint us if we expect the best 
of them. 

“Sometimes my enemies take my cheer- 
fulness for frivolity. I would not give two- 
pence for a man or woman who cannot be 
cheerful when on the right thing. 

“‘Disorganized government is only organ- 
ized disorder.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 212 
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“THAT WELL-DRESSED LOOK” 
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—and you wear it home! 


You have none of those fatiguing fit- 
tings, anxious wondering “how it will 
turn out” and possible tearful disappoint- 
ments! You try on a Wooltex Tailor- 
made, and whether you’re slim or full- 
figured, tall or tiny, there’s little doubt 
that you can wear it home. 


Think of one woman after another buy- 
ing one of the many Wooltex Tailormade 
models, having the hem _ permanently 
sewed and wearing it out of the shop! It’s 
happening every day, so do you wonder 
that enthusiasts say Wooltex Tailormades 
are “custom tailored”? They are—every 
one of those little touches that mean so 
much to your “ well-dressed look”’ is there ! 
The snug shoulders, the collar that never 


**Pinehurst."’ It's cf French Blue Angora 
Polo, this little sports coat. The Gray An- 





lte 


‘lailor-mades 


It’s just a bit of white satin embroidered in gold and black. 
But, neatly fastened inside the collar of your tailormade, 
it means that you'll wear the coat or suit with all the 
pride we take in signing it! Remember, no 
matter how much it “‘looks like”’ a Wooltex 
Tailormade, it just can’t be without 
that Wooltex signature 
shown abovel 
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Abeer + BVO 


Walking might easily become an obsession if you pos- 
sessed either of these little Wooltex Tailormades! The 
little lady on your right chose the ‘‘ Briarcliff’’ knockabout 
in a tan mixture Scotch Tweed—though she could have 
had gray or green. When you “‘look sharp" you see a 
touch of wistaria running through the belt and facing 
the pocket flaps. It comes without the color, too. You 
wear the collar high or low and the skirt is comfortable 
walking width. $55. 


On the left you see the ‘‘ Lee” knockabout in Irish Home- 
spun. The coat is quite ‘‘boxey"’ and fastens with one 
button. Both coat and skirt have double pockets, and 
the sleeve links keep the wrist snug filling. The skirt is 
designed for walking and you'll like the colors— Reddish, 
Yan, Hemp, Blue and Brown mixtures. $68. 








gapes but lies flat against your neck, the There’s nothing faddish or extreme 
well-cut sleeves that keep their shape. about a Wooltex Tailormade—you can 

The linings are cut first and carefully | wear it while the fabric lasts and if you’ve 
fitted to the given size—not shaped and ever worn one you know how the materi- 
adapted to meet the fabric as in the aver- als wear! They’re just about the best 
age “readymade.” Tricotines, Suede Velours, Polo Cloth, 
Silvertones and Tweeds—all wool, every 


After all, so many of the good and bad 
one of them! 


points of a coat or suit are hidden that 
your faith in the designer and tailor is When you’re looking for your Wooltex 
your real guide. That’s why you find in Tailormade, ask the salesperson for “The 
the better shops well-dressed women Tailored Woman”—it’s a magazine of 
searching for that bit of white satin in assured and coming fashions. Or, if you 
coat and suit, which we described above! _ like, write us and we will mail it to you. 


“The Tailored Woman,” Fifth Avenue 
at Fiftieth Street, is the exclusive shop in 
New York showing the Wooltex Tailor- 
mades. For the shop nearest your home, 
write us! 


** Meadowbrook.” This is another sman 





Polo Coat. Large, square pockets, con- 
verlible collar with self stitching and a nice 
broad belt make it unusual. The shoulders 
are snug, the back straight with stitched 
seam down the centre. It is open in back 
from six inches below the waist to the hem. 
In the same colors as the *‘ Pinehurst."" $58. 


gora Tuxedo facing conceals two little pock- 
ets, and those sharp little points over the hips 
are extremely smart. The cuff is “linked,” 
the shoulders snug and the back full. It 
comes in Squirrel, French Blue and Tan— 
the Tuxedo collar is self or contrasting An- 
gora. $45, : 





© The H. Black Co. 1920 


Cleveland:New York 

















a The H. Black Company 
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Right In Your Own Home 


It is the easy way to solve your biggest buying problem. 
You avoid all the tedious waiting at counters, and 
the fatiguing task of ‘“‘shopping around.”’ 


Just sit down comfortably in your own home, while the World’s 
Star Representative lays before you the great World’s Star 
Store of Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear direct from the 
largest institution of its kind in America. 


Quality of the highest standards, unequalled variety, prices that 
mean real economy, and the pleasure of buying without effort 
or distraction—these are the advantages you have in buying 


World's Star 


Hosiery and lem KiF 
Underwear 


Made in cotton, wool and silk for every 
member of the family and sold only direct 
from mill to home. No Hosiery and Under- 
wear department in any retail store offers 
wider selection or more distinct values. 


For 25 years, World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear have been sold in 
this manner direct to users. Ten thousand 
representatives are helping housewives and 
Every Klean-Knit garment reaches mothers to solve their biggest buying prob- 
you in a state of perfect cleanliness, lem. and renderin 1 . highl 
having been sterilized and sealed in = ering a personal service highly 
this package at the mill. appreciated by their many customers. 


World’s Star Representatives Are Everywhere 


Every World’s Star Representative is specially se- 
lected. She knows the housewife’s buying problems. 
She is trained to help you. You will find it a real 
pleasure to meet her, a real pleasure to buy from her. 


Made in a Modern, Sanitary Plant 


Sterilized Garments, Sealed Packages 


World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear are made by healthy, 
wholesome Americans amid healthful, sanitary surroundings. This insures 
better workmanship, better quality, better goods. 


Sanitation is especially important in the manufacture of hosiery and under- 
wear, as these garments are worn next to the body. Every known means is 
employed inthe World’s 
Star Mills to protect all 
garments in the process 
of manufacture. 





The Sanitary Package 


Live steam at eighty- 
five pounds pressure is 
forced through each 
underwear garment, 
thoroughly _ sterilizing 
every thread. Gar- 
ments are then sealed 
tight in dust-proof, 
germ-proof packages, 
and are never again 





baa “ % ‘Ptr 
World’s et 
Star Mills — ‘ 
The greatest plant 
in the world making 
and selling hosiery and 
underwear FB et from mill 
to user. lern in every way, 
sanitary and healthful, it is an ideal ee a7 human 
place of employment for the hosts of healthy, happy Americans ands until you break 
who make World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear. the seal. 


From mill to user, the World’s Star way, saves time, saves 
money—make your selections right in your own home. 


If you do not know the representative in 
your locality, write us and we will tell you. 





It is possible that we have no representation in your vicinity just at this time. You 
may wish to be our exclusive representative. The work is pleasant and profitable. If 
interested, write for complete information. 
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Buy Hosiery and Underwear 














Lady Astor, M. P. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 210) 


There were many who thought that be- 
cause Lady Astor was spontaneous and 
ready she would be impulsive in her voting 
and decisions. But their judgment has 
proved to be false. Her first act was to vote 
against the bond lottery which has been sug- 
gested as an easy way to create ready sub- 
scription. She felt that England had always 
shown herself capable of answering all de- 
mands put upon her and she did not think 
it right to bring gambling into government 
finance. 

After a week in Parliament Lady Astor was 
asked for her impressions. She laughed and 
said: “I think I’ve disappointed my enemies; 
I’ve been so silent. They expected me to be up 
and down, asking questions and making a 
proper nuisance’of myself. Instead I acted 
as I hope and think every woman and man 
should act. I want to see what the House 
is like. Also members must see what I am 
like. What do I think of the House of Com- 
mons? It would be an extraordinarily stupid 
thing for me to say when I’ve been there 
only a week. I can say quite frankly that 
I am grateful to the members for the cordial 
reception they have given me. Some of 
them still refuse to adopt me, but even some 
of these veterans are showing signs of thaw- 
ing. The other day I actually saw one of 
them smile. It was a very faint smile, but it 
was the beginning of the end.” 


N TALKING with a number of the mem- 

bers about their feeling regarding a woman 
in the House of Commons, I was somewhat 
astonished to find that there were really few 
dissenting voices. One hears so much about 
what we as a modern nation are apt to call 
England’s ‘old fogyness” that I expected 
to find an almost unanimous feeling against 
the new intrusion. If they felt that way, 
there were only three who had the courage 
to say so; and these three—I talked with 
them after Lady Astor had been in the 
House a week—were already beginning to 
back down a little from their opposition, 
because they saw that they had formed a 
mistaken conception of the part she was 
going to play. 

One of her antagonists said: ‘‘I welcome 
Lady Astor, but I do not welcome women 
members.” 

Another, an Irishman, quite took the 
wind out of my sails by exclaiming brusquely: 
“‘1’d not mind so much if she were English 
instead of American.” 

Another, quite an old man, gave this 
reason for his opposition: “She knows how 
to run a family and to have children. That’s 
her business and she’d better stay by it.” 

On the other hand the large majority of 
members, even those in the Labor Party, 
think that it is time that a woman should 
be in Parliament. One member, an ardent 
Coalitionist and a man who fought through 
the war and came out of it badly wounded, 
expressed the general idea when he said: 
““T welcome Lady Astor as a new recruit in a 
good cause. She will look at things from a 
new point of view and give us more hardened 
politicians food for reflection. There are 
many questions before the House with which 
she is better acquainted than any other 
member. Especially is this so in matters 
relating to women and children. Her posi- 
tion cannot fail to have a good effect upon 
the position of women generally and to help 
us men by advancing equality of men and 
women in the professional and industrial 
world.” 


HATEVER the opinion against her, 

she was roundly welcomed on her first 

day. When she appeared in the House for 

enrollment she was treated to a good deal of 

good-natured raillery, all of which she took 

in good part. She entered the house accom- 

panied by Lloyd George on one side and 
Arthur J. Balfour en the other. 

As she stepped up to sign the scroll a 

humorous member called out: “‘ You’d better 


look out, George, or you'll lose your job 
soon”; a joke that was so well appreciated 
by all those in the House that the gavel 
came down a number of times before quiet 
was restored. 

That there are to be other women in the 
House of Commons appears to be an es- 
tablished fact in the English mind, for a 
room has been prepared for what are to be 
known as the “lady members.”’ It is the old 
Jacobean room, and before the war it was 
fixed up as an extra tea room for the mem- 
bers. Now it is reigned over by Lady Astor, 
who sits at tea, a tiny person in a very large 
room. Its high walls paneled in carved oak, 
its embellishments and sconces of silver, its 
heavy and exquisitely carved furniture act 
as a fit setting for this lone woman, for they 
speak of the isolation that she has braved in 
taking up a new burden and a new respon- 
sibility for all womankind, and one that has 
not been assumed without great sacrifice on 
her part. 


HIS member of Parliament is just as 
much a woman as any of us. She likes 
pretty clothes, beautiful jewels and places to 
wear them. She has them still, but the places 
to wear them have had to decrease, for she 
finds that being a lawmaker takes up the 
greater part of her time. She loves to ride 
and to golf and to skate and to dance and to 
play tennis. But for so long as she is a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons she will have 
to eschew many of the pleasures that have 
hitherto gone to fill in her days and weeks. 
Her chief diversion nowadays, outside of her 
household duties, is making the rounds of 
the various philanthropic enterprises she is 
interested in, attending political meetings 
or going to No. 10 Downing Street, the 
Prime Minister’s stronghold, where she is 
humble enough to take instructions on prob- 
lems which she does not as yet understand. 
And, of course, there are always the week- 
ends at Cliveden, invitations to which are 
eagerly sought. Cliveden has no less an 
interesting history than has No. 4 Saint 
James’s Square,.West. It was built for the 
second Duke of Buckingham, son of the 
famous George Villiers, and was visited by 
Charles II and his courtiers, including John 
Evelyn. It is rated as the most beautiful 
house on the Thames. But it is not only on 
account of its beauty that it is popular 
among the social and artistic lights of Eng- 
land and the Continent as a happy place to be 
invited to. It is because, particularly, Lady 
Astor is credited with having the most en- 
tertaining salon in England. She has wide 
and varied interests, and she gathers about 
her those whose vision and whose talents are 
in proportion to them. 


N THIS respect she laughingly quotes Mr. 

Balfour, who said to her, upon receiving an 
invitation to a week-end at Cliveden House: 
“When I come to your house it is always 
with a feeling of excitement. I never know 
whom or what I am going to meet.’”’ And 
by way of explanation Lady Astor adds: 
“That is the joy of my life. He always 
came.” 

Those invited always do go to Lady 
Astor’s, for.they know they will not have a 
dull moment. Also, they know they will come 
away the better for having been there, the 
way most of England feels about Lady Astor 
in Parliament. They know she will lend a 
new interest to things and will leave the 
House and the government better off for her 
having been there. 

Yes, our American member of the House 
of Commons is going to “make good””—an 
American colloquialism which many Eng- 
lishmen used in prophesying her success as a 
politician. And she’s going to do so because, 
to quote a member of Parliament: ‘“‘She’s 
staying by the things she knows—measures 
for women and children and the poor. She’s 
not trying to mix into affairs that are really 
men’s business after all.” 











BAY CITY, MICH. 
We Have Been In Business Here Twenty-five Years 
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A VIRGINIA VISCOUNTESS 


A GENERATION AGO Lady Astor, M. P., was “Nannie” Langhorne, 
and even then she was a recognized leader, but in a different sort of exploits. 
Helena Lefroy Caperton, still a resident of Richmond, Virginia, has a lively 
recollection of her girlhood friend and her feats as chief of “the Langhorne 
gang,” feats which in those days shocked “‘ Mammy ’Liza”— and which may 
yet startle the conservative constituents of “the first lady M. P.” Mrs. Caper- 
ton recounts these memoirs in “A Virginia Viscountess” in the April number 
of the HOME JOURNAL. 
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Such Beautiful Homes 
Everywhere Are Decorated With | 





(The Nationally Accepted Wall Tint 


LABASTINE, instead of Kalsomine 
or wall paper, solves the problem 
of home decoration — the proper 
coloring of walls. 


For rooms naturally light, use Alabastine 
numbers 27, 33, 58. If the windows admit 
strong sunlight use Alabastine numbers 
54, 28, 49. If shaded by trees, numbers 


26, 52, 20 will be found most appropriate. 
Ceilings should always be of much lighter 
tint. Numbers 20, 26 and white Alabas- 
tine are largely used for this purpose. 


You can easily match the colors of your 
rugs, draperies and furniture with stand- 
ard Alabastine tints, and any unusual tints 
can be easily secured by intermixing. 


Write for Interchangeable Color Chart 
Sent Free Upon Request 


The Alabastine chart gives color sugges- 
tions for the different lightings and differ- 
ent uses of -your rooms. North rooms for 
instance receive the most trying light. 
Such rooms should usually have warm 
tones of brown and tan, Alabastine num- 
bers 31, 48, 56. 


Rooms with south exposures are inclined 
to be hot. The light that enters is strong 
and yellow. Reddish and brown tints in 
such rooms usually make them appear 
smaller, close and stuffy. The cooler, light- 


Look for the Cross and 


Alabastine, a dry powder, can be mixed in a minute 
with pure cold water and easily applied with a suit- 
able brush. The cross and circle printed in red on 
every package is your guarantee of genuine 
Alabastine, the wall coating which for more than 


absorbing Alabastine tints, numbers 22, 
23, 24 are far more restful and pleasing. 
Rooms that are dark should be decorated 
in the lighter Alabastine numbers 26, 21, 57. 


These are just a few examples of the 


hundreds of correct color treatments to_ 


be secured by using Alabastine. 


Select from our color chart the proper 
wall coating for each room. Should you 
employ a decorator tell him to bring 
Alabastine in original packages. 


Circle Printed in Red 


38 years has been recognized nationally as the 
correct interior finish for buildings of all kinds— 
homes, hospitals, auditoriums, churches, schools 
and public buildings. Ask for Alabastine by name. 
Poor results show that a substitute has been used. 


359 Grandville Avenue 


The Alabastine Company Granp Rapips, MicH, 


5 Ib. package white Alabastine. 


P 5 lb. package tints Alabastine. a clase <aiaph 
rices Special Deep shades (No. 33 dark green, No. 58 dark brown). obec 





To Your Trade 


Your Local Dealer Is Entitled 


igs 


MIX IN ONE 
MINUTE WITH 
COLD WATER 















No Package 
Genuine 
Without Cross 
and Circle 
Printed in Red 








RECEPTION HALL 


Alabastine numbers 48, 54, 56, are 
recommended for this room. 
















SLEEPING ROOM 


Alabastine = ye 31, 20, 24, are 
recommended for this room. 






















NURSERY 


Alabastine aS 32, 23, 22, are 
recommended for this room. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FISH 


For years and years, in sea and pool, 
The Fishes have conducted school ; 
And, well | know, if you could see 

How interested a fish can be 

In cuhat he’s taught, you’d not complain 
And school-advantages disdain. 

In every clime, beneath the aave , 

To school, from grassy nest and cave, 
The little fish of every kind 

In long processions daily cuind— 

The Sun-fish, Moon-fish, Star—fish fine , 
The Pipe-fish and Sea-porcupine, 

The Sword-fish , Globe-fish , Angler, Sole, 
And little Whales that pitch and roll; 

A dozen kinds of Sharks, and those 
Queer John Dorees with lumpy nose. 
A Pilot-fish, with eyes like beads, 
Each bevy. of school-fishes leads . 

But there ! a breath I'll have to take ! 
A list complete | can not make. 

The teacher? But you’d never guess ! 
re’s noted for his great success 

In grasping and in holding on 

To cuhat he sets his mind upon— 
The stern old Lobster, quick and sure, 
Who knows the fisher’s every lure | 
With traps and nets and spears and hooks, 
Instead of printed picture books, 

He shows how well-instructed fish 
Sometimes escape the breakfast dish. 

He offen gells : “Put down qour fins , 

You fish, and wait till school begins! 
For such impatience, Cod and Trout, 

rll Keep you in, when school is out? 
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“I Saved $100 on My Clothes 
this Season” 


““Yes, I made this dress myself. It cost exactly $18.50 for the 
materials and I haven’t seen anything in the shops for as much as 


$75 that I like as well. You know I never used to sew at all. 


But 


since I learned I’ve made so many things—this dress, a tailored 
suit, two house dresses, three petticoats, several blouses and lots 
of lingerie. Then I made three school dresses for Betty and the 


dearest little coat from one of mine. 


Why we have more and 


prettier things than we ever had and—I was just figuring up 
yesterday—lI’ve already saved $100 on my clothes this season.” 
Thousands of women in city, town and country are telling 





The Woman’s Institute 
has developed a wonderful 
method of teaching dress- 
making by which you can 
learn easily and quickly, 
in spare time, amid the 


comfort and quiet of your 
own home surroundings, to 
make waists, dresses, skirts, 


suits, coats, lingerie, hats, 
children’s clothes,—every- 
thing you desire for your- 
self, your family and 
others. ; 

This new plan is so sim- 
ple you start making gar- 
ments at once, so thorough 
that without previous ex- 
perience you acquire in a 
few months right at home, 
the skill of a professional 
dressmaker. 


Dress Better at One- 
Third the Cost 


You can save two-thirds’ 
il of the money you now 

spend for clothes, or have 
three times as many dresses 
by learning to make them 
yourself. 
absolutely new dresses at 
merely the cost of ma- 
terials, or you can make 
over garments of previous 
seasons into fresh, charm- 
ing dresses in the current 
styles at almost no cost 
at all. 

You can have better look- 
ing, better fitting, more be- 
coming clothes because you 
will be able to develop 
styles just suited to your 
own individuality, in fab- 
rics and colors of your own 


You can have 


practically this same story since learning at home through the 
Woman’s Institute to make their own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 





What Delighted 


Students Say 
45,000 Others Have Ses, Sie tite 
Learned Quickly mann, 499 Greene Ave., 
e ‘ rooklyn, N. Y., writes: 
There is not the slightest ;During the past month 
$92 made three silk skirts, 
doubt about your ability to | (73 ak aan tae 
learn. More than 45,000 petticoats, and have al- 
. : : most finished two serge 
women and girls in city, dresses for my little 
town and country, in all | sirls. My husband can- 
. not get over how beauti- 
circumstances and of all | ful the children’s coats 
are. could not get 
ages from 12 to 60 have them in the stores for 
roved by the garments less than $30 a piece.” 

£ 

they have made and the Mrs. Nels Anderson, 
Winside, Nebraska, 
dollars they have saved the | writes: “I can’t tell you 
success of the Institute’s how delighted I am with 
method. 


my lessons. My husband 
tells me we have nicer 
and better clothes now 
than we ever had. I 
made a coat for myself 
and one for my little 
girl, and have had a lot 
of praise about them. I 
got the two coats for 
half of what one would 
cost ready-made.”’ 
Mrs.R.E.Whitney,27 
Bridge St., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, writes: “‘I made a 
wool jersey dress and 
beaded it myself by 
hand. Everyone who has 
seen it admires it, and 


Go in Business as a 
Dressmaker 


The training is so com- 
plete that you can take up 
dressmaking as a _ profes- 
sion and sew for your 
friends, secure a position 
or have a shop of your own. 
Hundreds of ambitious 
women and girls have suc- | the best art is it cost 
cessfully established them- eve parchased it in a 
selves in business through store for less than $45.” 
their Institute course and a oe 


” - Elizabeth, La., writes: 
now have splendid in- Before I began my 
comes. 


studies I could not sewa 
Send Today For 


straightseam. NowI can 
make the most beautiful 
‘‘Dressmaking Made 
Easy”’ 


garments of all kinds. I 
not only do all the sew- 
ing for my little girl and 
myself, but ever since I 
finished my fourth les- 

You cannot afford to let 

another day pass without 

finding out all about this 

new plan. Simply send the 

coupon below or a letter 


son I have made from 
$10 to $40 a month 
sewing for others." 
Mrs. Arnold Forbear, 
Shelby, Mich., writes: 
“Before I began the 
Course, we bought all 
or postal for a copy of the 
Institute’s handsome, 64-page 
illustrated book, ‘‘ Dressmaking 
Made Easy.”” Your mere re- 
quest will not obligate you in 
any way, but it will bring you— 
free—the full story of how you 


our clothes ready made 
or hired our sewin 
can dress better at less cost or 


done. Now I do it all. 
Last Fall I made all my 
sister’s clothes before 
she went to college and 
everyone admired them. 
It is such interestin: 

work to make beautifu 
things when you know 
. they are made cor- 

prepare for success in the dress- rectly.” 

















Making Your Own Shades 


By Charlotte Lilienthal 


HE directions given 
here for shade mak- 
ing apply to the 
simpler forms only. In 
figuring for the amount 
of material, measure 
around the larger edge of 
the wire frame and allow 
foraseam. For the width, 
allow a good inch at top 
and bottom in order to 
have sufficient material to 
catch down and to pull on 
when making. Cut the 
outside, a lining and inter- 
lining. The interlining is 
necessary when material is 
thin to help to hide the 
frame and the bulbs when 
the shade is lighted. 

Buy white taffeta bind- 
ing ribbon in bolts. For 
a twenty-four-inch frame 
about three bolts are 
necessary. Measure for 
the top and the bottom 
rims three times the cir- 
cumference; for the rods, 
about once and a half their 
length. To these the sew- 
ing is done so they must 
be very tight. 

Wrap three times around 
the places of joining, once 
to the left and twice to 
the right of the rod. Wrap 
all ends under the ribbon 
and finish by tacking with 
white silk. It is best to 
wrap the rims last. 


Into the Frame 


URN the frame upside 

down. Put the material 
on the inside of 
the frame, then 
turn over the 
material onto 
the frame. The 
interlining 
should be on 
top; the outside 
material should 
come next; and 
the lining last. 






Pull Lining Up Over Top of Rim. Stretch With Left 
Hand. Space Fullness; Pin. Catch by Sticking Needle 
From Top of Shade, Through Under Side of Wrapped 
Rod Onto Lining With Small Stitches. Then Backstitch 





Wrap the Frame. Sew to the Bottom 
Rim With Backhand Stitch. Whip 
the Seams and Push the Lining Up 





Clip the Raw Edges Close. Stretch 
Interlining and Top Material Up to 
Top Rim. Space Fullness; Pin, and 
Sew Down With Backhand Stitch 





Stretch a Second Time by Folding the 
Rough Edges Down Onto the Top of 
Shade and Whipping Through the 
First Sewing. Clip the Edges Close 


Now catch down the ma- 
terial onto the binding with 
strong silk twist with a 
backhand stitch on the 
bottom rim. Seam all 
three pieces, and then clip 
the seam edges, and whip. 
Press the seams carefully 
so they will hardly show. 


LIP close the raw edges 

on the rim. Draw up 
the two top materials and 
push the other lightly into 
the frame. Stretch the 
material until it is very 
““drummy”’ when the fin- 
ger is run across the fin- 
ished gathers. Even up 
the fullness, and pin to 
the top with steel pins. 
Catch down the material 
with a backhand stitching, 
and space gathers as you 
sew. Turn the raw edges 
down onto the top of the 
shade and stretch the ma- 
terial a second time, whip- 
ping down tightly this 
folded edge onto the 
covered wire. Be sure to 
catch well through the 
first sewing. 

Pull up the lining 
through the top of the 
shade. Place all seams 
over rods. Space, and pin 
the fullness, and pull the 
silk over the edge of the 
rim. Fasten from the out- 
side material onto the 
lining close up under the 
rim with big stitches on 
the outside and small 
stitches on the lining. 
Catch well through the 
underside of the 
binding tape 
and_backstitch 
to hold the ma- 
terial tight. 
Sew on ruffles 
and cover the 
top with braid. 


Into Big Stitches on Top of Shade. The Finished Shade 
is of Pink Organdie Over White China Silk, Trimmed 
With Ruffles of White Organdie and White Organdie 
Bias Folds Blindstitched Down With Pink Silk Rat-Tail 





The Living Room That 


Grows 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 205) 


the past, as, for instance, a quaint four- 
dollar kitchen table with drop leaves, painted 
black with an edge of Chinese red, that two 
or three years hence will be just the thing 
for the reading table in your bedroom, and 
may even, on the way, be made to serve its 
term as the serving table in the dining room, 
with one leaf turned down and backed up 
against the wall. 

Glance at the two interiors of the liv- 
ing room grown up. Is there not plenty 
of vision for what you want to begin to get 
for that room of your own? The soft, comfy 
chairs, which do not match by a long sight, 
and not more than two upholstered alike; the 
fine davenport, worth waiting for, its place 
having been filled, meanwhile, by the wooden 
settle bench; the gateleg table, the most 
artistically homelike choice for the living 
room; and the deep brown of the furniture, 
mostly of mahogany—in brown finish be- 
cause this is the most beautiful; mahogany, 
because this is the wisest selection when the 
buying of furniture is to be stretched over a 
period of time, for mahogany changes not. 
And at any time an old piece can be done 


have should be sought for in this preliminary 
material. So, too, may you wait for the rug 
or carpet, substituting a dark rag, or some 
smalt, plain-colored rugs that can be used 
in the bedrooms or halls later. 


|S greener ny that wicker is extremely 
suitable for a room of this kind, both 
now and later on. It is wise not to have too 
much of this, however, and choose the coarse, 
strong and plain weave, which is so beautiful 
in ivory or colors. Avoid rockers. Straight 
easy-chairs can be even more comfortable, 
if they are well chosen, and they have the 
advantage of being correct. 

After you buy your upholstered chairs, 
you may wait for their final covering for a 
year or two, for the chairs nowadays come in 
exceedingly presentable first covers. Then 
you can cover them with a material really 
good. Avoid leather, or overmuch tapestry. 
Choose the expensive printed linens, mostly 
imported, the high-grade cretonnes, the plain 
velours, the reps, or the new horsehairs. 
These last you would never recognize under 
the name; but they do wear! 








| wa wo ws 








choosing. making profession. over to look like new. Build in your bookshelves, for these are 
Millinery i prettier than the regulation bookcases, and 
Sinai eieie naa -—-- OR a room of this sort make the back- they help mightily to furnish a room. 
hats of all kinds for yourse!f and others, P ground dignified: plain cream, tan or gray Eventually get a plain carpet or carpet 
doy ma ed nd oy Tittie store WOMAN'S INSTITUTE on the wall and, of course, borderless; if rug in taupe, brown, gray; a Wilton in one 
of your Bum. check the Millinery Be = xed oe a A possible, Nhe gene of ivory; otherwise, of of these tones, or mixed with blue or green. 
Derticulare ¢ will come to you—without eae tase tae aneien eee oo me dull, rubbed: brown. The floor should be Acquire your lamps and other small objects 


Cooking 


Through the Woman's Institute you 
can now also learn at home every phase 
of Cookery—how to select, buy, care 


0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking © Cooking 


rather dark, even if of hardwood. Hardwood 
does not have to be butter colored, you know. 
And you may start with inexpensive cre- 
tonne at your windows if you wish, pending 


by degrees; and do not yield to the tempta- 
tion to clutter the room. When you have 
finished, stop! Do not add another touch. 
And recognize the fact that your living room 


for, prepare and serve healthful, appe- Nam Ceara ee RE your final choice. But the design should be has grown up, after these pleasurable years 
cost—by this easy, delightful, home- | full of character, not too light, and the of furnishing, and that you may now sit back 
Goty eet ras | a Coe tities general color scheme you will eventually and enjoy its mellowing charm. 
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wo of the many 
distinguishing features of 
the Electric Sweeper-Vac 


1. THE MOTOR DRIVEN BRUSH 


operated electrically at the proper speed to remove every speck 
of threads, lint and hair and vibrate the nap without injury to | 
the rug. 











2. THE SWEEPER-VAC COMBINES 











TWO CLEANERS 
IN ONE 


either the plain suction type or the Motor Driven Brush type. 


ES, THERE THEY BOTH ARE IN THE 
ONE SWEEPER-VAC. Choose whichever 


wigs Say af you wish. One turn of that lever gives it to you. 
ny ill 
a ee ye fry. 
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If you are in doubt which of the two recognized 
types of Vacuum Cleaner you ought to have this 
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EZ doubt may be dispelled at once, for the ELECTRIC 
BP SWEEPER-VAC combines both types—either one 
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instantly at your command. 
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Z LZ For a Vacuum Cleaner THERE IS ANOTHER STEP BE- 
AA EE YOND even good construction and efficiency before it can 
LE 





fully please the housewife. 


It must be LIGHT AND EASY TO OPERATE AND 
FREE as possible from need of the ‘‘trouble-man,”’ so that the 
housewife can feel AT REST WHILE SHE WORKS. 


This is the ELECTRIC SWEEPER -VAC way. 
IF YOU COULD SEE how we make the SWEEPER-VAC 


and watch our rigid three-fold inspection of every cleaner, we 
believe you would buy it even if it did not have its score or more 
of unusual features. 


pe ELECTRIC 














Ask for The 
Vacuum Cleaner 
with That Lever 





WITH -MOTOR-DRIVEN- BRUSH 


Ask for our most elaborate book ever written on Vacuum Cleaners. It’s free! 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, Department 6, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Your spare time is worth money 
We will buy it for cash 


Miss Gertrude J. Brown, of Indiana, whose likeness appears above, 

is a subscription representative of The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 

Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. In a single 

month she has been able to earn $100.00 extra. You, too, can now 

make liberal profit in your spare time, easily and quickly, without 
previous experience. 


No experience is necessary 


You can earn money from the mo- 
ment youstartwork. Miss Dorothy 
Gregory, of New Jersey, with no 
previous experience whatever, 
earned $56.00 extra in a single 
month. She has earned as much as 
$20.00 in one day! If you have en- 
thusiasm, personality, and the de- 
termination tosucceed, asdid Miss 
Bangs, of Kansas, you have every 
qualification for immediate profit. 





Miss Dorothy Gregory 
New Jersey 


Your work is easy and pleasant 


‘The easiest money I ever earned,” 
is a frequent comment from newly 
appointed representatives. ‘‘The 
work is pleasant, and healthful,”’ is 
another. Mrs. Alice M. Hewitt, 
of Michigan, especially enjoys 
many friendships with people of 
culture whom the work enables her 
to meet. Miss Fay Ball, of Illinois, 
finds the work congenial — she 
likes being ‘“‘her own boss.” 


Your profits are liberal 


For your work we will pay you 
commissions, salaries and bonuses 
of unusual liberality. Miss Louisa 
Lyman, of Indiana, easily earns 
$1.00 for every spare-time hour, 
and Mrs. Nellie McCall, of Minne- 
sota, who has more time to spend, 
has earned over $350.00 in one 
month. Since all remuneration is 

, based on production, there is no 
Miss Tou Lyman = Jimit to the amount you can earn! ™ Nellie MicCall 


Minnesota 
Your business is permanent 


Fifteen yearsago, Mrs. S. B. Craig- 
head, of Massachusetts, secured 
her first three subscribers. All three 
are still on her list, and she has been 
paid $22.50 for this first five min- 
utes’ work! Miss Myrtle Mason, 
of Washington, banks on renewal 
profits,andotherswriteusthattheir 
Curtis subscriptions renew up to 
90% .Youcanbuildapermanentbus- 
iness with ever-increasing returns. 


Miss Pauline Bangs 
Kansas 





Mrs. Alice M. Hewitt 


Miss Fay Ball 
Michigan 


Illinois 






Mrs. S. B. Craighead 
Massachusetts 


Miss Myrtle Mason 
Washington 


|. -----------------Cut Here------------- 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
612 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: If these other women can do it, I can, too. Please tell me all 
about your plan for easy, pleasant, spare-time money-making. 


Name ao 7 2) x: % 








State 
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To Avoid Waste 
in House Building 


By Charles E. White, Jr. 


illustrations on this 
page donot be alarmed 
if they seem scientific. 
Various types of economi- 
cal construction for houses 
are shown and the cuts 
must, therefore, be more 
or less technical, but the 
ideas can be easily under- 
stood. A knowledge of 
them will greatly assist 
you in building this 
spring—help you to talk 
intelligently with your builder, and assist 
you so to reduce the cost of your house. 
Of course, it isn’t compulsory that you 
adopt the technical language of house 
building. Though “floor joists” are so 
marked in the illustrations you may con- 
tinue to call them “‘sleepers”’ if you like; no 
harm will be done if you term the “‘studding”’ 
“upright boards,” or the sill “foundation 
timber,” or rafters “roof sleepers.’”’ As long 
as one understands what you are 
talking about, no one’s feelings will 
be hurt if you choose to use a build- 
ing terminology of your own. 
““How dreadfully expensive it is to 
build now,” is said so many times a 


EF STUDYING the 





To Reduce Cost, Build the Cor- 
nice of Plain Boards, Using a 
Galvanized-Iron Hanging Gutter 


bank, build a “form” of 
planks, leaving the space 
between planks and 
earth—usually 8 to 12 
inches—to be filled with 
cement concrete, 

Of course, in a sandy 
soil the earth bank would 
cave in and must be sup- 
ported by an additional 
wall of planks built tempo- 
rarily against the bank, 
thus adding to the ex- 
pense. 

When building a house covered on the out- 
side with cement-plaster you may use a 
kind of outside boarding containing grooves 
to which the cement plaster is directly ap- 
plied. Thus it is not necessary to cover the 
framework of the building, first with boards, 
then with furring strips with metal or wood 
lathing; the new boarding takes the place 
of boarding, furring and lathing and in ad- 
dition contains on the inside a thick layer of 
damp-proof 
paper. For 
those who pre- 
fer it, however, 
ordinary board- 
ing and metal 


% FLOOR JOISTS 
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day that there is hardly a prospective TT 


house owner who does not view the 
problem with concern, wondering how 
to make an ordinary pocketbook 
stretch to the limits of a new home. 
Yet, for various peculiar reasons, this 
is an excellent time to build. 


In the first place, prices will not be el 


lower for some little time to come, 
we are told by experts, and it is pos- 
sible to offset the high cost of build- 
ing somewhat by employing more eco- 
nomical methods of construction. So 
there is much hope for ambitious 
home builders. 


A Good Way to Reduce Cost 


NE of the most important ways to 

reduce the cost of building is to 
simplify the structural framework, us- 
ing timbers of smaller size and less of 
them. At the 
same time it is 
much cheaper 
to spike all tim- 
bers together 


mortise-and- 
tenon joints, 
and the result 
is quite satisfac- 


tory when the 
spiking is thor- GROOVED | 
oughly done. BOARDING 
Let us begin, 
then, with the 
““bones”’ of the 
house—the 
frame—and 
start our con- 
servation by 





FINISHED 
SIDING 
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or wood lathing 

can be used in- 
stead. 

When a 

| house is to be 

covered on the 

[4 BRIDGING exterior with 

Nt oe wood siding, 

finished siding 

may now be 


/ 
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vy STUDDING 


procured which 
makes unneces- 
sary any under- 
boarding. 

Now glance 
at the illustra- 
tion showing 
the framework 
of an inside par- 
tition. Tosave 
money, have 
the floor joists 
laid from wall 
to wall, when 
possible, 
straight across 
the supporting 
girders. Then 
cover your 
joists with rough underflooring. On 
top of the floor boarding—where 
partitions are to go—spike a 2-by- 
4-inch scantling called a “shoe’’; 
then erect the upright studding. This 
is cheaper than other methods. 

When purchasing door and win- 
dow frames buy stock frames— 
ready-made—from any of the big 
mills or from your local lumber 
dealer. 


UNDER-FLOOR 
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Skeleton of Inside 
Partition Built as 
Cheaply as is 
Practical 


Simple “Trim” Saves Money 


N THE interior trim of the house— 
baseboard, door and window cas- 
ings—you have an opportunity to 
save by using ready-made “trim,” 


specifying that GRADE) | OUNDATION WALL 
no timber pur- “saree “] 

chased fromthe SS 2! 

lumber dealer EARTH 26 

shall be thicker py is Saw 


than 2-inch. 
This saves 5 ey 
money right ee 
away, because ae 3 
thin timbers ! 

are cheapest; : 
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we can get our 
thick timbers 
by spiking two 
thin ones to- 
gether. 

For outside 
and inside par- 
titions ordinary 
2-by-4-inch 
studding is used, though you should remem- 
ber that the lumber mills have now cut down 
the sizes of their timbers and 2-by-4-inch 
sticks now measure actually but 134 by 334 
inches. However, this size is sufficient for 
ordinary residence work. Another economy 
consists in supporting second-floor timbers— 
where attached to outside walls—by means 
of thin boards let into the sides of the upright 
studding. This is cheaper than the heavy 
timber ordinarily used. 


A Cheap But Excellent Foundation 


| yes the foundation wall a good cheap way 
is to dig the cellar the exact size of the 
building, cutting the clay bank neat and 
clean. Then, a distance inside this earth 


Economical Foundation and Out- 
side Wall; Upper Portion Shows 
Single-Thick Wood Siding; 
Lower Portion, Single-Thick 
Cement Plaster; No Under- 
boarding Required in Either 


bearing in mind that simple trim 
makes money for you in three ways: 
to begin with, it costs less; second, 
the cost to put up is less; and third, 
it costs less to paint. For doors 
choose a top casing that doesn’t re- 
quire being mitered with the side 
casings, and thus save labor. 
Speaking of interior finish, remem- 
ber that wood of pretty grain is 
cheaper finished in ordinary stain or 
wood dye than with several coats of 
paint, and for those who do not re- 
, quire white woodwork the result is 
‘ quite charming. For white wood- 
work, however, it will be necessary to use 
enamel paint when a durable finish is desired. 

Ready-made outside and inside doors and 
windows can be bought, now that we have 
such a wide range of tasteful styles to choose 
from, and there are various labor-saving 
ways of applying exterior finish, such as 
casings, cornices, shutters and _ trellises. 
Many cornices built up of plain boards are 
effective and as a usual thing a half-round, 
galvanized-iron gutter hung on the outside is 
practical and looks well when painted. It 
has the advantage of being easily and cheaply 
renewed when out of repair. 

The outside finish offers a chance to reduce 
the amount of painting required by using 
shingles orrough boards forsiding, stained one 
coat instead of requiring three coats of paint. 
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Brassieres that Beautify 


OUR DeBevoise gives added style and grace to the lines of 

f, your figure—the fit of your gowns—-your entire appearance. 

, DeBevoise brassieres fit better, look better, wear longer and are 
, more comfortable and satisfactory in every way because of the 

superior quality of their design, materials and workmanship. You 

are always sure of getting the utmost brassiere value for your 

money if the brassieres you buy are labeled ‘‘DeBevoise.” * 


All DeBevoise advertisements are every purse, and every DeBevoise ” 
illustrated with photographs from life type comes in a fascinating variety 
—-not with idealized drawings. They of materials and trims, At good stores 
show the actual brassieres themselves everywhere. Made, labeled and guar- 
as they fit and look on real women. La anteed by Chas. R. DeBevoiseCo., 
Are they not truly ‘‘Brassieres Wa $] up \Y Newark, N.J.—the oldest and 
that Beautify’’! A type for y largest House of Brassiere 
every figure at a price for * \ Specialists in the world. 


Jin if 
INSIST always 
on this Label 
of Highest 


Celt 











| Outsize Type (Pat) " Bandeau Type Pigg Ot Underbodice Ti pe | ee 
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Miss Manhattan Cats & Suits * 
“Youthful New York Styles 
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No, r2a1-M 


$mart as it can be is 
this coat of Polo coat- 
ingconveniently pock- 
eted and universally 
becoming. Ask for it 
at your favorite stere. 








No. §78-M 


embroidery 
feature of this 
‘tricotine suit cut on 
lines of exceptional 
youthfulness, 



























HERE'S something amazingly youthful about 
Miss’ Manhattan Coats and Suits—an air of | 
smartness and style sureness that appeals to every 


feminine heart. 


The tailoring and materials are worthy, too, 
the sort you are proud to wear and eager to show 
your friends. 





There is one exclusive ready-to-wear or depart- 
ment store.in nearly every center in the United 
States that is privileged to sell Miss Manhattan 
creations — write for my free Fashion Book and I 
will tell you the name of the store nearest you. 

1372 Broadway py U, ‘4 tm ore 
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A Heat-Saving Device 
By Mrs. S. D. Moles 
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THE first home in 

| Ros we lived we found 

that a great deal of heat 

was lost in the furnace room. 

Upon investigation we found 

that the waste came largely 
from the smoke pipe. 

So when we built our pres- 
ent home some four years 
ago we undertook to over- 
come this waste and were 
gratified with our success. 

While planning the furnace 
arrangements, we had a tin 
pipe or jacket 12 inches in 
diameter made and placed 
outside the 7-inchsmoke pipe, 








CEMENT FLOOR 





opening at the lower end 
near the furnace. The upper 
portion contracted into a regular hot-air pipe 
which opened into the room above through 
an ordinary register. This 15-by-24-foot 
room is sufficiently heated from this wasted 
heat. There is another regular hot-air register 
in the room, but it is seldom opened. 

We have found the arrangement so effi- 
cient that we think many others would be 
benefited by installing a like attachment. 


In very many cases it can be added to 
furnace pipes which are already in place, as 
there is nothing complicated about it. The 
fresh air could also be drawn from a fresh-air 
duct leading directly from outside the fur- 
nace room. 

The expense is very reasonable, ours cost- 
ing us at that time between seven and eight 
dollars to install. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 


Do You Know of Our Architectural 
\ Books? 


JouRNAL BunGALows. Price, 50 cents. 

JourNnaL Hovses. Price, 50 cents. 

Your FIREPLACE AND How To Burtp It. Price, 
5 cents. 

How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHouLD KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLE House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

JourNAL Birp Hovuses. Price, 25 cents. 


For any of these books address the Book 
Editor, THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL. 


WEAVING THE NEw BAskKETs. Price, 25 cents. 
BASKETS FOR GIFTS AND BAZAARS. Price, 25 
cents. 


For these comprehensive pamphlets, which 
include pictures and descriptions, address the 
Art Department, THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Clothes 


Fasnions For Stout Ficures. Clothes to 
give the slenderest lines are cleverly exploited 
in this new illustrated book. Price, 15 cents. 

Basy’s First CiotHes. Helps the mother to 
dress baby in the most hygienic and daintiest 
way. Price, 15 cents. 

MatTeErRNITy CLotueEs. A wise choice of suitable 
clothes of all kinds. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES. 
(Patterns can be supplied.) Price, 15 cents. 

Tue Brive’s Book. A new edition of charming 
illustrations, with information regarding the 
bride’s trousseau needs. Price, 15 cents. 

SMOCKING AND How 1T 1s DoNE. Many differ- 
ent stitches to use in trimming children’s 
dresses. Price, 10 cents. 

EcoNoMIcAL MAKE-OvERsS. Ideas for women, 
girls and children. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Illustrations and 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Contains many short cuts 
to economy. Price, 10 cents. 

Address the Fashion Editor, THe Lapres’ 

HoME JOURNAL. 

FASHION SELECTIONS FOR MArcH. Contains 
many illustrated designs in new fashions for 
women, girls and children. Price, 10 cents. 
Address the Service Bureau, THe Lapres’ 

HomE JOURNAL. 

For THE MorHeEr-To-Be. A new booklet— 
“General Suggestions for the Expectant 


Mother”—containing 12 pages of useful in- 
formation and showing the layette necessary. 
Send 15 cents to the Service Bureau, THE 
Lapies’ Home JourNAL, 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


THE Goop Foop Booktets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These book- 
lets tell how to select the five kinds of foods 
necessary to maintain health and they also 
give the reasons why of well-cooked food. 
Price, 10 cents each: 


Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly. 

Serving Fat as Food—Cream, butter and other 
fats provide the fuel that keeps the body fires 
burning. 

Serving Minerals as Food—The right way to use 
and cook the vegetables and fruits that clecnse 
and cool the blood and regulate body activities. 
Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
used starch or carbohydrate that makes energy 
slowly. 

Body-Building Foods—The protein foods that 
make and repair muscle and tissue: meat, milk, 
fish and eggs. 


ONE HunpreD TurirtT Recipes. Price,10 cents. 

Low-Cost MEALS FoR HicH-Cost Times. 
Price, 10 cents. 

A GUIDE TO MENv Makxinc. Price, 6 cents. 
Address the Household Bureau, THE LapreEs’ 

HoME JOURNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Entertainments 


THE Book or ANNOUNCEMENTS AND SHOWERS. 
Price, 15 cents. 

Her WEppING Day. Price, 15 cents. 

GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Price, 15 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

NONSENSE FortTuNES. Price, 5 cents. 

THE Book oF Farr Boortus. Price, 25 cents. 


Address the Entertainment Bureau, THE 
Lapies’ HomME JourRNAL. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Needlework 


Tue New Book oF SWEATERS AND KNITTING. 
Containing the latest designs. Price, 15 cents. 

THE New Book oF CrocHET AND NEEDLE- 
worRK. Full of ideas for fancy workers. Price, 
15 cents. 


Address the Service Bureau, THe Lap1es’ 
Home JOURNAL. 





delphia, Pennsylvania. 


PRICE 

Women’s and Misses’ Dresses . . . $0.25 
Serre 
0 a ee 
All Other Patterns 





HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


HE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL patterns may be purchased from any store 
selling Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the 
Pattern Service, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 


Patterns for designs lettered and numbered with three figures (for example, A-574) 
; will be cut to measure at $1 each. 


PRICE 
ae ae a 
CO ee eee eee 
Transfer wes od Designs . . . .20 
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In place of an Easter 
card — your photograph. 
Both seasonable — 
but one a permanent 


reminder of you. 


There's a Photographer in Your Lown. 


(An early. appointment means time for careful work.) 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 









































HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive 
on a crisp, clear day in early spring, when sharp winds 
bring a ruddy color to one’s face, and stimulate the 
joy of living? 


Ma rch Wry ds But these same keen winds produce other effects. They 


and 
the Complexion 


roughen and chap tender skin,—they catch up little par- 
ticles of dust and lodge them in the tiny pores of the face, 
and trouble results. The natural oil of the skin combines 
with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, 
gray-looking, and rough. 


Prevent these conditions—help to keep your skin clear, 


healthy, and soft, by cleansing it with RESINOL SOAP. 
Let the pure, refreshing lather sink into the pores and rid 
them of lurking impurities. You will doubtless be delighted 
with the results. 


But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives a 


creamy, non-drying lather which is alone 





sufficient to warrant its adoption by the discriminating man. 








complexion defects. It has been for years a favorite among 
women who know that its mild fragrance, its rich color, and 
its unusual cleansing qualities come only from the gentle and 
soothing Resinol properties it contains. 


Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 
Let us send you a trial size cake. Dept. 1-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Scraps That He Picks Up Here, There and Everywhere 


The Last Two Pages: Edited by the Office Dog 


Two Horses, Weighing 1600 Pounds Each, to- 
gether recently pulled 3750 pounds, or 550 
pounds more than their combined weight. One 
elephant, weighing 12,000 pounds, pulled 8750 
pounds, or 3250 pounds less than its weight. 
Fifty men, aggregating 7500 pounds in weight, 
pulled 8750 pounds, or just as much as the 
single elephant; but, like the horse, they pulled 
more than their own weight. 


- F = = 


The Aim of Every Woman of the Burmese 
tribe of Padung is to elongate the neck as much 
as possible, and to effect this a female child has 
a brass wire fitted around her neck to which 
additional rings are added as the years go by 
until she is 15, when she is valued by the length 
of her collar and purchased as a wife. Girls 
with necks over a foot long are not uncommon. 


* € 2 < 


Hailstones of Six or Eight Pounds are said 
to have fallen in Namur in 1719, and the mis- 
sionary, Father Hue, who ought to be a credible 
witness, records the fall in Tartary in 1843 of a 
block of ice as big as a millstone, which took 
three days to melt. In May, 1902, a Hungarian 
village reported an 1110-pound block, requiring 
eight men to remove it, and in Tippoo’s time 
one as big as an elephant was said to have fallen 
near Seringapatam. 

¢ ¢€ t¢ 


The Feet of 1087 Soldiers in the 16th Penn- 
sylvania Infantry showed: Corns, 750; callosi- 
ties, 1059; toes hammed or crowded, 636; 
hammer toes, 16; ingrowing nails, 762; bun- 
ions, 613; good feet, 290; men wearing shoes 
one-half size too small, 290; men wearing shoes 
one or more sizes too small, 476; men wearing 
shoes too large, 131. 


+ F 


Whales Used to Walk. That is the state- 
ment of Prof. D’Arey Thompson, authority on 
fishes of the sea, in a lecture on that subject 
at the Royal Institute, London. He said the 
whale originally had four feet or fins, but that 
the two hind ones had simply dwindled away. 
In bygone ages ancestors of the present family 
of whales walked about much as seals do. 

















The Rain Tree 


JOW and then the newspapers publish de- 
LN scriptions of a wonderful tree, said to grow 
wild in Peru, from the leaves of which falls a 
continual shower of rain, even in the driest 
weather. It has been gravely proposed to in- 
troduce this tree into countries where the rain- 
fall is not sufficient for the needs of agriculture. 
In fact, a so-called “rain tree’’ has actually been 
advertised and sold by nurserymen, and is being 
planted extensively in the drier parts of Australia. 

The story of the rain tree is very old. The 
early voyagers reported finding such trees in the 
East Indies, the Canary Islands, Guinea, Brazil 
and elsewhere. Nowadays, however, Peru seems 
to be the favorite home of the rain tree. 

Every plant draws up water from the soil, and 
this water is usually evaporated from the leaves, 
passing off into the air in the form of an invisible 
gas known as “‘ water vapor.”” However, the air 
can hold only a certain amount of water vapor, 
and if it is fully charged evaporation can no 
longer take place. In such an atmosphere the 
water of a plant may gather in little drops on 
the surface of the leaves and stems, and ulti- 
mately trickle off upon the ground. 


on the plant are known as “false dew.” 


Guttation occurs chiefly at night, or in cloudy or 
In a very dry climate it does not occur 
at all; and for this reason, even if the so-called rain 
tree could be successfully introduced in such a climate, 
it would not contribute any moisture to the parched 


foggy weather. 


soil. 


There is another explanation that may account for 
Many years 
ago the English traveler Spruce reported the following 


some of the stories told of the rain tree. 


experience: 


“The Tamia-caspi, or rain tree of the eastern Peru- 
vian Andes, is not a myth, but a fact, although not ex- 
actly in the way popular rumor has lately presented it. 
I first witnessed the phenomenon in September, 1855, 
I had gone one morning 
at daybreak, with two assistants, into the adjacent 
A little after seven o’clock 
we came under a lowish spreading tree from which, 
with a perfectly clear sky overhead, a smart rain was 
falling. A glance upward showed a multitude of cicadas 


when residing at Tarapoto. 


wooded hills to botanize. 


This process is 
called “guttation,” and the dewlike drops thus formed 


Weather Oddities 
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Who Wants a Baby? 


He Suddenly Appeared in the Clouds Just After a Thunderstorm, Near Asheville, 
North Carolina, Lying on His Back and Kicking Up His Little Legs 


The Mystery of Dew Ponds 


sb. chalky uplands near the south 
coast of England, known as the South 
Downs, hold a mystery which has recently 
been the subject of a considerable amount 
of investigation. Springs and watercourses 
are scarce, but an unfailing supply of water 
isfound in numerous small shallow ponds 
on the very tops of the hills. In fact, the 
hydrology of this region would suggest that 
nature’s laws are here reversed and that 
water runs uphill instead of down. Many 
of these ponds have never been known to 
godry. They are called ‘‘dew ponds,” in 
accordance with the belief that their con- 
stant supply of water is furnished by dew. 
Kipling refers to these curious ponds in 
his description of the county of Sussex: 


We have no waters to delight our broad and 
broken vales; 

Only the dew pond on the height, unfed, that 
never fails. 


The great authority on dew ponds, 
Mr. Edward A. Martin, denies that they 
are fed to any considerable extent by dew. 
The ponds are all artificial, and many are 
very ancient, probably dating back to the 
Stone Age. The bottom consists of a layer 
of puddled chalk or clay, and is impervious 
to water, so that there is no loss by seep- 
age. Undoubtedly rain contributes a large 
part of the water, but another source is 
found in the frequent dense mists that 
drift in from the sea. In fact, these pools 
are sometimes called “‘mist ponds” or 
“fog ponds.” 

Whatever their origin, the ponds are 
invaluable for watering sheep and cattle. 
Perhaps this is the only region in the 
world where, in time of drought, one may 
see stock driven to the hilltops to be 
watered and carts sent uphill to procure 
water for household use in the valleys. 
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A Tornado in Two Installments 


sucking the juices of the tender young branches and 








A Year of 365 Days always ends the same 
day of the week on which it begins. 
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The Native Inhabiting the Jungle of Africa 
cannot send letters, and he has certainly no 
telephone wires or telegraph poles, and yet he 
can with ease communicate with his neighbors 
some twenty miles away. His methods are ex- 
tremely simple. He makes a drum from one to 
three feet in length, hollowed out of a solid 
block of wood, and he taps out his message by 
means of two wooden sticks. News in this way 
is regularly transmitted, and no message is too 
complicated for the drum code. Every native 
knows the code and is thus a wireless cperator. 
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The So-Called Cork Legs do not owe their 
name to their composition, but to the fact that 
their inventor was a Doctor Cork. 
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The Word Mexico is derived from the Aztec 
national war-god “ Mextli.” Prior to the com- 
ing of the Aztecs, who founded the City of 
Mexico in 1325, the country was known as 
‘“‘Andhuac,” signifying “‘near the water.” 
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Although Many People Believe that every 
Chinese in China eats rice every day, millions 
of Chinese living in Shensi, Shansi, and North- 
western China, where rice is not grown, have 
never seen or tasted rice, and millions more in 
the rice-producing districts cannot afford to eat 
it regularly. To be sure, rice is the staple article 
of diet in South and Central China, but Jthere 
is reason to believe that in the dietary of the 
Chinese people as a whole the sweet potato 
occupies a more important place. 
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The Pacific Coast Line of Mexico extends 
over a distance of nearly 6000 miles, or nearly 
four times the extent of the eastern coast line as 
washed by the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
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There is a Land Crab in Cuba that has more 
speed than a horse or an ostrich. 
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Daytime Darkness 


LTHOUGH darkness in the daytime is no 
longer a mystery, it is still uncommon 
enough to produce a powerful impression when- 
ever it occurs. Apart from occasional brief 
periods of darkness due to eclipses of the sun, 
these-occurrences are the result of an abnormal 
amount of smoke or dust in the air. Forest fires 
have caused most of the remarkable dark days 
in the United States and Canada. In Europe 
the once common practice of burning the moors 
to prepare them for cultivation gave rise to huge 
volumes of smoke, which was carried by the wind 
hundreds and even thousands of miles from the 
place of origin. Sometimes this smoke com- 
pletely obscured the light of day. 
Volcanic eruptions have also furnished some 
striking cases of daytime darkness. The amount 
of ash discharged in an explosive volcanic erup- 
tion is often enormous, and there are several well- 
known instances in which it has been carried by 
the winds completely around the globe. 
A volcanic outbreak in Iceland in 1783 
caused widespread darkness in Europe for 
three months. 

When smoke in the air forms a rather 
thin layer, through which the sunlight 
penetrates feebly, we sometimes get an 
effect similar to the golden glow of sunset; 
a yellowy or coppery tinge is cast over the 
landscape, and the result is a ‘“‘yellow 
day.” A famous “yellow day”? is still re- 
membered in New England—September 6, 
1881—attributed to the burning of the im- 
mense peat bogs of the Labrador barrens. 

Of all dark days recorded in America, 
the most celebrated was May 19, 1780, 
when darkness like that of night prevailed 
over New England. All but the most 
necessary business was suspended, the 
schools were dismissed and people flocked 
to church to prepare for the end of the 
world, which appeared to be imminent. 

In August, 1910, great forest fires oc- 
curred in Idaho, and the smoke was carried 
over the whole of the Northern United 
States and Southern Canada, and far over 
the oceans. It was observed 500 miles 
from land. These fires caused dark days 














leaves and squirting forth slender streams of limpid The Storm Was So Near That the Intrepid Photographer Couldn’t Get the over a greater area than in any other case 
fluid.” Whole Funnel Cloud on One Film; So He Took Two, in Rapid Succession on record in this country. 
— 
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Surely Justified. Lapy Mororist: Oh, Mis- 
ter Policeman, when I tell you why I speeded 
you'll let me go. 

Orricer: Why were you speeding? 

Lapy Mororist: I was trying to catch up to 
that car ahead to see how the lady had her hat 
trimmed. eve 


AWashington,D. Cc. »Post-OfficeClerk, nettled 
at the many questionnaires he has been asked to 
fill out and return to Congress or to organiza- 
tion headquarters, has suggested to Thomas F. 
Flaherty, secretary of the National Federation 
of Post-Office Clerks, the following draft of a 
questionnaire, which he says more nearly meets 
the needs of the government clerks than any 
other yet proposed: 


S. Acnyoumeniedoraingie? Why? 
. Do you drink near-beer ?. Why? 
. What is your favorite flower?_____ 

t If a box clerk, are you troubled with in- 
somnia?_____ 

5. Did you gaan al any money from the bank 
during the year?. Where did you get 
it to put in 5 

6. Does your wife play the piano? What 

If 

















effect does this have on your rent? 

7. Are you a light eater or heavy? 
neary, state how and why. 

Has your yearly expenditure for rent in- 
oan since the shortage of houses prevents fre- 
— moving ?_____ 
Are you on friendly terms with your rela- 

tons? Wh 

10. If possible, give the name of someone less 
intelligent than yourself, yet making more sal- 
ary 

11. State average monthly grocery bill and pay- 
ments if any. 

12. State briefly (no profanity allowed) what 
your wife thinks of being married to a post-office 
clerk. 

13. Do you drink and where do you get it? 
(This information will be treated as confiden- 
tial.) 

14. Exclusive of bartenders, how many people 
a on you for support ?____ 

15. Do you keep chickens? Does your wife 
know about it ?. 

16. Does your wife take in washing to help sup- 
port the family?. Have you suggested this 
to —— If so, state results and name of 
hos 

17. What do you think is a fair salary for a good 
worker ?. For yourself? 
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The Kind Mother Used to Make. “I know 
how to make toast,” boasts five-year-old Billy. 
“First you put it on the stove and burn it; then 
you take it to the sink and scrape it.” 
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The Retort Courteous. Mrs. Taft, at a diplo- 
matic dinner, had for a neighbor a distinguished 
French traveler, who boasted a little unduly of 
his nation’s politeness. 

“We French,” the traveler said, ‘‘are the 
politest people in the world. Everyone ac- 
knowledges it. Americans are remarkable, but 
the French excel them in politeness. You admit 
it yourself, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Taft smiled delicately. “ Yes,” she said. 
“That is our politeness.” 
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True to His Bringing Up. The young son of 
a college professor was caught throwing dirt at 
a woman passing his home. On being taken to 
task, he remarked: ‘‘Huh, we don’t like her 
anyway; she swears; she says ain’t.” 















































Beginning Next Month 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 


Latest and Greatest Novel 
Will Appear in THE HOME JOURNAL 
In character delineation, in its vivid portrayal of America 
to-day and in dramatic fire it surpasses anything published 


by contemporary American authors. 

















Why They Do It. Edith, seven years old, 
came to her mother with a grievance: ‘‘ Brother 
got a quarter for mowing the yard and it took 
him only a hour, and I wipe the dishes all week 
for a quarter.” 

“‘T know, dear. Our kind of work is greatly 
underpaid, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” sighed Edith, ‘‘I guess there’s noth 
ing for us women to do but get married.” 
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A Speaker Was Irritated by the noise made 
by the assemblage. ‘“‘Silence!” he roared. ‘“‘I 
want this hall to be so still you can hear a pin 
drop.” There was a deathly quiet for a mo- 
ment; then an irrepressible youth piped up: 
“Let ’er drop.” eee 


Had Gone the Limit. Mrs. Hicks, a Maine 
housewife, is so painfully neat that she makes 
life miserable for her family. One of her rules is 
that all members of the household must remove 
their shoes before entering the house. 

“Bill,” she remonstrated one day with her 
husband, “I found a grease spot on one of the 
dining-room chairs, and I think it came off 
those pants you wear in the shop.” 

A brief silence ensued, then a volcanic erup- 
tion: ‘‘ Well, Mirandy, for the last fifteen years 
I have taken off my shoes every time I come into 
this house, but I’ll be hanged if I’ll go further.” 
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‘¢My Dear Chap,”’ said the doctor, after the 
examination, “I’m glad you came to me when 
you did.” 

“Why, doc,” asked his friend and patient, 
“are you broke?” ger 


She’d Learned. The puppy had been punished 
and was sulking in a corner. To him came the 
small daughter of the house to administer, not 
comfort, but advice. 

“You may just as well be good first as last, 
Spot,’”’ she administered. ‘‘ Everybody that be- 
longs to mother has got to mind. I’ve been 
through it all and I know.” 


The Late Marshall Field had a very small 
office boy who came to him one day with a re- 
quest for an increase in wages. 

“Huh,” said Mr. Field, looking at him as if 
through a magnifying glass. ‘‘What raise do 
you want? How much are you getting?” 

“Four dollars a week.” 

“Four dollars a week!’’ exclaimed his em- 
ployer. “‘Why, when I was your age I was get- 
ting only two dollars.” 

“Oh, well, that’s different,” piped the young- 
ster. “‘I guess you weren’t worth any more.” 
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op it Easy for Himself. Mrs. Killifer 
desired that the meet be hung to the right of 
the door; Mr. Killifer wanted it hung to the 
left. For once the husband proved to be the 
more insistent, and Henry, the colored man, was 
summoned to hang the picture according to 
Mr. Killifer’s order. 

Henry drove in a nail on the left. This done, 
he also drove one in the wall to the right. 

“‘Why are you driving that second nail?” 
asked Mr. Killifer. 

“‘Why, boss, dat’s to save me de trouble of 
bringin’ de ladder to-morrow when you come 
around to de missus’ way of thinkin’,” said 
Henry. yore 


An English Clergyman was astonished one 
day, while officiating for a friend in a remote 
moorland church, to see the old verger abstract 
a half crown from the collection plate before 
presenting it at the altar rails. 

After the service he told the old man that his 
crime had been discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled. Then a sudden 
light dawned on him: ‘Why, sir, you don’t 
mean that ould half crown of mine? Why, I’ve 
led off with he this last fifteen year.” 
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A New Order. ‘“Please,’”’ gasped the young 
wife excitedly, on giving her first order to the 
butcher, ‘‘ please send me a pound of steak and 
some—some gravy.” 








Surprising Things in Noah’s Private Life. 
Jane, five years old, had gone with her parents 
to visit at a college fraternity house at Cornell, 
and had gathered much amazing information 
there. Shortly afterward, at Sunday school, the 
teacher asked: 

‘‘What can any of you tell me about Noah?” 

Jane’s hand went up and she rose, bursting 
with knowledge. 

“**Way back there in the ages dark, old man 
Noah built a sea-going ark,’”’ she quoted from a 
song the college boys had sung at table. ‘‘‘And 
when they passed Coney Island shore, the lion 
let out a awful roar. ‘‘What’s matter?” says 
Noar; saysthelion: ‘‘I’m Sore; you’re going to 
sell us to Ringling ere 

“‘Why, Jane!” gasped the teacher. 

“*An’ every day at half past three, Noah 
played poker with the chimpanzee is 

She was drawn firmly but gently down into 
her seat at this place, and the teacher hastened 
to ask another question of the admiring and 
envious class. 

“Please,” Jane piped out, waving her small 
hand again, ‘“‘Noah had a full house up his 
sleeve hs 

The desperate teacher looked helplessly about, 
then she announced: 

‘Since Jane has let so much light in on the 
subject of Noah, I think we will drop him and 
let Jane pass the story papers.” 
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The Mistress of the House engaged a new 
servant and gave her instructions how to be- 
have when answering her bell. One evening she 
rang for a glass of milk, and was surprised to 
see Martha appear with the glass grasped in 
her hand. 

“Oh, Martha!” she said, “always bring the 
milk to me on a tray.” 

Martha apologized, and promised to remem- 
ber in future. 

A week later the bell rang, and the same re- 
quest was made. This time Martha appeared 
ewith the tray and the milk emptied into it. 
Anxious to please, she curtsied and inquired: 
“Shall I bring a spoon, ma’am, or will you just 
lap it up?” ge0r 


Questions Asked. A small boy of the Jewish 
persuasion, who was playing at the end of the 
pier, fell into the sea and was only rescued after 
great difficulty by an intrepid swimmer, who 
dived off the end of the pier and succeeded in 
getting the boy into a rowboat. 

Half an hour afterward, much exhausted by 
his effort, the rescuer was walking off the pier 
when a man came up and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Are you the man who saved my son Ikey’s 
life?” he said. 

~ So answered the much-exhausted hero. 

“Then,” said the Hebrew in indignant tones, 
“v’ere’s his cap?” geese 











*¢Is it True that you can really tell something 
about the future?” 

“TI certainly can,’’ answered the fortune 
teller. ‘I can tell for a certainty that my land- 
lord is not going to get his rent next month.” 
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From Palm Beach to Coronado 


N the fashionable playgrounds of the South you 

will see well-gowned women in frocks and 
sport suits of Indian Head. The sub-debs are making 
even beach capes of this cloth which tailors so well 
and holds its shape so firmly. 


Indian Head is the popular choice of the discriminating 
woman of fashion. For any outdoor or indoor occasion in 
the morning or afternoon for which a white frock or suit 
would be appropriate, Indian Head is the cloth on which 
she relies for beauty and service. 


Indian Head does not muss readily and is slow to soil. 
Laundered at home or sent to a familiar or a strange 
laundry, each tubbing restores its clear white linen finish. 


“Indian Head”’ is always on the selvage. Made 54, 44, 
36, 33 and 27 inches wide and sold everywhere. Identify 
ready-to-wear clothes of Indian Head by woven label. 


We will replace with equal yardage any piece of Indian 
Head which does not give satisfactory wear, keep its 
smooth finish and clear white color. 








An interesting booklet telling the many uses of Indian 
Head will be sent free upon request. 
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Amory. Browne Co, 


Dept. 212, Box 1206 
Boston, Mass. 











Kalburnie Zephyr Ginghams 
Nashua Woolnap Blankets 








Old Dutch Cleanser quickly removes all dirt and 
also the unhealthiness that goes with it. Free from 
dangerous caustics and acids, it is safe and sani- 
tary for sinks, floors, walls, cooking utensils, ete. 
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